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DR. JITENDRA NATH BANERJEA 


PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


A revised and enlarged edition of the Development of 
Hindu Iconography was being contemplated by me, since its 
first edition (1941) had run out of print several years ago. 
Scholars interested in the religion and art of ancient and 
mediaeval India appear to have found something of interest 
in the book, otherwise the need for its second edition could 
not have been felt in such a comparatively short time. When 
I was requested by the publishers to revise it for a second 
edition, I not only revised it thoroughly, but also incorporated 
much fresh matter into it, thus enlarging it to nearly double 
its original size. The topics dealt with in the first edition 
Were mainly connected with the general principles, early 
types and iconographic and iconometric technicalities. So 
I intended to follow it up with volumes dealing with the 
developmental aspects of the different groups of cult icons, 
and this intention was expressed by me in its preface. But 
due to various reasons none of the volumes could be published, 
though manuscripts of some of them were made ready for 
the press. Dr. Stella Kramrisch, Professor of Fine Arts in the 
University of Calcutta at that time, and Editor of the Journal 
of the Indian Society of Oriental Art, requested me to make 
over the chapters for publication in the Journal. Four 
elaborate chapters, three dealing with the Visnuite icons and 
one with those of Siirya, were published in Volumes XIII, 
XIV and XVI of the same. Very few plates, however, 
could be inserted in them to illustrate the icons, the idea 
being that they would appear in the monograph, Visnu and 
Sirya, to be brought out separately. After a great deal of 
progress had been made in this matter, the project tell 
through mostly due to the intransigence of the printers 
of those volumes of the Journal. Thus, my original inten- 
tion did not materialise, and when the second edition of the 
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book was taken up by the University Press, I utilised the 
opportunity to add four big chapters on different cult icons, 
including miscellaneous and syncretistic groups. In doing 
so, I confined myself mainly to their essential features 
which would specially emphasise the aspect of their growth 
and development. 

In dealing with the cult icons, I have thought it neces- 
sary to present in broad outlines the history of the origin 
and development of the different Brahmanical Hindu cults. 
I have also given brief accounts of some of the principal cult 
tenets, in order that groups of images illustrating them in an 
esoteric manner may be properly understood. The Vyantara 
Devatas, or the folk divinities, have been considered first, 
for they are the divine entities centering round whom the 
primitive cults of Bhakti first originated. I have included 
the iconographic types of Ganapati, Karttikeya, Laksmi and 
Sarasvati in this group, for I believe that these deities were 
originally recruited from the category of the folk gods and 
goddesses. ‘True it is, that compared with the original Vedic 
gods like Indra, Mitra, Vayu, Varuna and others, such cult 
deities of the epic and Puranic order like Visnu, Sirya, Siva 
and Sakti contain a considerable amount of popular element 
in them; but at the same time many features and ideologies 
that are distinctly Vedic in character are absorbed in them. 
Thus, various groups of icons associated with the major 
Brahmanical Hindu cults have been discussed in Chapters X 
and XI, where their composite character has been deli- 
neated. Icons of Brahma and the Astadikpalas, as well 
as those of such accessories to the major cult deities, like 
Garuda, Nandin and the Ayudhapurusas, have been com- 
mented on in the first part of the twelfth or the last chapter, 
the characteristic traits of various groups of syncretistic — 
icons being dealt with in the second part. I can justifiably 
claim that I have been the first person to give a full and 
systematic consideration to these very interesting groups of 
images, only a few among which (Hari-Hara, Ardhanariévara, 
Visnu-Lokegvara and Marttanda-Bhairava) having been inci- 
dentally noticed by previous scholars. Two sections, (a) and 
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(d), of Appendix A of the first edition (‘ Image worship and 
the Paficaratra ’ and ‘ Dhulicitra *) have been incorporated 
in Chapters X and VI of the present edition, while two new 
topics, * The Ideology behind the Hindu Images ’ and ‘ Some 
Puranic Deities in Vedic Texts ’ have been inserted in their 
place as sections (c) and (d) in it. IT have also changed the 
order of the two parts of Appendix B, giving precedence to 
Chapter 57 of the Brhatsamhitaé, the whole of which with its 
English translation and notes has been incorporated. There 
is no change in the remaining portions of the Appendices. 

The first edition of the book contained only ten plates, 
six being reproductions of line blocks, the rest being of half- 
tone ones. The addition of the chapters on cult icons in 
the present edition has made many more illustrations neces- 
sary, and I have been at pains to make them as full 
as possible under the circumstances. Sri A. Ghosh, the 
Director-General of Archaeology in India, Sri C. Sivarama- 
murti, the former Superintendent of the Archaeological 
Section, Indian Museum, and Sri S. K. Saraswati, once a 
student and now a distinguished colleague of mine in the 
University, rendered a great deal of assistance to me in the 
acquisition of a large number of photographs of images from 
various Museums and other collections of India, from which 
a fairly representative selection was made. I am grateful 
to all of them for this help. I am also indebted to Sri D. P. 
Ghosh, the Curator of the Asutosh Museum, for the loan of 
five blocks from the collection of the same. My 
cordial thanks are also due to the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan 
(Bombay and to the Indian Society of Oriental Art (Calcutta) 
for lending me nine and eight good blocks from their respec- 
tive collections for reproduction in this edition. To the old 
line blocks have been added a few new ones which are being 
reproduced in Plates VII and VIII. These as well as the new 
half-tone blocks were prepared by Messrs. Bharat Phototype 
Studio. 

In the selection of specimens for illustrations, I have 
been guided more by their iconographic features, than by 
their artistic excellence, though a good many of the images 
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book was taken up by the University Press, I utilised the 
opportunity to add four big chapters on different cult icons, 
including miscellaneous and syncretistic groups. In doing 
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the characteristic traits of various groups of syncretistic 
icons being dealt with in the second part. I can justifiably 
claim that I have been the first person to give a full and 
systematic consideration to these very interesting groups of 
images, only a few among which (Hari-Hara, Ardhanariévara, 
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(d), of Appendix A of the first edition (‘ Image worship and 
the Paficaratra ’ and ‘ Dhulicitra *) have been incorporated 
in Chapters X and VI of the present edition, while two new 
topics, ‘ The Ideology behind the Hindu Images ’ and ‘ Some 
Puranic Deities in Vedic Texts ’ have been inserted in their 
place as sections (c) and (d) in it. I have also changed the 
order of the two parts of Appendix B, giving precedence to 
Chapter 57 of the Brhatsamhita, the whole of which with its 
English translation and notes has been incorporated. There 
is no change in the remaining portions of the Appendices. 

The first edition of the book contained only ten plates, 
six being reproductions of line blocks, the rest being of half- 
tone ones. The addition of the chapters on cult icons in 
the present edition has made many more illustrations neces- 
sary, and I have been at pains to make them as full 
as possible under the circumstances. Sri A. Ghosh, the 
Director-General of Archaeology in India, Sri C. Sivarama- 
murti, the former Superintendent of the Archaeological 
Section, Indian Museum, and Sri S. K. Saraswati, once a 
student and now a distinguished colleague of mine in the 
University, rendered a great deal of assistance to me in the 
acquisition of a large number of photographs of images from 
various Museums and other collections of India, from which 
a fairly representative selection was made. I am grateful 
to all of them for this help. I am also indebted to Sri D. P. 
Ghosh, the Curator of the Asutosh Museum, for the loan of 
five blocks from the collection of the same. My 
cordial thanks are also due to the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan 
(Bombay and to the Indian Society of Oriental Art (Calcutta) 
for lending me nine and eight good blocks from their respec- 
tive collections for reproduction in this edition. To the old 
line blocks have been added a few new ones which are being 
reproduced in Plates VII and VHI. These as well as the new 
half-tone blocks were prepared by Messrs. Bharat Phototype 
Studio. 

In the selection of specimens for illustrations, I have 
been guided more by their iconographic features, than by 
their artistic excellence, though a good many of the images 
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illustrated here are also of a high order from the art point of 
view. Some of the best examples of Orissan sculptural art, 
notably. those from Khiching (Mayurbhanj), have been 
reproduced here ; many of them were not given their proper 
share of recognition by previous scholars. Images selected 
for illustration hail mostly from Northern, Eastern and 
Southern India, though images belonging to Central and 
Western India do not go unrepresented. It is true that 
many of the images selected belong to the category of the 
oft-reproduced ones; but I found it necessary to select them 
for demonstrating my own interpretation about them with 
the help of textual and archaeological data. The attention 
of the readers may be drawn to one only among them in this 
connection... None of the early mediaeval reliefs of India 
possessing artistic merit of a very high order has been repro- 
duced oftener than the so-called Trimirti of Elephanta. 
But I have illustrated it again for substantiating my own 
suggestion about its true import (cf. pp. 476-77). I would 
have been happy to include in the illustrations many images 
that have been least reproduced or that stil] remain unrepro- 
duced. But the acquisition of good photographs of them has 
not been easy, and for dealing with the developmental aspect 
of the cult icons many of the well-known ones have been 
very useful. It may also be noted here that iconography is 
such a vast subject that it is impossible for any one scholar 
to do full justice to it. It requires a band of earnest workers 
in the field to devote their energy and scholarship to the 
general as well as regional studies of this fascinating branch 
of Indology in order that many facets of the composite culture 
of India may be correctly interpreted. 

The Bibliographic Index in the first edition of this book 
has been replaced by a general Bibliography. <A selective 
index (including entries only up to Appendix A) has been 
prepared in which modern place names and names 
of modern authors have not been generally included. 
T have given a detailed list of contents, in which the numer- 
ous topics discussed in the different chapters are separately 
entered pagewise. I hope that it will be of much more use 
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to the readers than separate folio headings or very short 
summaries in the beginning of each chapter. The usual list 
of abbreviations has also been inserted in its proper place. 
The list of illustrations with cross references to chapters (in- 
the case of line-drawings) and pages (in the case of half-tone 
reproductions) has. been carefully prepared, and usual 
courtesy-acknowledgements made in its end. 

I shall fail in my duty if I do not express here my grate- 
fulness. to a number of persons who helped me considerably 
in seeing this edition through the press. Professor Haridas 
Bhattacharyya, lately of the Hindu University, Banaras, 
kindly looked through the proofs of the first eight chapters 
very carefully and helped me in correcting many misprints 
and slips ; his sad death two months ago has created a void in 
the field of scholarship, and it has been a matter of personal loss 
to me. Shri 8. K. Saraswati kindly read the final proofs 
of the added chapters and looked through the arrangement of 
the plates. Mrs. Devala Mitra, one of my former students 
and now an Assistant Superintendent in the Archaeological 
Department. of India, kindly checked the references given in 
the first eight chapters and found out some mistakes which 
have been put in the errata. Shri Bratindranath Mukherjee, 
one of my students in the Sixth-Year class, has been of some 
help to me in the preparation of the index. I am deeply 
grateful to all of them, without whose assistance it would have 
been very difficult, if not impossible, for me to see this en- 
larged edition through the press. My cordial thanks are also 
due. to Sri Sibendranath Kanjilal, the Superintendent of the 
Calcutta University Press, and his staff, particularly to Sri 
Asutosh Bhattacharyya, B.A., the Head Proof Reader, for 
their unfailing courtesy to me and their prompt and earnest 
attention to my work. Lastly, I should hike to express my 
gratitude to Sri S. C. Ghosh, the Treasurer, and Sri D. 
Chakravarti, the Registrar of the University of Calcutta, for 
the interest taken by them in the publication of this edition. 
The book was to have come out in the month of December, 
1955; I regret that due to some unforeseen circumstances its 
publication has been delayed. 
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There has been some inconsistency in the spelling of 
place names, and in spite of all endeavour, a lew errors have 
crept in. Most of these have been corrected in the errata. 
Some wrong references to plates in the text have also been 
set right in the list of illustrations. A few more slips might 
nave escaped my notice. I hope they are minor ones for 
which I crave the indulgence of my readers. 


CatcuTTa UNIVERSITY, 


J N : 
The 31st of March, 1956. ITENDRA NaTH BANERJEA 


PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


T. A. G. Rao’s Elements of Hindu Iconography (Vols. I 
and II, published under the auspices of the Travancore State 
in 1914 and 1916 respectively) has so long been and still is 
the standard work on the subject. Some other works on it, 
such as H. Krishna Sastri’s South Indian Gods and Goddesses, 
B. C. Bhattacharya’s Indian Images, Part I, J. Dubreuil’s 
South Indian Iconography, the Brahmanical section of 
N. K. Bhattasali’s Iconography of the Buddhist and 
Brahmanical Sculptures in the Dacca Museum, etc., have 
been published since then. Krishna Sastri’s and Dubreuil’s 
works, as their names imply, deal with the South Indian 
Images only, while Bhattacharya’s book treats of several 
North Indian. Hindu images of the Gupta and the post- 
Gupta periods. Bhattasali discusses the special features of 
the Brahmanical sculptures found mostly in Eastern Bengal. 
So none of these works can claim to be as full and 
comprehensive as the monumental work of T. A. G. Rao. 
But comprehensive as the latter is, it still lacks certain features 
which are essential for the study of Hindu Iconography. 
Rao, no doubt, collected a number of very useful iconographic 
texts (many of which were then unpublished, some are still 
80 even now) in the appendices to his volumes, and reproduced 
numerous early and late mediaeval and some modern 
sculptures, mostly South Indian, to illustrate the same, but 
the development of the individual iconographic types has 
seldom been discussed by him. To show this development, 
it is not only necessary to study critically the extant reliefs 
and single sculptures of the Gupta, Kushan and pre-Kushan 
periods, but a careful and systematic handling of the 
humismatic and glyptic remains of India of the same periods 
is also indispensable. When earlier sculptural types of gods 
and goddesses are not available, ancient Indian coin and seal 
devices help us remarkably in determining the mode of their 
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representation in the remote past. To refer to one or two 
instances: The Buddha type on Kanishka’s coins, the Gaja- 
Laksmy device on the coins of Bahasatimita, Azilises and 
Rajuvula, and the ‘ Varaha-avatara ’ one on the ‘ Adivaraha 
drammas of the Gurjara Pratihara king Bhoja I, fully show 
how they were based on the contemporary representations of 
the same divinities in Indian plastic art. 

Not only have the above-mentioned data not been 
utilised by Rao, but the earliest monumental and epigraphic 
ones also have not been fully made use of by him. But his 
was a ploneer work, and it must be said that many of the 
above materials were not available to him. In the course of 
long years of teaching the subject to the Post-Graduate 
students of the Calcutta University, I felt the need of the 
systematic collection of the above materials and their careful 
study in relation to Hindu Iconography. The present work 
is the outcome of years of collection and first-hand study of 
not only such archaeological: data, but also of bringing 
together many new texts relevant to the subject, which have 
not yet been fully noticed. This volume, however, mainly 
deals with the general principles of Hindu Iconography, and 
the early iconographic types of Hindu divinities as determin- 
able by ancient Indian coins and seals. It is thus complete 
in itself, and I intend to follow it up with two more volumes 
dealing with the numerous Hindu cult images and _ their 
accessories. - 

In the first chapter of this book, after giving an idea 
about the subject itself, I have indicated the lines in which 
the study of Hindu Iconography should be conducted and 
the varieties of materials handled in its seientific treatment. 
The second and third chapters contain elaborate discussions 
about the antiquity and origin of image-worship in India. 
In them I have tried to appraise critically the views of 
previous scholars on the above problems and have given my 
own based on literary and archaeological data. In the fourth 
and fifth chapters I have shown how the ancient Indian coins 
and seal-impressions can materially help us in ascertaining 
the early iconographic types of a number of Hindu divinities 
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and their emblems, many of which would have otherwise 
remained unknown to us. In the sixth chapter I have 
elaborately discussed the technique of the Iconoplastic art in 
India with the help of a variety of indigenous texts, few of 
which were critically studied by the previous writers on the 
subject. I have also discussed there the various factors. which 
contributed to the development of this art in India and the 
nature and extent of their individual contributions. In the 
seventh chapter have been explained the various technical 
terms and terminologies that are frequently to be found in 
iconographic texts, a correct knowledge of which is essential 
to every student of Hindu Iconography. In the eighth and 
last chapter the Indian canons of Iconometry have been 
discussed, a proper understanding of which is necessary for 
the study of this subject. In course of this I have instituted 
a brief comparison of the Indian canons with those followed 
by the Egyptian and the Hellenistic artists of ancient times. 
It has been found necessary to add three appendices to my 
book, in the second one of which I have re-edited the 
iconometric text entitled ‘ Pratimaémanalaksanam”’ with 
translation and notes. In all these tasks I have often referred 
to the views of various previous writers; reasons have often 
been adduced by me, whether I accepted or rejected them. 
I may submit here that} my method in the above studies is 
mainly objective, and I have approached the subject chiefly 
ag a student of history and archaeology.. This is the reason 
why I cculd not utilise some comparatively recent publica- 
tions of eminent authors, which, remarkable as they are, 
treat Iconography from an angle different from that of mine. 

Ten plates are appended to this work, the first five of 
which contain drawings carefully made by Mr. S. Banerjee, 
artist, under my supervision, from early Indian coin and_seal- 
devices and sculptures ; the last four plates are reproductions 
of the reverse figures of some coins and of a few seal- 
impressions. These mostly illustrate the fourth, fifth and 
the seventh chapters of my book. Figures 1, 2, 3 in plate 
No. VI illustrate my observations contained in the last 
chapter; figure 4 in the same plate shows the broad proportions 
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of the height of a human body followed by modern artists of 
the West. 

A few words about the system of transliteration adopted 
in the following pages are necessary. I have followed the 
system recommended in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, with slight modification; for example, I have © 
invariably used m in place of mi to denote an anusvara. In 
writing modern place names as well as ancient ones still 
current, I have usually desisted from the use of diacritical 
marks. But sometimes, due to oversight, the same name 
(e.g., Gandhara) has been spelt with or without these marks; 
but such lapses, I hope, are comparatively few. 

I have prepared a General Index as well as a Biblio- 
graphic one for the convenience of my readers. Attempt has 
been made to make both as full and comprehensive as 
possible; Sanskrit words of technical import have been 
incorporated into the former. 

Tt was the late Sir Asutosh Mookerjee who first kindly 
offered me facilities for studying Indian art and archaeology. 
I take this opportunity to dedicate my book to his sacred 
memory as a token of gratitude and esteem which I shall 
always cherish for him. I am also greatly indebted to his 
worthy son, Dr. Syamaprasad. Mookerjee, the President of 
the Post-Graduate Council in Arts, for the encouragement 
I always received from him in my work, for which I shall 
remain ever grateful to him. My former teacher and the 
present head of my department, Dr. H. C. Raychaudhuri has 
taken a keen interest in my work all along and I am much 
obliged to him for a few suggestions of his, which I have 
incorporated in the first chapter. Dr. P. C. Bagchi, my 
esteemed friend and colleague, has laid me under deep obli- 
gation by kindly allowing me to use the manuscript copy of 
‘ Pratemamanalaksanam ’ which was brought by him from 
Nepal sometime ago. Dr. Stella Kramrisch, my distinguished 
colleague, kindly went through most of the book, while it was 
being seen through the press. Mr. 8. K. Saraswati, one of 
my former pupils and now one of my colleagues, has obliged 
me with some practical suggestions in the formal get-up of 
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the book and in other matters. I am also much indebted to 
Dr. N. N. Law, the learned editor of the Indian Historical 
Quarterly, for kindly allowing me to utilise several blocks 
which were prepared at his expense to illustrate two of my 
articles published in his Journal. I should also express my 
obligation to him and to the Joint Editors of the Journal of 
the Indian Society of Oriental Art for permitting me to 
incorporate in this volume a few of my articles published in 
their respective Journals. I cannot but be grateful to the 
different authorities of the Indian Museums, especially 
Calcutta and Punjab Museums, and the authorities of the 
British Museum, London, for kindly allowing me _ to 
reproduce a few of the coins and seals in their collection, all 
of which have been previously published. I shall remain 
thankful to Mr. J. C. Chakravorti, the Registrar of the 
Calcutta University, for his great help in the publication of 
this volume. My thanks are also due to Mr. D. Ganguly, 
the Superintendent of the Calcutta University Press, and the 
members of his staff, for the unfailing courtesy and kind 
attention which were shown to me while the book was going 
through the press. 

A few errors and misprints in the following pages could 
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CHAPTER I 
Stupy oF Hinpvu IconoGRAPHY 


The term Icon (ikon, Gr. eikon) means a figure re- 
presenting a deity, or a saint, in painting, mosaic, sculpture, 
etc., which is specially meant for worship or which is in some 
way or other associated with the rituals connected with the 
worship of different divinities. Thus, though this is not 
exactly the same as a fetishistic symbol used for their crude 
ritualism by undeveloped mankind, yet it is not very far 
removed from the latter; it has attached to it. however, 
some higher clear-cut conception which is missing in the 
other. This Greek word eikon with its above connotation has 
its close parallel in such Indian terms as arcd, bera, 
vigraha, etc., which definitely denote sensible representations 
of particular deities or saints receiving the devout homage of 
their bhaktas or exclusive worshippers. Euphemistically, 
these are often described in various Indian texts as the very 
body or form of the gods concerned (tanu or riipa). These 
representations are mainly anthropomorphic or theriomorphic 
in character, but they may also at times be purely symbolic 
without any such explicit form. The special branch of 
knowledge or study which deals with these images is 
generally known as Iconography, a proper understanding of 
which enables one to be quite conversant about one of the 
most important aspects of the religious life of certain races of 
mankind. But this branch of knowledge is not merely con- 
cerned with the study and interpretation of the characteristics 
of the principal icons or images proper which are enshrined 
in the main sanctum of a temple or church, but it also 
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deals with the delineation of the special features and the 
understanding of the true significance of the figure-sculptures, 
frescoes or such other objects which are executed on different 
parts of the shrine mainly for decorative purpose. Thus, in 
its broader sense, the term iconography really signifies the 
interpretative aspect of the religious art of a country, which 
becomes manifest in diverse ways. Even before the evolution 
of the image proper representing the principal deity of the 
cult, when such a divinity is usually represented by various 
aniconic symbols as in the case of early Buddhism, the 
monuments (mostly funerary in character) associated with it 
contain numbers of reliefs illustrative of various mythological 
stories connected with it. Thus, the early remains of Bharhut 
and Sanchi, which are really funerary monuments, do not 
contain any icon of the Master (in the developed sense of an 
anthropomorphic representation), but contain numerous 
figure-sculptures, medallions and reliefs which are extremely 
interesting to any student of religious art of India. A proper 
interpretation of these scenes reproduced in stone reliefs 
falls necessarily under the province of a student of icono- 
graphy, and he will do scanty justice to his subject if he fails 
to take note of them. In another respect, the interpretation 
of pictures painted on canvas, manuscript covers or such 
other objects, ¢.g., the banner paintings (tankas) of Nepal, 
Tibet and Central Asia, etc., also falls within the scope of 
this subject when it is conceived in its broader aspect. But, 
it must never be lost sight of, that in all these cases, a definite 
religious character must permeate all such objects, in order 
that their study and interpretation may come under this 
branch of knowledge. 

The above account of the nature of the subject will fully 
prove how it is intimately connected with religion. In fact, 
it is nothing but the interpretation of the religious art of 
man. It has been time and often shown by various scholars 
that the art of man in its very beginnings is mainly religious 
in character. Griinwedel observes, ‘‘ The most important 
basis for the development of an independent art among any 
people lies in its religion.’’ Della Setta, in the work on 
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Religion and Art has shown the intimate connection which 
exists between the art and religion of various nations 
of the world. This deep association is the more 
pronounced in the case of the early Indians. Griinwedel 
has rightly remarked, ‘‘ The religious character, so deeply 
rooted in the national life of the Indian races, has also 
continued the guiding principle in their art.’’* Foucher 
has in a- very striking manner endeavoured to show 
how the innate religious tendencies of the Buddhists have 
been mainly responsible for the beginnings and dissemination 
of the Buddhist art in India.” Thus, this intimate associa- 
tion between the religion and art being clearly demonstrable, 
it is hardly necessary to point out how the study of icono- 
graphy helps one to understand the nature of religious 
practices indulged in by some races of mankind. In the 
very first instance, the discussion about the presence or 
absence of the practice of image worship among the early 
Indo-Aryan races in connection with the study of this 
subject will enable the student of Indian Iconography to get 
hold of positive data for the true evaluation and appraisement 
of their religion. An intensive and historical study of this 
subject will throw much valuable light on the gradual 
changes which were constantly being introduced in certain 
well-defined religious practices of the Hindus. The ever- 
increasing pantheon of a particular cult and the constant 
increase in mythological stories associated with it will find a 
ready illustration in the iconographic representations, which 
will throw very interesting sidelight on these transformations. 
Sometimes, a proper and scientific study of this subject will 


1 Griinwedel, Buddhist Art in India, p, 1. But he seems to have gone 
too far when he remarks in the same place that ‘‘ the architecture as weil as the 
sculpture (of India), which has always been intimately connected therewith, was 
never and nowhere employed for secular purposes.’’ That there certainly flourished 
a well-developed secular art, which was mainly utilised in the building of royal 
palaces and in the construction of cities and forts, etc., is clearly vouchsafed not 
only by the indigenous literary texts, but also by the accounts left by foreign 
travellers in ancient and mediaeval India. Again, the art of sculpture was 
employed in the execution of royal statuaries which, though at times endowed with 
some sacred character, were mainly secular ones. 

3 Foucher, The Beginnings of Buddhist Art, Ch. i pp. 10-18; pl. 1. 
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help us in correcting errors made by previous scholars in the 
understanding of the religious practices of different peoples. 
Thus, Fergusson, after a close observation of the reliefs of 
Bharhut, Sanchi and Amaravati, remarked that about one- 
half of the bas-reliefs of Sanchi. . . . represented religious 
acts such as the worship of the dagoba or of trees; once or 
twice the wheel was the object of adoration and once 
the serpent. Now, this explanation of the significance of 
many of the above reliefs has been proved to be erroneous 
by the patient researches of subsequent scholars. No 
student of iconography would interpret them in that way at 
present ; but what he would find in them is that in most 
cases the trees within railings, with a rectangular seat under- 
neath them, especially when they are adorned with garlands 
and parasols, are really the tangible emblems of the Master 
or his predecessors who are not iconically represented ; 
other trees without these honorific adjuncts are really the 
rukkha-cetiyas, not usually objects of worship by them- 
selves but so many objects of veneration because of their 
being residences of different Yaksas. The dagobas or 
dhatugarbhas, funerary structures, also symbolise the 
Mahaparinirvana of Sakyamuni Buddha or that of the other 
Buddhas that preceded him. In the case of the Nagas, 
Yaksas, Yaksinis, etc., who can be recognised in the reliefs, 
it is to be observed that originally they were no doubt 
objects of worship, but they are depicted on these monu- 
ments in quite an opposite role, viz., in that of so many 
worshippers of the Bhagavan Buddha. Fergusson, even in 
that early stage of the study of iconography, could partially 
hit the truth when he remarked in the same context, 
‘‘ There are also half a dozen scenes that can be identified 
with more or less certainty as representing events in the life 
of Sakyamuni ”’ ; but his statement that there is ‘‘ a consider- 
able number of representations of scenes in domestic life, 
_ regarding which it will probably be impossible ever to feel 

sure that we know who the actors in them are,’’* has 


1 J. Fergussen, Tree and Serpent Worship in Ancient India, Qnd ed., p. 104. 
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been modified to a great extent in the light of subsequent 
research. 3 

The study of this subject also throws some interesting 
sidelight on the presence of rivalry and jealousy between 
diverse Indian sects. In the whole history of religious 
developments in India, there might not have been many 
instances of intense hatred and violent strife between the mem- 
bers of rival sects as are to be found in the religious history 
of Europe.’ But these sectarian animosities of the Indians 
found vent through the milder channel of concoction of 
mythological stories and construction of interesting images 
in illustration thereof. Thus, the story about Siva having 
incarnated himself as Sarabha for the chastisement of 
Narasimha (an incarnatory form of Visnu, itself an outcome 
of sectarian rivalry—-Hiranyakagipu, an ardent devotee of 
Siva, was killed by Visnu in this hybrid form, on account 
of his bitter denunciation and cruel persecution of his own 
son who was an exclusive worshipper of Hari) was illustrated 
by the peculiar image of. Sarabha, none other than Siva 
himself in the composite form of man, bird and beast, 
killing Narasimha with his claws. In the creation of many 
other images, this characteristic mode of giving vent to 
sectarian ill-feeling is clearly discernible. Just the oppo- 
site tendency is to be marked in the case of other icons 
which illustrate genuine attempts towards a reconciliation 
between the principal rival sects. The images of Hari- 
Hara, Ardhanarisvara and such others can be distinctly 
shown to bear traces of this different mental approach to 
religious problems. In the collection of the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta, there are several sculptures which emphasise this 
peculiarity ; on the four sides of roughly square Siva-lingas 
are carved the figures of Visnu, Durga-Parvati, Siirya and 
Ganapati, which four, along with the central linga, sym- 
bolise the cult pictures of the five principal sects, viz., 


1 But reference may be made to the story of the impalement of. the Jainas 
through the efforts of a renowned Saiva saint of Southern India, viz., Tirujfana- 
sambandha; a less known era used to be current among the Saivas there, the 
initial year of which dated from this event. 
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Vaisnava, Sakta, Saura, Ganapatya and Saiva. Miniature 
shrines, with the representations of these chief sectarian gods 
carved on their different sides, mostly of early and late 
mediaeval period, have been discovered in various places of 
northern India, especially at Banaras which has been the 
happy home of the different Hindu sects from remote past. 
These emblems are evidently the objects of worship of the 
Smartas who are eclectic in their religious concepts. Guided 
mainly by the rules laid down in the Smrtis like those of 
Manu and Yajfiavalkya, they worship the five cult deities 
(paficopdsand, paicaiyatana pija). Spirit of reconciliation 
and rapprochement between the different sects is present 
behind this sort of mental attitude in religion. A brief 
reference may also be made in this connection to at least one 
of the Brahmanical Hindu icon types where even distinct 
traces of Buddhist iconic motif are discernible. A very 
favourite mode of representing Lakuliga in eastern India 
(especially Orissa) is to show him as Buddha in the great 
miracle of Sravasti. Like the latter, he is seated on a double- 
petalled lotus being raised up by two Naga kings, and his 
hands are in the dharma-cakra mudraé. In some reliefs, even 
the two deer and the wheel (dharma-cakra) are carved on the 
pedestal. This is a sure sign of Buddhism and its art motifs 
being absorbed by the rival creed. Many other cases of this 
cult amalgam and absorption can be cited. 

The importance of the study of this subject can also be 
rightly emphasised from the point of view of its association 
with artistic studies. Many images of the gods and 
goddesses are in themselves great works of art, and a proper 
and careful study of these will enable students of iconography 
to acquaint themselves with the general character of the 
artistic achievements of different races. The excellence or 
decadence of art in particular localities in different periods 
can be easily demonstrated with the help of images found 
in those places. The study of a Buddha image of Sarnath 
belonging to the fifth or sixth century A.D. or a Brahmanical 
or Buddhist bronze or stone image of Magadha or Bengal of 
the early Pala period would not fail to impress on the student 
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of iconography the flourishing nature of the iconoplastic art 
in those places, at different times. Similarly, a Buddhist 
or Brahmanical stone image from Bengal of the late Sena 
period will throw light on the artistic decadence which had 
already set in there. Thus, these images form the true 
index of the achievements in the domain of religious art and 
are, in this manner, very interesting aids to the study of the 
artistic activities of particular races. 

Sculptures or images are sometimes indirectly very useful 
for shedding light on obscure periods of political or general 
history of India. The inscriptions which are sometimes 
carved on their pedestals contain in many cases the names 
not only of their donors, but also of those of the sovereigns 
during whose reign these were constructed ; on some of them 
again, we can decipher dates which materially help us in the 
reconstruction of little known periods of history. These 
images are very often definitely illustrative of the general 
cultural level of their makers; they are also at times clear 
indicators of the social traits of the people who made and 
worshipped them. The conception underlying them illustrate, 
too, in a remarkable manner the inner workings of the human 
mind, and a proper and scientific study of their different 
groups very often acquaints us with the psychological factors 
which lay at the origin and evolution of these images. 

The importance of this branch of study having been 
emphasised in the previous paragraphs, it is necessary to 
take stock of the different materials which are required for 
its prosecution. The first and foremost data to be utilised 
in this connection are evidently of monumental or archaeo- 
logical character. The extant images or sculptures them- 
selves are to be closely studied by every student of this 
subject in order to acquire proficiency in it. By a proper 
and scientific study of them, it will be‘possible for us not 
only to trace the gradual evolution of the art of image- 
making and the practice of worshipping these images, but 
also to classify them satisfactorily in ordered groups and 
understand the underlying peculiarities of the constituents 
of each of these groups. Besides the images proper, reliefs 
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carved on sections of religious architecture or figures appear- 
ing on extant painted frescoes and such other objects, are 
important data in this connection. Two other archaeological 
data which have been practically ignored by most of the 
previous writers on Brahmanical Hindu iconography, but 
which are extremely important for its study, are of epigraphic 
and numismatic character. Foucher and Coomaraswamy 
have no doubt utilised these sources in their scholarly works 
on Indian art and iconography ; but few writers on Brahmani- 
cal iconography have cared to avail themselves of these 
materials. Figures of divinities on the coins of particular 
localities belonging to different periods will indicate the 
manner of their representation that was in vogue in different 
timesand places. It is very often the case that we do 
not light upon comparatively early specimens of images 
in various localities of northern India; in such cases, the | 
coins discovered in those places are sure to help us in a 
very remarkable manner to determine the early iconographic 
types of various gods and goddesses worshipped there. It 
ig needless to remark further that these numismatic depictions 
of deities are in many cases really based on the actual 
sculptural representations of them. Where both the early 
sculptural type and its numismatic counterpart are extant, 
we do not fail to find very close parallelism. Thus, the 
figure of Buddha belonging. to the second century A.D. 
is well represented in plastic form among the Gandhara 
sculptures ; when we compare it with the numismatic type 
appearing on the coins of Kanishka and clearly described 
by the Kushan die-cutter as CAKAYMO BO qaaO (Sakya- 
muni Buddha), we are struck by the great similarity between 
these two. The figure of a Siva or a Mahasena has not so far 
been discovered among the extant Gandhara sculptures of 
the second or the third century A.D.; but when we find the 
devices on certain coins of Kanishka and Huvishka delineat- 
ing the features of either of these divinities definitely described 
by the die-cutters as such, it will not at all be presumptuous 
to conclude that these forms are some of those in which the 
two abovenamed gods used to be plastically represented during 
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the period. It will then be interesting to compare their early 
features with the peculiar traits of the extant icons 
of a later period. We find the figure of an enthroned deity, 
with the figure of an’elephant or the forepart of an elephant 
with its trunk upraised in front of it, on some coins of 
Kukratides, Antialkidas and certain other Indo-Greek 
rulers; on a particular coin-type of Antialkidas, we find 
the same deity walking by the side of the elephant striding 
to right with its trunk upraised. On some coins of Maues 
the same god seated on throne is shown to place his hand 
on the head of the personified vajra (thunderbolt). It 
has been proved by me that these coin-devices are nothing 
but the various ways of representing Indra (very easily identi- 
fied by the Greeks with their Zeus) who was the tutelary 
deity of Svetavatélaya or Indrapura, a locality in the 
neighbourhood of ancient Kapisa, on the basis of certain 
observations of Hiuen Tsang and an explicit statement in 
the Mahaimayiri.' This point can be substantiated further 
by a reference to the coin-types of the Greek city-states ; 
these, when they represented different Hellenic divinities 
like Zeus, Heracles, Pallas Athene, Artemis, Nike and 
others, were actually based on their sculptural representa- 
tions current in those localities. In many cases they 
were tutelary deities and cult divinities of such city-states, 
and they made their appearance as such on the coins.’ 
In an opposite manner, the devices appearing on the 
earliest indigenous coins of India shed a flood of light on 
the problem of symbolic representations of gods and 
goddesses. Coomaraswamy, while referring to the number 
of symbols (ripa) appearing on the punch-marked coins 
‘‘ in general use from about 600 B.C. up to the beginning 
of the Kushan period or somewhat later,’’ makes the follow- 
ing interesting observation, “‘... the importance of these 


1 Indian Historical Quarterly, 1938, Vol. XIV, pp. 293-308. 

2 Not to speak of very well-known examples, we can refer to the coin-types 
of two inland Cretan cities of Rhaucus and Sybrita. The former state had a cult 
of Poseidon Hippios. ‘‘ The god holding a trident stands beside his horse "’; 
Dionysus and Hermes were the pods of Sybrita and appeared as obverse and 
reverse devices of her coins: C, Seltman, Greek Coins, p, 173, 
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symbols, many of which have remained in use to the 
present day, lies in the fact that they represent a definite 
early Indian style, amounting to an explicit iconography.”’ * 
Inscriptions, too, in a remarkable manner, serve as 
important data for the study of iconography. Many of these 
not only inform us about the peculiarities of religious cults 
with which, as we have seen above, our subject is intimately 
associated, but also record the erection of shrines and 
construction of images of divinities to be enshrined in them. 
On some rare occasions, they even contain rough descriptions 
of the iconographic features of the deities, the erection of 
whese shrines is being recorded in them. The so-called 
Ghosundi inscription of the second century B.C. refers to 
the erection of a piija-sila-prakdra_round the shrines of 
Samkarsana and Vasudeva, which presumably contained the 
images of these gods. Many and various are the Gupta 
epigraphic records which refer to the creation of shrines of 
such divinities as Bhavani, Katyayani, Siva, Swami- 
Mahasena, Visnu-Sarngin, Buddha, Mahavira and others ; 
sometimes there are passages or epithets contained in them, 
which give us a fairly accurate description of these gods and 
goddesses. Again, the seals which were impressed on the 
copper-plate records of rulers responsible for issuing those 
charters often contain the representations of various religious 
objects which were specially used by different sovereigns as 
their respective roya] insignia (mudra). Thus, the imperial 
Gupta ruler Samudragupta, who seems to have been a devout 
worshipper of Visnu, used Garuda as his special rajanka 
(royal mark or emblem) on his charters, as we know from a 
passage in the Allahabad pillar inscription (Garutmadanka- 
svavisayabhukti-sdsanayacanadyupaya-sevakrta); we know 
this Garuda-emblem being depicted on most of the gold and 
silver coins of the imperial Guptas. The Pala rulers of 
Bengal and Magadha who were Paramasaugatas, i.e., devout 
worshippers of the Buddha, used the svmbol representing the 
preaching of the first sermon by the Master as their royal 


1 Coomaraswamy, History of Indian and Indonesian Art, pp. 44, 45. 
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insignia, and we very often find this characteristic scene 
represented in their various charters. The copper-plate 
grants of the Sena-rulers of Bengal, on the other hand, 
bear in many cases the figure of the god Sadasiva 
who was their patron deity and who was utilised as their 
royal insignia. Again, on rare occasions, the outlines of 
the figure of some deity can be found on the uninscribed 
portion of a particular copper-plate charter ; thus, the copper- 
plate grant of Mahasimanta Srimad Dommana-Pala, who 
was a local ruler of Southern Bengal, contains a very beauti- 
ful outline drawing of Narayana-Visnu riding on a chariot 
and his bird Garuda on its reverse side; the iconographic 
details are interesting." Many and various such instances 
can be cited, which will prove how the extant epigraphic 
records furnish us with interesting and significant materials 
for the study of our subject. 

The second, though hardly less important, class of 
materials for the study of our subject is of literary character. 
These data can be subdivided into various grotps. Among 
them mention may first be made of the general literature of 
the Indians, both of early and late periods. Their earliest 
extant literature, the Rgveda, as I shall show fully in the 
next chapter, contains some very interesting details, of 
negative as well as positive character, which will help 
one to elucidate various points connected with the subject. 
Not only the general problem of the origin and development 
of the practice of image-worship among the higher section 
of the Indo-Aryans is to be discussed on the basis of the 
evidence supplied to us by this and other early Vedic 
literature, but also the basic similarity of the later 
iconographic conceptions of many Hindu deities with the 
anthropomorphic and sometimes theriomorphic details of 
their Vedic counterparts is to be emphasised with the help 
of the early and late Vedic texts. A careful handling 
of this material will show the significant connection between 


1 The copper-plate grant is in the collection of the Asutosh Museum, 


Calcutta University. It was discovered in the Sunderbans, and presented to the 


Asutosh Museum by Mr. Devaprasad Ghosh, its Curator. 
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the Vedic anthropomorphism and subsequent iconism. 
Several passages of the early Vedic literature, when read 
between the lines, will enable us to know something about 
the peculiar religious practices of the original settlers of India, 
which will throw light on our subject. The Grhya sutras, 
the grammatical works of the pre-Christian period, and the 
dharma- and the artha-sastras of early date incidentally throw 
interesting sidelights on this topic. Early literary records 
of religious systems like Buddhism and Jainism contain 
incidental references to the religious practices of the Hindus, 
which will be specially useful for our study. Epic and 
puranic texts of early and late period, are of pre-eminent 
importance in this connection; the wealth of mythological 
lore contained in them requires to be very carefully studied, 
in order that we may interpret the significance of various 
carvings, frescoes and such other objects. As a thorough 
acquaintance with the early and late Buddhist records 
enables a student of the Buddhist iconography to understand 
the meaning of various carvings belonging to early and late 
Buddhist art, so the innumerable legends incorporated in the 
above class of Brahmanical literature will help us to throw 
clear light on the Brahmanical art of different periods. In 
fact, the study of the mythology of a people is essential for 
the understanding of its religious art, and the importance of 
that class of its literature which is the repository of such 
mythological materials can never be over-estimated. Again, 
incidental iconographic descriptions of divine figures contained 
in many sections of epic and puranic literature, as also icono- 
graphic and iconometric canons appearing in some of the 
early and late puranas, are of immense value, nay indis- 
pensable, for a proper study of our subject. Another class 
of literature which throws casual light upon some aspects 
of our subject is the accounts of foreign travellers who make 
interesting observations on particular religious practices of 
the people of India. 

But the foremost place among the literary data for the 
study of our subject must be given to the iconographic and 
iconometric texts which have got a direct bearing on it. 
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This great mass of literature took centuries to attain its 
present shape, and some idea about its vastness may be 
hinted by remarking that what is left to us is only a portion 
of what was actually composed in course of ages. These 
canons are really the results of the accumulated experience 
of generations of artists whose business was to construct 
these images. The Indians of ancient times possessed a 
common trait of character, which led them to incorporate 
their own independent achievements into systems and to 
merge their own individuality in greater corporate wholes, 
in order that their own experiences in particular fields of 
knowledge might have greater authority and sanctity to rest 
upon. Thus, to refer to one outstanding example in the 
domain of literary composition, it is a well-known fact that 
the whole of the present Mahabharata was not composed in 
one period and by ong particular individual. Still, as early 
as the sixth and seventh centuries A.D., it had attained the 
character of an epic system, the credit for the elaboration of 
which was given to a mythical sage, viz., Vyasa. True it is that 
some late puranic texts like the Devibhadgavata allude to not 
one but as many as twenty-eight Vyasas ;* most of these, how- 
ever, are mythical figures, and it is significant to note that 
the work in its characteristic manner actually refers to a 
system or institution typified by the mythical sage Vyasa 
who, under different names and as different incarnations of 
Visnu in 28 successive dvd@para ages, was responsible for the 
composition of the Vedas, Mahabharata, the Puranas, etc. 
In fact, the word vydsa primarily means arranger or compiler, 
and in a secondary sense it means explainer or expounder. 
Similarly, as regards the iconographic and iconometric texts, 
it must be observed that attempts were made to systematise 
this floating mass of canons which were the direct outcome 
of the activities of the image-making artists themselves and 
were passed off in the names of such mythical sages as 
some of the seven rsis, like Bhrgu, Atri and Vasistha, or 


1 Devibhagavatam, Vangavasi Edition, Bk. I, Chapter 3, verses 26-33. Some 
of these names such as Svayambhi, Prajapati, Uéanas, Brhaspati, Savitr, Yama, 
Maghsvan, Vasistha, Sérasvata and others ere significant. 
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legendary artists like Vigvakarma and Maya.’ ‘The Matsya- 
purdna refers to eighteen expounders of the Vdstusdstras, 
among whom mention may be made of Vasistha, Visvakarma, 
Maya, Nagnajit, Garga and. Brhaspati.* The Manasdra (to 
be noticed later) mentions as many as 32 expounders of this 
subject, the list here containing additional names such as 
Manu, Nala, Manasara, Manabodha and others; that the 
list is a corrupt one can be proved by the fact that in some 
cases there is difficulty in understanding whether the names 
are of persons or titles of works, while in others we find 
a name and its various synonyms being utilised to enlarge it. 
The Brhatsamhita (LII, 1) tells us that the knowledge of the 
Vastusastras came to be imparted through generations of 
artists. from Brahma, the creator (Vdstujfianamathatah 
Kamalabhavanmumparamparayatam), and Utpala, while com- 
menting on it, says that the word ‘ sages ’ refers to Garga and 
others (Kamalabhavad Brahmanah sakasanmuninam Gargd- 
dinim yat paramparyena yatam praptamitr). The Manasdara 
further elaborates the tradition and gives a mythical account 
of the origin of the various kinds of artists (silpin) in its 
section of Silpilaksana. Brahma, the creator by the grace of 
Siva, is the Mahavisvakarma; his four faces are named 
Vigvabhii (the eastern), Visvavid (the southern), Visvastha 
(the northern) and Visvasrasta (the western) ; from the east 
face was born Visvakarma, from the south Maya, from the 
north face Tvasta, and from the west Manu; Visvakarma, 
Maya, Tvasta and Manu married the respective daughters of 
Indra, Surendra, Vaisravana and Nala and became the fathers 
of Sthapati (architect), Sittragrahi (the draughtsman- 
designer), Varddhaki (well-versed in the law of proportions, 


1 The names of these Sapta Rsis are invoked in various connections. They 
were the same as the Citra-Sikhandins who were the earliest and best promulgators 
of the Bhagavata lore according to the Ndra@yaniya section of the Mahabharata. 

2 Matsya-puranam, Vangavasi Edition, Ch. 252, verses 2-4 :— 

Bhrguratrirvasisthasca Visvakarma Mayastatha | 
NGdrado Nagnajiccaiva Visalaksah Purandarah || 
Brahma Kumaro Nandisah Saunako Garga eva ca} 
Vasudevo'niruddhasca tatha Sukra-Brhaspati 
Astadasaite vikhyata Vastusastropadesakah || 
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the painter) and Taksaka (the engraver, the stone-mason, 
etc.), respectively. Of these four, the position of the first, 
1.€., the Sthapati, was the most important, and he was the 
teacher of the other three; the next in point of importance 
was Sutragrahi who was the preceptor of the remaining two, 
and soon. The first was well-versed in all the Sastras, the 
Sitragrahi in draughtsmanship, the Varddhaki in the rules 
of proportions (mdnakarmajiia) and the Taksaka was an 
adept in chiselling and engraving.* The very name Sthapati 
shows that he was fit for founding everything (sthapandya- 
rhah), and as he was sthapanddhipati, so he was ealled 
Sthapati; Sttragrahi and others always worked carefully 
under his orders and according to rules laid down in the 
Vastusastras. There are four orders of silpis, viz., Sthapati 
and the other three ; of these the first is characterised by the 
signs of an acdrya, the second is well-informed about éruti, 
the lines and the sastras, the third is the possessor of good 
judgment, versed in the Srutis and citrakarma (work 
of painting, etc.), while the last, that is, Taksaka, is adept 
in his work, cultured, balabandhu’ and merciful. The 
Srutisdstra (treatises about silpa, mana, etc.) should be 
full of all details (sarvalaksanam), and that cannot be acquired 
in this world by anybody without the help of an artist or a 
preceptor (vind Silpi vind gurum); as the knowledge of this 
§astra is unobtainable without the aid of a silpin, it should 
be learnt from him. If the knowledge thus acquired is not 
put to any use, (its possessor) attains neither enjoyment 
nor salvation. The above, a free translation of Mdanasara 
(Acharya’s edition), pp. 38-4, verses 1-19, shows how the 
author systematises the tradition about the origin and 
evolution of art through some mythical names, making it 
contemporaneous with creation itself. The other interesting 
point to be noted here is the relative importance which is 


1 Acharya, Mdnasara, Chapter 2, vv. 5-9; on other occasions the author 
refers to his predecessors; Ch. 1, v. 2; Ch. 70, v. 58. 

2 The word balabandhu has not been translated by me. In the Markandeya 
Purana Balabandhu is the name of one of the sons of Manu Rnvivata; in the 
Vayu Purana, a son of Bhrgu in the 10th Dvapara is known by the same name, 
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assigned by the writer to the four different orders of artists 
and the highest position allocated to the architect. Scholars 
have always observed how the architectural art was the most 
important branch of all arts in ancient and mediaeval India ; 
thus Griinwedel remarks, ‘‘ The sculpture of ancient 
India . . . remained simply decorative and always connected 
with architecture ’’ (Buddhist Art, pp. 1-2). Coomaraswamy 
says, ‘‘ In the Gupta period the image has taken its place 
in architecture ; becoming necessary, it loses its importance, 
and enters into the general decorative scheme, and in this 
integration acquires delicacy and repose ’’ (HIJA, p. 71). In 
the above passages from Mdnasara we have a_ textual 
corroboration of what was known from a careful study of the 
ancient and mediaeval Indian art forms. It is to be noted, 
however, that in later period the art of sculpture asserted 
itself to a great extent. Resting as before on architectural 
art for its greater display, it became so profuse and abundant 
that it tended to smother and overshadow the lines and forms 
in architecture. This tendency is amply illustrated in the 
mediaeval temples of Abu and other places. 

The Vastusastra or the science of architecture and allied 
arts is dwelt upon in the Matsya-purana just prior to its 
treatment of the iconographic and iconometric canons, and 
the names of some expounders are similar to those of a few 
of the reputed authors of treatises on Pratimalaksana and 
Citralaksana. Thus, Varahamihira, in Chapter 57 of his 
Brhatsamhita (Sudhakar Dvivedi’s edition), while dealing 
with the characteristic signs of images and their measure- 
ments, incidentally refers to a few other writers on 
this subject like Nagnajit and Vasistha who, as we have 
seen above, are included among the 18 Vastusastropadesgakas. 
Nagnajit has been cited by him twice and Vasistha once 
and Bhatta Utpala, the commentator of the Brhatsamhita, 
actually quotes passages from the works of these two 
previous writers in support of his author. This proves that, 
however mythical might be the nature of these names, Silpa 
treatises actually passed current in their names at a 
comparatively early period ; otherwise Utpala, who flourished 
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in the tenth century A.D., could not have quoted passages 
from them. ‘The art treatise, entitled Citralaksana (now to 
be had only in its Tibetan version—its Sanskrit original not 
‘being available), which has been edited by Laufer, is ascribed 
to this Nagnajit; it, as has been remarked by the learned 
editor, is sometimes referred to as Nagnajiccitralaksanam or 
simply as Nagnavratam. Nagnajit was probably also the 
author of a work, Pratimalaksana by name. While 
commenting on verse 15 of Chapter 57 of the Brhatsamhita, 
the first line of which runs, ‘‘ Asyam sakeSanicayam sodaga 
dairghyena Nagnajitproktam,’’ Utpala makes this interesting 
comment, ‘* Nagnajitproktam Pratimalaksane  dsyam 
mukham sakeganicayam sodasangulani’’; or this Pratimé- 
laksana might have been simply a section of his other work 
just mentioned. Further, there were other such works 
passing current in the names of such mythical sages as 
Kasyapa: and Agastya, or legendary artists like Visvakarma 
and Maya. Utpala quotes extensively from Kasyapa in his 
commentary, while many iconographic and iconometric texts 
passing current in the south pass in the names of both these 
mythical sages. The Silpasdstra ascribed to Kagyapa is 
called the Kasyapiya, known also as the Amsumadbheda (or 
rather forming a part of the Amsumadbheda)." Agastya is 
- the reputed author of the work entitled Sakaladhikara 
about which Ram Raz makes this interesting observation : 
‘“‘ the portion of the work which has as yet come under my 
own observation, is exclusively on the subject of sculpture as 
connected with the formation of statues ; but it is so diffuse that 
if we suppose the whole work to be written in a similar style 
it must considerably exceed the volume of Mdnasdra, the 
largest at present of my collection ’’.* A large volume of 
texts dealing with architecture and allied arts passing current 
in the name of Maya and edited by T’. Ganapati Sastri in the 
Trivandrum Sanskrit Series fully justifies the remarks made 
above. Many other texts like Visvakarmavatarasastra 


1 Tt has been edited in the Anandasram Sanskrit Series, Poona. 
2 Ram Raz, Essay on the Architecture of the Hindus, p. 8. 
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contain ample materials for the study of this subject, and 
Gopinath Rao rendered a first-rate service to all. its students 
by partially editing relevant portions of them as appendices to 
his monumental work on Hindu Iconography, when many of 
them had not been published. Mention may be made here 
of many. other silpa works, most of which have not yet been 
edited, while others are known only from quotations in 
various known filpa treatises. Acharya mentions Sanat- 
kumara Vastusastra, which is known to exist in manuscripts 
mostly fragmentary. The author of this text owns his 
indebtedness to Parvadcdryas like Candra, Yama, Bhrgu, 
Angiras, Vyasa, Manu and others. A Sdrasvatiya-silpasdstra 
is referred to in Aufrecht’s Catalogus Catalogorum (Vol. I, 
p. 714). Heméadri quotes from one A parajita-precha which 
may be the same as Apdarajita-vastusistra attributed to 
Visvakarma, one of the 18 authors mentioned above.’ 
Extensive anthological works containing texts on architecture, 
iconography (dealing with the construction of images 
belonging not only to Brahmanical Hinduism but also to the 
rival creeds of Buddhism and Jainism), iconometry, and the 
allied arts of bronze-casting and painting were composed, and 
mention can be made of one such work, wiz., Mdnasara, 
referred to above, which has been already edited by 
P. K. Acharya. The name of another such work, though in 
a less comprehensive scale, can be alluded to here, and it has 
been edited in the Gaekwad Oriental Series; this is 
Manasollasa, which is itself a part of Abhilasitartha- 
cintamani, a bigger anthology dealing with various topics, 
said to have been compiled by the Calukya king Somesvaradeva 
who flourished in the 12th century A.D. King Bhoja of 


1 Devatamirti-prakaranam, Introduction, pp. 12-15. The writer of the 
introduction refers to numbers of other texts whose silpa character cannot be 
definitely demonstrated, Ram Raz's remarks on the ¢ilpasdstras of the Hindus 
are worth quoting in this connection: ‘It is true that the Hindus were in 
possession of numerous treatises on architecture, sculpture, etc., which collectively 
are called the Silpasdstra but unfortunately few traces of them remain. There 
appears to have been, according to some, 82 and according to others 64, standard 
treatises on the above-mentioned arts. In a series of memorial verses prescribed 
among the artists are recorded the names of the authors or titles of the above- 
mentioned 64 treatises. Of these 82 are mukhya, the others are upa or subordinate.” 
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Dhara, who flourished a century earlier, is the reputed author 
of the Samarangana-siitradhara, a work mainly on architec- 
ture. Extensive collections of such and other allied texts have 
been edited by Ganapati Sastri in the Trivandrum Sanskrit 
Series, and they are entitled Mayamata of Mayamuni (already 
mentioned) and Silparatna of Srikumara which were 
originally written in Malayalam script. 

But, in most cases the original sources of these 
anthologies on religious art are to be sought in the numbers of 
Samhitas, Agamas and Tantras, associated with one or other 
of the principal Brahmanical sects. These religious 
treatises, belonging to the Pa§aficaratra (Vaisnava) and 
Saiva systems, are usually divided into four parts, technically 
known as padas, each of which deals with one or other of 
the topics, viz., Caryé, Kriya, Yoga and Jiiina. The first 
part dealt with the rules of conduct to be adopted and actions 
to be performed by the individual aspirant after salvation ; the 
second one, with the varieties of ‘making’, which meant 
everything connected with the construction of temples and 
images ; the third, with concentration ; all three of which, if 
properly and systematically worked out, would lead to the 
attainment of true knowledge, the resultant of which would be 
salvation. We are here concerned with the second part, viz., 
kriyapada, which is admittedly one of the most important and 
voluminous sections of these sectarian treatises. Schrader 
rightly remarks, ‘‘ Very few Samhitas (Paficaratra) seem to 
have actually consisted of these four sections :...The proportion 
of interest shown for each of the four branches seems to be 
well illustrated by Padma Tantra in the edition of which the 
Jhanapada occupies 45 pages, the Yogapada 11 pages, the 
Kriyapada 215 pages and the Caryapida 876 pages. The 
practical part, Kriya and Caryd, is the favourite subject, the 
rest being treated as a rule by way of introduction or 
digression.’"* Thus, many of the Paficaratra and Saiva 
Samhitas and Agamas came to contain important sections 
dealing with elaborate rules about the construction of 


1 Schrader, Introduction to the Paficaratra, p. 22. 
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temples and images which were regarded as practical guides 
by numbers of sectarian devotees. This class of literature 
may conveniently be compared with portions of the Brahmana 
literature which were principally concerned with laying down 
meticulously details for the correct performance of different 
Vedic sacrifices. Gopinath Rao mainly drew from the 
Kriyapada of the: Paficaratra Vaikhdnasagama in order to 
explain the various characteristic features of the Vaisnava 
images in his work, and he utilised the relevant sections of such 
Saiva Agamas as Suprabheda, Kirana, Kamika and Amégu- 
madbheda, for throwing light on the Saiva icons. The 
Hayasirsa Paftcaratra, not yet critically edited, contains 
very elaborate details of this nature. A full and critical 
edition of this work will throw a flood of light on the different 
branches of Brahmanical Hindu Iconography. 

Reference has already been made to the Puranic 
literature, a study of which is essential for proficiency in 
Brahmanical Iconography. It is not only the mythological 
lore contained in them which is indispensable for a 
thorough acquaintance with our subject, but indispensable 
is also the multitude of iconographic and _ iconometric 
canons found in such Puranas and Upapuranas of early 
and late periods as Matsya, Agni, Padma, Visnudhar- 
mottara, etc. Many of these Puranas, though they 
profess generally to deal with the five principal topics 
of Puranic lore, namely, sarga, pratisarga, vaméa, 
manvantara and vamésanucarita, associate themselves 
prominently with one or other of the few principal sects and 
contain elaborate details about pratimalaksana (sometimes 
described as devatirccdnukirtana), pratisthavidhi (the exact 
method of the installation of images), devagrhanirmanam 
(construction of temples), etc. Sometimes, a very close 
similarity is clearly discernible between one or other of such 
texts and those of the same nature appearing in the relevant 
sections of particular Paficaratra Samhitas; this probably 
signifies that the former borrowed from the latter or both drew 
from the same source. Thus, comparison of the chapters on 
Bhiparigraha in connection with the Pratistha ceremony and 
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the other chapters on Patalayoga, Prasddalaksanam, Pratimé- 
laksanam, etc., of the Agnipurdna with the similar chapters 
in the Hayasirsa Paticaratra fully shows that the compiler of 
this section of the Agnipurana condensed much that was in 
the latter work. It must be said to his credit that he shows 
his indebtedness to the Paficaratra text by introducing his 
essay with these words, ‘Hayasirsah pratisthartham devanam 
Brahmane’ bravit.’* In most cases, these topics are 
incorporated in the general body of the Puranas as replies to 
the questions of the sages put to Stita, as most of the other 
topics in them are introduced. But in rare instances, the usual 
order is changed .... Thus, the Visnudharmottara, which 
contains the fullest details among the Puranic literature not 
only on iconography and iconometry but also on painting and 
architecture, introduces them by way of questions and 
answers between the sage Markandeya and the king Vajra (a 
sagotra of Krsna and a son of Aniruddha), when the latter is 
the interlocutor and the former, the expounder. This Upa- 
purana, occasionally given out as a part of the Garudapurana 
and quoted repeatedly by Alberuni as the ‘ Visnudharma,’ is 
a very useful work of an encyclopaedic character ; Section IIT 
of it treats of the canons for the construction of temples 
and images and of the rules for painting, and other fine arts. 
Iconographic and iconometric texts were also allotted 
some place in some authoritative early Indian works on 
astronomy and Nitisastra. Mention has already been made 
of one chapter in the Brhatsamhita of Varahamihira 
which deals witn iconography and iconometry; there are two 
other chapters, one on the installation of images, and the 
other on the selection of material for the construction of 
images (Chap. 58, Vanasampravesadhyaya, and Chap. 59, 
Pratisthavidhi, in Dvivedi’s edition), which have got an 
important bearing on studies in Indian Iconology, and which 
will be discussed in their proper place. All these chapters, 
with Bhatta Utpala’s valuable commentary on them, are very 
important for our purpose, because in them we find 


1 This fact has not been voticed by the editor of Devatamirtiprakaranam 
(Calcutta Sanskrit Series), . s 
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iconographic data which can be dated with some certainty. 
As regards the iconographic matter in the Nitisastras, we may 
refer to the Sukranitisara, Chap. IV, section IV of which is of 
immense value to all students of the religious art of India. 
Of the many and various omnibus works, generally 
belonging to the category of Smrtis compiled at a much 
later date, mention may be made of the Caturvarga-cinta- 
mani from the pen of the great compiler Hemadri. The 
Vratakhanda of this monumental work contains numerous 
extracts dealing with the iconographic features of a really for- 
midable host of gods and goddesses belonging to the pantheon 
of different Brahmanical cults. Hemadri’s compilation 
is extremely interesting and helpful not only from the point 
of view of its supplying us with such details about 
less known members of the Hindu pantheon, but also 
on account of lis mentioning almost invariably the 
sources from which he has quoted. This last fact 
enables us to compare the extracts with the pas- 
sage in their original setting, wherever the original 
source is extant. Gopala Bhatta, in his Haribhaktivilasa, 
followed in the lines of Hemadri; but as he was_pre- 
eminently a Vaisnava, the divinities whose iconographic 
details he incorporated in his work were chiefly connected with 
Vaisnavism. The last three vilfisas (18-20) of his book deal 
with the construction of images, their installation, 
various rituals connected with them, the building of temples, 
ete. Like Hemadri he not only quotes from such previous 
works as the Matsya, Agni, Visnudharmottara and other 
Puranas, but also very frequently utilises the Paficaratra 
text Hayasirsa Pancaratra. As the last has not yet been 
critically edited, extensive quotations from this unpublished 
work furnish us with materials of an authoritative character, 
and we can check the readings of the manuscripts of 
this Paficaratra text with the help of these extracts. Another 
work of such a character is Tantrasdra of Krsnananda 
Agamavagiga, which contains extensive quotations from 
various Tantras hke Rudraydmala, Brahmaydmala, Kubjika- 
mata, Sdradatilaka and others; many of these contain the 
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dhydnas of Tantric gods and goddesses, which help to explain 
their iconographic features. 

Several works attributed to Mandana, the son of 
‘Sriksetra, both of whom flourished in Mewar during the reign 
of Maharana Iumbha, are of great importance in this 
respect. Mandana, a reputed artist of his age, had his own 
statue us well as those of his two sons Jaita and Saita carved 
in relief inside the dhvaja-stambha raised under the orders of 
the said Maharana, his patron, in. honour of the great god 
Samiddhesvara Siva whose temple was erected by Rana 
Mokal near by at Chitorgad. Mandana is said to have 
composed or compiled several works on art and architecture, 
two of which are specially connected with our subject. These 
are Deratdmirti-prakarana and Riipamandana, both of which 
have been edited in the Calcutta Sanskrit Series (No. 
XII). These two texts are evident compilations, the 
first one mainly drawing from South Indian works like 
Mayamata and Silparatna referred to above; the author of 
the introduction to this edition has carefully noted the 
borrowings not-only from these but also from such Puranas as 
Matsya, Brahma, Padma, Skanda and Visnudharmottara, 
etc., in Chapter . of the Introduction. Another interesting 
fact to be noted in this connection is that, of these two works, 
Ripamandana seems to be the more authoritative one 
as materials from it were freely utilised in the other text. 

Our account of the textual data for the study 
of the religious art of India will be incomplete, if 
we fail to refer. to the dhydna-mantras of numerous 
deities, which are incorporated in the work on rituals 
connected with the well-known cults. Here, a_ clear 
distinction can be made between the dhydnas of different 
deities belongmg to various Brahmanical cults and the 
dhydnas or saddhanas of the deities belonging to the 
Vajrayana Buddhism. The difference lay in the manner of 
meditating on the deity and in fixing the relationship between 
him and the individual. In the Brahmanical sectarian 
systems where love and adoration (bhahtt) of a personal god 
was the outstanding feature, an element of duality was 
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present. Buta strictly philosophical Vajrayanist emphasised 
the real unity between the god to be meditated upon and the 
individual meditating on him ; an element of spiritual monism 
seems to have been present there. ‘This observation can be 
substantiated by referring to two typical dhyana-mantras, one 
belonging to sectarian Brahmanism and the other to Vajrayana 
Buddhism. One such well-known mantra outlines the 
conception of Siva thus:—Dhydyennityam mahesam 
rajatagirinibham carucandravatamsam | ratnakalpojjvalan- 
gam parasumrgavarabhitihastam prasannam || padmasinam 
samantat  stutamamaraganairvyaghra-krttum — vasanam | 
vigvddyam  vigvavijam nikhilabhayaharam  paficavaktram 
trinetram. We do not fail to find in these lines a 
clear-cut concept of the god in which his main iconographic 
features are delineated; it wil! be needless to add that these 
followed principally the already established iconographic 
type of the deity, and the whole mantra was a sort of 
a handy formula for the convenience of the worshipper in 
meditation. Now, if we compare this with a sadhana of any 
one of the Vajrayana divinities, we find the difference 
noticed above. The sddhana of Simhanada Lokeégvara, one 
of the varieties of the Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara, runs 
thus :—Atmanam Simhandda-Lokesvararipam  bhavayet, 
Svetavarnam trinetram jatamukutinam nirbhiisanam vydghra- 
carmapravrtam simhasanastham mahdarajalilam candrasanam 
candraprabham bhavayet. Daksine sitaphanivestitam trisailam 
svetam, vadme ndndisugandhikusumaparipiritapadmabhaja- 
nam vamahastat utthapadmopari jvalatkhadgam (Sadhana- 
mala, Vol. I, p. 63). We can certainly pick out many details 
of an iconographic character from the above extract, which 
give a clear-cut outline of the deity (evidently based 
principally on the Brahmanical god Siva, cf. the sala 
entwined with snake by his side, the matted locks, the 
half-moon among them, the tiger skin garment, white colour, 
the absence of ornaments, etc.); but the distinctive feature 
lies in the fact that the sddhaka meditates on himself as the 
deity, the portion in the mantra—atmanam bhavayet, etc., 
being significant. Sometimes, the pranéma-mantra of 
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particular deities also contains their iconographic descrip- 
tions in broader outlines, which are helpful. Thus, one such 
in honour of the goddess Sitala (Namami Sitalam devim 
rasadbhastham digambarim | Marjjanikalasopetam surpa-— 
lankrtamastakaém) leaves little to be added to her icono- 
graphic description in her dhydna-mantra. The stavas— 
eulogistic verses sung in honour of respective divinities 
—also incorporated in them such outlines. But, in 
all such types of texts, we seldom light upon any new 
detail which is not already known from earlier typical 
iconographic texts noticed previously, and thus the importance 
of the former is of a secondary character in the study of 
Brahmanical Hindu iconography. It is not so in the case of 
the Vajrayana Buddhist Iconography, and the standard works 
on it by Foucher or Bhattacharyya prove how much beholden 
its study is to these dhydna- or sddhana-malis. 

It is not an easy task to ascertain the respective dates of 
the bulk of the iconographic literature referred to above. 
One can find little difficulty, however, in dating some among 
them—especially those collected in the works of authors 
whose dates are otherwise known. Thus, the age of the 
texts of an iconographic and iconometric character -appearing 
in the Brhatsamhita can be definitely fixed in the 6th 
century A.D., as Kern has very effectively ‘settled the age of 
the work at that period. Similarly, we can ascertain the 
dates of the compilations of Hemadri, Mandana and Gopala 
Bhatta. Hemadri flourished in the 13th century A.D. and 
the other two in the 15th century (Gopala Bhatta was a 
contemporary of Sri-Caitanya, while Mandana, as we have 
seen above, was the court architect and sculptor of Maharana 
Kumbha of Mewar). But we find ourselves in difficulty 
when we take up the question of the age of those texts which 
originally formed part of the Paficaratra Samhitas, the 
Saiva Agamas, the Sakta Tantras and some Puranic literature 
which were the sources of these late compilations. The dates 
of most of these source books are not definitely known, and it 
is likely that many of them were composed at different periods, 
being added to from time to time. Schrader has fixed the 
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age, the 8th century A.D., by the terminus ad quem, in 
which date possibly some of the most authoritative Pafica- 
ratra Samhitas were composed ; he, however, enumerated only 
a few, about 14 or 15 in number, which belonged to this 
category.’ But the few Paficaratra texts which contain 
iconographic and allied matter, for example, the Hayasirsa 
and the Vaikhdnasa, are impossible to be dated with 
certainty. Gopinath Rao remarks, on what authority we do 
not know, that the prose recension of the Vaikhdnasdgama is 
perhaps the oldest among the Agamas of the Vaisnavas, 
assigning a much later date to the metrical form of the same 
work. It must be observed here that the descriptions of Vis- 
nuite images given in the former tally in a remarkable manner 
with the extant Vaisnava images of southern India of the 6th 
to 8th centuries A.D. The latter, i.e., the metrical version of 
the same work, as it refers to the Dravida-vedas, 7.e., the 
Prabandhas of the Alvars, cannot certainly be older than the 
9th century A.D. But if we compare the iconographic portion 
of the prose version of Vaikhanasdgama with the same of the 
Hayasirsa Paticaratra, we are struck by the fact that the latter 
lays down the general outlines of the various images of Visnu 
in a much less stereotyped manner than is done by the author 
of the former. Stereotyped divisions and subdivisions, as 
many as thirty-six in number, of the Dhruva-beras or the 
immovable images of Visnu, are scrupulously described in the 
Vaikhanasaigama.’ This would suggest probably a later date 
for it than the Hayasirsa, but we cannot be definite on this 
point. As for the Saivagamas, Gopinath Rao is of opinion 
that the Kadmikdgama is the oldest among them; and as in 
many of the other ones, including the Karanagama, reference 
to the Devaram hymns composed by the Nayanmars or the 


+ Schrader, Introduction to the Pafcaratre, p. 19. He distinguishes 
between the two types of Paficaratra Sambhitas, viz., northern and southern. 

2 Yoga, bhoga, viva and abhicérika, according to the particular kind of 
result desired by the worshipper; sthdnaka, dsana and sayana,—this division being 
based on the different modes in which the principal figure is shown; lastly, uttama, 
madhyama and adhama, according to the number of accessory figures in the com- 
position clustering round the central figure. T, A, G, Rao, Elements of Hindu 
Iconography, Vol. I, Pt. I, pp, 78-80, 
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Sivabhaktas is to be found, they are to be dated later than 
the 9th century A.D. * The Sakta Tantra works, as we have 
them at present and which contain iconographic and 
iconometric data, are mostly much later in date than the 9th 
or 10th century A.D. None can at all be certain about the 
respective dates of the Puranas, when their heterogeneous 
character is taken into consideration. We can ascertain, 
however, their relative age from internal evidence. But a 
comparison of some of the iconographic texts given in several 
of the Puranas with those given in some of the Paficaratra 
literature will fully prove the indebtedness of the former to 
the latter (cf. my remarks about the borrowing of iconogra- 
phic matter by the author of the Agnipurana from the 
Hayasirsa text). 

A general remark, however, can very justifiably be made 
with regard to the earlier age limit of most of these canonical 
texts. If we fix the earlier limit of the oldest among 
them in the 2nd to the 4th century of the Christian era, we 
may not be far wrong; but then it is impossible for us to 
determine which among them are such, and it is a fact that 
some at least of the iconographic features of many of the 
Brahmanical divinities were based on the partially defined 
anthropomorphism or theriomorphism of their Vedic 
counterparts. This limit did not go further back than the 
early Gupta period. In a subsequent. part of this book, it will 
be shown that the image-making activities attained a great 
impetus in the early centuries of the Christian era due to 
various causes, and images belonging to different creeds came 
to be made in large numbers. Different groups of artists 
entrusted with this task put their own experiments into writ- 
ing not only for their own convenience, but also for the con- 
venience of the generations of artists to follow them, and in this 
way grew up a vast mass of such texts which were heing added 
to from time to time. Thus, images were first constructed 
according to the specific needs of the varieties of expanding 
creeds and then the rules for their making were gradually 


1 |. A. G. Rao, op. cit., Vol. I, Pt. I, pp. 55-87. 
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stereotyped; it is just like the evolution of a language and the 
various grammatical rules appertaining to it. The analogy 
can be drawn further; as in the case of the grammatical 
literature of a particular language, development of different 
schools can be noticed as the language progressed, so here 
also, with the growth of iconoplastic art in India, different 
schools of artists came to lay down varying rules for the 
making of same types of icons. I have already referred to the 
18 Vastusastropadesakas mentioned in the Matsyapurana 
and have also shown bow this information is partially 
corroborated by the Brhatsamhitd of Varahamihira. I shall 
here show further how this differentiation can first be noticed 
on the basis of iconometric texts, and how the name of at 
least one such school can be ascertained from Utpala’s 
commentary on a passage of Varahamihira. Thus, 
Varahamihira writes with regard to the measurement of the 
length and breadth of the face of an image in this manner— 


Svairangulapramanairdvadasa vistirnamayatam ca mukham | 
Nagnajita tu caturdasa dairghyena dravidam kathitam || 


Now, Utpala actually quotes from the work of Nagnajit, 
not available now, the following passage on which the above 
observation of Varahamihira was based :— 


Vistirnam doadasa mukham dairghyena ca caturdasa 
Angulani tatha katyam tanménam dravidam smrtam || 


Nagnajit, here, clearly refers to a school of measurement 
followed in the making of icons in the Dravida country, and 
we have seen that Varihamihira speaks of another school of 
measurement probably followed in the northern country. 
Gopinath Rao is quite correct when he says, ‘‘ The author, 
Nagnajit, quoted by Varahamihira, must certainly be older 
than the middle of the sixth century A.D.; the quotation . 

indicates the existence of a school of sculpture in south India 
then.’’ But the other remark of his, in this connection, that 
‘ the quotation also incidentally informs us that Nagnajit 
was possibly a Dravidian author on Silpagastra ’’ does not 
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bear scrutiny." Had Nagnajit been really’a Dravidian author, 
it is presumable that he would not have referred to this school 
particularly as Dravidian, in his Pratimalaksana. We have 
no means, now, of associating Nagnajit with a particular 
locality, though Vedic, Epic and Puranic tradition refers to 
one Nagnajit as a king in the Gandhara region; but this king 
Nagnajit might have been quite a different person from 
Nagnajit, the author of the works Citralaksana and 
Pratimalaksana. . 

It is necessary here to discuss briefly the question of the 
universal or regional character of the texts in relation to the 
images discovered in various localities of India. Gopinath 
Rao, while discussing this question, makes this general 
observation, ‘‘ From the uniformity observable everywhere 
throughout India in the arrangement, say, of the individual 
figures belonging to a subject, it is clear that the rules laid 
down in the Agamas and Tantras have had a very general 
application.’’ * He further remarks, ‘‘ The same rules 
having been obeyed everywhere in the matter of making 
images, itis no wonder that the same results have been 
produced by artists belonging to ail parts of the country in 
so far as the art is apt to be bound down by rules.”’ But, 
are the rules same everywhere, and are the results obtained 
by the artists of different parts of India always the same? 
No doubt Rao notes some difference in the images belonging 
to the various parts of the country; but this, according to 
him, is ‘‘ only observable in the outline of the feature and 
the details of ornamentation.’’ The quotation, “‘Desanurapa- 
bhisanavesalankaramirtibhih karyas Pratuma  laksana- 
yukta sannihita vrddhida bhavati’’, from the Brhatsamhita 
of Varahamibira in his support is apt. But in many cases 
difference lay deeper than that. The treatment of the 
same type of an image of a divinity can be shown to 
differ in essential features in widely different regions of India, 
and variant iconographic texts can be utilised to explain 
them. It has been shown already how the Vaikhanas- 


1 TT. A. G. Rao, op. cit.. Vol. I, Part I, Introduction, p. 59 
2 Ibid., p. 47. 
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agama description of the Dhruva-beras of Visnu closely 
tallies with the fairly early Visnuite images of the South. 
But few are the Visnu images of northern India which can 
be explained by the same text. In the south Indian images 
of Visnu, his two invariable attendant consorts (except in 
the Yoga varieties) are Sridevi and Bhidevi holding, besides 
a fly-whisk, a lotus and a blue-lotus respectively ; this charac- 
teristic has its textual basis in the Vaikhanasa. But the 
north Indian varieties of Visnu images, on the other hand, 
have almost invariably Sri and Pusti or Sarasvati holding a 
lotus and a lute in their respective hands; this particular 
feature of theirs corresponds to the descriptions of such 
images given in the Matsya, Agni and Kalika Puranas. The 
Matsya text lays down that Sri and Pusti holding lotuses 
should be made by the side of Visnu (Srisca pustisca 
kartavye parsvayoh padmasamyute : Matsya, 258. 15); the 
Kalikapurdna says that Sri should be made to appear on 
his right while Sarasvati on his left (dadhanam daksine 
devim Sriyam paréve tu bibhratam'! Sarasvatim vama- 


Parsve...... ); the Agnipurana text, however, closely fits with 
the actual images when it definitely lays down Sripusti capi 
kartavye  padmavindkaranvite 1 Urumdtrocchritayame... 


i.e., ‘‘ Sri and Pusti holding a lotus flower and a lute 
respectively in their hands and shown up to the thigh of the 
main image in their height should be carved on either side 
of the figure of Visnu’’ (Agnipurana, Ch. 44). There can 
be no doubt that the application of the respective texts 
mentioned above was regional in character, the three latter 
texts being followed in the north, and the Vaikhanasa, in 
the south. We can further substantiate our point by refer- 
ring to the two varieties of the images of the Sungod—north 
Indian and south Indian,—and the different iconographic 
texts describing the Siirya image. The most important 
characteristics of a north Indian Siirya are its udicyavesa 
(consisting of the close covering of the body and top- 
boots of the legs—pradually these features were subdued) 
and its waist-girdle, the viyanga or avyanga; these 


. . . be, 
conspicuous by their absence in the south Indi 


an images of 
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Sirya. Now, if we study some relevant iconographic texts 
descriptive of the sun icons, we find that they also can be 
classified into two well-defined groups on the basis of the 
mention or non-mention of the particular iconic features 
noted above. Of the various texts collected by Gopinath 
Rao to describe the icons of Sirya, the Amsumadbhedagama, 
the Suprabhedagama and the Silparatna do not at all record 
the features to be found in the Strya images of northern 
India, while the others, viz., the Brhatsamhita, Visvakarmé- 
vatara-sastra, Visnudharmottara, Matsyapurana, Agnipurana, 
etc., do so. We can with a great deal of plausibility assign 
on this basis the former groups of texts to the southern region 
and the latter group to the northern. The Pirvakarandgama, 
which is also presumably a southern text, contains passages 
such as kaficukaficitavigraham and pddau sakatakau tasya 
reminiscent of the northern feature and thus seems to be 
influenced by the latter group of texts. Thus, as a_ broad 
division can be made between the Brahmanical images of 
India into north Indian and south Indian on the basis of 
important iconographic features, so the texts also can be 
generally classified into two groups, the one followed in the 
north and the other in the south. But there can be no 
denying the fact that sometimes texts belonging to one group 
showed traces of their contact with those belonging to the 
other, as undoubtedly varieties of images usually current in 
one region are occasionally to be found in the other. The 
Pirvakdranégama has just been shown to have been 
influenced by the iconographic texts of the north ; similarly, 
examples can be cited where north Indian texts can be shown 
to bear south Indian characteristics. This is especially 
noticeable in the late compilations. Mandana, an artist of 
Rajputana, draws copiously from both the sources in his 
works, and in many instances his descriptions of particular 
images are given in the approved south Indian manner. 
Thus, the following description of the image of the sun in 
his Rapamandana:  Sarvalaksanasamyuktam sarvabharana- 
bhisitam | Adityasya tvidam ripam kuryat papa-prandganam 
does not contain the well-known iconographic traits of the 
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Sarya images of the north.’ Krsnananda Agamavagisa, a 
great Tantric pandit of Bengal, refers to two dhyana-man- 
tras of Surya, none of which contains any of the same.” 
The omission of these details in the north Indian compilations 
may have also another explanation in this particular case ; 
as these weré late works, most of the traits which had their 
basis in the non-Indian motifs were purposefully omitted, a 
reason which might also have been at the root of such an 
omission in their earlier prototypes of the south. 

While discussing the problem of the correlation between 
the texts available at present and extant images, a note of 
caution is necessary. Many indeed are the early and late 
mediaeval Brahmanical images the iconographic features of 
which completely tally with the descriptions of the same 
types of the divinities in particular texts; but there are 
numerous other images whose features sometimes can only 
be partially explained, or at other times cannot at all be 
accounted for, with the help of known iconographic literature. 
Similarly, many and various are the textual descriptions of 
less known members of the fully-developed pantheon, which 
now seem to have had no sculptural basis at all. This 
seemingly anomalous fact can be explained by observing that 
our knowledge both of the actual images and of the extant 
texts can on no account be said to be complete and perfect. 
I have mentioned above that the iconographic literature now 
obtainable, enormous though it is, is only a portion of its 
original bulk, and some new sections of it may yet be 
discovered in course of time. It is also a matter of common 
knowledge that Brahmanical images which have so far been 
discovered are comparatively few when we take into account 
the numbers of images carved in various materials through 


* Cf. the details of the Aditya images given in the Amsumadbheda and 


Suprabheda agamas and quoted by Gopinath Rao; Pratimalaksanani (op. cit 
Vol. IT, Pt. TI, Appendix), pp. 83-84; details of the chariots and seven horses 
which are given in these, are omitted in the Ripamandana description, 


? Both these dhydnas contuin descriptions of the four-handed im 


A ages of 
Strya; two hands hol cee 


d lotus flowers while the other two are shown in the abhaya 
and parada poses. Four-handed Siirya images, though rare, are not absolutely 
unknown. Agamavagiéa appears to have lived in the 16th or 17th century 
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many centuries of the flourishing period of the icon-maker’s 
art in India. Untold numbers of images, many of which 
were probably priceless works of religious art, were destroyed 
by the vandalism of iconoclasts and thus irretrievably lost 
to us. The fault of destroying ancient works of art is not 
always to be laid at the door of the image-breakers of alien 
faith actuated by fanatical zeal; persons belonging to the 
same faith caused intentional damage to them actuated by 
utilitarian motive. Numerous are the ruins of ancient and 
mediaeval India, which were being used through the ages by 
various classes of people for their own building and other 
purposes. Beautiful works of art in marble, statuaries and 
architectural pieces from Amaravati were burnt down by the 
local people to supply them with lime to be utilised for their 
paltry ends. Sometimes, responsible public officials used 
them in constructions. Innumerable sculptural and archi- 
tectural pieces from Sarnath, belonging to Brahmanical and 
Buddhist shrines, were carted away from the site and 
thrown into the Ganges. as mere ballast when the 
Dufferin Bridge was being built over the river at Banaras.’ 
Again, innumerable images were in ancient times made of 
wood which is-extremely perishable in this country; they 
‘did not survive for a very long period after their construc- 
tion. All these facts will have to be taken into consideration 
for explaining apparent discrepancies between the images 
and the texts. Occasional discoveries of new types of images 
sometimes throw interesting light on this point. Gopinath 
Rao quotes this description of Sivadtti, one of the numerous 
forms of the Devi, from the Matsyapurana :— 


Tathawwartamukhi suska Ssuskakayavisesatah 
Bahubahuyuta devi bhujagath parivestita || 
Kapalamalini bhima tatha khateangadharini » 
Sivaditi tu kartavya srgalavadana éubha 


1 The river has since restored some of them. A few of the sculptures in 
the collection of the Bharat Kala Bhavan, Banaras, were retrieved from the bed 
of the river near the bridge. Some sculptures of great iconographic interest were 
found by me in the river-bed, not very far from the site of the bridge. 


5—1854 B 
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Alidhasanasamsthana tatha rajaméscaturbhuja | 
Asrkpatradhara devi khadgasiiladhara tatha | 
Caturthastu karastasyastatha karyastu samisaly 11 


A free translation of the text is as follows :—' The auspicious 
multi-armed goddess Sivaditi has the face of a jackal; 
surrounded by snakes, her body is emaciated and face 
sorrowful; she is fierce-looking, wears a garland of skulls, 
and holds a khatvanga (for its meaning, see glossary) ; when 
she is four-armed, she should be shown in the Glidha pose 
and her hands should hold a cup full of blood, a sword, a 
trident and a fish.’ But Rao could not illustrate this descrip- 
tion of the goddess with the aid of any extant relief. Now, 
it was Natesa Aiyar who first drew the attention of scholars 
to a sculpture in the collection of the Nagpur Museum, 
which in a remarkable manner coincides with this Puranic 
description. It may be noted here that this sculpture does 
not conform to the other mode of representing the goddess 
given in the Sritattvanidht, where her name is shortened 
into Diti.2 Among the numerous Devi icons in the 
Chaunsat Yogini temple at Bheraghat, many of which are 
in an extremely mutilated condition, this particular aspect 
of the Devi has not yet been recognised. But one interesting 
fact concerning these, which has special bearing on the topic 
under discussion, ought to be noted here. Most of these 
images bear identificatory inscriptions on their pedestals ; in 
a few cases, it 1s possible to show that the latter (the pithika) 
did not originally belong to the figure which is placed upon 
it at present. But in the majority of instances they form an 
organic whole; and many are the names in the pedestal 
inscriptions, which cannot be found among the authorised 
lists of such goddesses in.the available texts. No doubt the 
names of such well-known aspects of the goddess, as 
Brahmani, Mahegvari, Varahi, Vaisnavi, Candika, Dakin 
Jahnavi, Yamuna and others are found among them. But 


1 T. A. G. Rao, Elements of Hindu Icon 
» 4 ograph 
Pratimalaksandni, p. 125. ae IS = 
2 Natesa Aiyar, Catalogue of Archaeologi Ibi i 
; é gical Exhibits in the Na 
Museum. When I went to Nagpur (Dec., 1950), I could not see the image wis 
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we are yet to get hold of iconographic texts which will give 
us the descriptions of such figures as Deddari, Lampata, 
Thani, Takari, Ridhali, Sandini, Audara, Khemakhi, and a 
host of others. Again, it is interesting to note that some 
figures among them, easily recognisable from their icono- 
graphy, such as Mahisasuramarddini and Ganesani (Sakti of 
Ganega), are respectively labelled as Teramba and Aingini.* 
Evidently, the sculptors of these images were following the 
texts current in this region (which are not now available) 
to meet the requirements of the Sakta devotee who was the 
original builder of this temple rebuilt by Queen Alhanadevi 
during the reign of her son Narasimhadeva in the Kalachuri- 
Chedi year 907 (1155 A.D.). 


1 Wor a detailed description of these goddesses with or without inscriptions, 
refer to R. D. Banerjee’s The Hathayas of Tripuri and their Monuments, pp. 79-90. 
The Ranod inscription (Gwalior State) of the 10th or 11th century A.D. mentions 
the name of Terambipala, a Saiya ascetic of the Mattamaytra clan; it means 
literally *‘ the protector of Terambi’’, or, ‘‘ protected by Terambi’’. Teramba and 
Terambi both seem to signify the goddess Durga in one of her aspects, 


CHAPTER II 
Tue AnTiquiry or ImacEe-WoRSHI?: IN INDIA 


It has already been pointed out in the introductory 
chapter that the term icon (derived from Greek etkon) 
signifies an object of worship, or something which 1s 
associated with the rituals relating to the cults of different 
divinities. The English word ‘ image,’ derived from old 
French and Latin ‘ imago,’ on the other hand, has got the 
basic connotation of ‘ likeness’; from this it came to be 
used in the sense underlying the Greek word mentioned 
above. Image in its primary sense has its close parallel in 
such Indian words as pratikrti, pratima, vimba, etc., which 
again like their English counterpart came to acquire the 
secondary significance. The word vimba means reflection, 
and it is very frequently used in the sense of the images of 
divinities. There is a common custom adhered to in Bengal 
at the time of the annual autumnal worship of the clay 
images of the goddess Durga ; 1t consists in placing a mirror 
on a brass or copper bowl in front of the deity in such a 
manner that the image is reflected in the mirror. The water 
for bathing the deity (sndna-jala) is poured on the reflection 
there, and thus the bathing of the image is done. This 
practice thus emphasises the true significance of the word 
vimba ; it is also necessary from the practical point of view.’ 


1 Water cannot be poured on the clay image with its coating of paint and 


other tinsel ornaments without damaging the whole object of worship. In southern 
India, substitute images, known as snapanaberas (i.e., images meant for bathing) 
are made, usually of bronze, and regularly bathed in place of the principal nane 
in the sanctum. But in the case of the Siva-lingas, no such intermediary is 
usually needed, for they are not generally coated with daubs of paint and decorated 
with ornaments. They are, only occasionally (once at night), endowed with 
various ornaments and garlands (sragdravesa), and this is done long after the 
bathing is over. Sometimes, gold leaves in the shape of a crescent (Sagainka), three 


eyes or the third eye (trinetra), ete., are permanently inset into the pijabhaga of 
the Linga. 
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Even when such words as vimba, pratikrti, etc., came to 
be used in their secondary sense, they retained their former 
usage in comparatively late texts. In the Pratimda-nataka 
of Bhasa, mention is-made of the statues (pratimd) of the 
departed royalties, which, though objects of respect, were 
not certainly meant for regular worship. The iron figure 
of Bhima, which was crushed by the blind old Kuru king 
Dhrtarastra by being hugged close to his body, is described by 
Krsna as ‘ dyast pratimd ’.* The golden image of Sita served 
as her substitute during the performance of the Asvamedha 
sacrifice by Rama, when she herself was in exile in 
Valmiki’s hermitage.” The word pratikrti meaning ‘likeness’ 
occurs in the Sadtra (V. 8.96) of Panini, which reads ive 
pratikytau and which can be explained thus,—the affix kan 
means also ‘ like this,’ “ in imitation of this,’ when imitation 
or likeness of a person or thing is meant. That images of 
human beings were made in ancient India is fully proved by 
many other texts, one of which may be mentioned here. 
The Sukranitisdra says that ‘‘images of divinities, even if 
they are without the characteristic signs, are beneficial to 
men ; those of mortals, on the other hand, even if they are 
endowed with them, are never so.’’* The free-standing 
sculptures discovered in Patna and Parkham were identified 
by K. P. Jayaswal as royal statuaries of the Saisunaga 
dynasty ; few scholars, if any, accept this suggestion now, 
and they are almost unanimously described as Yaksa figures. 
But numerous references to images of kings and. great men 
are to be found in Indian hterature, which, though of special 
vencration, were certainly not objects of worship. The red 


1 'M4 Suco Dhrtarastra tvam naisa Bhimastvaya hata | 
Ayast pratima lyesd tvaya rdjannipaiia ! 
Mahabharata, Striparva, Ch. 12, v. 28. 
2 Kiificanim mama patnin ca diksayajitamsca karmani } 
Agrato Bharatah krtvd gacchatvagre mahayasah || 
Ramayana, Uttarakanda, Ch. 91, v. 25. 
Some such word like pratima, pratikrti or vimba is to be understood here, 
though none of them is expressly mentioned. 
3 IV. 4, 86: Api sreyaskaram nrrnadm devavimbamalaksanam | 
Salaksanam martyavimbam: na hi sreyaskaram sada || 
The nse of the word vimba should be noted. 
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sandstone sculptures representing some of the Kushan kings 
like Wema Kadphises and Kanishka and the Saka satrap 
Castana discovered near Mathura are a few of the extant 
figures testifying to the prevailing practice in those remote 
times. The Kushan emperors no doubt assumed some 
amount of divine character which is borne out by their adop- 
tion of the title devaputra (possibly in imitation of the Chinese 
royal practice), by such features as ‘ a halo.round the head’, 
flames issuing from the shoulders, * the royal bust rising from 
the clouds ’, etc., characterising their portraits appearing on 
coins, and by the glorious title such as /Svara used by one of 
them, viz., Wema Kadphises in his coin legends.” Still it 
must be wrong to suppose that their figures commanded the 
same amount of religious fervour culminating in their 
ritualistic worship with deep devotion as was roused by the 
images of the cult-deities whieh had much earlier made their 
appearance in India. These royal statuaries were in all 
probability housed in structures of a funerary character and 
regarded by their living relations and subjects with great 
veneration, just as pictorial representations and statues of 
mediaeval and modern Rajput kings and potentates used to 
be enshrined in chatris or funerary monuments and highly 
venerated ; but, the service and attention offered to them 
must have been done through the media of divine images 
which were the objects of proper veneration, as was the 
custom and is still the custom with the Rajput kings. In 
the case of the latter, the phallic emblems of Siva usually 
served this purpose. Under no circumstances, however, 
could they bave enjoyed the same position as was done by 
the images of cult deities, some of whom, as we shall see 
later on, were apotheosised human beings. 


1 Antiochus IV, the Seleucid king of Syria, describes himself in some of 


his coin legends as Theou Epiphanous (Bastleos Antiochou Theou Epiphanous, i.e 
‘Of king Antiochus the God Manifest’). He identified himself with the er 
Greek god Olympian Zeus, and on some of his coins the head of Zeus shows his 
own features. He went much further than Alexander the Great who regarded 
himself as the son of Zeus; he even married Atargatis, the great Goddess of 
northern Syria. For all these ostentatious claims to divinity, however, he was 
regarded by the subsequent historians as vain, silly and theatrical. 
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_ Words lik sandrg, pratima, etc., might have signified 
from a comparatively early date symbolical representations of 
divinities which were not associated with particular cults ; 
such use, in fact, can be found in texts assignable to a period 
when the cult gods and goddesses had either not made their 
appearance, or, even if they had done so, had not been assigned 
any important position in the religious lives of the higher 
sections of the Indo-Aryans. Thus, the word sandré occurs 
in the Kathaka Upanisad, I. 3, 9—‘* he has no form visible 
to the eye; no one sees him with the eye.’’ * The word 
‘ sandrge’’ has been explained by Sarhkaracarya as ‘ san- 
darganavisaye ’, i.e., * objects visible to the eye’. It has 
been interpreted as ‘ images proper’ by some scholars; but 
the utmost that it can signify is some sort of sensible 
representation which could symbolise the god. The same 
sense is possibly recorded by the word pratima in verse 19, 
Chapter IV, of the Svetasvatara Upanisad, which says that 
‘‘ there is no image of him whose name is great glory.’’ * 
The word pratima occurs in a verse of the tenth mandala of 
the Rgveda in which the hymnist asks about the measure 
and the image of the sacrifice ; he answers his own question 
in the next verse that the symbol of the sacrifice was the 
sacrificial fire itself. There is very little justification for 
taking it here in the sense of the image proper of gods.” 

The words pratikrti, pratima, etc., came to denote arcca, 
i.e., objects of regular worship in course of time. It 
appears that the former had attained the significance 
as early as the time of Panini. Pratikrti, in the sense of 
likeness, has already been noticed in one of his sitras in 
the fifth adhyaya (V. 3, 96); another sutra under it, viz., 
V. 3, 99—jivikarthe capanye, refers to certain pratikrtis 


which are jivikartha as well as apanya. On the authority 


- 


1 Na sandrse tisthati riipamasya na caksusa pasyati kascanainem: This 
part is retained without any altcration in the first half of verse 20, in the fourth 
chapter of the Svetdsvatara Upantsad. 

2 Na tasya pratima asti yasya nama mahadyasah: but the word here may 
more probably mean ‘ comparison ’. 

Sy Vite Sia LOO aos 
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of the commentaries like the Mahabhasya and the 
Kagika we can assume that these objects which were meant 
for livelihood (jivikdrtha) but at the same time were not for 
sale (apanya) were really the images of gods which were 
highly venerated by some people of his time. The sutra has 
been explained thus in the latter, ‘‘ That which is bought 
and sold is called panya; that which is not so dealt with is 
upanyd. The rule applies to the images of gods which are 
made means of subsistence by a low order of Brahmans, not 
by selling them but by exhibiting them from door to door.” * 
These images were undoubtedly important as objects of 
worship, otherwise people would not give alms to their 
bearers and exhibitors. It will be. proved in a subsequent 
section of this book that the practice of worshipping some 
divinities had already made its appearance in the time of 
Panini. Patafijali uses the very word arccé in his Maha- 
bhdsya while commenting on the above-mentioned sitra of 
Panini. He says that the Mauryas had images of gods 
(areca) made for obtaining gold (Mauryairhiranyarthibhih 
arcca prakalpita). In the sectarian literature of later times, 
this word is very frequently used along with the earlier ones 
noticed above as well as such terms as vapuh, tanu, vigraha, 
rupa, bera, etc., which denoted that these objects of 
worship were not mere symbolical representations of the 
particular gods and goddesses, but were their very bodies 
and forms. 

The above discussion shows that some of the Indian 
words for image had different connotations according to 
their appearance in texts of early or late dates and according 
to their use in particular contexts. Tconography as a subject 
for study is chiefly concerned with images or icons having 
the third significance just delineated, and their accessories. 
It has very little to do with mere symbols or symbolic 
representations of gods, whether they are anthropomorphic 
or theriomorphic. This point will have to be particularly 
borne in mind while determining the question of the antiquity 


1 Astadhyayi, Srischandra Vasu’s Edition, p. 97§. 
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of image-worship in India in connection with the preliminary 
considerations regarding our subject. This discussion has 
gained some new orientation since the discovery of many 
objects, seals with representations of human and animal 
figures and pictographs on them, numerous terracotta figurines 
and a few fragmentary stone sculptures, in course of the 
excavations of the prehistoric sites in the Indus Valley. 
Marshall has discussed the nature of many aniconic objects, 
usually of stone, more or less realistically modelled as phalli, 
a large number of which have been discovered there ; he is of 
opinion that their ostensible use seems to have been as cult 
objects. Further notice of these will be taken in connection 
with the interpretation of the Rgvedic epithet Signadeva and 
the evolution of phallicism in India. The three-headed 
horned figure, represented as seated in a particular yogic 
dsana (it greatly corresponds to the kirmasana, of later times 
in which the heels are placed crosswise under the gluteals), 
surrounded by such animals as a rhinoceros, a water-buffalo, 
an elephant and a tiger and crude representations of men, 
appearing on a seal, has been described by Marshall as the 
prototype of Siva-Pagupati of subsequent days. Another sea] 
bears on it a seated human figure having on either side a half- 
kneeling figure in respectful attitude, above whom a snake 
is shown with its hood spread; the attitude of the flanking 
figurines in this seal, even though their hands may not be in 
the afjali pose, distinctly reminds us of the pose in which 
the attendants of the cult deities are shown in the later 
sectarian art of India. ‘‘ Three more seals bear on them 
representations of nude tree gods standing erect with arms 
hanging on sides like the images of the Jinas in the kdyotsarga 
posture and each attended by a half-kneeling votary above 
whom a serpent spreads its head.’’ On the basis of the above 
data, R. P. Chanda observes, ‘‘ The excavations at Harappa 
and Mohenjodaro have brought to light ample evidence to 
show that the worship of images of human and superhuman 
beings in Yoga postures, both seated and standing, prevailed 
in the Indus Valley in the Chalcolithic period.’ But 


1 R. P. Chanda, Mediaeval Indian Sculptures in the British Museum, p. 9. 
F-6 
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whether these and such others appearing on a few more seals 
of this type can be regarded as definite representations of cult- 
objects cannot be determined with certainty so long as we 
are unable to unravel the mystery of the script and language 
of the highly cultured people of the Indus Valley. Similarly, 
many of the numerous terracotta figurines, unearthed there 
in course of excavations and tentatively described by Mackay 
as images of household gods, are very difficult of correct 
interpretation at the present state of our knowledge.’ Similar 
difficulty confronts us with regard to the definite explanation 
of the character of a few of the neolithic finds in India which 
have been described by some scholars as cult objects. The 
metal manikin of crude design in the collection of the pre- 
historic objects in the Indian Museum may or may not 
represent such a specimen.” 

The nature of the prehistoric remains just discussed 
cannot be determined with certainty on account of the absence 
of any literary data throwing clear light on them; but with 
the help of certain passages occurring in the Rgveda, the 
earliest extant literature of the Indo-Aryans, it is possible to 
offer a tentative explanation about some of them. It may be 
observed, however, that in India, prior to the advent of the 
Aryans, image-worship might have been practised by her 
original settlers. But it is still a matter of doubt and 
controversy when this was first introduced among the Aryans 
who migrated into India. From the beginning of- the 
scientific method of Vedic studies in India this question 
engaged the attention of scholars. The question, ‘‘ Did the 
Vedic Indians make images of their gods?’’, was answered in 
the negative by Max Miiller. He said, ‘‘ The religion of the 
Vedas knows no idols. The worship of idols in India is a 
secondary formation, a later degradation of the more primitive 


1 For the stone Phalli, :ead Marshall, Mohenjo-Daro and the Indus Civilisa- 
tion, Vol. I, p. 59. For two figures on the seals noticed above. cf. Marshall, op. 
cit., Vol. I, p. 52; Pl. XII, Figs. 18-14, 18-19, 22. For Mackay’s interpretation 
of the terracotta figurines, cf. Mackay, Further Excavations at Mohenjo-Daro 
Vol. T, pp. 258-59. : 


2 Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, p. Gl4;- Pie xy Big. 17. 
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worship of ideal gods.’’* H.H. Wilson, in his preface to 
Visnupurdna (p. ii), remarks that ‘‘ the worship of the Vedas 
is for the most part domestic worship, consisting of prayers 
and oblations offered, in their own houses, not in temples, by 
individuals for individual good and addressed to unreal 
presences, not to visible types. In a word, the religion of 
the Vedas was not idolatry.’’ Macdonell has discussed the 
question further and suggested that image-worship was not 
known to the Indians of the early Vedic period. He observes, 
‘‘ The physical appearance of the gods is anthropomorphic, 
though only in a shadowy manner ; for it often represents only 
aspects of their natural bases figuratively described to illustrate 
their activities. . . . The arms of the sun are simply his rays, 
and his eye is intended to represent his physical aspect. The 
tongue and limbs of Agni merely denote his flames. The 
fingers of Trita are referred to only in order to illustrate his 
character as a preparer of Soma, and the belly of Indra only 
to emphasise his powers of drinking Soma. Two or three 
gods are spoken of as having or assuming all forms. It is 
easy to understand that in the case of deities whose outward 
shape was so vaguely conceived and whose connection with 
natural phenomena was in many instances still clear, no 
mention of either images or temples is found in the Rgveda.’”” 
This long extract very accurately sums up the view-point of 
those scholars who would answer the question under discussion 
in the negative. 

But, quite an opposite view is expressed by others who, 
on the basis of some passages in the Rgveda, suggested that 
the practice of making images was well known among the 
early Vedic Indo-Aryans. The descriptions of many of the 
divinities given in various hymns, which have been explained 
away as cases of vague and uncertain anthropomorphism by 
Macdonell and others, have been made much of by their 
opponents who find in them definite allusion to images. 
Bollensen says that from the common appellation of the gods 


1 Max Miller, Chins from a German Workshop, Vol. I, p. 38. 
2 Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, pp. 17-18. Refer also for his views to 
J.R.A.S., LVII, 1909, p. 817. 
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as ‘ divo naras’, i.e., men of the sky, or simply as naras, 4.€., 
men; and from the epithet ‘ nrpesas’, i.e., © having the form 
of men ’ (R. V., III. 4, 5), we may conclude that the Indians 
did not merely in imagination assign human forms to their 
gods, but also represented them in a sensible manner. The 
passage in the Rgveda (II. 33, 9) describes a painted image 
of Rudra in this manner, ‘‘ with strong limbs, many-formed, 
awful brown, he is painted with shining golden colours ”’ 
(Sthirebhirangaih pururipa ugro babhruh sukrebhih pipise 
hiranyaih) ; an image of Varuna is described thus, ‘* wearing 
a golden coat of mail, he veils himself in his radiance ; spies 
sit around him’’ (R. V., I. 25, 18: vibhraddrapim 
hiranyayam varuno vasta nirnijam | pari spaso  nisedire) ; 
the Maruts appear to be distinguished from their “ gods ’, 7.e., 
images, in the Rgveda (V. 52, 15), where the hymnist says, 
‘* we now pray to the gods of these (Maruts) so as to get to 
them (ni manvana esdm devih accha) ; then such commonly 
found expressions as vapuh, tanu, ripa, etc., used in connec- 
tion with some of the Vedic gods, have particular reference 
to their images: the word sandrs, found in some Vedic 
texts, is one of the oldest expressions most probably 
denoting an image. Thus argued Bollensen in support of his 
contention that the images played a very prominent part in 
the religious practice of the early Vedic Indo-Aryans.* S. V. 
Venkateswara, another exponent of this view, went still 
further and adduced more textual evidence in its support. 
While he was engaged in a controversy with Macdonell about 
the development of early Hindu iconography, carried on in 
the pages of the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1916, 
1917 and 1918, he mentioned, among others, the following 
passages which contained according to him definite reference 
to the images of the gods: R. V., T. 21, 2—Indraqni 
Sumbhata narah (men decorate Indra and Agni oa sV oo Vb ie 
69, 12—siirmyam susiramiva (like a hollow tube; Ballantyne 
has rendered this passage as “a beautiful perforated iron 
image, cf. his Mahabhasya) ; Indra is referred to in many 


‘ Muir, Original Sanskrit Texts. Vol. V, pp. 453-54. 
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Revedic passages as susipra (having beautiful cheeks and 
jaws), Rudra as kapardin (wearing braided coil of hair), Vayu 
as darsata (striking to the eye, beautiful); R. V., IV. 58, 
3—catvdn srnga trayo asya pada dve sirse sapta hastaso asya 
(he has four horns, three feet, two heads and seven hands).* 
But after a long controversy with Macdonell on this as well 
as other matters relating to the subject, Venkateswara was 
then of opinion that the Vedic evidence was not at all sufficient 
for deciding whether gods were iconically represented in the 
early Vedic period or not. In a later contribution (Rapam, 
Nos. 42-4, 1980), he was more definite, and he collected 
numerous additional passages from the Rgveda and other 
Vedas in support of his view; he even used the term 
iconography in relation to the representation of the Vedic. 
deities. He assigned the foremost place to the well-known 
verse in the Rgveda, IV. 24, 10, which was also noticed by 
Macdonell and others. The latter thought that it was a late 
passage probably containing an allusion to some concrete 
symbol of Indra. It is: Ka imam dasabhirmamendram 
krinatt dhenubhih 1 Yada vrtrani jamghanadathainam me 
punardadat (‘ Who will buy this my Indra for ten cows? 
When he has slain his foes, he may give him back to me’). 
Venkateswara remarks about the passage thus : ‘‘ The context 
shows that there were permanent images of Indra made and 
hired for what was in probability an Indra festival, and 
there were apparently images of Vrtra made for each occasion, 
whence the plural Vrtrani to be slain by Indra.’’ With 
regard to R. V., V. 52, 15, noticed above, Venkateswara 
makes this significant observation, ‘‘ This passage is also 
interesting in that it shows that there was no idol worship, 
but that images were used as concrete representations of gods 
whose real form and existence were conceived as different.’ 
The existence of two forms of each god, one the concrete and 

1 Venkateswara says that this is a description of Agni; for a late sculpture 
of a deity corresponding to it, now to be found in the east gate of the Chidambaram 
temple, see H. Krishna Sastri’s South Indian Gods and Goddesses, Fig 147; 
Krishna Sastri describes it ag Agni, but it should more accurately be described as 


Yajfiapurusa. one of the minor manifestations of Visnu; cf. eA Gee R80, 
Elements of Hindu Iconography, Vol. I, Part 1, pp. 248-50. 
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finite and the other the abstract and infinite, is clear according 
to him in a Yajurveda passage (T'.S., I. 7. 12; also ACV 
VII. 31) which reads svaya tanva tanumairayata (° with 
your own, 7.é., real, body enter this concrete body ’). In his 
opinion, the image is regarded in the Rgveda merely as a 
physical tenement of the real form of the god, while in these 
texts we have two forms of the god mentioned—that in the 
image being only an apparent and evanescent form, and that 
in the universe being the real and permanent form (svd 
tanuh). He finds reference to the relationship of these forms, 
finite and infinite, of the god even in the Rgveda (VII. 
100, 6) which speaks of Visnu’s assumption of another, the 
finite form in the battle with Vrtra, where he was a worthy 
companion of Indra (yadanyariipah samithe babhitha) ; Indra, 
who used Visnu as his vehicle (Visnvanusthitah), asked him 
to expand: into the infinite space (sakhe Visno vitaram 
vikramasva) elbowing Vrtra out of existence till the latter 
begged to be received into the body of Indra himself. From 
this Venkateswara concluded that the belief was that the 
finite cabined in a particular form was not cribbed or confined 
by this fact but was capable of infinite expansion. He finds 
distinct references to the fashioning of images in such 
passages as R. V., VI. 28, 6 (asrtram cit krnutha supratikam 
1.e€., ° make that which was an ugly mass a beautiful image ’) ; 
R.V., IV. 17, 4 Undrasya kartaé svapastamo bhit, i.e., “ the 
maker of Indra was a most stalwart being, a most skilful 
workman ’) ; casting of metal images is also referred to in the 
Rgveda and other Vedas in such passages as R.V., VIII. 69, 
12 (suirmyam sustramiva, t.e., ‘ like a hollow tube’), R. V., 
X. 184, 1 (Visnuryonim kalpayatu tvasta rapani pimésatu | 
A sificatu prajapatirdhata garbham dadhatu te, i.e., ‘ May 
Visnu make the female organ fit ; may Tvasta fix the limbs ; 
may Prajapati sprinkle; may Dhata hold your embryo ’), 
R.V., I. 82, 2 (Tvastismai vajram svaryam tataksa, i.e., 
‘ Tvasta made the thunderbolt for Indra, which could be far 
flung’), etc. He further finds references to temples 
(devagrhas) in such passages as R.V., VII. 56, 14 (Sahasri- 
yam damyam bhigametam grhamedhiyam maruto jusadhvam, 
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t.e., ‘ Oh! Maruts accept this your portion offered at the 
temple ’), R.V., VII. 59, 10 (Grhamedhasa, i.e., the Maruts 
in the houses are munificent), etc. Venkateswara thinks 
that this inference froni the passages is supported by the finds 
of images of the storm gods in Babylonia. He even finds 
allusion to processions of images in R. V., I. 10, 1 and III. 
53, 5-6. ‘‘ In the latest (Khila) Vedic texts, the goddess 
Sri is represented as a golden antelope adorned with garlands 
of silver and gold ’’ (he obviously refers to the S7i Sakta in 
this statement). 

The arguments of the two sets of scholars holding opposite 
views about the problem under discussion had to be given 
at some length in order to assess their proper worth. The 
whole question, however, revolves round the correct under- 
standing of the nature of the religion which was in vogue 
among the higher section of the Indo-Aryans in the Vedic 
period. The early and late Vedic texts mostly throw light 
on the customs and practices of this class of people, and 
whatever hypothesis we make is mainly concerned about 
them. There are certain passages in the texts, however, which 
may incidentally throw some light on the beliefs and practices 
of the pre-Aryan settlers of India. The former believed in 
the divine character of the many and various forces of nature 
which inspired their awe and imagination. Not only these 
were duly personified and venerated by them, but also various 
abstract principles were raised by them to a similar august 
position and respected. The ostensible mode of the expression 
of their regard for these multifarious divinities was by means 
of the ritualistic performance of various types of sacrifices 
in which a certain spirit of contract prevailed. The god or 
gods in whose honour different sacrifices were to be performed 
by a king or a nobleman with the help of his priests, really 

the mediators, were required to fulfil the desires of the 
 gacrificer. He sought to propitiate the divine powers by the 
process of offering gifts to them, realising fully his compara- 
tive weakness and inability to exist satisfactorily without 
their constant aid. Again, .such was the efficacy of these 
sacrificial offerings, accompanied by regular prayers in the 
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shape of hymns recited and sung with due intonation and 
emphasis, that the whole act used to cast a spell as it were on 
the deities who then condescended to grant his desires. 
There was no one particular god who was venerated as the 
highest by the hymnist or his client for all times and places, 
and the same man who was extolling the greatness of a certain 
god in one hymn and subordinating the other divinities to him 
might in the next hymn make another the most exalted. 
Thus, the main trend of the religion as practised by the 
higher section of the early Vedic Indo-Aryans was polytheistic 
and henotheistic or kathenotheistic, in which sacrifice played 
the most important part; it was, in fact, the religious 
practice, par excellence, which was full of ritualistic acts 
(kriyavisesabahula) and which had for its objective the attain- 
ment of wealth and enjoyment in this world (bhogaisvaryaga- 
tim prati). Other-worldliness was mostly conspicuous by its 
absence in the thought. of the early Vedic Indo-Aryan, who 
felt a real pleasure in living a prosperous and joyful life. 
There was little scope for deep meditation in his early rituals, 
his deities being hardly ever the objects of his dhydnayoga. 
In such religious practice as briefly outlined above, what con- 
ceivable place could be assigned to the images of the Vedic 
gods? Those scholars who advocate their existence in this 
period would have us believe that all these sacrificial acts 
were performed in the presence of these sensible’ 
representations. But, in most of the early authoritative 
Brahmanas, which fay down with meticulous details the mode 
of performing the various sacrifices, there is practically no 
reference to the idols of the gods, which would certainly have 
been explicitly mentioned if they were found necessary. In 
the subsequent period of the history of India, when the divine 
images had come to play a requisite part in the religious lives 
of her people, they are clearly described as such in the con- 
temporary literature. 
Scholars like Bollensen and Venkateswara mainly utilise 
the anthropomorphic descriptions of many of the Vedic 
divinities as contained in the hymns of the Rqveda in support 
of their theory. But what is the extent of this anthropo- 
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morphism? Keith correctly remarks, ‘‘ Though it would be 
wrong to ignore the anthropomorphic character of the gods, 
the Vedic pantheon has none of the clearcut figures of the 
Greek, and unlike the Greek deities it is seldom difficult to 
doubt that the anthropomorphic forms but faintly veil 
phenomena of nature.’’* The degree of this anthropomor- 
phism, again, was extremely variable. Such deities like 
Strya, Usas, Agni, etc., for example, were intimately 
connected with their natural bases, and. thus they could have 
very little of this element. in their character ; whereas Indra, 
Varuna and some other Vedic gods, who were considerably 
freed from their connection with the phenomena which 
produced their conception, could possess it to a very great 
extent. The endowment of the Vedic gods with particular 
forms in the imagination of the seers has been discussed at 
length by Yaska in his Nirukta, a work to be dated as early 
as 500 B.C. This interesting discussion requires to be fully 
quoted here, as it throws a flood of light on the problem at 
issue. Yaska writes, ““ Now follows discussion of the form 
of the gods (akara-cintanam devatinim). Some say, they 
resemble human beings in form (purusavidhah), for their 
panegyrics and their appellations are like those of sentient 
- beings; and their human limbs are referred to in the hymns. 
rir They are also (associated in their hymns of praise) 
with objects with which men are usually associated. 
Shree ie Moreover, they are associated with the sort of 
actions with which men are usually associated. Others say, 
the gods do not resemble human beings in form (apurusa- 
vidhah), because those gods that are (actually) seen do not 
resemble human beings in form; as, for instance, Agni 
(fire-god), Vayu (wind-god), Aditya (sun-god), Prthivi 
(earth-goddess), Candramas (moon-god), etc. As to the view 
that panegyrics of the gods are like those of sentient beings, 
(they reply) that inanimate objects, beginning from dice and 
ending with herbs, are likewise praised. As to the view that 


1 A. B. Keith, Religion and Philosophy of the Veda and Upanishads, 
Vol. I, p. 58. 
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the human limbs of the gods are referred to in the hymns, 
(they reply) that this (treatment) 1s accorded to inanimate 
objects. . . . As to the view (that in their hymns of praise the 
gods are associated) with objects with which men are 
associated, (they reply) that it is just the same (in the case 
of inanimate objects)... . . . Or the gods may both resemble 
human beings in form as well as may not resemble human 
beings in form. Or the gods who do not resemble human 
beings in form exist in the form of Karman (sacrifice) ; as for 
instance, the sacrifice performed by the Yajamana (sacrificer). 
This is the opinion of those who know the legends.’"’ This 
long quotation fully illustrates the attitude of a person of the’ 
6th century B.C., well-versed in the Vedic lore, to the whole 
question of anthropomorphism of the Vedic divinities. To 
this anthropomorphisation will have to be added the charac- 
teristic manner of presenting many of the gods in therio- 
morphic forms, the latter again in some instances being 
ideologically connected with the different deities. Thus, 
the sun traversing through the wide firmament of the sky 
could be easily conceived as a mythical bird having beautiful 
wings (suparno garutmdn) ; the fleet-footed horse might also 
symbolise the sun as a Rgvedic verse indicates (VII. 77, 3; 
here the goddess Dawn is said to lead a white steed). Some- 
times, this connection cannot be easily established. Thus, 
Agni is very often likened to various animals, ‘‘ in most cases 
doubtless with a view to indicating his functions rather than 
representing his personal form.’’ He is endowed with 
various animal and other forms such. as those of a bull, a calf, 
a steed, an eagle, a swan and many other things. Two deities 
who are conceived invariably in animal form are the one- 
footed goat (Aja Ekapad) and the serpent of the deep (Ahi 
budhnya). The former may he the lightning flash coming 


1 Lakshman Sarup, The Nighantu and The Nirukta, English Translation 
and Notes, pp. 116-17. R. P. Chanda first noted the importance of this passage 
in his work, The Beginnings of Art in Eastern India, M.A.8.I., No. 80, pp. 1-2. 
Gopinath Rao, on the basis of this passage in the Nirukta, wrongly inferred that 
image worship seems to have become common in the time of Yaska; T. A. G. 
Rao, Elements of Hindu Iconography, Vol. IT, Introduction, p. 5. 
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down to earth in a single streak while the latter would seem 
to be an atmospheric deity dwelling in the atmospheric ocean. 
But these and many other similar concepts are pure and simple 
imageries without actual concrete bases. These theriomor- 
phic and anthropomorphic descriptions, however, played an 
important part in the evolution of some of the cult gods 
in the subsequent religious history of India. Thus, it will 
be interesting to refer to two typical cases. Rudra, the Vedic 
base of the cult god Siva, is very often mythologically 
connected with Agni in the Epic and Puranic literature. 
Agni has been likened frequently with a bull in the Vedic 
texts, and Rudra himself is called a bull in some Vedic verses 
(cf. R.V. IL. 38, 8: Pra babhrave vrsabhaya Svitice etc., or 
Il. 33, 6: Unmaé mamanda vsrabho marutvan, etc.). Now, 
on the basis of this very fact, Rudra-Siva is sometimes 
primarily conceived in the form of a bull, and there are 
definite numismatic data in support of the representation of 
Siva asa bull. But, by a converted mental process of think- 
ing on the part of his worshipper, the theriomorphic form of 
the deity is assigned the position of a mount of the same god 
conceived anthropomorphically. Again, in some much later 
representations, this so-called animal mount of Rudra-Siva 
is made to assume the pure human form of the deity himself, 
with this difference only that its front hands are shown in 
the afjali pose. Similarly, the Vedic Visnu, one of the 
constituent elements of the composite cult god Vasudeva- 
Narayana-Visnu of the Epic and Puranic age, is undoubtedly 
one of the aspects of the sun-god in the Vedic period. The 
sun-bird, Garutman referred to above, is invariably assigned 
the position of the mount or vehicle to the above-named cult 
deity and is represented in the later art as a hybrid creature, 
part man and part bird (though in the early Buddhist monu- 
ment of Sanchi, Garuda is represented as a mythical bird 
with kundalas in its ear). But the concrete representations 
of these anthropomorphic, theriomorphic and hybrid forms 
make their appearance in the sectarian art of much later date, 
and we do not find any reference whatsoever to such figures 
in the multifarious descriptions of the early Vedic divinities. 
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It is to be noted, however, that the affinity of these later | 
hybrid creatures of imagination is more marked with the 
different composite forms of a peculiar character found on 
the various Indus Valley seals of the pre-Vedic period. The 
latter have been discussed at some length in the first part of 
Chapter V of this book. 

It will be useful, now, to consider in their proper 
perspective some of the early Vedic texts, already referred to, 
which are utilised by Bollensen and Venkateswara in support 
of their views. The whole of the 33rd hymn of the second 
mandala of the Rgveda, the first line of the 9th verse of which 
is taken by the former to allude to a painted image of Rudra, 
contains the praises of the god in which he is described in 
various ways; thus in verse 3, he is addressed as Vajrabahu 
(with thunderbolt-like arms) ; in verse 5 he is characterised 
as soft-bellied, of good hailing voice, brown and possessing a 
beautiful nose (Rdidarah suhavo...babhruh susipro...); im 
verse 8, he is brown and white at the same time (babhrave... 
§vitice) ; in verse 10, he is addressed as the worthy god holding 
bow and arrow, wearing a beautiful and multiformed niska 
garland (t.e., a garland made of niskas covered with many 
forms—Arhan bibharsi sdyakani dhanvarhan niskam yajatam 
visvarupam) ; above all, in the line quoted by Bollensen the 
word pururupah (having multifarious forms) shows that the 
god Rudra was endowed with various forms according to the 
imagination of the hymnist Grtsamada, and there is not the 
least justification for assuming that these were based on actual 
concrete figures. Similarly, the allusion to a probable image 
of Varuna wearing a golden coat of mail with spies sitting 
around him, in: BR. V.. I-26; 13; a< met, ageall convincing. 
Varuna, the moral god, sung by the hymnist in various ways, 
is conceived as covered by a coat of mail and veiled in his 
radiance, thus being impervious to prying eyes, but himself 
looking into the secret virtues and vices of the mortals: the 
hymnist’s idea about his spies is a necessary corollary of this 
conception about him, for the god sends them to look into the 
actions of mankind and report to him all about them. As 
regards R. V., V. 52, 15, Max Miiller has translated the 
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whole verse in this way, “‘ If he, after perceiving them, has 
approached them as gods with an offering, then may he for a 
gift remain united with the brilliant (Maruts) who by their 
ornaments are glorious on their march.’’ He further remarks, 
‘This verse, as Roth says, is very obscure ;...whatever the 
verse may mean, esim devah cannot mean the gods of the 
Maruts or prove the existence of idols, as Bollensen and even 
Muir imagined.’’* This verse is undoubtedly difficult of 
correct interpretation ; it is, extremely uncertain whether the 
particular extract from it at all means the images of the 
Maruts, and one cannot support a theory with the help of this 
enigmatic passage. The eleventh verse in the same hymn, 
however, may throw some light on it; there we are told that 
the Maruts might assume different forms according to their 
different functions (iti citra ripani darsya), such as protecting 
the world or collectively supporting it or sustaining from afar 
(the planets, stars and others). The devas in the passage in 
question may mean these various imaginary forms. In 
any case, if we read the whole hymn in which it occurs, 
we cannot. but hesitate to accept the interpretation 
put upon it by the above-mentioned scholars. Sumbhata in 
the passage in R. V., I. 21, 2, explained by Sayana as 
‘ nandvidhairalankadraih sobhitau kuruta’, actually means 
‘ adorned with various praises,’ which are figuratively taken 
by Sayana to mean ornaments The words sairmyam 
susiramiva in R. V., VIII. 69, 12, cannot unquestionably 
refer to an image of Varuna in that particular context; 
Ballantyne’s rendering of this passage is based on the similar 
description of a perforated iron image in later works, which 
was heated and employed as a sort of punishment for wrong- 
doers who were compelled to embrace it. But that sense can 
hardly be applied here. No great importance can be assigned 
to the descriptive epithets as susipra, kapardin, darsata and 
such others which merely emphasise the anthropomorphic 
conception of the deities to whom they are applied. The 
Revedic verse, Catvari srnga etc. (TV. 58, 3), merely presents 
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to us in a metaphorical manner the Vedic sacrifice. Yaska 
explains the imagery, thus, ‘‘ The four horns stand for the 
four Vedas, three legs for the three savanas, viz., the pratah-, 
the madhyandina- and the trtiya-savana, the two heads for the 
istis, viz., the prayaniya and the udayaniya, and the seven 
hands for sapta chandas or the mantras. Here sacrifice is 
likened to a bull bellowing, tied in three ways; this threefold 
binding is explained by Yaska as referring to its association 
with the mantras, brahmanas and the kalpasitras; the 
bellowing of the bull stands for the praising of the gods in 
sacrifices with Rk-mantras, offering oblations to them with 
Yajus ones, and praying to the gods with Saman songs. The 
god Sacrifice is said to have entered into human beings for 
the purpose of making them offer sacrifices." Such passages 
as R. V., VI. 28, Gand IV. 17, 4, which according to Venka- 
teswara contain distinct references to the fashioning of images, 
do not admit of the interpretations which have been put upon 
them, if they are read along with their contexts. What is 
the full meaning of the two verses in which the above occur? 
In the first, cows, probably fhe clouds alluded to in a 
metaphorical manner, are exhorted by the hymnist, 
Bharadvaja, the son of Brhaspati, to nourish him and his 
people, to make lean, and thus ugly-looking, bodies beautiful, 
and to make his and his friends’ houses prosperous; the cows 
are described as emitting auspicious sounds, the gifts of which 
are so well sung in the sacrificial assemblies (Yayam gavo 
medayatha kréam  cidagr7 .. citkrnutha — supratikam | 
Bhadram grham_ krnutha ohadr aco brhadvo vaya ucyate 
sabhdsu). In the second, on th: other hand, Vamadeva 


1 Yaska, Nirukta, XIII. 1, 7—Catvari Srnga itiveda va etg uktastrayo asya 
pada iti svarani trini dve Sirse prayaniyodayaniye saptahastdsah sapta chandémsi 
tridhabaddhah tredha baddho mantrabrahmanakalpairvrsabho roraviti roravanamasya 
savanakramena  rgbhiryajurbhissamabhiryadenamrgbhissamsanti —_- yajurbhiryajanti 
samabhisstuvanti mahodeva ityesa hi mahadn devo yadyajiio martyo Gvivesetyesa hi 
manusydnavisati yajanaya tasyottara bhtiyase nirvacandya. Reference has already 
been made to a late sculpture corresponding partly to this description (the figure 
is human, its mount being the bull) in the eastern Gopura of the Chidambaram 
temple. It is Visnu in one of his minor manifestations; in the Brahmana literature 
(cf. Satapatha Brahmana, XIV. 1, 1, 6), Visnu is identical with sacrifice, and here 
We see the imagery is carried further and given a concrete shape. 
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Rsi describes Dyaus who was the progenitor of Indra, 
copiously praised, wielder of good thunderbolt and not fallen 
from heaven, as being possessed of a valiant son by bringing 
forth whom Dyaus became a most skilful workman 
(Suviraste janita manyata dyaurindrasya karté svapastamo 
bhit ' Ya im jajdna svaryam suvajramanapacyutam sadaso na 
bhima). Thus, there cannot be the least justification for our 
finding in any portion of these Rk verses a reference to the 
practice of image-making. Pratika in the first passage should 
not be made much of, because the sense of a symbol or an 
image became attached to it in later texts ; as vigraha primarily 
meant a body and secondarily also came to denote an 
image, so was the case with this word. Very little also can 
be said in support of the above-named scholar’s method of 
finding a reference to the practice of casting metal images 
in the particular passages quoted by him from the Rqveda. 
The late hymn of the text (R. V., X. 184, 1) is really a 
mantra uttered in the time of impregnation (garbhadhana), 
and there are clear indications of the real meaning of 
the three verses constituting the hymn. As regards the 
particular passages in such Hk verses as VIT. 56, 14, and VII. 
59, 10, if these are taken to allude to the temples of the 
Maruts, numerous others may be collected from the same 
text, which can be assumed to denote them. But the fact is 
that there is practically no support for the assumption that 
words hke grhamedhiyam or grhamedhisa even distantly 
allude to the temples or shrines of such Vedic gods as the 
Maruts. The characteristic terms, however, used in the 
qrhyastitras, as we shall presently see, are devagrha, devagara, 
devakula, devdyatana, ete., which denote the shrines of the 
gods; but, by the time the latest section of the Vedic litera- 
ture was composed, images and temples had already been 
accepted by the higher sections of the Vedic Indo-Aryans. 
In the Satapatha Brahmana, description is given of a structure 
of post and thatch with mat walls, which was discussed by 
Simpson as denoting a temple; but Coomaraswamy has 
rightly pointed out that “‘ this was a building for the perfor- 
mance of sacrifices, not a temple in the later sense.’’ This, 
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_again, was a very simple shed of the primitive type and was 
called pracinavaméa or pragvamésa (also described as Sala) on 
account of the top beams which were bamboo ones extending 
from west to east ; on a different mode of laying these again, 
the fire chapel was differently designated. In the udicina- 
vamésa type of structure, also named vimata by Hiranyakesin 
(Srautasatra, 3, 2 and 7, 1), the beams were laid from south 
to north. In more pompous types of sacrifices performed 
by kings, these types of buildings also served as fire chapels. 
In the Brahmana literature, again, ‘‘ many precise and 
elaborate details are given regarding the building of altars, 
generally fire-altars ’’ of various shapes ; and it is noteworthy 
that the rules for the construction of these sacrificial altars, 
given in the Sulva Sutras, make use of dynamic symmetry, 
of which no trace can be recognised at a later period.’ But 
nowhere in such literature is to be found any reference, 
however slight, to the mode of construction of temples or 
shrines, which must have found some place if the images 
and temples had played some part in the sacrificial réligion 
of the early Vedic Indo-Aryans. The supposed allusion to 
the processions of the images of Indra in Rgveda, I. 10, 1 
and III. 53, 5-6, if carefully scrutinised, will be found to 
rest on no better data. 

It has been found necessary to discuss the views of 
Bollensen and Venkateswara at some length in the above 
paragraphs, because their hypothesis was adumbrated with 
great skill and confidence as well as with the hypothetical 
support of elaborate textual data, their presentation of the 
case being by far the ablest one. Brindavan Ch. Bhatta- 
charyya, in the long introduction to his work on Indian 
Images, Part I, did also expound the view sponsored 
by the above scholars; but the premises laid down by him 
in support of his conclusion were more or less the same as 
have been critically estimated and need not be discussed here 
in detail. The Rgvedic verse, X. 130, 8, does not prove 
the existence of the practice of image worship in early Vedic 


1 Coomaraswamy, Historu of Indian and Indonesian Art, p- 42, 
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religion ; but as has been pointed out above that the verse, 
if it is read along with the succeeding ones and if the com- 
mentary of Sayana is properly understood, does not at all 
justify us in finding in it an allusion to the making of images 
of the early Vedic gods and worshipping them. The mere use 
of the word pratima or pratika without the proper context will 
not be sufficient to demonstrate anything. Venkateswara, as 
has been pointed above, expressly remarks with reference to 
R. V., V. 52, 15, ‘‘ that it shows that there was no idol 
worship.’’ In this connection, the interesting remark of 
Bloomfield requires to be noted at length: ‘“The mind of 
the Vedic poet is the rationalistic mind of the ruminating 
philosopher, rather than the artistic mind which 
reproduces the finished product. It is engaged too 
much in reasoning about and constantly altering the wavering 
shapes of the gods, so that these remain to the end of Vedic 
time too uncertain in outline, tco fluid in substance for the 
modelling hand of the artist. On a pinch we could imagine 
a statue of the most material of the Vedic god Indra; but it: 
is hard to imagine a statue of the god Varuna. As a matter 
of fact there is no record of Vedic ikons, or Vedic temples. 
‘Tn all these senses there is no Vedic Pantheon.’’* The long 
extract from Yaska’s Nirukta, already referred to above, 
dealing with the anthropomorphism of the Vedic gods, 
should be noted again in this connection. R. P. Chanda 
rightly remarks, in regard to it, ‘‘ This discussion clearly 
shows that up to the time of Yaska which synchronises with 
the last phase of the Vedic period the Vedic gods had not 
been invested with the forms in which they appear in the 
Epics and the Puranas.’’? Non-existence of images and 
temples or the absence of the practice of image-worship among 
the higher section of the Vedic Indo-Aryans was not the 
characteristic only of this ancient people of the world. Many 
other nations of the ancient world can be shown to have been 
aniconists in practice. It is late in the religious history of 


2 Bloomfield, Religion of the Veda, p. 89. 
2 R. P. Chanda, M.A.S.I., No. 30, p. 2. The Grhyasitras which refer to 
shrines of gods are collectively to be placed much later than Yaska. 
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China and Japan that any tangible traces of image-worship 
are to be found. Many of the nomadic tribes of the Semites 
did not practise it. ‘Among the Jews it appeared only in 
exceptional cases (e.g., the Golden Calf and the Brazen 
Serpent). Caesar and Tacitus assert that there were neither 
temples nor images among the Teutons. In Rome, according 
to Varro, the Romans lived 170 years without representing 
their gods by images. Even among the Greeks we find 
scarcely any traces of idolatry in the time of the Pelasgi.’” 
When Bloomfield very guardedly wrote that one could 
imagine ‘ on a pinch ’ a statue of Indra as he was the most 
material of the Vedic gods, he had in his mind the verses 
(R. V., IV. 24, 10 and VIII. 1, 5) which had already been 
noted. Macdonell thus observes in his Vedic Mythology 
(p. 155), ‘‘ Material objects are occasionally mentioned in the 
later Vedic literature as symbols representing deities. 
Something of this kind (possibly an image) must be meant 
even in a passage of the Rgveda, in which the: poet asks, 
‘Who will buy this, etc’.’’ Again, in R. V., VIII. 1, 5, 
reference to some form of an idol is seen by him. The 
hymnist says, ‘‘O thunderbolt-bearing Indra. We do not 
sell you even at a large price; O Vajra-bearer, not even for 
thousands or ten thousands of riches; O possessor of many 
treasures, not even in exchange of untold wealth ’’ (Mahe 
cana tvamadrivah para sulkdya deyim'! Na_ sahasraiya 
nayutdya vajrivo na sataya gatamagha). Hopkins remarks 
about these two passages in his Religions of India (p. 150), 
thus, “‘ That images of the gods were supposed to be powerful 
may be-inferred from the late verses (R. V., IV. 24, 10)— 
“Who will buy my Indra, etc’., but allusions to idolatry are 
elsewhere extremely doubtful.’’ There can be no gainsaying 
the fact that in these two passages, very likely references to 
some sensible representations of Indra are made, for these are 
actually offered for hire by the hymnist. But, even here, if 
we read these verses along with the context, we feel .grave 
doubt about accepting them as referring to actual images of 


1 Encyoclopaediq of Religion and Ethics, Vol. VII., p. 118, 
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Indra. As Coomaraswamy remarks, ‘‘ Just as the Bodhi- 
tree and paduka at Bharhut are called ‘ Buddha ’ (bhagavato), 
so here a symbol may have been referred to as ‘Indra’ ”’ 
(H.1.1.A., p. 42). But, here also the analogy is not complete. 
In the case of the various symbols aniconically representing 
the Master in the early Buddhist art of Central India, there 
cannot be the least hesitation in accepting them as regular 
objects of worship (piija); the use of the word ‘ bhagavat ’ 
in the Bharhut labels, the attitude of the accessory human 
and animal figures clustering round the central symbol in 
the bas-reliefs, and the very nature of the monuments in which 
they appear leave no doubt as regards their character. These 
Indra fetishes, on the other hand, were they mere symbols 
or images, were certainly not so many objects of worship. 
Reference has already been.made to Venkateswara’s remark 
about accepting these as permanent. images of Indra’ used in 
Indra festival. But the very context in the former passage 
and the term ‘vrtrdéni’ used in it give in my opinion 
the clue regarding their character. These were in all 
probability meant for abhicara purposes, for inflicting harm 
and injury on the enemies of the hirer by performing some 
sacrificial rituals in which they were principally utilised ; rf 
this interpretation of their original’ character is accepted, 
there remains no ground for Venkateswara’s supposition that 
vrtrami in the passage means ‘ apparently images of Vrtra 
made for each occasion, whence the plural vrtrani to be slain 
by Indra.’ As Vrtra was the arch enemy of Indra, the plural 
of the word in this passage figuratively refers to the enemies 
of the hirer, who were to be harmed or slain through the 
agency of these Indra fetishes. This is fully borne out by 
Sayana in this manner; the commentator says, Tadanim he 
kretaro yusmakam, madhya evamapi samayah kriyate t 
Yadayamindro vrtvani tvadiyan satriin jamghanat, etc., 1.€., 
the hvmnist says that this Indra of mine when it had killed 
vour Vrtras, 7.e., enemies, etc. Reference to abhicara 
ritual, though implicit here, is explicit in many other 
Vedic, especially Brahmana, passages, and a substantial 
portion of the Atharvaveda is devoted to it. Thus, there 
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can be no question of placing the Indra fetishes on the samc 
footing with the images of the cult gods of the subsequent 
period, though we shall see afterwards that particular varieties 

of some of the latter were used also for abhicara purposes (the 
rites associated with these acts unquestionably differed in the 
two periods). The above-mentioned sensible representations 
of Indra again remind us of various other objects which are 
mentioned in the Brahmanas as symbolising several Vedic 
divinities, all these symbols being necessarily intimately 
connected with the rituals of sacrifice. Thus, ‘‘ the wheel 
is in various ritual performances employed as a symbol of the 
sun, as representing both its shape and its motion. It is thus 
used in the Vajapeya sacrifice, in the ceremony of laying the 
sacrificial fire, and at the solstitial festival. Gold or a fire- 
brand was employed as a symbol of the sun, when drawing 
water after sunset instead of before ; and in piling the fire- 
altar, a disc of gold was placed on it to represent the sun.’” 
But: the clearest mention of a sensible representation is in 
association with the Agnicayana ceremony in sacrifice. This. 
ceremony deals with the building of the fire-altar, indepen- 
dently of the ordinary Agnyaddheya and Punaradheya 
ceremonies (the installation and the re-installation of the 
sacrificial fires). The Taittiriya Samhita (V. 2, 6-9) lays 
down that the objects named below are to be deposited in the 
foundation of the altar in this particular rite—a lotus leaf, 
a gold disc, a golden man (hiranmaya purusa), two wooden 
Jadles, a perforated brick, a brick of diérvd grass, a living 
tortoise, the heads of dead animals including those of a horse 
and a bull, a mortar, a pan in the middle of which the head 
of the man is put, and the head of a snake. R. P. Chanda 
surmises that ‘‘ in such a company the golden man probably 
represents the human victim originally immolated and buried 
at the foundation of a sacred edifice.’’ It may be mentioned 


1 Macdonell, Vedic Mythology. p. 155. With regard to the wheel and the 
golden disc symbolising the sun, Coomaraswamy’s remarks are worth quoting, 
‘* The wheel which later on becomes the mark of a Chakravartin, the discus of 
Vignu and the Buddhist Wheel of the Law, originally represented the sun. The 
disc of gold placed behind the fire-altar to represent. the sun may well be the origin 
of the later prabhamandala or éiraécakru (nimbus)"’ (H.I.I.A., p. 41). 
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here in passim that in the foundation ceremonies of buildings 
in many parts of India, one rite consists of drawing in out- 
line with vermilion paint the figure of a man on a full-sized 
brick which is then placed in the lowermost depth of the 
foundation trench, it being understood that the particular 
brick with the outline drawing must not be disturbed in any 
way during the construction ; this figure is described in the 
ritual texts dealing with vastuydga as vdstupurusa to whom 
flowers, sandal paste, and five jewels (paftcaratna) are offered. 
The partially sacred character of the golden man, also, has 
rightly been emphasised by Chanda by referring to 6 
Satapatha Brahmana passage (VII. 4, 1, 15) which identifies 
it with Prajapati, Agni and even the sacrificer himself in 
_turn. With regard to the mode of representation, the 
following extract from the same text (VII. 4, 1, 15) deserves 
careful notice, ‘‘ As to this they say ‘ Let him make no arms 
tc this golden man, lest he should cause him to be redundant ; 
for these two spoons are (in lieu of) his arms.’ Let him 
nevertheless make (him with arms).’’* Coomaraswamy 
ofiers an apposite comparison of this crude figure, which must 
have been a plaque in human form, with the “‘little plaque 
supposed to represent Prthivi found in a burial mound, 
regarded as Vedic, at Lauriya Nandangarh’’ (H.I.1.A., p. 42). 
This may also be compared with the tiny gold-leaf female 
figure which was found among many other precious and 
semi-precious objects in the inscribed relic casket at Piprawa, 
the relics, as the inscription informs us, being associated with 
Buddha. After a critical consideration of all these data, it 
can be confidently observed that, even when some references 
to symbols or sensible representations are found in the Vedic 
and Brahmanic texts, this does not necessarily mean that 
they were the images proper of the respective divinities. 


1 For the Taittiriya Samhita passage, cf. Keith, The Veda of the Black 
Yajus, Harvard Oriental Series, Vol. 19, pp. 409-14. For the Satapatha Brahmana 
reference, cf. Eggeling, Sacred Books of the Hast, Vol. XLI, p. 876. R. P. Chanda 
first noticed the importance of these passages in his Memoir (No. 80), p. 2, and 
rightly observed that there was no room for images of gods in the Vedic form of 
worship (yajfa). 
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It has already been pointed out that the Vedic and 
Brahmanic texts mostly furnish us with material evidence 
concerning the beliefs and-practices of the higher section of 
the Indo-Aryans. Thus, the view here presented to us is 
palpably one-sided, and our knowledge about the religious 
practices of the vast mass of the people and the original 
settlers of India is necessarily scanty. Eliot’s remark that 
‘“‘we cannot assume that ideas or usages not mentioned in 
the Rgveda did not exist at the time when it was composed ”’ 
(Hinduism and Buddhism, Vol. I., p. 53) is true to a great 
extent. The information supplied to us by data gleaned 
from it and the subsequent allied literature, is not merely 
negative, but also positive with regard to the customs of a 
certain section of the people ; the practice of making images 
of their gods and worshipping them is not only not mentioned 
in them, but there is also positive evidence, as we have seen 
above, that in the type of religion sanctioned by them there 
could have been no place for it. But was it in vogue among the 
other vast section of the Indian people on whose customs and 
faith only occasional and fitful hght is thrown by the above 
texts? We cannot be definitely sure in our answer to this 
question. “But in the Rgveda, there are one or two passages 
which seem to have a direct bearing on it. Certain classes 
of people are referred to in a deprecatory manner by the 
hymnists in two of the Rk verses, one in R. V., VII. 21, 5, 
and the other in X. 99, 3. In the first verse Indra is prayed 
to in order that the Raksasas may not harm the hymnist and 
he may kill the ferocious animals; the god is also besought 
not to let the Sismadevas approach the sacrifice (Na yatava 
Indra jujuvurno na vandand savistha vedyadbhihi Sa 
Sardhadaryo visunasya jantorma sisnadevd api gurrtam 
nah) ; in the second one, Indra is described as having slain 
the Sisnadevas, when he won the treasure of the hundred-gated 
fort (Anarva yacchatadurasya vedo ghnatichignadevan abhi 
varpasa bhit). These Sisnadevas, as they are mentioned 
along with the Raksasas (ydtava) in the first, and as they are 
looked down upon and deprecated, have been taken by many 
European and Indian scholars to denote the original settlers 
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of India, the word meaning, according to them, those that 
have the phallus for their deity (siéna devah yesim te). It 
must be said, however, that Sayana offered quite a different 
explanation of the term. He took it to mean those people 
that were addicted to sensual pleasures. The exact words used 
by Sayana in his commentary are—Siénena divyanti kridanti 
iti sisnadevah! Abrahmacarya ityarthah—which means 
that Sisnadevas are those who play with their organs of 
generation, 7.€., those that have fallen from the vow of a 
Brahmacari. He quotes Yaska in his support in this manner 
—Tatha ca Yaskah | Sa utsahatam yo. visunasya jantorvis- 
amasya ma sisnadeva abrahmacaryadh | Signam snathateh | 
Api gurrtam nah satyam va yajiam va \ (Nirukta, TV., 19). 
While commenting on the second passage (X. 99, 3), he uses 
the same explanation (Sisnadevin abrahmacaryan); but, 
incidental reference may be made to his commentary on 
R.V., X. 27, 19, where the word sisna occurs. The last part of 
the above Rk is—sadyah signa praminino naviyan; Sayana 
comments on it thus—Sadyastadénimeva sisna sisnant) 
Sigsnam snathateriti nirvacanat snathitrni tddayitrnt raksasa- 
divrndini pramininah prakarsena himsan etc. Here in this 
word he finds an allusion to Raksasas, presumably the original 
settlers of India deprecatingly mentioned. It is just possible 
that siéna in this passage and Sisnadevra in the two other 
passages quoted above denoted the same people. If this view 
is accepted, we find here an incidental reference to a parti- 
cular religious practice of a certain section of the Indian 
population of the remiote times. It can very well be pre- 
sumed that this consisted of making sensible representations 
of the human phallus, which was conceived as symbolising 
principally the potent force at the root of creation, and wor- 
shipping them. The numerous phalli which have been 
discovered in the Indus Valley and which have been inter- 
preted as the cult-objects of a people who were culturally 
different from the early Vedic Indo-Aryans go a great length 
in supporting the above conclusion. This peculiar custom 
of using the phalli for cult-purposes was not liked by the 
latter. Even when phallicism came to be _ inseparably 
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associated with the worship of Rudra-Siva, the orthodox 
Indo-Aryans who upheld the original Vedic tradition were at 
first tardy in its recognition. Hopkins remarks with regard 
to the above Vedic passages, ‘‘ Phallic worship may be 
alluded to in that of the ‘tail gods,’ as Garbe thinks, but is 
deprecated.’’ He is quite correct in this cautious acceptance 
of a hypothesis put forward by various other scholars ; but 
the other part of his remark, viz., ‘‘ One verse, however, 
which seems to have crept in by mistake is apparently due 
to phallic influence (R.V., VIII. 1, 34), though such a cult 
was not openly acknowledged till Siva worship began, and 
is no part of Brahmanism,”’ is open to criticism (Religions of 
India, p. 251). In the Rk. verse to which he refers, there 
is not the least allusion to anything in support of phallicism ; 
it merely refers to the joy which was expressed by Sasvati, 
the wife of Asanga, in seeing her husband restored to full 
sexual powers as a result of the austerities practised by her. 
She merely describes her husband’s organ in the verse, in- 
cidentally referring to her own feelings: ‘Anvasya sthiram 
dadrse purastadanastha tiruravaramvamanah \ Sasvati narya- 
bhicaksyaha subhadramarya bhojanam vibharsi.’ 

Another epithet, which is also deprecatingly used by the 
hymnists, in the Rgveda to denote certain classes of beings 
is Miradeva. It occurs as many as three times, viz., in 
VII. 104, 24, X. 87, 2 and X. 87, 14; in the first of these 
verses Indra is entreated to kill the Miradevas, while in the 
last two, Agni, the killer of the Raksasas (Raksoha), is asked 
to do the same. It will be necessary to quote portions of 
these with Sayana’s commentary on them in order to esti- 
mate the importance of this term. R.V., VII. 104, 24 
reads—Indra jahi pumdmsam  ydtudhinamuta  striyam 
maiyaya sasadindm Vigrivaso miradeva rdantu ma te 
drgantsuryamuccarantam. It has been commented on 
by Sayana in this manner: He indra pumamsam pumri- 
padharinam ydtudhanam raksasam jahi1 méaraya | Utapi ca 
miyaya vaicanaya sasadandm himsantim striyam raksasim 
ca jatu Apt ca muradeva maranakrida raksasd vigrivaso 
vicchinnagrivah santa rdantu, etc. In the two others 
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miradevan is once explained as midhadevan médrakavyd- 
pardin raksasdn, and at the other place as simply méra- 
vydparin raksasan. . So, this term has been consistently 
explained by Sayana as Raksasas who are destructive; but 
presumably on the basis of his commentary on the second 
of the verses referred to above, Wilson translated it as 
‘ those who believe in vain gods.” A. C. Das, however, 
observed on this, ‘‘It seems to me that the word ‘vain’ is not 
the correct rendering of mira, which may mean ‘ sense- 
less ’ like stocks and stones. The word, therefore, may 
refer to persons who believed in and worshipped ‘ images ’ 
which were lifeless and senseless objects.’’ Das is cautious 
in this statement; but shortly after, he offers definite opinion 
“that there weré images of gods in Rgvedic times, though 
their worship was condemned by some of the advanced Aryan 
tribes.’’* We cannot be certain, however, on the basis of the 
data before us that the word in question definitely meant 
‘Image-worshippers’, and we cannot endorse the view upheld 
by Das in this connection that the Vedic gods were iconically 
represented.” But, if the first part of Das’s view is 
accepted, then we find here a probable reference to a section 
of the original settlers of India who followed this particular 
custom. The term miira in miiradeva may also mean ‘root’ ; 
in that case the compound word may. mean ‘worshippers of 
root gods.’ But this does not give us a very satisfactory 
explanation of the term. 


1 A. C. Das, Rigvedic Culture, p. 145. A. P. Banerjee Sastri notes the 
importance of the term in his article on ‘ Iconism in India’ in I.H.Q., Vol. XII, 
1936, pp. 335-41. He suggests that Miradeva, like the term Arya, may denote an 
ethnic entity; that the Mauryas in the Mahabhasya passage (already noted by me) 
does not refer to the royal Mauryas, but to 4 tribe of long standing (cf. the Pali 
Moriya); that mirti is derived from mira worshipped by the earliest pre-Vedic 
people, the Miradevas, with whom may be affiliated the Yaksas and the Mauryas. 

2 A. GC. Das, op. cit., p. 146. He cites R.V., VIII. 69, 15-16, as referring 
to the mounting of an image of Indra on a golden chariot; according to him, the 
epithets arbhako na kumarakah (like a small-limbed boy) applied to Indra can only 
have reference to the small image of the god placed on the car; the word dampate 
(householder) also in the same hymn, applied to Indra, probably refers, in his 
opinion, to the household image of the God worshipped by the Resi. But all this 
is based on data of a very uncertain character, ; 
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The character of the early Vedic religion, in which, 
as we have seen, there was no place for image-worship, 
gradually changed, and it will be necessary to consider whether 
this could find a place in its later phases. The age of the 
Rgveda was succeeded by that of the Brahmanas or sacri- 
ficial treatises which were really practical guide books for 
the correct performance of various types of sacrifices. The 
Yajurveda and the Samaveda form a sort of connecting link 
between these two periods; in the latter period the 
ceremonious yajfa came to be increasingly complicated and 
was left more and more in the hands of the initiated who had 
to complete a difficult course of studies in order to take any 
important part in it. It has already been pointed out 
that this elaborate ritual literature nowhere makes any 
mention of the image proper of the gods and the utmost 
that can be said about it is that it refers to some 
symbols of a few deities (mostly sun) utilised in times of 
particular sacrifices. The speculative section among the 
Indo-Aryans, however, did not long remain satisfied 
with the mere performance of these sacrifices, and they tried 
to assign special mystical significance to them. This was 
mostly the work of the Vanaprasthas, 7.e., those sages that 
had gone into the forest after completing their lives as house- 
holders, and the results of their speculations were incorporated 
in the Aranyakas, the name assigned to this kind of 
literature being significant. As this body of literature, or 
rather the earlier and more authoritative part of it (we should 
always be careful to exclude the khilas or supplements, 
for therein we find some materials concerning the later 
sectarian gods), is closely associated with the sacrifices,— 
it unfolds before us their meaning (arthavdda),—there is no 
chance of our ever finding in it any allusion to divine 
images and their worship. These works set a high value, 
however, on the performance of ascetic practices as acts of 
practical piety and religion, salvation being attainable by 
this austere asceticism. The natural sequel of these 
speculative efforts and ascetic practices was the age 
of the early authoritative Upanisads where the pursuit of 
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higher knowledge—the true knowledge about the Brahman, 
Atman and the Universe—was the chief desideratum. The 
teaching incorporated in these works was usually regarded. 
as something secret or esoteric. Deussen has correctly 
shown that the word Upanisad means ‘ sitting down at the 
feet of a teacher to receive secret instruction: hence a 
secret conversation or doctrine’; this element of secrecy 
is further emphasised by the fact that the word is used 
in the Upanigadic literature with three distinct meanings, 
such as, (1) Secret word (as ‘satyasya satyam ’, ‘ tadvanam ’ 
or ‘ tajjalan ’—these words variously describing the Brah- 
man), (2) Secret text (in the Taittiriyaka school a section 
often ends with the words,—‘ iti upanisad ’), and (8) Secret 
import (‘ secret allegorical meaning of some ritual conception 
or practice’ —e.g., Chandogya Upanisad, 1. 1. 10:—‘for 
that which is executed with knowledge, with faith, with the 
Upanisad, 1.e., the secret import of udgitha as om, that is 
more effective’). In such esoteric literature where the true 
nature of the Brahman and Atman is being deeply cogitated, 
it will be futile to seek for references to concrete representa- 
tions of deities; the Vedic gods no doubt make their 
occasional appearances there, but they do so as mere 
accessories either to illustrate some parable or to stand as a 
symbol for Brahman-Atman (as Indra in the Kausitaki 
Upanisad). The anthropomorphism which was present to a 
certain extent in their conception had no need to be empha- 
sised in their present environment, and as for Brahman, it 
would be sheer folly to even think of him in terms of other 
concrete objects, much Jess to sensibly represent him (Na 
sandrée tisthati ripamasya, na caksusa pasyati kascanainam ; 
na tasya pratima asti yasya néma mahadyagah). At best, 
various symbols, all abstract principles such as pranah (vital 
breaths), prajfwa (intellect), dnanda (bliss) or ananta 
(eternity), etc., were utilised by the thinkers in their 
attempts to realise the true nature of the Brahman; even 
such terms with intimate associations with sacrifice as uktha 
and the udgitha, and the sacrificial horse were thus used in 
the Upanisads of the respective schools of the Rgveda, 
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Samaveda and the Yajurveda.*| The fundamentally specula- 
tive character of this literature, confined mostly to the domain 
of the intellectual, was certainly not conducive to the origin 
and growth of iconism. 

But, the word of caution previously sounded is worth 
reiterating. The peculiar mystico-philosophical beliefs 
which are expressed in this class of literature. only confine 
themselves to undoubtedly a smaller section of the people, 
obviously the higher intellectuals. Scholars are often prone 
to generalise and assume that what can be said about these 
few is applicable to all the Indians of a particular period. 
Griinwedel makes this observation about the general artistic 
activities of the Indians of the period to which the Vedas 
and Upanisads belong: ‘* Though a religio-mystical element 
may serve as a scanty foil for fully perfected or decadent 
artistic efforts, the philosophical-scientific tendency, especially 
with the practical side which it had in ancient India, is an 
altogether barren soil for art.’ We have practically no 
means of ascertaining from this class of literature the 
religious practices of the other larger section, though we shall 
see afterwards that the religious texts of the later heterodox 
sects like Buddhism and Jainism throw a flood of light on 
this subject. But, in the latest section of the Vedic literature, 
the Khilas (supplements) to the earlier authoritative 
Brahmanas and Aranyakas, and the Grhyasitras, we have 
clear and unmistakable evidence about the recognition of the 
images of the gods and their shrines by the orthodox Vedic 
Brabmans (Snatakas and Grhasthas). The  Sadviméga 
Bréhmana is a comparatively late addition to the Tandya or 
Paftcavimsa Mahabrahmana, one of the oldest Brahmanas. 
In that part of the former which is known as ‘ Adbhuta 
Brahmana,’ really a Vedanga text dealing with miracles and 
omens, we find reference to the performance of various rites 


1 Such was the august position to which this literature was raised and 


such was the respect which was paid to it that even after the evolution of the 
various cult-deities, treatises were composed in imitation of it, whose main interest 
and purpose was to glorify one or other of the various cult-deities. 

2 Griinwedel, Buddhist Art, p. 12. 
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for removing the evil effects of certain omens such as the 
trembling of the temples, the laughing, weeping, dancing, 
splitting, perspiring, opening and closing of the eyes of 
the divine images. This passage certainly presupposes the 
partial recognition of the practice of image-worship. In the 
-Sitra literature, the Grhyasiitras (not the Srautastitras which 
are conversant about the rituals connected with sacrifice) 
which deal with the rites to be performed by the householders, 
we find this recognition more thorough. The Pdaraskara 
Grhyasitra (III. 14, 8) tells us that the student (snataka), 
when going in his chariot towards the images of gods 
(daivatani), should descend from the chariot before he has 
reached them; if towards Brahmans, just before reach- 
ing them; if towards cows, when amid them; if 
towards fathers, when he has reached them. ‘The daivatas, 
Brahmans, cows and fathers are mentioned in such a 
manner that the first one appears to be the most honoured 
among them. References also are to be found in this kind 
of literature to the shrines of the gods, and the terms used to 
denote them are ‘ devagrha ’, ‘ devayatana’, ‘ levakula’ (its 
Prakrta form is ‘deul’). But even here it is doubtful 
whether those images and shrines were in any way associated 
with the well-known members .of the Vedic hierarchy like 
Indra, Agni, Mitra, Varuna, Usas, Aditi and others. The 
connection in which those gods are mentioned in the above 
texts does not mean that their images are referred to, and 
many are the new entrants such as Isana, Ksetrapati, Midhusi, 
Jayanta, Sri, Dhanapati, Bhadrakali and others, most of 
whom, it is presumable, had their icons and shrines. The 
whole of the Apastamba Grhyasutra, VII. 20, deals with the 
carrying about of the images of the bucolic deities like 
Igana, Midhusi and Jayanta by the householder and placing 
them in huts built for them and offering to them boiled rice 


1 Sadvimsa Brahmana, X. 5. Deviyatanam kampante daivapratima hasantt 
rudanti nrtyanti sphutanti svidyanti unmilanti. Brindaban Chandra Bhattacharyya 
cites this a6 an evidence in support of his theory that image-worship was practiscd 
by the early Vedic Indo-Aryans; of. Indian Images, Part I, p. xxix. 
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from the sthdlipaka. More about this change of outlook in 
religion among the Vedic initiates will be discussed in the 


next chapter.’ 


1 Apastamba Grhyasitra, VIT, 19, 18; Hiranyakesin Gr. S., If. 8, 8, 2-4; 
Sankhayana Gr. S., IT, 14, 14, 17, ete., Paraskara Gr. S., I. 16, 28 furnishes us 
with a list of the demons and goblins such as Sanda, Marka, Upavira, Saundikeya, 
Ulikhala, Malimluca, Animisa, Hantrmukha, Sarsaparuna, Kumara and many 
others who are propitiated with offerings of mustard seeds mixed with rice-chaff. 


CHAPTER III 
THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF IMAGE-WORSHIP IN INDIA 


It has been said in the preceding chapter that 
the later sections of the Vedic literature distinctly indicate 
remarkable changes being introduced in the religious 
outlook of the Indo-Aryans. It is true that they 
did not relinquish the practices which were performed with 
so much zest by their forefathers, but there cannot be the 
least doubt that all these were having more re-orientation 
due to various factors that were in operation from the very 
beginning of the period when they first set their feet on 
Indian soil. The most important among these was undoubt- 
edly the close contact which they had to come in with the 
previous inhabitants of India. However much they could revile 
the children of the Indian soil whom they were driving from 
the more covetable lands into the hills and jungles, with such 
deprecatory epithets as dasas, andsas (noseless ones), ydtus 
or yatudhainas, raksasas, sisnadevas, miradevas, etc., it 
cannot be denied that some of these latter people possessed a 
sort of material culture which was much superior to that of 
their victors. It is a pity that we have not before us any literary 
record of what. these people were like, what they believed 
and practised, what they thought of their conquerors, 
presented from their point of view ; but the remains that have 
been unearthed in course of systematic excavations in the 
Indus Valley have brought to light immense evidence regard- 
ing the high and developed state of material civilisation with 
which their forefathers were endowed. The commingling 
of cultures of the immigrants and the former inhabitants was 
greatly responsible for the gradual introduction of various 
elements which are either not traceable, or traceable only in 
faint outlines, in the earlier literary works of the Indo-Aryans. 
The Rgveda, or the other Vedas and the early Brahmanas, had 
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practically nothing to say on such topics as the law of Karma, 
the transmigration of souls and their necessary concomitant, — 
the somewhat pessimistic view of life; but these were 
gradually being more and more discussed in the different 
Upanisads. The wholesale pessimism of the Buddhists 
might not have been the characteristic of the latter, but there 
is little doubt that the genius of the Upanisads wholly 
differs from that of the Rgveda, however many ties may 
bind the two periods. Again, the pantheism of the 
former can very well be contrasted with the belief in the 
multifarious nature-gods of the Aryans as portrayed in the 
latter. All these new elements can be presumed to have 
grown in the Indian soil, in the inception of which the earlier 
settlers in India did not play a mean part. Keith has very 
cautiously presented the problem in this way: ‘‘ The 
Upanisads, as in some degree all earlier thought in India, 
represent the. outcome of the reflections of a people whose 
blood was mixed- We may, if we desire, call the Upanisads 
the product of Aryo-Dravidian thought ; but if we do so, we 
must remember that the effect of the intermixture must be 
regarded in the light of chemical fusion, in which both 
elements are transformed.’”* 

The one important element, however, which has got 
special bearing on our subject and the name of which is to 
be found in at least one of the major Upanisads, is Bhakti, 
primarily the loving adoration of some persons by othérs, 
but secondarily the deep affectionate and mystic devotion 
for some personal deity who is the object of worship (in the 
developed sense of the term, 4.¢., piija). If we briefly trace 
the history of the gradual emergence of Bhakti in the religious 
lives of the Indo-Aryans, we cannot but endorse the view just 
quoted. Among the several constituent factors which make 
up this element in its secondary aspect, the most important 
ones are ‘ belief in one personal god as spiritual being, the 
faith that his power is sufficient to secure that at the last 
the good will conquer, and lastly a conception of the nexus 


1 Keith, Religion and Philosophy of the Veda and Upanigads, Vol. II, p. 497. 
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that binds together God and his worshippers as mainly 
moral.’’ In the later stratum of the Rgveda, we find the 
struggling appearance of one supreme entity into which all 
the separately conceived Vedic divinities are merged.” Some 
faint traces of the belief in one moral god who looks after 
the consciences and works of men are certainly present in 
some of the Rgvedic characterisations of Varuna to whom 
prayers for forgiveness are offered by the hymnists.* Keith 
has observed, ‘* The thought of India started from a religion 
which had in Varuna a god of decidedly moral character and 
the simple worship of that deity with its consciousness of sin 
and trust in the divine forgiveness is doubtless one of the first 
roots of Bhakti.’’* But this kind of worship dedicated to such 
a god was arrested in its growth, and the prominence given to 
' the other gods like Indra, Agni, Soma, and others, intimately 
associated with sacrifice, adversely affected it. Even then in 
one of the late hymns of the Rgveda (X. 125), the goddess 
Vac is made to say, ‘‘I give wealth unto him who gives 
sacrifice ;...I am that through which one eats, breathes, sees 
and hears ;...him that I love, I make strong, to be a priest, 
a seer, a sage.”’ Eliot remarks about this passage, ‘‘ This 
reads like an ancient preliminary study for the Bhagavadgita. 
Like Krsna, the deity claims to be in all and like him to 
reward her votaries.’’* In the Upanisads, on the other hand 
the mental attitude of the thinkers to the one supreme entity, 
viz., Brahman-Atman, gets a character which is, in no very 
uncertain manner, reminiscent of Bhakti. The growth and 
development of monotheism. a direct result of the pantheistic 
conception of the earlier Upanisads, was the certain back- 
ground on which Bhakti was to develop among the intellectual 


1 N. Macnicol, Indian Theism, p. 7. 

2 Of., R. V., I. 164. 46: Indram Mitram Varunamagnimahuratho divyah 
sa suparno garutman1 Ekam sadvipra bahudha vadantyagnim yamam matartsvana- 
mahuh | 

3 Gf., R. V., 1. 25, 1 and 2, and similar other verses. 

4 J.R.A.S., 1915, p. 834. 

5 Eliot, Hinduism and Buddhism, Vol. II, p. 181. He says further, ‘It 
is true that the ‘Come unto me’ (mamekam Saranam vraja) is not distinctly 
expressed, but it is surely struggling for expression,” 


F.8 
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section of the composite population of India. The impersonal- 
personal Brahman was no doubt ill-suited to play the role 
of the one god of devotion and the strictly monistic character 
of some of the earlier Upanisadic passages was logically 
inimical to the ideas of loving faith; still there are many 
passages in some of them, which are significant. We are 
told in one of them that ‘ Atman cannot ‘be gained by the 
instruction, nor by understanding nor by much learning ; he 
whom Atman chooses, by him the Atman can be gained ; to 
him the Atman reveals its own essence (or person).’ Here, 
even though the idea of faith or love is not distinctly present, 
yet the. positive assertion that’ Atman selects its own and it 
cannot be gained by proficiency in the Vedic lore and other 
things does forcibly remind us of the free grace of the personal 
god.* This again seems to be clear in the Kathaka passage 
(II. 20) which speaks of the ability of a person to see the glory 
of the Atman if he is graced by the creator, if the word in this 
verse is taken to mean ‘ by the grace of the creator ’ dhatuh 
prasadat and not ‘through the tranquillity of the senses ’ 
(dhaitu-prasddat) as Sankara explains it. The Svetasvatara 
Upanisad (IIT. 20) which contains much that is theistic in 
nature contains the same passage with an alteration which, 
though slight, is material.” It is in this Upanisad among 
the major ones, that we find for the first time the mention of 
the word Bhakti which occurs in the last verse of the work.’ 
From this time onward references to it become clearer and 
clearer, and Panini in the several siitras of his Astadhyayi 
lays down rules for various word-formations in which the 


1 Indra says to Pratardana who had asked him for a boon, ‘‘ Know me only; 
that is what I deem most beneficial to man, that he should know me. . . . He who 
meditates on me as life and immortality gains his full life in this world and in 
heaven immortality.’’ Eliot remarks about this passage, ‘Though the relation of 
the devotee to the deity here is purely intelectual and not emotional, still the 
idea, that intellectual devotion directed to a particular deity will be rewarded, is 
clearly present’: Eliot, op. cit., p. 181. But he forgets that Indra here symbolises 
the highest principle discussed in the early Upanisads. 

2. The last carana of this verse, viz., dhatu-prasddanmahimanamatmanah, 
is changed into dhatuh prasddinmahimanamisam. 

8 Svet. Up., VI, 28—Yasya deve para bhaktiryatha deve tatha gurau | 
Tasyaite kathita hyarthah prakdéante mahatmanah || 
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etymological sense of the word Bhakti, viz., ‘resorting to 
and then loving the thing resorted to with faith and devotion’ 
is the central idea.’ — 

The Upanisadic Brahman-Atman, when conceived in the 
personal aspect, especially in the theistic Upanisads, is usually 
called not Deva (god), but Isa, Isana, Isvara, and latterly 
Paramesgvara. But even then, Svetasvatara found it neces- 
sary to refer to some divine personal entity like Rudra (also 
mentioned under other names such as Eka deva, Mahan deva, 
Mahesgvara, Mayi and once even Siva: ‘ jfdtvd sivam 
sarvabhitesu gudham *), who was the recipient of the homage 
ot his devotees. In this work which has not cut itself asunder 
from the general body of the scheme of the early Upanisads 
(‘beneath the characters of theism are discerned, half 
obliterated, those of pantheism and under the latter, again, 
those of idealism,’—Deussen), we are told that the knowledge 
alone of this one god will break up the fetters of death, and 
nothing will be gained by him by the learning of the Rk 
verses, who does not know him (Yastanna veda kimrca kari- 
syati). But evidently such a mental attitude of the thinkers, 
though no doubt it bespeaks a great deal of progress towards 
the development of cult religions and sectarianism, was not 
at all truly sectarian in character. Its natural corollary, 
however, was the growth of the latter in which the element of 
Bhaktt was the main guiding principle. The gods, 
round whom these cults developed, were not recruited from the 
orthodox Vedic Pantheon, but from quite a different source. 
Indra, Prajapati, Mitra, Varuna, Yama, Agni and others 
could never effectively serve in the role of cult-deities, though 
some attempts were possibly made by those of the Vedic way 
of thinking to foist one or other of them as rivals to the 
more important cult-gods. But these, if they were ever 
seriously made, were destined to failure, and in the developed 
sectarianism of the Epic and Puranic periods we find several 
of the more important Vedic deities such as Indra, Varuna, 
Agni, Vayu, Yama and one of the less important ones like 


ay LV, 296i, 
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Nirrti relegated to the comparatively insignificant position 
of the guardians of quarters (Dikpalas), where the highest 
purpose they could serve was of a mere accessory character. 
Some of the Vedic gods, again, like Visnu, Rudra and Surya 
came to be merged in the composite cult-deities at a 
subsequent period, and this merger was so complete and so 
important for the cults theniselves that some of the latter 
came to be designated, optionally at first, but more constantly 
at a later period, by the names of the Vedic counterparts of 
their cult-pictures (cf. the part played by Visnu in the 
Bhagavata or Paficaratra cult which came to be described 
as Vaisnava at a later date). But the originals of these 
gods were actual human heroes like Vasudeva Krsna, 
the son of Devaki (cf. Krsna Devakiputra of the 
Chaindogya Upanisad, III. 17), Sakyamuni Gotama and 

Mahavira, or mythological beings like Siva (Rudra-Siva), 
the Yaksas Manibhadra, Pirnabhadra and others, and 
the goddess Uma-Durga-Parvati-Vindhyavasini." Panini in 
his-sitra, Vasudevarjunabhyam vun (IV. 3. 98) inost probably 
refers to two sectaries who were the exclusive worshippers 
of the apotheosised human heroes Vasudeva and Arjuna, 
of whom the former was the more honoured and more 
important. Patafijali’s commentary on this sitra fully 
endorses the view ; but what is also very interesting is that 
Patafijali refers to a sect called the Sivabhdgavatas or 
devotees of Siva, the Holy One, who carried in their hands 
an iron lance as an emblem of Siva whom they worshipped.’ 
The early Buddhist works on many occasions refer to the 
various kinds of worship that prevailed in India, especially in 
Central and Eastern India, at a time when Buddha preached 
his doctrine. R. G. Bhandarkar quotes a very interesting 
passage from the Niddesa, which furnishes us with a curious 
record of the various religious systems and superstitions that 
prevailed at the period: ‘The deity of the lay followers of 


1 Elaborate use was made of the descriptions of the Vedic counterparts of 
the syneretic gods, thus fully substantiating the hypothesis already referred to 
regarding the composite culture of the post-Vedic period. 

Mohabhasya, under Panini, V. 2. 76. 
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the Ajivakas is the Ajivakas, of those of the Nighanthas is the 
Nighanthas, of those of the Jatilas is the Jatilas, of those of the 
Paribbajakas is the Paribbajakas, of those of the Avaruddhakas 
is the Avaruddhakas, ‘and the deity of those who are devoted to 
an elephant, a horse, a cow, a dog, a crow, Vasudeva, Baladeva, 
Punnabhadda, Manibhadda, Aggi, Nagas, Supannas, 
Yakkhas, Asuras, Gandhabbas, Maharajas, Canda, Suriya, 
Inda, Brahma, Deva, Disa is the elephant, the horse, the 
cow, the dog, the crow, Vasudeva, Baladeva, Punnabhadda, 
Manibhadda, etc., respectively.”* It will be wrong to suppose 
that this curious assortment of worshippers of particular 
objects indicates all of them as separate sectaries; what is 
worth noting, however, is that here is an authentic presenta- 
tion of a medley in which the sects of Vasudeva, the Ajivakas 
and the Nirgranthas are mixed up with the believers not only 
in the Vedic gods like Indra, Agni, Candra, Surya and others, 
or with those putting their faith in the efficacy of austerities 
and asceticism (cf. the Paribbajakas and the Jatilas), but 
also with the superstitious animists. The last group, how- 
ever much they might be deprecated by the cultured 
intellectuals of the day, played no mean a part in moulding the 
beliefs and practices of their more advanced contemporaries. 
Megasthenes, as quoted by Arrian, mentions that Herakles 
was the special object of worship of the Sourasenoi, an Indian 
tribe in whose land were the great cities of Methora and 
Kleisobora (Mathura and Krsnapura), and through which 
flowed the river Jobares (Yamuna); this is a confirmation 
from a foreign source regarding the existence of at least one 
sectary among the several named above in the fourth century 
B.C. in the Yamuna region? We shall see later on that 
archaeological data from the 2nd century B.C. onwards 
substantially corroborate the above facts. 


1 R. G Bhandarkar, Vaisnavism, Saivism and Minor Religious Systems, 
pass 

2 McCrindle, Ancient India as described by Megasthenes and Arrian, 
p. 201. R. G. Bhandarkar was the first to identify the tribe of the Sourasenoi 
with the Satvatas, and Herakles with Vasudeva. The Greek writers- appositely 
designated Vasudeva Krsna as Herakles, for both these deities were very probably 
apotheosised human beings. 
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A somewhat elaborate discussion about the origin and 
growth of the idea of Bhakti has been found necessary 
because the solution of the whole problem of the origin of 
image-worship itself principally depends on it. Some sensible 
objects were found to be indispensable by the various 
sectaries who required them as so many visible symbo!s for 
the various personal gods to whom they rendered their 
exclusive homage. The symbols and images in their case 
analogically did the same sort of service as was done by 
Fire (Agni) in Vedic ritualism. Fire was specially sacred 
to the Vedic priests, because it was the carrier of the 
sacrificers’ oblations to their respective gods ; in the case of a 
sectary, the image or icon or any such visible symbol of his 
deity was the handy medium through which he could 
transfer his one-souled devotion (ekatmikad bhakt1) to his 
god. That was the primary purpose for -which they were 
usually intended, though there is textual evidence regarding 
their being used secondarily for such purposes as abhicara, 
etc. (cf. the dbhicadrika mirtis as described in the 
Vatkhanasigama). The rendering of one’s homage was 
done by various acts of puja in which images were absolutely 
necessary ; these were abhigamana or going to the temple 
of the deity with the speech, the body and the mind centred 
on him, upddana or collecting the materials of worship such 
as flowers, incense. sandal paste, offerings (naivedya), etc., 
ijya or the very act of worshipping the Sri Vigraha (the 
auspicious body of the lord), svadhyaya or the muttering of 
the mantra usual to particular cult-divinities, and lastly, yoga 
or meditation." The last constituent of the act of paja 
has got special bearing on the history of the evolution of 
the icons. One author tells us that the image-maker should 
fashion images in such a manner that they would conduce 
to the success of the dhydna-yoga.* Many images are 


1 Some of the Mantras special to particular deities are (1) the twelve-syllabled 
Bhigavata mantra: Om namo bhagavate Vasudevaya, (2) the five-syllabled Saiva 
one: Namah Sivaya and (8) the seven-syllabled Sakti mantra : Paramesgvari svaha. 

2 Sukranitiséra, Ch. TV., Section 4, 147: 

Dhyanayogasya samsiddhyai pratimalaksanam smrtam | 
Pratimakarako marttyo yathadhydnarato bhavet || 
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known where the deity himself is shown in the pose of a 
Yogi immersed in deep meditation (cf. the images of Jina, 
Buddha, Yogasana Visnu, Yogadaksinamirti of Siva and 
others). A notice of a very interesting passage in the 
Mahabharata which refers to Narada’s visit to the Badarika- 
Srama to see Nara and Narayana will not be out of place 
here. Narada finds the latter engaged in the act of worship- 
ping ; bewildered at this (because Narayana was himself an 
object of worship), Narada asks him about the latter’s 
object of devotion. Then the Lord tells him that he 
is worshipping his original Prakrti, the source of all 
that is and that is to be. Here we have a_ textual 
evidence in support of deities themselves being conceived in 
the dhydna-yoga, and their images depicted in this very pose 
had the practical utility of aiding the devotee to concentrate 
the mind on his god. The importance of such images as 
well as their connection with those that were discovered 
in the Indus Valley has been elaborately discussed by R. P. 
Chanda in some of his writings.” The true significance 
and purpose of the image proper of the god must be under- 
stood in this light, and this is fully emphasised by the 
passages appearing in such late works as Ramapirvatapaniya 
and Jabdaladargana Upanisads and Mahanirvana Tantra, even 
though some of them deprecate the practice of the persons who 


1 Mahabharata, Vangevasi Edition, Santi Parva, Naradyaniya Parva- 
dhyaya, ch. 3834, verses, 14-45. This passage is a curious amalgam of the 
Sankhya and the Yoga. The entity who is the object of Nara’s and Narayana’s 
devotion is described thus: Yattat sitksmamavijneyamavyaktamacalam dhruvam | 
Indriyairindriyarthaisca sarvabhiitaisca varjitam || Sa hyantaratma bhutanam 
ksetrajnasceta kathyate1 Trigunavyatirikto vai purusasceti kalpitah || Tasmada- 
syaktamutpannam trigunam dvijasattamal Avyakta vyaktabhavastha ya sa 
prakrtiravyaya || Tam yonimavayorviddhi  yo’sau sadasadatmakah! Ababhyam 
pijyate so’hi. daive pitrye ca kalpate || This original Prakrti, we are told further 
op, was none other than Hari. 

2 This is ably recoumted in one of his latest works, vtz., Medteval Indian 
Sculptures in the British Museum, Ch. I, pp. 6-10. He suggests that the ‘ sudden 
rise of the cult of the images of the Yogi in north-western India (Gandhira and 
Mathura) is only a revival of an old cult of the image of the Yogi once prevalent 
in that region.’ 
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offer their bhakti to their gods through these media.’ But 
these works are mainly written from the point of view of those 
who firmly believed in worshipping the highest principle with- 
out the aid of any media (nirakdropasand), and the attitude of 
some of them was strictly non-dualist (Sivamatmani pasyantt). 
It will be profitable to compare this view-point about the 
usefulness of the images with that presented in the works of 
the Bhagavatas or the Paficaratras. We have already men- 
tioned the significance of such words as vigraha, bera, tanu, 
rapa, etc. ; these are mostly utilised in such literature replete 
with sentiments of deep loving faith for the lord Vasudeva 
and his principal aspects. The manner of describing 
euphemistically the images after due consecration as the 
very bodies or forms of the god is fully emphasised therein 
by the prescription that the cult-picture of the deity was one 
of his five-fold forms ; they are Para, the highest form, Vyiha, 
the emanatory forms, Vibhava, the incarnatory forms, Antar- 
yamin, the lord as immanent in the universe and as the inner - 
controller of the individual, and lastly the Arca, the duly 
consecrated images. This concept of the image is based on 
its unique sublimation to the very position of the godhead, the 
object of deep loving adoration to the devotee. ‘The process 
presupposes a mental preparation, a studied effort on the part 
of the worshipper, which culminates in the attainment of that 
frame of mind in which an object fashioned by human hands 
reaches such an august level. A concept similar to the above 
is essentially one of the characteristic features of most of the 
religious cults of India in which the Bhakti element was the 
main guiding principle. The Alvars or the Naivanmars in 
the south, the Vaisnava or the Saiva saints of the north 


1 Cinmayasyadvitiyasya niskalasyasaririnah | Upasakinam  karyartham 
Brahmano riipakalpana (Ramapirvatapaniya Upanisad); Sivamatmani pasyant: 
pratimasu na yoginah | Ajnanam bhavandrthaya pratima parikalpita (Jabaladargana 
Upanisad); Evam gunanusarena ripani vividhani cal Kalpitani hitarthaya bhakta- 
namalpamedhasam (Mahdnirvana Tantra). The last-named work thus derides the 
efforts of those who want to attain salvation through this method: ‘ Manasq kalpita 
murtt mrrnam cenmoksasddhani |! Svapnalabdhena rajyena rajano mdnavas- 


tatha || Mrechiladhatudarradi-mirtavisvarabuddhayah | Kligyantastapasa jianam 
vind moksam na yanti te || 
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and the Acaryas of many of the sectarian religious systems 
of the early and medieval periods throughout India were 
highly cultured people, but in their approach to the 
deity the divine image played a very important part. 
So, T. A. G. Rao’s observation, ‘‘ the Hindu sastras 
prescribe image worship to weak unevolved persons 
in particular ’’, will have to be modified. It is true that 
the root idea of image-worship can be traced to animism, 
but so also can the idea of the immanence of the godhead 
be traced, yet in its rationalised and developed form there is 
very little place for c:adity or savagery. It has therefore been 
truly remarked that ‘‘ in dealing with savage ideas of the in- 
animate, it must be kept in mind that non-living things are 
worshipped or feared not in any symbolical sense, which is 
altogether foreign to the lower intelligence, but as the supposed 
home of a spirit, or as in some sense a vehicle of power.’’' 
This symbolism is further expressed and emphasised by the 
usual practices of endowing the medisval Indian images with 
many hands, which has been dubbed as a monstrosity by 
some scholars. Different explanations have been suggested 
by-different scholars with regard to this feature. Macdonell, 
for example, suggested that it was the direct outcome of the 
iconographers’ necessity to distinguish the image of one 
deity from the other, when the earlier mode of doing so by 
the placing of mounts below them was found inadequate due 
to the gradual increase of the pantheon. He wanted to 
substantiate his view by referring to one universal feature of 
the multi-armed images: their natural hands were in- 
variably to be found in such ‘action-poses’ as abhaya, varada, 
ete., whereas the added hands carried different implements 
which were, according to him, nothing but differentiating 
marks.? But this statement is difficult to accept. The 
alternative suggestion, that the hands and the dyudhas 


1 Fdward Clodd, Animism, p. 78. Italics are mine. 

2 J.R.A.S., 1916, pp. 127-8. Refer to A, M. Hocart’s article on 
‘Many-armed Gods’ in Acta Orientalia, Vol. VII, 1929, pp. 91 ff. Hocart 
remarks, ‘ Hvidently theological considerations were paramount in deciding the 
number of arms, and this is far more in accord with what we know of the Indian 
mind than Prof. Macdonell’s theory.’ 


11—1854 B, 
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or implements in them portray attempts to symbolise, however 
ineffectively, the multifarious activities of the god, is more 
acceptable. T. A. G. Rao says, ‘The images of the Hindu gods * 
and goddesses are representations of the various conceptions 
of divine attributes. Sculpturally it may be said, the 
number of hands in an image represents the number of 
attributes belonging to the deity, and their nature is denoted 
by the ayudha held in the hand or by the pose maintained 
by it.”* 

A well-executed image, if it follows the rules of propor- 
tions laid down in the Silpagastras and is pleasing to the 
eye, invites the deity to reside in it and is particularly 
auspicious to its worshipper.” But deities were not always 
iconically represented ; over and above their concrete re- 
presentations in anthropomorphic and, rarely, theriomorphic 
forms, they could also be figured in an aniconic manner. The 
latter mode is undoubtedly reminiscent of an earlier practice. 
In India, iconism and aniconism existed side by side from 
a very early period, and this feature is also present even in 
modern times. Buddha could be represented by means of 
such: symbols as the Bodhi tree with Vajrasana beneath it, 
his foot prints, the stupa, etc., which were directly associated 
with him ; in the Amaravati and Nagarjunikonda sculptures 
of the 2nd and 8rd centuries A.D., we find him being depicted 
iconically and aniconically at the same time, though in the 
earher Buddhist art of Central India he used to be represented 
only in the latter manner. Similarly, Brahmanical cult 
deities could as well be worshipped in the Salagramas, the 
Bana-lingas and the Yantras, as in images ; but here, how- 
ever, their association with the symbols was not so direct. 
Attempts. were not wanting to account for this connection by 


1 T. A. G. Rao, op. cit., Vol. I, Part I, Introduction, p. 27. The weapons 
or attributes, in the case of some at least of the Brahmanical images, have atso 
their bases in the anthropomorphic descriptions of their Vedic counterparts. 

2 Abhiriipyacca bimbanim. devah sdnnidhyamrechati (Hayasirsa Paticaratra) ; 
Sukranitisdra, TV. Sec, 4: 152-3 -—Yathoktavayavaih pirna punyada sumanohara ' 
Anyathayurdhanahara nityam duhkhavivarddhini || 
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the fabrication of mythological stories... The Salagramas, 
Bana-lingas and Yantras are primarily associated with the 
Vaisnava, Saiva and Sakta cults respectively. Then, there 
are various sacred stones scattered over different parts of 
India, which are taken to stand for one or other of the cult 
divinities. It has been shown that rude stone monuments 
consisting of menhirs, dolmens, cairns, and cromlechs dis- 
tributed over parts of Europe, Western Asia and India are 
essentially sepulchral in character.? The Indian phalli, 
especially their early specimens, portray this feature to a 
very great extent. Many: instances are known, in India 
of ancient and modern times, of stones being regarded as 
aniconic representations of the cult-deities. The well- 
known Sakta tradition about the severed limbs of Sati fall- 
ing in different parts of India and about the latter being 
regarded as so many pithasthanas, particularly sacred to the 
Sakti-worshippers, should be noted in this connection. In 
modern times, the most important objects of worship in many 
of these shrines are usually stone blocks covered over with 
red cloth, which are described as this or that limb of the 
goddess. It is interesting to observe here that Hiuen 
Thsang records in his Si-yu-ki some useful details about a 
great mountain in ancient Gandhara, ‘ which had a likeness 
(or image) of Mahegvara’s spouse. Bhima-devi of dark-blue 
stone. According to local accounts this was a natural image 
of the goddess; it was a great resort of devotees from 
all parts of India. At the foot of the mountain was 
a temple of Mahegvara-deva in which the ash-smearing 
Tirthikas performed much worship.’ Watters remarks, 
‘The image or likeness of Bhima-devi here mentioned was 
apparently a dark-blue rock in the mountain supposed to 
have resemblance to that Goddess.’* Watters’ observation 


1 Cf. T. A. G. Rao, op. ctt., Vol. I, Part I, Introduction, pp. 8 ff. Rao 
gives us an elaborate account of these aniconic symbols. 

2 Grant Allen, The Evolution of the Idea of God, pp. 68 ff. 

3 Watters, ‘On Yuan Chwang,’ Vol. I, pp. 221-22. The Bhim&- 
devi shrine is evidently identical with the Bhimasthana beyond Paficanada 
mentioned in the Mahabharata, Vanaparva, Ch. 82, verses 84-85, and probably 
Also with Bhisana of the Mahamayiiri text. According to the Mahabharata, there 
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about the resemblance is immaterial ; but, what is of import- 
ance here is that we find in it an authentic reference to a 
svayambhimirti of the goddess in the 7th century A.D. 
Now, these objects of worship are principally aniconic stones, 
and numerous textual references to the self-wrought phalli 
(Svayambhii lingas) have been quoted by Gopinath Rao in 
his work (section on Lingas). It seems that sometimes 
these aniconic objects were held in more veneration than the 
images fashioned by human hands, for the list supplied by 
Rao proves that claims were put forward on behalf of man- 
made Siva-lingas to be regarded as Srayambhi ones. Then 
there are sacred trees and other objects which were also held in 
high respect on account of their association with certain 
spiritual entities, and in the subsequent religious history of 
India, these were specially associated with one or other of 
the cult divinities. Reference may be made to the high 
esteem in which the bael and tulast trees were held by the 
devotees of Siva and Visnu respectively, and also to the 
sthala-vrksas associated with particular shrines ; numismatic 
data, as I shall show afterwards, seem to prove that more or 
less similar was the case in much earlier times. The asso- 
ciation of the Asvattha (Ficus religiosa) with Sakyamuni 
Buddha and that of the various other trees like Pundarika, 
Sirisa, Patali, Nyagrodha and others with his predecessors 
were not. the special feature of the Buddhist creed alone; 
these Bodhi trees were the direct descendants of the Caitya 
Vrksas (rukkhacettyant) of more primitive times. The trees 
and branches appearing so frequently in the numerous seals 
discovered in the Indus Valley had most probably some cult 
significance of this character. 

It is time now to discuss some of the literary data with 
regard to the prevalence of images in the post-Vedic period. 


was a Yonitirtha there, a dip into whose kinda was regarded as highly auspicious in 
character. These details are important for the religious history of India; the 
Yonipitha is now at Kamakhya, near Gauhati, Assam, and the particular Bhairava 
of the Devi is Umananda on a rock in the midst of the Brahmaputra near by. 
In the 7th century A.D, there was a similar shrine in the heart of Gandhara 
with the adjacent shrine of the Bhairava (Siva). For detailed discussions about 
these, cf. my article in Indian Historical Quarterly, Vol. XIV, 1988, pp. 751-8. 
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Incidental reference has already been made to one or two 
among them in the first few pages of the second chapter of 
this work. But, a collected presentation of some of those 
as well as several other data will be necessary for the better 
understanding of the topic under discussion here. Panini’s 
sutra, jivikdrthe capanye (VY. 3.99) as explained by the 
later commentators is interesting ; it gives us positive 
information about the concrete representations of deities 
in the 5th century B.C." But from this cryptic sutra, we 
can have no idea about the kind of deities whose pratikrtis 
were made means of livelihood by a certain class of people. 
It can justifiably be presumed, however, that these were 
not the orthodox Vedic gods, but were popular objects of 
worship like the Yaksas and the Nagas; they could also 
be even of Vasudeva, Arjuna and the Maharajas (Kubera, 
Dhrtarastra, Vididhaka and Viripaksa, the guardian deities 
of the Northern, Eastern, Southern and Western quarters 
respectively—this is A. K. Coomaraswamy’s interpretation, 
and it seems to be the correct une), because Panini 
under IV. 3. 95 (yesim bhaktir yap) lays down rules 
for the formation of words denoting the bhaktas or the 
worshippers of Vasudeva, Arjuna and the Maharajas 
(IV. 3. 98: Vdsudevarjunabhyam vii and IV. 3. 99: 
Maharajatthat). But Patafijali is much more informative 
on this matter in his comment on Panini’s_ sétra 
(V. 3. 99). His bhasya reads :—apanya ityucyate tatredam 
na sidhyati | Sivah Skandah Visakha itil kim karanam | 
Mauryairhiranyarthibhirarcah prakalpitah | bhavet taésu na 
syat | ydstvetah sampratipujirthastasu bhavisyati. This 
passage is highly important, because it throws a flood of 
light on our problem. He mentions a few of the gods, 
viz., Siva, Skanda, Visakha whose images were being made 
for worship at his time (sampratipijartha); again, his 
assertion that the Mauryas devised the expedient of re- 
plenishing their royal coffer by the selling of images 


1 Of. H. C. Raychaudhuri’s discussion about Payini’s data in his Materials 
for the Study of the Early History of the Vaignava Sect, Second Edition, pp. 24-80. 
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shows that images were in great demand among their sub- 
jects ; lastly, it is significant that none of the three gods men- 
tioned above.can be described as Vedic in character. Such 
texts as ‘the Arthasdstra and the Manusamhita also supply 
us some valuable data about the subject. Kautilya, in his 
chapter on Dirganivesa (Buildings within, the Fort) says, 
‘In the centre of the city, the apartments of gods, 
such as Aparajita, Apratihata Jayanta, Vaijayanta, Siva, 
Vaigravana, Agvina, and the abode of Goddess Madira shail 
be situated. In the corners, the guardian deities of the 
ground shall be appropriately set up.’* These are evident 
allusions to the shrines of the above-named gods, and it is 
presumable that the images of the latter were enshrined in 
them ; an analysis of the names shows that only one among 
them (or possibly two, if Vaijayanta be taken to be a 
synonym of Indra), viz., Agvi (the twin gods Aégvins) is 
distinctively Vedic in character. Vaisravana is the same 
as Kubera, the lord of the Yaksas, Jayanta is most probably 
the same as mentioned in the Apastamba Grhyasitra (VII. 
20. 3, Jayanta in this passage should not have been translated 
as ‘ the conqueror ’ as it has been done by Max Miller in the 
S. B. E. series) already noted in the second chapter ; the 
image of Siva is referred to in the Mahabhasya, here, and 
probably also in the Apastamba Grhyasitra noted above 
(Isina’s image is mentioned there and Isana is the name 
of one of the aspects of Siva); the goddess Madira may 
be the same as Midhisi mentioned in the latter work 
in the same context and translated by Max Miller as ‘ the 
bountiful one.’” Kautilya also refers to the figures of the 


1 Arthagastra, translation by R. Shamasastry, 2nd Edition, p. 59. The 
translator notes that ‘the worship of the Aéving and Vaigravana seems to have 
been prevalent at the time of this work.’ The’ original text reads :—Apardjita- 
pratihatajayantavaijayantakosthakan Sivavaisravanasvi srimadiragrham ca pura- 
madhye karayet1 Kosthakdlayesu yathoddesam vastudevatah ‘sthapayet || 

2 In the Ap. Gr. &., these three deities, viz., Iéana, Midhisi and Jayanta 
are mentioned together; Haradatta explained them as images of the three gods. 
Hiranyakesin, Gr. Satra (II. 3. 8), in connection with the Silagava sacrifice meant: for 
Rudra for averting cattle diseases, furnishes us with the interesting fact that the 
cow (the consort) of the spit-ox (i.e., the ox to be symbolically sacrificed) and her 
calf are evphemistically described as Midhisi and Jayanta respectively; the 
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‘“goddesses and altars which were to be carved on wooden 
door frames of the royal underground chamber ”’ (Vasagrham 
bhimigrham va dsannakdsthacaityadevatavidhanadvaram, 
etc. : Kautilya on Nisantapranidhih) ; these figures had most 
probably protective utility and acted as sorts of charms, 
and were not meant for worship. In the chapter on 
Apasarpapranidhih Kautilya refers to the images and flags 
of the gods (devadhvajapratimabhirva) in the guise of which 
weapons will be supplied by the spies outside to the spies 
inside the enemy’s fort; in the same section we are told 
about the procession of gods (t.e., the images of them—dat- 
vatapretakaryotsavasamajesu), etc., which would be taken 
advantage of by the spies in harming the enemy. Very 
great importance is assigned to the images of the gods 
in Manusmrtt and there are various passages in the work 
which lay down that daivatam (images of gods) are 
to be circumambulated (IV, 39), that one should not 
voluntarily step over the shadow of the gods (IV, 180), 
that at the parvans one should go to the images for protec- 
tion (IV, 153), and that he who destroys a bridge, the flag 
of a temple (really the votive column in front of it), 
a pole (really a pillar) or images (samkramadhvajayastinam 
pratimanam ca bhedakah) shall repair the whole (damages) 
and pay 500 (panas) as fine (IX, 285). Manu gives us 
another interesting information that though images were 
highly venerated by the people in general, temple-priests, 
whose duty was to minister to these icons, were greatly 
deprecated, and they were placed in the same class with the 
Brahmans who earned their livelihood by medical practice, 
selling of meat and trading (Cikitsakan devalakén maémsa- 
vikrayinastatha | Vipanena ca jivanto varjyah syurhavya- 
kavyayoh; III, 152). The same social stigma attaches 
to the temple-priests in modern times also; it can be 
explained by the suggestion that it was so _ because 


sacrificer then prays to the three gods, viz., sana, Midhisi and Jayanta, to touch 
the three beasts. If Midhisi and Madira be identical, then both of them are to 
be regarded as the consorts of Siva; one of the names of Siva is Midhisa and 
Madira is one of the synonyms of Durgé-Ambika. 
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these people prostituted their bhakti by making it a 
means of their livelihood. This is supported by a verse in 
the Narada Paftcaratra (Bharadvaja Samhita, IV, 29) which 
says that one should never make the images of gods the means 
of their livelihood (na capyarcopajivikah). The whole verse 
reads:—Na ca mantropajivd sydnnacapyarcopajivikah | 
Naniveditabhogasca na ca _ nindyanivedakah. The two 
texts, viz., Arthasdstra and Manusmrti, thus furnish 
us with some important data regarding the prevalence of 
image-worship in India of the 1st and 2nd centuries A.D., 
if not of an earlier period. The Mahabharata, in lke 
manner, refers often to the images of the gods, especially 
in connection with various Tirthas (sacred places). There 
was an image of Visnu named Salagrama in the Pundarika 
tirtha (Sdlagrama iti khyadto Visnuradbhutakarmakah ; III, 
84, 124); in the Jyesthila tirtha were the images of Visves- 
vara and his consort (Tatra Visvesvaram drstva devyd saha 
mahadyutim 1 Mitravarunayorlokanapnoti ‘purusarsabha ; 
IIT, 84, 135) ; these, however, might have been aniconic— 
the former, a Sadlagrima, and the latter, the phallic emblem 
of Siva, in which Siva and Uma are symbolically repre- 
sented. Reference to the image of Nandisvara is to be 
found in XIII, 25, 21 (Nandisvarasya méirtim tu drstva 
mucyeta kilvisath); in the Matangasrama near Dharma- 
prastha was an image of Dharma, touching whom one 
would attain spiritual rewards, equivalent to those of an 
asvamedha-sacrifice (Dharmam tatrabhisamspréya vajimedha- 
mavapnuyat ; III, 84, 102); an image of Brahma is probab- 
ly referred to in III, 84, 103-4 (Tato gaccheta rajendra 
Brahmasthanamanuttamam | Tatrabhigamya rajendra 
Brahmanam purusarsabha | Rajastiyasvamedhabhyam phalam 
vindati médnavah). Numerous such instances can be 
quoted from. other sections also of the epic literature, but 
what is of special significance, in this connection, is that 
the results to be attained by a pious person visiting these 
tirthas or worshipping the images therein are often estimat- 
ed in terms of the fruits attainable by the performance of 
such Vedic sacrifices as Agnistoma, Jyotistoma, Asvamedha, 
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Rajastya, etc. A careful search among the early literature 
of the Buddhists and Jainas,—sectaries heterodox from the 
point of view of a Vedic initiate, throws much light on the 
form of worship prevalent in this period—in which 
both iconic as well as aniconic symbols played a great 
part. 

It is interesting to note that Quintus Curtius records that 
an image of ‘ Hercules ’ was carried in front of the army of 
Porus as he advanced against Alexander. Coomaraswamy 
thinks that this may have been an image of Siva or of a 
Yaksa.‘ The Greek author Stobaeus, flourishing circa 
500 A.D., quotes a passage from Bardasanes who reports 
the visit of an Indian to Syria in the time of Antoninus of 
Emesa (218-222 A.D.). It contains a striking reference to 
an image of Arddhanarisvara (the androgynous composite 
image of Siva and Durga;. Fergusson, H.I.E.A., p. 54). 
Hiuen Thsang frequently refers to Brahmanical shrines and 
sometimes also to the images worshipped there by the 
sectaries in his Si-yu-ki-. 

It has been shown above how some of the post: Vedic 
literature of India furnish us with valuable data regarding 
the prevalence of concrete representations of gods as the 
objects of worship in India during a few centuries before 
and after the Christian era. It may be argued that all 
of these passages do not definitely prove that actual images 
were being worshipped, and some of them may only refer to the 
aniconic symbols that might have served the same purpose as 
well. Archeological data will now help us to throw fresh light 
on this question, and a careful study of these, divisible into 
three groups, viz., epigraphic, monumental and numismatic, 
will show that in India of the pre-Christian and early post- 
Christian period, worship was being conducted by the 
various sectaries among her people through media, both 
iconic and aniconic in character. In some cases the data 


1 A. K. Coomaraswamy, op. cit., p. 42, fn. 5. But ‘ Hercules’ in thie 
psssage may also have meant Krsna; we have seen ahove that Heracles’ name is 
mentioned in connection with the Ssurasenas and Mathura by Megasthenes. 
Dionysios is the Greek counterpart of Siva. 
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supply us with direct evidence while in others with indirect. 
Before a reference is made to a few inscriptions associated 
with one particular sect, it will be of interest to refer to 
the interpretation of one or two passages of Asoka’s edlcts, 
which have been taken by some scholars as alluding to the 
representations of divine figures. In the first part of the 
Fourth Rock Edict of Asoka occurs a passage which has 
been translated by Hultzsch as follows :—‘ showing the 
people representations of aerial chariots, representations of 
elephants, masses of fire and other divine figures ’ (Viméana- 
darsana ca hastida(r)sana ca agikhamdhani ca anrani ca divyadni 
riipani dasayitpa janam). He suggests that the figures of 
elephants stood for the celestial elephants, the usual vehicles 
of the four Maharajas or Lokapalas, mentioned above: 
agikhamdhani, according to him, may be taken in the sense 
of radiant beings of another world, and divydni riipéni 
(identical in sense with deva in the Rupnath edict, HE) — 
means the gods in-effigy (t.e., the images of the gods). It 
may be observed in this connection that the same sense is 
indicated by the word daivata, used in the Grhyasitras and 
some Smrti works, as is done by the words divyani rupani 
and deva found in Agoka’s edicts. By exhibition of these 
objects in large gatherings of his subjects (these saméajas 
were considered meritorious by Agoka), Asoka desired to 
remind them of the gods whose abodes they would be able 
to reach by the zealous practice of dhamma.’ These divine 
images and other representations had merely edificatory 
value and were not objects of regular worship in shrines. 

Several pre-Christian epigraphic records, however, like 
the Ghosundi and the Besnagar ones, refer to Bhagavata 
shrines. The former, discovered on the wall of a baoli 
(deep masonry well) in the village of Ghosundi, originally 
hailed from Nagari, 4 miles to the south-west of it, in the old 
Udaypur State in Rajputana; Nagari has been correctly 
identified with ancient Madhyamiki on the basis of 
numismatic evidence. Further discoveries of two other 


1 Hultzsch, CII, Vol. I, Girnar Rock Edict, p. 7, fn. 7, 
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copies of the same record (the last made in 1934-35 by the 
Government Epigraphist) have enabled D. R. Bhandarkar — 
to present to us a complete reading of the three-line inscrip- 
tion which runs thus :— 

(1) Karitoyam rajna Bhagavatena Gajayanena Péaragari 
putrena Sa— 

(2) rvatatena  Asvamedha-yajina  bhagava(d)bhyam 
Samkarsana-Vasidevabhyam 

(3) anihatabhyam sarvesvarabhyam pijasilaprakaro Na- 
rayanavatika. It has been translated by him as follows :— 
‘ (This) enclosing wall round the stone (object) of worship, 
called Naraiyana-vatika (Compound) for the divinities Sam- 
karsana-Vasudeva who are unconquered and are lords of all | 
(has been caused to be made) by (the king) Sarvatata, a 
Gajayana and son of (a lady) of the Paragara-gotra, who is 
a devotee of Bhagavat (Visnu) and has performed an 
Agvamedha sacrifice.’* Here is an undoubted reference 
to a shrine of the two gods round which a stone enclosure 
was built in the 1st century B.C. (that is the date assigned 
by Bhandarkar to the records, though previous opinion was 
to place them somewhat earlier); but we are not certain 
about the nature of the objects which were enshrined there 
J. C. Ghosh suggested that these were two salagrama 
stones (puja-sila) corresponding to the varieties of Samkar- 
sana and Vasudeva as laid down in the Agnipurana. 
Bhandarkar is justified in. criticising this view and in his 
interpretation of piuja-sili-prakara ; but his own suggestion 
that the objects enshrined were ‘ the footprints of the two 
brother gods carved in stone’, on the basis of his discovery 
in the western part of the wall at Hathibada (Nagari) of the 
inscription Sri-Visnu-padabhyam in characters of the 7th 
century A.D., is also not convincing. In course of his 
excavations at Nagari, he found in the western half of the 
Hathibada enclosure the remains of a brick platform which 
ran from east to west; he says there is no evidence of any 
superstructure on it, which fact also led him to arrive at the 


1 Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XXII, p. 204. 
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above conclusion. The superstructure may have been & 
wooden one, as he himself suggests, or even made of brick, 
all traces of which may have disappeared in course of time. 
A shrine was thus most presumably on the spot, and it 1s 
extremely probable that the objects of worship there were the 
two images of the gods. We shall presently sce that there 
are other archaeological data which conclusively prove the 
existence of figure sculptures of the gods in this period. 
The above inscription also incidentally shows the composite 
character of the religious practice of the higher section of 
the Indians; king Sarvatata, belonging to the Bhagavata 
creed and erecting the enclosure rowind the shrine of his 
chosen gods, had already performed the Vedic Asvamedha 
sacrifice (cf. the practice of the imperial Guptas). The well- 
known Khambaba pillar inscription at Besnagar of the 2nd 
century B.C. records the erection of a Garuda-dhvaja in 
honour of devadeva Vasudeva by ‘ Bhagavata Heliodora 
(Heliodorus), son of Diya (Dion) and an inhabitant of 
Taxila, who came as an ambassador from the Greek king 
Antialkidas to king Kasiputra Bhagabhadra of Vidisa.’ It 
can very well be presumed that this Garuda column was 
erected in front of the shrine of Vasudeva who was, to this 
Greek convert to Bhagavatism, the God of the gods, the 
chosen one; the name Garuda also shows that, by this time, 
the association of the sectarian god Vasudeva with the 
Vedic Visnu (cf. my previous observations about Sun 
conceived as the bird Garutman and Visnu as one of the 
Adiiyas) had already been established. That there were 
other shrines of Vasudeva at Besnagar is proved by a 
fragmentary inscription on the shaft of another octa- 
gonal Garuda column found in a narrow street of Bhilsa, 
evidently hailing fron: Besnagar ; it records that ‘this Garuda 
column of the excellent temple of the Bhagavat was erected 
by Gautamiputra..., a Bhagavata, in the 12th year 
after the installation of Maharaja Bhagavata ’ ( Gotamiputena 
bhagavatena... Bhagavato  prasadottamasa Garudadhvaja 
karito dvadasavasabhisite....Bhdgavate ma...). So, there can- 
not be any doubt with regard to the existence of the shrines 
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of Bhagavat before which these votive columns were erected 
(this was also a common custom in the mediaeval period and 
is still pursued).. In these excellent temples (uttama 
prasdda) must have been enshrined objects of worship 
which were most presumably images. A few of the seven 
Brahmi inscriptions from Mathura and its vicinity, edited 
by H. Liiders in the Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XXIV, 
have special bearing on the subject at issue (some of these 
inscriptions were previously edited, but Liiders suggested 
improved readings for them). The Mora Well Inscription of 
the time of Mahaksatrapa Rajuvula’s son Swami (Mahaksa- 
trapa Sodiasa) records the establishment of the images of the 
worshipful paficaviras of the Vrsnis in the stone shrine... ; 
these images are called ‘ five objects of adoration made of 
stone radiant, as it were, with highest beauty...” The part 
of the original, translated here, reads—‘(i) Mahaksatrapasa 
Rajivulasa putrasa svami...(w) bhagavatam vrsninim pam- 
cavirandm pratimah sailadevagri...(iv) areddesim Sailam 
pamca jvalata wa paramavapusd............... ’, Here, we 
find the use of the words pratimé and arcaé used to denote 
the stone images of the five Vrsni heroes, who were tenta- 
tively identified by Liiders with the help of Alsdorf with the 
‘five great heroes (Baladevapamokkha paica mahavira) of 
the Jain canonical list, viz., Baladeva, Akrira, Anadhrsti, 
Sarana and Viduratha.’ lLiiders even suggested that the 
images of three male persons actually found at Mora, prob- 
ably of a considerably earlier date than the Kushan 
period, were three of the five statues whose installation is 
recorded in the inscription." But it has been conclusively 
proved by the present writer that the five Vrsni heroes men- 
tioned thus in the inscription as well as in many Jaina 


1 Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XXIV, pp. 194 ff. Reading the second line as 
Bhagavato Vrishneh pamcaviranam pratimah, R. P. Chanda understood ‘ the line 
as referring not only to the images of the five Pandavas but also to an image 
of the blessed or divine Vrsni, i.c., of Krishna-Vasudeva, who belonged to the 
Vrsni branch of the Yadava tribe.’ The inscribed stone slab was, according 
to him, ‘ one of the pavement slabs of a big temple in which the images of Krishna 
and the five Pandava brothers were enshrined.’ R. P. Chanda, Archaeology and 
Vaishnava Tradition, M.A.S.I., No. 5, pp. 166-67. 
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works as Baladeva pamokkha paticamahavira really stand for 
Samkargana, Vasudeva, Pradyumna, Samba and Aniruddha, 
all well-known and closely connected members of the Vrsni 
dynasty. It was the images of these Vrsni-viras that were 
enshrined in a stone temple (Sailadevagrha) by a lady named 
Tosa, probably of Saka extraction. A Vdyupurana passage 
describes them as manusyaprakrti devas (deities originally 
human by nature’, i.e., ‘ deified human beings’), and 
names them ‘n the correct dynastic order (Chapter 97, 
verses 1-4). It may be said incidentally that these deified 
Vrsni-viras, or exactly four of them—Vasudeva, Samkar- 
sana, Pradyumna and Aniruddha, were endowed with special 
sanctity and regarded as four primary Vythas of the highest 
god Para Vasudeva in the tenet of the developed Paficaratra 
cult (for a detailed discussion about all this, ef. 
JS ,O An Voly pp. 05-5 

The second inscription is of a very fragmentary 
character ; it was also edited by Liiders in this series, and it 
belongs to the time of Kanishka. It contains in the third 
line the only legible words Tosadye patima, interpreted by 
him as an image of Tosa, perhaps the same as Tosa of the 
other record just referred to (line three of which reads—yas- 
Tosayah sailam srimadgrhamatulamudadhasamadhaéra). He 
tentatively suggested that this image of Tosa, about a century 
later than the first inscription, was erected by some one of 
her descendants at her shrine (cf. line 3 of the 1st inscription 
Just quoted) as an act of posthumous honour, about a 
hundred years after her death.’ If Liiders’ interpretation 
of the inscribed statue is accepted, then we have here a 
further epigraphic as well as monumental evidence regard- 
ing the erection of secular statues which were objects of 
honour ; reference has already been made by me to the Mat 
statue of the Kushan king Vima Kadphises in a previous 
chapter. Inscriptions Nos. V and VI, edited by Liiders, 
further strengthen the view that the custom of erecting 


1 Ibid., pp. 200-02. He offered this explanation, for there was absolutely 
nothing to show that the statue was meant for a goddess or a Yaksi or a Naga 
womsn. 
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portrait statues was much in vogue among the foreign chiefs 
of Mathura during the Kushan period ; the former incised on 
the pedestal of an image from Ganeshra refers to the image 
of the great general Ulana (Mahadamdandyakasya......... 
Ulanasya patimd) while the latter alludes to...rnasya pratima. 

The last inscription in this list, found incised on a 
door-jamb from Mathura and at first edited by R. P. Chanda © 
in the M.A.S.J., No. 5, pp. 168-78 and plates XXV-XXVI, 
also fragmentary in character, records the gift of a torana, 
vedika (railing) and a third object (restored by Chanda as 
catuhsalam ; Liiders, however, suggests devakulam or sailam) 
in the Mahasthana (a large temple or sanctuary, Liiders) of 
Bhagavat Vasudeva, during the time of Mahaksatrapa 
Sodasa. lLiiders suggested the possibility of this inscribed 
door-jamb originally belonging to the Bhagavata sanctuary 
referred to in the Mora well inscription; if we assume 
with him that the temple mentioned in the Mathura door- 
jamb record was enlarged or embellished during the reign of 
Sodasa by a person. a Hindu high official in the service of 
the Mahaksatrapa (the treasurer of Sodasa mentioned in the 
inscription No. 82 in Liders’ list of Brahmi inscriptions 
was a Brahman), then it further increases the age of the 
Vasudeva shrine in the locality. .The Mora well record also, 
as we have seen above, refers to the Vasudeva shrine there 
having been adorned with the images of the Pancaviras of 
the Vrsnis. It will be needless to collect further epigraphic 
data at this stage to prove convincingly the existence of 
shrines, erected by various sectaries, not only Brahmanical — 
but also Buddhist and Jain, in the centuries just preceding 
the Christian era and succeeding it, and it is not presump- 
tuous to contend that many, if not all, had divine 
images enshrined in them. ‘Thus, here we find a remark- 
able corroboration from this branch of archaeology about the 
nature of the far-reaching changes which were being intro- 
duced in the religious practice of the Indians, 

Several objects of the pre-Christian and early post- 
Christian periods furnish us with valuable data regarding 
our subject. Mention may be made here first of the broken 
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figure of probably a Jaina Tirthamkara found in course of 
excavations at a place called Lohanipur near Patna (Bihar). 
It is shown in the nude, and it bears a very high polish; on 
this and other grounds, it has been dated in the Maurya 
period by many scholars (J.B.O.R.8., Vol. XXIII, pp. 130-2 
and pls.). From the so-called Vedic Smasana mound at 
Lauriya Nandangarh, excavated by T. Bloch long ago, was 
found among other objects a very small gold-leaf with the 
figure of a female carved on it. Bloch described it as a repre- 
sentation of the Vedic Earth goddess (Prthivi) to whose care 
were assigned the remains of the dead by his relations. He 
ascribed a great antiquity to these remains; but recent 
criticism as well as excavations conducted by the archaeological 
department at the locality has disproved certain conclusions of 
the earlier archaeologist. I have already referred to the 
interpretation of the gold plaque by Coomaraswamy, and if 
we accept his suggestion, then it seems to have been some 
sort of’a cult object. Reference may also be made here to 
the unique gold plaque in the collection of R. K. Jalan of 
Patna; K. P. Jayaswal recognised in the two figures standing 
side by side, one male and the other female, the two cult 
deities Hara and Parvati. He was of opinion that it ought 
to be dated in the Maurya period.* Several of the animal 
figures. carved on the capitals of the Asgokan columns have 
been taken by some scholars to stand for gods in animal 
form ; a suggestion has been made that the figures of the 
elephant, bull, lion and horse appearing on the abacus of 
the Sarnath lion capital represent the cult gods in therio- 
morphic forms.’ It is not certain whether this suggestion 
is correct; if it is so, then they are not objects of worship in 


1 J.1.8.0.A., Vol. II, p. 1, pl. I. But justifiable doubts have been expressed 
by competent scholars with regard to the genuineness of this metal plaque. 

2 According to T. Bloch these four figures symbolise the divinities Indra, 
Siva, Dirga and Stirya whose vahanas these animals are, indicating their sub- 
ordination to the Buddha and his Law; Z.D.M.G., LXII, 1908, pp. 653-6. 
B. Majumdar thinks that they represent the four principal events of Buddha’s life; 
A Guide to Sarnath, p. 81. Bell found these animals carved on some moonstones 
in Ceylon and on certain pillars at Anuradhapura; Archaeological Survey of 
Ceylon, 1896, p. 16, 
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their present setting, their réle having been changed from 
that of the worshipped to the one of worshippers. It has 
been shown what use was made by Asoka of the divine 
figures (divyani rupani) in inculcating the law of dhamma 
among his subjects; the devas in animal forms are parti- 
cularly associated with the wheel which symbolises the 
wheel of Law (Dharmacakra). But certain other well- 
known figures, the free-standing statues, some of them 
belonging to the Maurya or the Sunga period as their 
technique and the polish attaching to them show, were 
undoubtedly venerated by a large section of the Indian 
people. The inscriptions in the back of the two Patna 
statues, exhibited in the Indian Museum, are difficult of 
correct decipherment ; the attempts by Jayaswal to read the 
names of two Saisunaga kings as Udayi and Nandivardhana 
were not upheld by many scholars, and few now accept his 
interpretation of these two, and of another inscribed figure 
from Parkham. The inscription on the last statue is also 
fragmentary and very difficult of correct reading; but the 
character of the three as well as some other uninscribed ones 
like the Besnagar and Didarganj female figures and the 
head and torso of a colossal sculpture, all fully in the round, 
has been disclosed by the clear inscription on the pedestal 
of another similar statue of a shghtly later date (1st century 
B.C.), which was discovered by M. B. Garde at Pawaya, in 
Gwalior State, Central India. There cannot be any doubt 
that all the above-mentioned figures, both male and female. 
belong to the same category, and if we can find a clue to the 
identity of one among them, the others will also be identified 
with its help. The part of the inscription on the Pawaya 
sculpture, which is the required clue, reads: ‘Gausthya 
Manibhadrabhakta garbhasukhitah Bhagavato Manibhad- 
rasya pratima pratisthapayamti’ (the image of Bhagavan 
Manibhadra is being established by the guild of the worship- 
pers of Manibhadra). Certain Buddhist and Jaina texts 
clearly lay down that Manibhadra was the name of a Yaksa ; 
Samyutta Nikaya (I. 10, 4), for example, refers to the 
Manimala Caitya in Magadha as the haunt of the Yaksa 
13—1854 B. 
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Manibhadra; and ‘ the Sarya Prajfapti, an ancient Jaina 
text, tells us that a Manibhadra Caitya stood to the north- 
east of the city named Mithila, the ancient capital of 
Tirhut.’”? In the Mahamayiri list of the Yaksas, giving 
us the names of the tutelary divinities of particular cities 
and places of India, Purnabhadra and Manibhadra, two 
brother Yaksas, are described as the local objects of worship 
in Brahmavati.? Manibhadra in the above inscription is 
distinctly described as Bhagavat which shows that he was an 
object of worship; it has already been shown that an 
early Buddhist text, viz., the Niddesa commentary, refers 
to the worshippers of Purnabhadra and Manibhadra as of 
other deities. The name Kunika is unanimously read by — 
scholars on the so-called statue of Manasa Devi at Mathura, 
which is described in the inscription as Yaksi Layava, 
whose image was made for the sons of Sa, by Naka, pupil of 
Kunika.* The last-named Mathura image is probably to be 
dated in the Maurya or in the early Sunga period. Coomara- 
swamy refers to another Yaksa figure found at Deoriya, 
also of the same age, in his Origin of the Buddha Image, 
Boston Museum Fine Arts Bulletin, 1927, pl. 4, fig. 47. The 
fact, however, that some of these Yaksa statues (one of the 


1 R.-P. Chanda, M.A.S.I., No. 30, p. 7. He further informs us ‘ In the 
Vedic literature, the term Yaksa does not occur as the name of a class of 
superhuman beings and Kubera Vaisravana (the king of the Yaksas according 
to the Buddhist and post-Vedic Brahmanic literature) is the king of the Raksas.’ 
But Coomaraswamy says that the word occurs several times in the Rgveda, 
Atharvaveda, the Brahmanas and the Upanisads; in these early allusions, a dual 
attitude is recognisable—one of fear and dislike, the other of respect. The first 
reflected merely an Aryan dislike and distrust of aboriginal deities, while the 
second, from the association of the idea of the tree of life, presents in certain Vedic 
passages the Yakgas who are primarily vegetation spirits, as guardians of the 
vegetative source of life; Yaksas, Pt. II, pp. 1-2. 

2 Journal Asiutique, 1915, Mahamayfiri, edited with introduction and notes 
by Sylvain Lévi, p, 38. Manibhadro Brahmavatyam Pirnabhadragsca bhratarau. 
The location of Brahmavati is unknown. Lévi suggests that the city might have 
been in the region of Varnu and Gandhara. 

8 The pedestal inscription was read and interpreted by R. P. Chanda in 
A.S.1.A.R., 1922-23, p. 165. If this reading is correct, then both Naka and Kunika 
appear to be the names of two early Indian sculptors, like Amrita and Indranila- 


mani, two Caudian sculptors of the mediaeval period; the latter will be referred 
to again in Chapter V of this book, 
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male ones from Patna in the Indian Museum and the 
Didargan} Yaksini) hold chauris (fly-whisks) in one of their 
hands has led R. P. Chanda to conclude that all of them 
‘ were evidently intended for decorative purposes ’ and ‘were 
originally attached to Caitya trees or stupas’ (M.A.S.I. 
No. 30, p. 37). He wants to substantiate his view with a 
reference to the ‘ disposition of the images of the Yaksas, 
Nagas and Devatas on the railing of the stapa of Bharhut | 
_ and on the old railing round the Bodhi tree at Bodh-Gaya.’ 
But this conclusion can hardly be accepted; to think of 
these huge stone figures in the round as mere accessories, 
when we find Manibhadra being described as Bhagavat and 
when we see that these divinities, ardently worshipped by 
their bhaktas, are given the role of accessories only in the 
Buddhist monuments, where they themselves are the wor- 
shippers of the Master, is unjustified. The Deoriya figure 
wears a turban and is sheltered by an umbrella; Coomara- 
swamy does not exclude the possibility of its being a royal 
statue. But so striking an affinity exists among these 
sculptures that there can be very little doubt about their 
being all regarded as Yaksas, who were the cult deities of a 
large section of the Indians. The yak-tail (c@mara) is not per- 
haps a distinctive mark of secondary. rank in these early statues; 
it became so in much later reliefs connected with the cults 
recognised by the orthodox section, where it is placed in the 
hands of some of the accessory figures of the central cult 
image. Among the various auspicious signs mentioned in 
the Jaina Kalpasitra, yak-tail is one, and it is sometimes 
regarded as an attribute of a Cakravartin. The Manibhadra 
statue also seems to have held a yak-tail in its right hand, 
while the water or nectar vessel in its left hand is a common 
attribute placed in the hands of many cult deities like Siva 
and the future Buddha Maitreya. Coomaraswamy has 
amassed a wealth of textual evidence in support of their 
intimate association with the element of bhakti and pija in 
Indian religion.’ He has also collected a number of texts 


= A. K. Coomaraswamy, Yaksas, Part I, pp. 24-28. 
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containing references to the shrines and temples of the 
Yaksas, the former sometimes meaning no more than a 
sacred tree or a tree with an altar while the latter referring 
to structural buildings with images enshrined in them. He 
rightly observes that the existence of image (and Yaksa 
images are some of the oldest known images in India) in every 
case implies the existence of temples and cult; as regards 
the Manibhadra figure he remarks that ‘this aoe aye been 
housed in some kind of structure.’ 

The Yaksas and Yaksinis that are represented and 
labelled with identificatory inscriptions by the artists of 
Bharhut. are Supavasa, Virtidhaka, Gangita, Suciloma, 
Kupira (Kubera), Ajakalaka, Sudasané and Cada; the 
Devatas that can be recognised there with the help of the 
inscriptions are Sirima, Culakoka (Ksudrakoka) and Maha- 
koka; we can also definitely identify with the artists’ aid 
the Naga king Elapatra (Krakapatra) in his two forms, first 
as a serpent and secondly as a human being with serpent 
hoods attached to the back of his head. B. M. Barua has 
collected mythological stories from the Pali Buddhist litera- 
ture referring to the many occasions when one or other of © 
the above had come in contact with the Buddha and received 
his blessings.” In the other early Buddhist monuments like 
Sanchi and Bodh Gaya, we find many of these figures, 
though they cannot be clearly distinguished in the absence 
of descriptive labels by their side. The Hellenistic artists of 
Gandhara, in the approved Buddhist tradition, do not fail 
to portray elaborately the same class of figures in the numer- 
ous reliefs that decorated the various sections of the stupas 
and vihdaras. The frequency with which they appear in 
these monuments, though here in a secondary position, does 
not fail to impress one about the hold which they had on the 
religious lives of the people. Several Naga figures, snake 
coils and hood attached to the back of their human bodies, 
are in the collection of the Mathura Museum. The inscribed 


1 Coomaraswamy, op. cit., p. 18. 
2B. M. Barua, Bharhut, Vol. II, pp. 57-74. 
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life-size statue from Chhargaon (C. 13° in the Museum) of 
the time of Huvishka (40th year), standing in a spirited 
attitude with his right hand raised above the head, shows 
that this object of worship was installed ‘at their own tank 
by two friends Senahasti and Bhonuka for the propitiation 
of the worshipful Naga (Priyyatti Bhagava Ndago).’ The 
Sculpture No. C. 28 in the same Museum, representing a 
corpulent male and a female figure seated to front side by 
side, has an inscription in Brahmi characters of the Kushan 
period, which reads Priyati Siddha (h) (May the Siddha be 
pleased).* Relief No. C. 8 and Sculpture No. C. 12 there, 
regarded as similar to the above by Vogel and iconographi- 
cally akin to Kubera and his consort (in No. C. 12 the 
female is shown with a child on her left knee), may properly 
be described as Siddhas, a class of worshipful beings, the 
denizens of the antariksa region, belonging to the category 
of the Gandharvas, Vidyadharas, Kinnaras, etc., also repre- 
sented in early and later art. All the various images just 
mentioned are mostly those of the gods that are described in 
the early Jaina literature as vyantara devatis, i.e., ‘inter- 
mediate gods’ (are they also intermediaries in a_ sense 
between the mortals and the new formed higher sectarian 
gods, the objects of their worship?).* The images of the early 
Vedic divinities are few and far between—in early Buddhist 
art Sakra and Brahma are no doubt introduced as acces- 
sories, but their independent figures as objects of worship 
(bhagavat) are not likely to be found ; iconic representations 
of the new-formed sectarian gods like Vasudeva and Siva 
are also rare in the early period. 

The above-mentioned data collected from a somewhat 
summary study of the extant early Indian monuments lend 
support to the view that the higher section of the Indo- 


1 J. P. H. Vogel. Mathura Museum Catalogue. pp. 88-89, for the Chhargaon 
Naga, and p. 92 for the Siddha image. 

2 For some details regarding the Vidyadhara motif in early Indian art, refer 
to my article on ‘ Vidyédhara’ in J.I.S.0.4-. Vol. IV, No. 1, pp. 52f. Liiders 
has published a long article on ‘ Vidyédharas in Indian Art and Mythology’ in 
Z.D.M.G., 1988. The article is full of interesting information. 
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Aryans,—at the time we are speaking of they have become 
to all intents and purposes Indians,—adopted the practice 
of making images and worshipping them after their culture 
contact with the lower orders of the people and the earlier 
settlers of India. The evidence of the early Buddhist 
monuments like Bharhut and Sanchi fully proves that when 
the higher cult god Buddha was not being represented in an 
iconic form, these folk gods and goddesses were being iconi- 
cally represented. It will be shown in the next chapter with 
the aid of numismatic data that the deities belonging to the 
orthodox Brahmanical cults, like Siva and Vasudeva- 
Visnu, seem to have already come to be iconically repre- 
sented in the Ist and 2nd centuries B. C., if not earlier. 
The iconic representations of these cult objects, however, 
were probably the direct outcome of the gradual incorpora- 
tion of most or all of the lower divinities in the ever- 
expanding Brahmanic pantheon and their association with 
and absorption into different cults. The Kaliya-damana 
episode in the mythology of the Vasudeva cult should 
be profitably compared in this connection. The other 
stories connected with this cult, such as the killing 
of the ass demon Dhenuka, the bull demon Arista, 
the horse demon Kesin, and the destruction of the 
twin Arjuna trees occurring in the post-Christian Bhagavata 
literature and illustrated in art as early as the 4th century 
A.D. (if not earlier), perhaps portray the mythologists’ 
attempts to refer to the subjugation of some of the lower 
cults by the higher one which was soon to be accepted as 
authoritative by the orthodox Vedic section of the people. 
Coomaraswamy has collected plastic evidence to show how 
the iconography of the lower gods influenced the iconic types 
of the higher cult deities ; his remark in this connection is 
worth quoting: ‘In early Indian art, so far as cult images 
are concerned, one iconographic type stands out predomi- 
nant, that is the standing figure with the right hand raised, 
the left on the hip. . . Of this type are the early images 
of Yaksas and Yaksis, whether independent or attendant. 
And it is also this type which provided the model for the cult 
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images of other deities, such as Siva or Buddha, when the 
necessities of Bhakti determined the appearance of all deities 
in visible forms.’ We have already seen the etiology of the 
Yogi motif in some of the cult-images; here, we get a clue 
to the origin of the other mode. Végel has also rightly 
observed that ‘modern idols of Baladeva manufactured here are 
exact copies of the ancient Naga figures.” It may be added 
that in ancient and medieval times also, images of Baladeva 
(Samkarsana, the elder brother of Vasudeva) were directly 
copied from the hybrid Naga figures and this iconographic 
association has led to the creation of the confused myth that 
he was an incarnation of the world-snake Ananta Naga or 
Sesa Naga. 

It will not be out of place here to put in a few words 
about a practice which is intimately associated with that 
of worshipping images in shrines. This is the custom of 
the erection of the dhvajas or votive columns in honour of 
various sectarian deities like Vasudeva-Visnu, Samkarsana, 
Pradyumna, Kubera, Skanda Mahasena and others, before 
their temples. These dhvajas remind us not only of the 
memorial columns, one of whose early prototypes was the 
wooden sthiina of the Vedic burial mounds, but also of the 
Yupastambhas which were erected by kings and noble men 
of yore in commemoration oftheir performance of the 
various Vedic sacrifices.” The Garudadhvaja that was 


1 A. K. Coomaraswamy, Yaksas, Part I, p. 29. 

2-J. Ph. Végel, op. cit., p. 89. 

3 For Vedic sthina cf. R.V., X. 18, 18. For the Yapastambhas, refer to 
Mahabharata, III, 198, V.. 10; I, 94, V. 28-29; Raghuvaméa, VI, 38; Isapur 
stone yipa with a Brahmi inscription of the time of Washiska, the successor of 
Kanishka, in the year 24 of the Kushan era, J. Ph. Vogel, op. cit., p. 189; three 
stone Ytipas discovered at Badva in the old Kotah State (Rajputana) of the Krta 
vear 295, H.I., XXIII, pp. 42 ff. and pls; the Bijaygadh sacrificial post (yipa) 
with an inscription of the Krta year 428, Fleet, C.I.J., III, p. 253. Reference 
may also be made to the Aéokan columns; they are really Sdsanastambhas (cf. 
the word Sadsanastambha used in: the Motupalli pillar inscription of Ganapatideva, 
E.I., XII, pp. 195-97), but are described as Siléthambhas in the edicts; it is 
interesting to note that Asoka indirectly refers to the existing custom of erecting 
free standing stone pillars in India, cf. Rupnath Rock edict, lines 4-5. The 
erection of Indra-dhvajas, usually wooden ones, specially associated with royalty, 
is frequently referred to in the epic and- puranic literature; the Brhatsamhita 
devotes a big chapter to Indradhvaja (Dvivedi’s Edition, Ch. 42). 
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discovered at Besnagar has already been referred to. But it will 
be of interest to note here that two other capitals of columns 
found here, whose shafts have unfortunately not been 
discovered, are shaped as a_ tala (fan palm), and 
as a makara (crocodile), and there can be no doubt 
that these, when they were whole, served as the votive 
columns dedicated to the two vyihas, viz., Samkarsana and 
Pradyumna (the former is Taladhvaja and the latter M akara- 
ketana) of the Bhagavata or the Paficaratra cult.’ D. R. 
Bhandarkar’s suggestion that the makara, itself the pinnacle 
of the capital, was originally surmounted by a crowning 
piece, another Garuda capital discovered at Besnagar, is @ 
priori unlikely. The two small holes behind the eyes of 
the makara, which led Bhandarkar to make that suggestion, 
were probably meant for the insertion of painted banners or 
flags. The discovery of the separate tala, garuda and 
makara capitals proves the probability of either the first three 
of the four vyiihas, viz., Vasudeva, Samkarsana and 
Pradyumna having been enshrined in the locality, or, it may 
indicate the existence of shrines dedicated to the three of the 
five worshipful Vrsni-viras. It is likely that the Besnagar site 
contained also shrines of Simba and Aniruddha. Samba’s 
characteristic dhvaja is not mentioned in the Paficaratra 
texts, but Aniruddha’s dhvaja is described in them as 
rsyadhvaja (rsya is a white antelope). The capital of a 
stone column shaped like a cluster of palmyra leaves to be 
dated approximately in the 1st century B.C., discovered 
by Garde at Pawayaé in Gwalior State, curiously enough 
substantiates the old practice of erecting tdludhvajas in 
honour of Samkarsana.”? Reference ought to be made in 
this connection to the capital of a stone column, in the 
form of ‘a banyan tree represented as a Kalpa-vorksa, 
yielding abundance, enclosed by a plaited rail and rising 
from a square railed base’, which was discovered by 
Cunningham at Besnagar. Bags and_ vases overflowing 
with coins are shown beneath the branches of the tree mee 


1 A.S.I.A.R.,-1913-14, pp. 188-91, pl. LITT and LIV. 
2 A.8.1.A.R., 1914-15, Part I, p. 21, pl. XVI c. 
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conch-shell and a lotus flower ‘ similarly exuding coins 
found on the other side of the tree,’ have correctly been 
identified by Coomaraswamy with the two of the ‘ nidhis ’ 
of Kubera, viz., Sankha and Padma. This banyan capital 
which is usually dated in the 3rd century B. C. might have 
been originally placed on the top of a column standing in 
front of a shrine of Kubera-Vaisravana, whose special 
cognisance was a bag or a vase full of coins." Another 
explanation of this sculpture may be offered here. It might 
have been placed in front of a shrine of the goddess Sri 
(Laksmi) who was the presiding deity of the ‘ science ’ 
described in the Mdarkandeyapurina as Padmini-Vidyi. 
The Besnagar Yaksini found within 60 yards of the banyan 
capital may really stand for the goddess Sri (for details refer 
to my article in J.I.8.0.A., Vol. IX, pp. 141-46). 

Not very long ago were discovered some interesting stone 
objects at Lala Bhagat, a small village in the Dehrapur 
Tehsil of the Kanpur district, U.P.; these consisted of a red 
sandstone cock carved in the round and a broken red sandstone 


1 Coomaraswamy, Yaksas, Pt. II, p. 72, pl. 1. The original is in the 
Indian Museum, Calcutta; I have counted the number of objects coming in a 
downpour as it were from the so-called Kalpadruma and have found in all there 
are 8 such :—a conch-shell, a lotus, two vases all exuding coins and four more 
or less similar bags or purses, their necks tied round by strings, the idea- being 
that they also contain treasures. Coomaraswamy enumerates 9 treasures of 
Kubera, viz., Padma, Mahapadma, Sankha, Makara, Kacchapa, Mukunda, Nanda, 
Nila and Kharva which are really water-symbols according to him. But the list 
is not the same in all the texts; the above list does partially agree with the one 
quoted in the Sabdakalpadruma from Hdardvali, the names of the last three being 
put in as Kunda, Nila and Varcca. Kunda seems to be a mistake for Nanda and 
Varcca or Kharva are vvidently later additions; for the same _ lexicon 
quotes from Bharata—' Markandeyapurdne tu varcca iti hitog astaveva uktéh :— 
Padmini nama ya vidya Laksmitasyadhidevata1 Tadadharasca nidhayastan me 
nigadatah §rnua Tatra Padmamahapadmau tatha makarakacchapaul Mukun- 
danilaunandagsca ésankhagcaivastamo nidhih|| Satyamrddhyam bhavantyete sadbhih 
saha bhavantyamil Ete hyastau samakhyata nidhayastava krostuke |\ - 

There is thus no uniformity about the number and we can suggest that the 
eight objects descending from the banyan capital symbolise the astanidhis associated 
primarily with Sri Lakshmi and secondarily with Kubera. Medimval represen- 
tations of Jambhala, the Buddhist counterpart of Kubera show the god. seated on 
a couch beneath which is a row of eight coin jars, on the upturned one of which 
exuding coins, the god’s right leg rests; one of his hands holds a mongoose 
vornitting jewels; the purse is the usual cognisance of the Brahmanical Kubera. 
The number of coin jars beneath the seat of Jambhala should be noted in this 
connection. 


F.10 
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pillar, square below and octagonal above.” The latter bears 
among other figures the figure of Gaja-Laksmi flanked by a 
pilaster emerging from a pot resting on the head of a Yaksa 
and crowned by a cock ; the stone cock must have originally 
served as the capital of a column, perhaps the very column 
whose carved shaft was found some distance from it, as it 
still bears a tenon projecting from its bottom. The cock as 
well as the peacock is the special emblem of Karttikeya 
and is especially associated with various aspects of the 
deity ; thus on the coins of the Kushan emperor Huvishka, 
Mahasena and Skanda, two of the different aspects of the 
same god, are shown holding in their hands standards 
surmounted by a bird which is presumably a cock or a 
peacock.? Skanda Karttikeya is described in the texts as 
Barhiketu (Skandah Kumdrariipah saktidharo barhiketusca, 
Brhatsamhita ch. 57), and so there can be no doubt that 
these Lala Bhagat finds are connected with the cult of Kartti- . 
keya whose shrine existed somewhere near their provenance 
in the 2nd century A.D. On one class of the Yaudheya coins, 
Skanda appears accompanied by a peacock, and on the peacock 
type coins of Kumaragupta I, he rides on the bird (cf. Pl. IX, 
fig. 8). Some medieval sculptures of this god are known, 
where a cock is placed in his hand. The Visnudharmottara 
enjoins that kukkuta and ghanté should be placed in his 
right hand, and vatjayanti pataka and gakti in his left. 
The Mahabharata associates cock with him (Tvam kridase 
sanmukha kukkutena yathesta nandvidha kamaripi, II. 
231, 16). One other interesting fact worth noticing about 
the pillar fragment is that the prominence given to the 
figure of Sirya among the carvings on its side supports the 
suggestion of some writers that Karttikeya had some solar 
connection; Skanda is sometimes regarded as one of the 
attendant divinities of the Sun god in some iconographic 


1 A.S.I.A.R., 1929-80, pp. 132-33, pl. XXXI. The objects are to be dated 
in the 2nd century A.D. and not B.C. as wrongly put down by M.S. Vats: the 
editor of the Report corrects the mistake: The inscription on the face of the 
pillar reads :—Kuméra vara............ , in characters of the 2nd century A.D. 


2) Gardner, Ba-Ma Cy GinGs Sake 
; . & K. 1., pp. 188, 149, pl. XXVIT, 16. a 
XXVIII, 22; cf. also Pl. TX, figs. 6 and 9, : ik ai 
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texts where he is both named as Danda and Skanda (cf. 
T. A. G. Rao, op. cit., Vol. I, Part II, pp. 803-04, _ where 
he quotes from Visvakarmda-silpa and Bhavisyapurana).* 

The numismatic and glyptic data are so very interesting 
and important especially for determining the early types of 
Brahmanical deities and they have been so little systemati- 
cally treated that I have reserved two separate chapters for 
discussing them. — 


1 These points were raised and discussed by me in fuller details in an 
atticle on ‘Indian Votive and Memorial Columns’, publisned in J.J.8.0.A., 
Coomaraswamy Volume (Vol. V), pp. 13-20. 


CHAPTER IV 


BRAHMANICAL DIVINITIES AND THEIR EMBLEMS ON 
EARLY INDIAN COINS 


The way in which the ancient Indian coins and seals 
can be utilised for the study of Indian iconography has 
already been indicated in the first chapter. The value 
of the earliest Indian coins in this respect has also 
been briefly assayed.!. The one substantial fact which is 
supplied to us by them, if we accept the view sponsored by 
several scholars that many of the symbols are religious in 
character, is that they fully corroborate the conclusion already 
arrived at with the help of textual and monumental evidence 
with regard to the earlier aniconic tradition of a large section — 
of the Indians. Even when iconism had come to be accepted 
by the majority of the Indian people, they continued the 
earlier practice. Some of the animals appearing on them 


1 For a somewhat detailed discussion about the significance of some of 
the symbols appearing on them, refer to Coomaraswamy, H.I.I.A., pp. 48-45. 
D. B. Spooner at first. suggested that many of the symbols were particularly 
Buddhist in character, the so-called solar symbol stood for Dharmacakra, the 
tree, for Bodhi tree, etc., A.S.I.A.R., 1905-06, pp. 151 ff. But later he discarded 
this view in favour of another, viz., that many of them were Zoroastrian in nature; 
thus, the solar symbol stood for Mithra, the tree for haoma tree, etc., J.R.A.S, 
1915, pp. 411-18. D. R. Bhandarkar supposed that many of these can be 
explained as the various ways of representing the seven jewels (sapta ratnani, 
such as hasti, asva, ratha, mani, stri, grhapati and parindéyaka , the insignia 
of an Indian Cakravartin empowered to strike coins, A.S.I.A.R., 1918-14, p. 211. 
Durga Prasad tried to explain the significance of these symbols with the help of 
some late texts and suggested that most of these were Tantric in character; he 
described the circular cluster of dots as vindumandala, a variant of the so-called 
Taxila symbol as sadara cakra, ete., J.A.S.B., 1934, Numismatic Supplement No. 
XLV, pp. 16-55. J. Allan in his publication—Catalogue of Coins af Ancient India 
in the British Museum—has justifiably refrained from putting forth any suggestion 
about their character and has gone to the length of drawing most of these for 
referring to them in his description. P. N. Bhattacharyya in his Memoir (of the 
Archaeological Survey of India, No, 62), on a hoard of silver punch-marked coins 
from Purnea, has very carefully noted the multifarious symbols and their variants 
appearing on them; he has also not attempted to explain any of them, 
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may stand for theriomorphic representations of deities while 
others appearing on mountain symbols, three-, five- or six- 
arched ones, may also have some cult significance ; the wheel, 
lotus and rayed disc may well be accepted as depicting the 
Sun god; the tree within railing may stand for erksa caityas 
or sthalavrksas ; we find even a human figure holding a staff 
and a vase in his two hands, depicted almost in the same 
manner as on the coins of Ujjayini where we can justifiably 
identify it as Siva; the three-arched mountain symbol with 
a crescent above it may typify the aniconic representation of 
the same god (he is sometimes described as irisrnga parvata, 
cf. Coomaraswamy, O. Z., 1927-28, p. 179) with the lunar 
crescent on his crest, Sasankasekhara (PI. I, figs. 1-4); some 
other symbols again as the second from the top on the left 
column of page 300 of Allan’s Catalogue may be taken to 
depict schematically a garuda- or a makara-dhvaja. But all 
these suggestions are, by their very nature, conjectural in 
character, and no certainty can be arrived at in the present 
state of our knowledge.. It seems, however, there is a great 
resemblance between some of them and others appearing on 
the pictographic seals of the Indus Valley, and if we can ever 
recognise the exact significance of the latter, then more light 
may be thrown on the former. But this uncertainty and 
hesitation disappear to a very great extent when we take up 
the study of the local and tribal coins. Some at least of the 
figures appearing on them can be explained with much 
greater confidence, and when this is done it will appear that 
these are associated with particular religious practices or 
cults. Thus, the bull standing before a symbol (Pl. IT, fig. 2) 
differently represented (Allan, op. cit., p. 307, Col. II, Nos. 
3-6) on the earliest coins of the Arjunayanas and the Yaudhe- 
yas (collectively to be dated in the 2nd-3rd century B.C. or a 
little later) may very well represent the bull before the yipa, 
i.e., sacrificial post. Allan has offered two suggestions for the 
symbol—a linga or a yiipa, the latter of which is acceptable. 
He has noticed this symbol on the reverse of one round 
copper coin of Visnumitra, collected by Prinsep from 
Kanauj ; he correctly remarks, “The reverse has a_ horse 
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apparently before a sacrificial post (yapa) and may comme- 
morate* an agvamedha sacrifice."" One can compare the 
representation of this Vedic yépa with figures appearing on 
some other early coins in the tribal series, which were 
certainly based on plastic types and which -were also cult 
objects. Stone yipas belonging to the third century A.D. 
have been discovered at Badva, old Kotah State, Rajputana ; 
their shape supports my suggestion to a great extent (for some 
symbols appearing on punch-marked, local, tribal and other 
coins of ancient India, refer to Plates I and II). 

One of the earliest devices, frequently found on tribal 
coins, is Gaja~-Laksmi, i.e., Laksmi standing (rarely seated), 
being bathed by two elephants (Foucher recognises in it the 
nativity scene of the Buddha). It appears on an uninscribed 
coin from Kausambi (8rd century B.C.), coins of Visakha- 
deva, Sivadatta and probably also of Vayudeva of Ayodhya 
(1st century B.C.) and uninscribed coins of Ujjayini (2nd- 
8rd century B.C.); nay, such was the popularity of this 
device that many alien rulers of northern India like 
Azilises, Rajuvula and Sodasa adopted it on their coins 
(Pl. XI, fig. I).* Relief carvings illustrating this motif 


1 J. Allan, Op. cit., pp. xciv, 147, Pl. XIX, 13. An elaborate form of 
the same symbol appears on the Asvamedha type coins of the Gupta emperors, 
Samudragupta and Kumaragupta I. I have referred to this symbol, though it 
does not represent an icon, for showing -how Vedic ceremonial religious practice 
is being portrayed by a few at least of these tribal coins. In my paper on ‘ Devices 
on Some Tribal Coins’, published in J.H.Q., Vol. XVI, 497 ff., I have adduced 
grounds for explaining the * Bull before yiipa ’ symbol as associated with the Silagavu 
sacrifice mentioned in the Grhyasitras. The performance of this sacrifice resulted 
in the acquisition of wealth and prosperity. 

2 J. Allan, op. cit., pp. 181-4, 149, 187, 190-1, 256 and corresponding 
plates; R. B. Whitehead, Punjab Museum Catalogue, Vol. I., p. 185, Pl. XIII, 
fig. 333. The reverse device of some copper coins of Maues and Azes (P.M.C., 
Vol. I, pp. 100-101, 122; B.M.C., pp. 70-71, 89) has been described as a ‘ female 
figure standing to front between trees’; Whitehead says that it may be a Bac- 
chante among vines, while Gardner asks whether it may be a Maenad standing 
between two vines. Coomaraswamy in his article on Early Indian Iconography 
(Eastern Art, Vol. I, p. 178) refers to three varieties of Laksmi, the third one 
described by him being Padmavasini or Kamalalaya type, in which she is surrounded 
by flowering stems and growing leaves, and very often she holds one of the 
flowering stems in each hand. The above coin device of Maues and Azes (cf. Pk 
VII, fig. 4) may be a Heilenised version of the third variety of Laksmi. Coomara- 


swamy illustrates the motif as represented in the early Indian art of Central 
India, and the similarity is very striking. 
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are found on the early monuments of Central India ; here is a 
close approximation of the numismatic and sculptural repre- 
sentations. The motif, as it typifies the Indian idea of 
prosperity, frequently appears on coins and sculptures of 
later date and is still used by the Hindus. Goddess 
Laksmi again, without the attendant elephants, either seated 
on a full-blossomed lotus or standing with a lotus flower in 
her hand, or standing on a lotus with the flower in 
her hand, very often appears on the coins of Ujjayini, on 
those of the Hindu kings like Brahmamitra, Drdhamitra, 
Siryamitra, Visnumitra, Purusadatta, Uttamadatta, 
her hand, very often appears on the coins of Ujjayini, on 
the coins of the Satraps of Mathura like  Sivadatta, 
Hagamasa, Rajuvula and Sodasa, on the coins of the 
Rajanya Janapada and on the coins of Bhadraghosa 
of Paficala." The so-called ‘dancing girl wearing long 
hanging ear-rings and oriental trousers ’ on the coins of the 
Indo-Greek kings Pantaleon and Agathokles, dubbed as ‘a 
strictly Hindu type’ by Gardner, has been recognised by 
Coomaraswamy in his article on ‘ Early Indian Icono- 
graphy ’ as Sri-Laksmi, with a great deal of justification. 
I myself hesitatingly suggested that the female figure on the 
above coin with a very long equine head may stand for 
Yaksini Agvamukhi (Pl. IX, fig. 7).? The city deity of 
Puskalavati on the unique Indo-Scythian gold coin described 
by Gardner (B.M.C., p. 162) may be identified either as 
Laksmi with a lotus in her hand, as suggested by Coomara- 
swamy in the above article (Pl. IX, fig. 9), or as Durga 
Ekanamsa. It may be argued that the numismatic and sculp- 
tural representations of Laksmi do not prove much with regard 


1 J. Allan, op. citt., pp. 210-12, 252, 270-71, 279-80, 283, etc., and 
corresponding plates. The figure of the goddess on the Mathura coins was some- 
times wrongly identified as that of Krsna, Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, 
p 526. For a detailed study of the early iconography of Sri-Laksmi on the basis 
of textual, monumental and numismatic data, refer to A. K. Coomaraswamy’s 
article on ‘ Early Indian Iconography ’, in Eastern Art, Vol. I, pp. 175ff. The coins 
which are noticed above can collectively be dated from the 2nd century B.C. to 
the 1st century A.D. Some of these figures, however, may also stand for Durga- 
Gauri, as will be shown later on. ‘ 


2 J.H.Q., Vol. XIV, 1938, p. 802, 
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to the iconic representations of deities associated with different 
Brahmanical cults like those of Siva and Vasudeva-Visnu, 
because, Laksmi, as the Indian goddess of wealth and pros- 
perity, was respected by the Indians in general. But here also 
early Indian coins do not fail us. The appearance of the cult- 
gods on them may not be as frequent as that of this particular 
goddess, but their figures are undoubtedly met with. The 
reason for their comparative infrequency is obvious ; Laksmi 
could very appositely be used by the issuers of coins (units of 
wealth), to whatever creed they might belong ; but such could 
not usually be the case with the sectarian gods or goddesses. 
With regard to the representation of Buddha and Siva 
on the coins, the following observation of Coomarswamy is 
worth noticing, ‘In Buddhist art, we find at Bharhut and 
Sanchi the tree, wheel, etc., on or behind an altar, clearly 
designated in the inscriptions as Buddha (Bhagavato) and 
worshipped as such... Later on the figure of a human 
teacher takes its place upon the throne, the old symbols being 
retained as specific designations. .. In the same way with 
Hindu types; thus we find at first the humped bull alone, 
then a two-armed, and finally a four-armed figure accompany- 
ing the bull, once the representative of the deity, now his 
vehicle, while other symbols are held in the hands as 
attributes.’ As regards Buddha, no certain representation 
of him appears on coins before the time of Kanishka. On 
account of the hammer-like object placed in his raised right 
hand, the seated figure on some coins of Kadaphes cannot be 
definitely recognised as Buddha ; the seated figures on copper 
coins of Maues and on others from Ujjayini are of uncertain 
character (cf. Coomaraswamy, The Origin of the Buddha 
Image).’ In the case of Siva, it is true, there cannot be much 
doubt in identifying the bull appearing on many indigenous 
coins as well as on those of the alien rulers of India as represent- 
ing him theriomorphically. Thus, the humped bull, represent- 
ed on the reverse side of the unique gold coin of an uncertain 
1 A. K. Coomaraswamy, H.I.I.A., p. 45. 


2 The seated figure on the coins of Kadaphes may stand for Siva; the 


head seems to bear on it a krobylos (jatamukuta), but the object in the raised 
right hand is not distinct. 
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Indo-Scythic king, bearing legends in Greek and Kharosthi 
script, Tauras and Usabhe (Vrsabha), may stand for Siva 
(Pl. IX, fig. 8) ; this reminds us of the same device appearing 
on the coins of the White Hun ruler Mihirakula with the 
legend jayatu vrsah in the script of the period.’ But, it has 
been already shown that the bull before a particular symbol on 
some coins may also have represented the sacrificial bull. 
Before I pass on to the anthropomorphic figures of Siva 
on early indigenous and foreign coins, I shall refer to a symbol 
which appears on an uninscribed cast coin (provenance 
unknown). It seems to be a somewhat realistic representation 
of the lingam. If the interpretation of this symbol is correct, 
then we have here an emblem intimately connected with 
Siva-worship. In fact, Allan has definitely described it as 
‘lingam on square pedestal ;’ the tree in railing on left of the 
same coin may stand for the sthala-vrksa in association with 
the particular Saiva emblem. Allan thus describes its obverse : 
“Building (?) on 1. ; tree in centre; on r. female figure to 1.’ 
There can be no doubt about the interrelation of many of 
these symbols appearing on such types of coins, and on the 
basis of Allan’s description as supported by his plates, one is 
tempted to find in the obverse and reverse devices of this 
coin, the cult object, the sacred tree associated with it, the 
shrine(?) as well as the votary all together (Pl. I, figs. 
14-15). Though Allan has not named another symbol 
appearing on the obverse of two square copper coins probably 
to be attributed to Taxila, its very appearance seems to con- 
nect with the other one iust described, the pedestal here being 
somewhat summarily represented (Pl. I, fig. 9). But lingams 
with or without elaborate pedestals are known to have existed 
in ancient times (for example, the Gudimallam Linga, one 
of the earliest such, rises abruptly from the floor of the shrine) ; 
in fact, in the early specimens the latter mode was usually 
followed. Now, the reverse of these coins has a hill with 
trees growing from its two sides and an honorific parasol like 


1 P, Gardner, British Museum Catalogue of Coins of the Greek and Scythic 
Kings of Bactria and India, p. 162, pl. XXIX, 15; V. A. Smith. Catalogue of 
Coins in the Indian Museum, Vol. I, p. 236, pl. XXV, 5. 


15—1854 B. 
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emblem on the top. Here again, these symbols, taken 
together, seem unmistakably to point to their cult connection. 
A Sivalinga on a pedestal placed between two different trees 
in side railings is also represented on the obverse of var. ¢ of 
Class I coins hailing from Ujjayini.* As for the association of 
the tree with the phallic emblem of Siva, reference may be 
made to the terracotta seal in the collection of Dhir Singh 
Nahar, having on it a Sivalinga with subdued realism, 
described as Paddapesvara in Gupta characters. Even now 
many of the important Sivalingas worshipped in India have 
their particular trees; the celebrated Ap-linga of Jambukes- 
vara near Srirangam and the tradition associated with it 
should be noted here. Numerous textual references can be 
cited to show Siva’s connection with hills and mountains; 
notice should be taken here, however, of the extremely 
realistic phallic emblems of Siva shown above or beside a hill 
exactly in the manner in which the latter symbol is depicted 
on the Taxila coins, and inscribed in Brahmi characters of 
the Gupta Period, on some terracotta seals from Bhita 
(A; SeIoAz R., 1914-125 p: 49, Nos. 15 andilG:, Bly xa he, 
8). The three coins noted above can with some confidence 
be dated in the 2nd-3rd century B.C., if not earlier. 
Coomaraswamy remarked, with regard to the symbols on 
punch-marked coins, before the publication of Allan’s 
Catalogue, that the ‘marks which we might expect, but which 
are not found, include the lingam, etc.’ (H.I. I. A., p. 45). 
If the above suggestion is accepted and there is every reason 
to accept it, we find here perhaps the earliest representation 
of phallt on some local or tribal coins of the historical period 
(for the phallic emblems of Siva on an Ujjayini coin, see PI. I, 
fig. 10). 

A few other symbols appearing on the indigenous as 
well as the foreign coins of India must also be interpreted 
as so many Saivic emblems. The reverse side of the coins of 
the Paficala king Rudragupta bears a device which has been 
described by Allan as ‘railing with three pillars above; 


1 J. Allan, op. cit., p. 85, No. 2, XI, 2; p. 238, Nos. 154 and 154a, PI. 
XXXV, 5 and p. 248, No. 19, Pl. XOX Vis: 
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uncertain objects at top of each.’’ Two of these coins are 
illustrated on Plate XX VII (Nos. 1 and 2) of his book; the 
reverse of No. 2, I think, discloses the identity of this device. 
The central object is a trident (trigala) placed inside a railing 
and the side ones are pillars similar to the two shown on either 
side of Agni standing over a basement on the coins of Paficala 
Agnimitra. The association of the issuer’s name Rudragupta 
with the well-known attribute of Rudra-Siva will have to be 
noted here. In fact, Allan in his Introduction (p. exvilii- 
cxix) puts forth the same suggestion; he writes, ‘ Rudra- 
gupta has on his reverse a trident between two pillars (e.g., 
Pl. XXVII, 2), the emblem of Rudra-Siva. On other coins 
(e.g., Pl. XXVII, 1) the object appears to be a star or a kind 
of double trident with prongs below as well as above.’ If we 
compare the central object with the device on the reverse of 
a coin doubtfully attributed to Taxila we find that both of 
them are identical. The latter has been described by Allan 
as “Tree in centre; standing figure on either side’ (op. cit., 
p. 237, No. 2,-Pl. XLV, 1); but there are only three prongs . 
and these are placed on the top of the long staff issuing out of 
a basement. The two figures on either side of this enshrined 
trigila emblem may simply represent the votaries before the 
object of their devotion. The central object on the obverse 
of the next coin reproduced in Allan’s Plate XLV may show 
a tree as several branches issue out of the central stem; 
whatever may be its significance, it is also an object of 
worship. But this time it is so possibly to other gods, one 
of them being in his animal form; cf. Allan’s description of 
the whole device ‘Tree in railing in centre; on left, figure 
on elephant to right; on right, hon right with a solar symbol 
above; at top the hill with crescent, the taurine, swastika 
and an uncertain object’ (p. 237). It can be suggested that 
some sacred tree associated probably with Siva is being shown 
here as an object of veneration. Cunningham describes the 
reverse of a coin of the Paficala Dhruvamitra as ‘Trident on 
basement of Buddhist railing ’ and remarks, ‘ Dhruva is the 
north Polar Star, but as it is also a name of Siva, I conclude 
that the trident refers to him’ (C., C.A.J., p. 81, Pl. VII, 
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fig. 3). Allan, however, writes about the same device, ‘The 
object in question, which stands on a platform in the position 
usually occupied by the deity between two pillars with cross- 
bars at top, is, however, not a trident. On No. 53. (Pk: 
XXVII, 5) it looks like a battle-axe, but on No. 55 cPl 
XXVII, 6) and others the shaft is clearly bent. It must be 
a symbol of Dhruva, the pole-star ’ (p. exviil). [am not sure 
about the nature of the device from the respective plates, but 
even if it be a battle-axe at all, then that would also connect 
the symbol with Siva one of whose epithets is dhruva ; it 
being a special emblem of the polar star, however, should not 
also be discounted, especially with regard to the coin No. 55. 
In any case, I shall presently show how the combined trident- 
battle-axe was sometimes used by itself as the obverse or 
reverse device on coins. Mention may be made in this 
connection of a symbol appearing on some of the uninscribed 
cast coins described by Allan in pages 87-91 of his book 
(Pl. I, fig. 5). When observed along with the above devices, 
it seems to represent a trident with broad flattened prongs, 
issuing out of a railing which contains also two parasol-like 
objects on its two sides (a comparison with the side parasols 
of railings enclosing Bodhi-tree and other Buddhist symbols, 
as represented in Bodh Gaya and Amaravati reliefs, is suggest- 
ed). The combined trident and battle-axe placed before a 
tree inside an enclosure on the reverse side of the coins of 
the Audumbara chief Dharaghosa should be noted here (Allan, 
op. cit., p. 124, Pl. XIV, 14). This combined symbol with 
undoubted Saiva association appears on the obverse of Wema 
Kadphises’ coins, where the king, a Mahegvara by faith, puts 
offerings in honour of his deity on the sacrificial fire (White- 
head, P.M.C., Vol. I, Pl. XVII, 36). The same symbol is 
present on the coins of Vasudeva and Vasu; when Samudra- 
gupta issued some of his gold coins in evident imitation of 
the late Kushan money, he had to replace the trident-battle- 
axe standard of the prototypes of his coins with the Garuda 
emblem sacred to Visnu, as he was a Parama-bhagavata (a 
devout Bhagavata or a Vaisnava). The replacement of the 
hill symbol with crescent above, possibly a Saiva emblem, 
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with Vasudeva-Visnu’s Garuda, by Chandragupta II in his 
silver issues, struck in imitation of the silver coins of the 
Western Satraps after he had overthrown them, may also be 
explained in the same manner. 
| Siva appears for the first time in an anthropomorphic 
form on the coins hailing from Ujjayini and its environs. The 
single standing figure on many of these coins can be definitely 
identified with him. Cunningham was not sure about its 
identification ; but the attributes in the hands, viz., a staff 
(not a sun standard, as he described it, for the solar symbol 
does not seem to be joined to the staff) in the right and vase 
in the left clearly disclose its identity (Pl. I, fig.7). Any 
doubt whatsoever is sct at rest by the testimony of another 
variety of the same series of coins which shows a bull slightly 
prancing up and looking at the deity (cf. the Matsyapurana 
passage which enjoins that Visakha, the mount of Siva, should 
be in the attitude of looking at the god, devaviksanatatparah ; 
Pl. I, fig. 18). Moreover, the three-headed standing figure 
on the obverse of a third variety of the Ujjayini coins, carrying 
the identical attributes, further strengthens my hypothesis 
(Pl. I, fig. 8). Cunningham, no doubt, identified the latter 
as Mahakala, but his statement that ‘this coin may be 
accepted as a single evidence of Brahmanism at Ujjain’ is 
unjustifiable. Allan is in doubt about the identity of this 
figure ; he proposes that this figure and its variants may stand 
for both the deities, viz., Siva Mahakala and Skanda Kartti- 
keya (in the body of the Catalogue, however, he invariably 
describes them as Karttikeya or simply as deity). The three 
heads of the figure on some Ujjayini coins have been taken by 
him to represent partially the six heads of the latter divinity. 
But we have six-headed figures of Karttikeya in indigenous 
coins and three-headed Siva. figures are known from. Kushan 
coins.’ On the obverse of the Audumbara chief Dharaghosa’s 
silver coins, we find the figure of Vispamitra (Visvamitra) 


1 Cunningham, C. A. I., pp. 97-8, pl. x, figs. 1-6; Allan, op. cit., Introduc- 
tion, pp. ecxliii, 245-52. The object in the right hand of the figure is invariably 
described by Allan as a spear, but it is nothing but a staff or a standard; the spear 
in the right hand of the definitely recognisable Karttikeya on sevecal varieties of 
the Yaudheya coins can zightly be distinguished from the staff above. 
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as described by the Kharosthi legend across the figure, but 
on the reverse there occur two symbols which are intimately 
associated with Siva, viz., combined trident-battle-axe on a 
pedestal and a tree within railing. What is further of 
interest in the case of the copper coins of the Audumbara 
chiefs, Sivadisa, Rudradasa and Dharaghosa, is that they 
almost invariably bear.on their reverse sides the representa- 
_tions of structural shrines (‘domed pavilions,’ Coomaraswamy, 
and ‘ two-storied domed stapa’, Allan) with the trident- 
battle-axe standards almost invariably placed before them 
(Pl. I, figs. 16-17). The latter unmistakably prove that the 
structures are not stupas, but Saiva shrines which must have 
contained images or phallic emblems of Siva. The coins can 
be dated in the Ist-2nd century B.C. On some _ copper 
coins of the second century A.D. issued by an anonymous 
ruler of most probably the Kuninda tribe, we find the 
standing figure of Siva, holding in his right hand a trident- 
battle-axe, his left hand, from which hangs some thing 
(tiger skin?), resting on hip; his head is adorned with jatas 
arranged in the jatabhara manner, as we find them arranged 
on that of Siva carved on the shaft of the Siva-linga at 
Gudimallam ; on some specimens, however, he seems to be 
standing under an umbrella (Pl. I, fig. 21.). The legend 
on these coins reads ‘Bhagavata Chatresvara mahdtmanah,’ 
1.e., ‘ of the holy or worshipful one, the noble-souled lord of 
the Chatra ’ (one of the Indian insignia of sovereignty).* 
Among the coins of the early foreign rulers of India, 
Siva has been recognised on certain billon coins of Gondo- 
phares. He stands facing with his left leg slightly advanced 
and head bent a little towards the left, clasping a long trident 
in his right hand and a palm-branch in his left which rests 


1 For the Audumbara and Kuninda coins, refer to Allan op. cit., pp. 122-25 
and plates, pp. 167-68 and plates. Does this class of Kuninda coins show 
that the tribal state of the Kunindas at one time was dedicated to the Lord Siva 
in the 2nd century A.D., and the coins were issued in his name in the capacity 
of its sovereign ruler (the title Chatreévara is significant)? We can cite a modern 
analogy; the real ruler of the old Travancore State was Lord Padmanabha and the 
ruling chief acted as his substitute. In medieval times, the kingdom of Mewar 
was also sometimes dedicated to the Lord Eklingaji, its patron deity. 
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in the approved Indian iconographic manner on the hip 
(katthasta). Faint traces of jaté are to be found on his head. 
E. J. Rapson described another variety of the deity with his 
right hand extended and a trident in his left hand (J.R.A.S., 
1908, pp. 285-6). Figure 9 in Pl. XXII of Gardner’s 
Catalogue shows this second variety of Siva on Gondophares’ 
coins. The standing posture of the god in this type is exactly 
similar to that of Siva (undoubtedly so) on some gold coins 
of Wema Kadphises, where the deity is depicted without his 
mount, though there is a little difference in the placing of 
attributes in the hands (Pl. I, fig. 19). Thus, the object 
held in the right hand of the latter figure is not simply trident 
but trident-battle-axe combined (as in the Kuninda coin noted 
above), and the object hanging down from the left arm is the 
skin garment, the palm branch being absent. But the 
close similarity of the slightly bent pose of the body, just 
suggestive of dvibhanga, is a very important consideration, 
and the possibility of its being the Greek deity Poseidon, 
because that god too has a trident as his attribute and the 
palm-branch is a Greek insignia, can be discounted. In the 
other variety noticed by Rapson the palm-branch is absent. 
The epithet devavrata applied to Gondophares on most of his 
coins may be significant ; it is likely that deva here does not 
simply mean ‘god’ but means the ‘god Siva as in several 
passages of Hiuen-T’sang’s Si-yu-ki (cf. his statement, 
‘Outside the west gate of the city of Puskalavati was a Deva- 
temple and a marvel-working image of the Deva ;’ Watters, 
On Yuan Chwang, I, p. 214). Considering all these facts 
one will be fully justified in rejecting Tarn’s statement that 
Siva ‘does not appear in person on coins till those of the 
Kushans.’* On a round copper seal discovered at Sirkap in 
the year 1914-15, Siva appears with trident in left hand and 


1 W. M. Tarn, The Greeks in Bactria and India, p. 402. For the 
coins of Gondophares and Wema Kadphises, ef. Whitehead, op. cit., p. 151, 
Pl. XV, Fig. 43 and p. 188, Pl. XVII, Fig. 33. For Siva with his ‘mount on 
Wema’s coins, cf. Pl. IX, fig. 14. It is curious that. even in the second edition 
of his book Tarn did neither refer to the anthropomorphic figures of Siva on much 
earlier coins of Ujjayini, nor to the human forms of the god present on the coins 
of Gondophares (Rapson) and of Maues as shown by. myself. 
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club in right; it is biscriptural, bearing the legend 
‘Sivaraksitasa’ in Brahmi and Kharosthi characters of the 
first century A.D., ora little earlier. The standing pose of the 
figure is slightly dissimilar to that of the same god on the coins 
of Gondophares and Wema Kadphises just discussed ; the left 
leg is placed in the same manner but the right one with the 
bent knee is stretched. forward. But the club on the right 
hand is specially noteworthy, because it greatly resembles 
the knotted club in the hands of Herakles appearing on some 
Indo-Greek coins. The treatment of the whole figure is 
undoubtedly Hellenistic, though the subject itself and part of 
the motif are purely Indian (cf. the loin cloth and the turban 
on the head; Pl. XI, fig. 5).’ 

Siva appears earlier on the obverse of some square 
copper coins of Maues. The device on a British Museum 
coin of Maues has been described by Gardner as 
‘male figure 1., chlamys flying behind; holds club and 
trident’ (B.M.C., p. 71, Pl. XVII, 3); but White- 
head describes a Punjab Museum specimen of the same 
variety of Maues’ coin as ‘male deity striding tol. with 
flowing draperies, holding club in r. hand and long spear or 
sceptre intl.” °(P.M Cx, Volo, Spy LOR hee 
comparison of the plates in the two catalogues will show that 
both the specimens belong to the same variety of Maues’ 
square copper coins, and Gardner’s description, though short, 
is more correct. In fact, the peculiar knotted club in the 
right hand and the trident held over the left shoulder in the 
left and the characteristic stride leave no doubt that the god 
is identical with the one on the seal of Sivaraksita, where the 
very name ‘one protected by Siva’ shows that the god is Siva. 
Thus, this is an undoubted representation of Siva on a coin 
of Maues, and we can now say that Siva makes his 
appearance on some coins of alien rulers of India much 


1 §Sten Konow, C. I. I., Vol. If, p. 102. Pl. XX, 11. The name of the 
owner of the seal, Sivaraksita, is interesting; it means one protected by Siva, 
i.e., Siva was his patron deity. On this analogy, the name Terambi-pala, 
referred to in the end of the first Chapter, may mean ‘ one protected by Terambi.’ 
Terambi or Teramba may be the feminine form of Tryamba or Tryambaka, a 
name of Siva, 
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earlier than on those of Gondophares (Pl. IX, fig. 18). 
Attention may be drawn in this connection to the obverse of 
Maues’ coin (No. 13 in Cunningham’s Coins of the Indo- 
Scythians and Kushans, p. 30, Pl. II, Fig. 18) which has 
been described by Cunningham as ‘Male figure to front, with 
elephant goad over 1. shoulder’ ; elephant goad as an attribute 
of Siva appears on the coins of Kanishka and Huvishka, and 
it is probable that this figure here also represents Siva. 
Those figures on Maues’ coins which carry only a trident in 
their hands and sometimes trample on a dwarfish figure 
are to be identified as Poseidon; he appears thus 
on certain coins of Antimachus Theos. But the composition 
reminds us of the Indian one in which Siva tramples on 
Apasmara-Purusa. The bronze seal No. 12, unearthed at 
Sirkap, Taxila, is described by Marshall in A.S.J.A.R., 
1914-15, p. 35, Pl. XXIV, 50, as Herakles trampling down 
a bull-shaped dragon ; the Kharosthi legend in it was tenta- 
tively read by him as Tidusa Vibhumitrasa(?). Konow 
definitely reads it as Badusa Vispamitrasa and translates it 
as “Of the young Brahman Visvamitra’ (C.I.I., Vol. II, 
p. 102). This figure most probably represents Siva as Visva- 
mitra, the name of the person in this seal being after the 
name of the god reproduced. The bull below the left leg of 
the principal figure is significant. - The epithet badu and the 
name Visgpamitra (Visvamitra) of the owner of the seal are 
significant. The name is one of the various appellations of 
Siva (cf. the name of the god on some silver coins of Dhara- 
ghosha, the Audumbara Chief noted above), and one of his 
aspects is described as Vatuka Bhairava (Pl. XI, fig. 4). 

The most noteworthy representations of Siva, however, 
especially from the iconographic point of view, are those that 
appear on the Kushan money, the coins of Wema Kadphises, 
Kanishka, Huvishka and Vasudeva. It is not merely the 
feature of the multiplication of Siva’s hands and heads that 
is interesting, but the varying nature of the attributes 
placed in. the hands of Siva is also of great iconographic 
interest. In the earliest of the Siva figures in this series, 
viz., those on the coins of Wema Kadphises, the god is 
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invariably two-armed, the right hand, almost oer 
exception, holds a trident or a trident-battle-axe, while the 
left one hanging downwards carries a water-vessel, with the 
skin upper-garment slung round the forearm ; the last feature 
strongly reminds us of a similar feature in the figure of 
Vigvamitra on Dharaghosa’s silver coins noticed above, and 
of the device of standing Herakles appearing on the coins of 
some Indo-Greek rulers like Demetrius (cf. also the figure 
of Herakles on some coins of Huvishka (PI. I, fig. 18). The 
treatment of the jatd differs in individual specimens, two 
modes being discernible, one where the matted locks are 
gathered together ending in a knob just on the centre of the 
head, while in the other mode, beneath it is shown a convex- 
shaped object which may be the hair treated in a fashion 
similar to that on the head of Siva in the Chatresvara coin of 
the Kunindas. On one copper coin of Wema Kadphises, 
again, reproduced in Cunningham’s Coins of the Indo- 
Scythians and Kushans (Plate XV, Fig. 11), the deity seems 
to be polycephalous; Cunningham has, however, described 
the figure simply as Siva. In the coins of Kanishka and 
Huvishka the iconography of Siva acquires a new orientation, 
and both the two-armed and the four-armed figures are found 
with a variety of attributes reminiscent of the varied 
iconography of later days. Siva here almost invariably 
appears without his mount, and when he is two-armed, he 
carries a trident in the right hand and a gourd in the left 
(Whitehead suggests the possibility of the latter being a 
human head, but that is unlikely). On some copper coins 
of Kanishka in the Indian Museum, Siva grasps a spear or a 
staff with right hand while his left hand rests on a club. 
On several types of gold and copper coins of Kanishka the 
god is four-armed and is shown wearing a garland or neck- 
lace, but different sets of attributes appear on different 
specimens ; on one set of Kanishka’s and Huvishka’s coins 
Siva holds in the upper right hand vajra (small hand- 
drum according to Cunningham and Whitehead: but the 
object closely resembles the thunderbolt which is held by 
Vajrapani, the constant attendant of Buddha in Gandhara 
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art), in lower right, a water-vessel with mouth downwards 
(an unusual way of holding it), in upper left hand a trident 
and in lower left an antelope (Pl. IX, fig. 15). On some 
specimens of this series we find elephant-goad along with 
the water-vessel in the lower right hand ; this mode of crowd- 
ing two attributes in one hand is uncommon in the repre- 
sentations of the Indian deities. Again, four-armed 
Siva on some copper coins of Kanishka holds noose in lower 
right hand, while the lower left is sometimes empty, but at 
other times resting on hip or hanging down, it holds a water- 
vessel, the other attributes being similar to the above. 
Some gold coins of Huvishka show three-faced and four- 
armed Siva, holding water-vessel, thunderbolt, trident and 
club respectively in the four hands from the lower right 
upwards (Pl. IX, fig. 16); on other gold coins of the same 
king Siva appears as one-faced with more or less the same 
attributes, an antelope being placed in the lower left hand; 
but such is the imperfect state of preservation of many of 
his copper coins, that the attributes held by the hands of 
Siva are seldom fully discernible. 


Huvishka’s gold coin described by Gardner in p. 148 of 
his book (Pl. XXVIII, 16) has a type of Siva figure on the 
reverse, which is of outstanding. interest from iconographic 
as well as cult point of view. His description is as follows, 
‘Siva facing, three headed, nimbate ; clad only in waist band, 
ithyphallic; has four arms and hands, in which are goat, 
wheel, trident, and thunderbolt ’ (Pl. IX, fig. 17). Trisala, 
vajra and cakra are recognisable in the front left, back left 
and back right hands respectively ; the goat or antelope in 
the front right is not so very distinct. There are undoubt- 
edly three-heads encircled by a halo (this is sometimes absent 
round the heads of different deities); whether the faces 
are all human is not quite clear. ‘The cakra in one of the 
hands and the drdhvalinga, the latter so common in 
sculptural representations of Siva from the late Kushan 
period onwards appearing here for the first time (no 
other early coin representations of Siva in his human form 
bears it), are noteworthy characteristics. The device seems 
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to show the beginning of the interesting composite icon of 
Hari-Hara of subsequent days; it may also be of the same 
nature as that of the Gandhara sculpture of Trimiirti.’ But 
the suggestion that it stands for a composite icon, which is 
also the nature of the Gandhara Trimirti, is fully borne out 
by the evidence of a unique nicolo seal noticed by Cunning- 
ham long ago. Cunningham, however, could not understand 
its character, and his description of it was not accurate. 
He described the device in this manner :—‘a Kushan chief 
~ (identified by him as Huvishka on account of the similarity 
of his headdress and garment with those of the Kushan King) 
standing in a respectful pose with folded hands before the 
four-armed god Visnu; the god carries in his four hands a 
wheel. (shown exactly like a cart-wheel), a mace, a ring-like 
object and a globular thing ; there is an inscription in illegible 
characters by the side of the god.’ Cunningham identified 
the four-armed figure as Visnu on account of the emblems of 
cakra and gadaé. The inscription which could not be read’ 
by him has, however, been deciphered by R. Ghirsman. 
According to the latter it is written in Tocharian script (an 
adaptation of Greek of a very cursive character), and it 
contains in the Tocharian language the names of Mihira 
(the Iranian form of the Sun god), Visnu, and Siva. He 
also differed from Cunningham regarding the identity of the 
foreign devotee who, in his opinion, stands for some unknown 
Hephtalite Huna chief. The dress and features of the 
worshipping figure led him to suggest it, and the seal device 
would thus be two or three centuries later than the time of 
Huvishka. But the seal device is of unique interest from 
the cult point of view, for it seems to emphasise a further 
development in the process of cult amalgam, which probably 
began in the time of Huvishka. It may be observed inci- 


1 A.S.1.A.R., 1918-14, pp. 276 ff., pl. LXXITa. Natesa Aiyar describes 
the Gandhara relief as a three-headed and six-armed Trimirti, the head to the 
proper right being that of Vignu and the one to the proper left being that of 
Brahma; the central head is that of Siva recumbent on hig bull. But from the 
plate, the animal mount appears to be an elephant; the composite character of the 
image is emphasised by such features as cakra (of Visnu), vajra and the third 
eye (both of Siva and Indra) and the elephant mount (of Indra), - 
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dentally that it was these Kushan rulers (Kanishka and 
Huvishka specially) who showed a great deal of eclecticism 
in their religious views, and it is in the fitness of things that 
we find during their period the beginning of the process of 
cult amalgam. The iconography of the composite figure of — 
the god is also very interesting, for in the emblems held by 
the god those of Visnu and Siva can be clearly recognised; 
the wheel is the emblem par excellence of the former, and the 
mace is curiously reminiscent of the club held by Siva in 
the seal of Sivaraksita already mentioned. In the two other 
indistinct objects held by this composite figure may be found 
the distinctive emblem of the Iranian Mihira (Indian Surya; 
Pl. XI, fig. 2). Such a composite cult icon would also remind 
us of similar figures of a much later date, one of the most 
representative of which is the Dula Deo (Khajuraho) temple 
icon of Brahma-Visnu-Siva-Sirya.’ 

One unique copper coin of Huvishka in the collection of 
the Indian Museum has the figure of ‘an archer standing 
right, holding a bow as long as himself, with string inwards ; 
legend right in peculiar characters, which look like old 
Brahmi for Ganega’—Smith (Pl. X, fig. 8). Only one other 
specimen of such a coin was known when Smith published his 
Catalogue, and these two coins are of outstanding interest from 
both the numismatic and the iconographic point of view. 
These are the two exceptional pieces where Brahmi script is 
used to describe the deity in the imperial Kushan series, and 
the device here has nothing to do with the elephant-headed and 
pot-bellied deity bearing that name. Here Siva is most 
presumably indicated by the word which is also mentioned 
in the sixth canto of the Ramdyana as one of the attributive 
epithets of Siva (Ganeso lokasambhusca lokapalo mahabhu- 
jah 1  Mahabhago mahasilt mahadamstri mahesvarah). 
Tf the identification of this device is accepted, then we have 
here a unique representation of Siva of early times where a 
bow is his principal attribute (cf. the Rgvedic description of 

1 For Cunningham's views about the nicolo seal device, refer to Numismatic 


Chronicle, 1893, pp. 126-7, Pl. X, Fig. 2; for Ghirsman’s views, of. Les Chionites 
Hephtalites by R. Ghirsman, pp. 55-8, Fig. 65 and Pl. VII, 1. 
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Rudra already noted in the second chapter—Arhan vibharsi 
siyakini dhanvafhan niskam, etc.). Our survey of the 
iconographic types of Siva represented on Huvishka’s coins 
will be incomplete, if we fail to take note of the unique 
quarter stater of the same ruler, in the collection of the 
Punjab Museum, which has two figures, one male and the 
other female, standing facing each other, with a Kushan 
monogram between them, the former being described as 
Oeso (Bhavega) and the latter as Nana. Now there can be 
very little doubt that here Nana is identified by the die-cutter 
with Uma, the consort of Siva, whose figure also is to be found 
on a unique coin of the same Kushan ruler, where the god- 
dess was correctly described as OMMO (Uma) by the die- 
cutter; this coin was noticed by E. J. Rapson in 
J.R.A.S., 1897, p. 3824. Cunningham had two gold 
coins in his collection, one a stater and the other a 
quarter stater, which were later acquired by the British 
Museum. The latter is similar to the one in the Punjab 
Museum (P. M. C., Vol. I, p. 197, Pl. XVIII, fig. 135) just 
described, but the former is the same in which Rapson 
recognised the figure of Uma. Cunningham wrongly des- 
cribed both the pieces in the same manner ; Siva is no doubt 
identical in both, but on the stater piece the goddess holds 
a different object in her right hand (in the other, Nana holds 
her peculiar sceptre tipped with a horse’s head) and the 
inscription by her side can be clearly read as OMMO (Uma). 
Rapson remarked : ‘ not only is the inscription quite distinct, 
but the symbol which the female deity holds in her hand, it 
may perhaps be a flower, is quite different from the well- 
known symbol of Nanaia; and we may, therefore, unhesita- 
tingly add Uma to the list of Indian deities represented on 
Kushan coins’ (J.R.A.S., 1897, p. 824). Rapson was fully 
correct in the above remark and we can produce fresh evidence 
in 1ts support. The reverse of a stater piece of Huvishka 
reproduced in Pl. XVIII (No. 136) of the Punjab Museum 
Catalogue, Vol. I (p. 197) is described by Whitehead as 

Figure of goddess with the cornucopia as on No. 130, with 
name to 1, which is quite blundered and illegible.” But 


=~ 
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if the legend 1s compared with the other where Rapson reads 
OMMO (the coin is reproduced by Cunningham in Numis- 
matic Chronicle, (Ser. III, Vol. XII, Pl. XIII) and Coins of 
the Indo-Scythians and Kushans (Pl. XXIII, fig. 1), it can 
be read in the same manner. It begins from top left corner 
and runs sideways; the first two letters are quite clear, 
but the third letter (the second M) shows two short additional 
strokes attached to it, and the last letter, an O, due to 
exigencies of space runs into the top corner of the second M. 
The whole legend reads OMMO (Pl. XI, fig. 7). The 
goddess Uma here holds a cornucopia like Demeter, Tyche 
and Ardochso ; but in the coins of Huvishka, we find some 
such transpositions. Ambika (Uma) holding cornucopia 
after the Ardochso figures on late Kushan coins can be seen 
also on the Chandragupta-Kumaradevi coins in the Imperial 
Gupta series. 


We do not get so many varieties of Siva figures on the 
gold and copper coins of the last great Kushan emperor 
Vasudeva, where the god accompanied by his mount, is 
usually depicted as two-armed and having one face or three 
faces. A unique gold coin described by Cunningham bears 
Siva with three heads and four arms, standing to front; 
water vessel, noose, trident and.tiger-skin are placed in the 
four hands from the lower right onwards; his mount has got 
a bell attached to its neck (C.I.K., Pt. III, p. 74, Pl. XXIV, 

fig. 9). When he is depicted two-armed, he almost invari- 
ably holds a noose (pda) in the right hand and a trident in the 
left. As regards the treatment of the head, one curious 
feature of these coins is worth noticing; sometimes the 
residue of the hair after being used to form a top-knot on the 
centre of the head, descending down the sides of the face, 
is treated in such a manner as to give a spurious appearance 
of the deity being three-headed. But on the other 
specimens, the additional faces, one on either side of the 
central face, can undoubtedly be recognised. On the basis 
of the noose in the hand of Siva on some Kushan coins, 
Cunningham describes ‘Siva as Yama’: but the association of 
Siva or Rudra-Siva with noose is also comparatively old, 
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and in the later developed theological doctrines of the Saiva 
system, pasa (fetters) is very intimately connected with the 
god. He is the binder of the individual souls, as he is also 
the loosener of them. Thus, the Svetasvatara Upanisad, 
where Rudra-Siva is the god extolled, says—Tat karanam 
sankhyayogadhigamyam jnatvod devam mucyate sarvapasath 
(VI. 18); the Atharvasiras Upanisad, which is a sectarian 
Upanisad extolling the glories of Siva, describes in detail a 
rite called the Pasupata, known also as Pasupasavimoksana. 
The god Siva, as he appears one-headed and two-armed on 
the coins of Vasudeva, served as the prototype of the devices 
of some of the later Kushan coins and those of the 
Kushano-Sassanian rulers and of many Hindu princes of 
India, like the kings of Kashmir.’ 

It is curious that though we get some inscriptions 
referring to the Bhagavata shrines of the pre-Christian and 
early post-Christian period, as previously noted, very few 
representations of the cult god Vasudeva-Visnu are 
found on the coins of the same period. On the other hand, 
though the numismatic portrayal of the other cult deity 
Siva is so very elaborate, very few epigraphic reference to 
Saiva shrines of the contemporaneous ‘periods are forthcom- 
ing ; still, there can be no doubt that there were such shrines as 
fully proved by some of the Audumbara coins noted above. 
One can refer here in passim to the Kharosthi inscription 
of the 1st century A.D. discovered at Panjtar below the 
Mahaban range, where a Saiva shrine is most probably 
mentioned; the inscription bears the date 122. If 
Cunningham’s eyecopy of it is accurate, there can be no 
question about the correctness of Konow’s reading of a part of 
the 2nd line as moike urumujaputre karavide givathale, 
which has been translated by him as ‘ was made an auspicious 
ground by Moika, the Urumuja scion.’ In the introductory 


} The description of many of the coin-types selected above are based on a 
close observation of specimens in the collections of the Indian Museum, Calcutta, 
and the Punjab Museum, Lahore. The reader is referred to the relevant 
sections of the catalogues of the respective museums, Some descriptions are also 
based on Cunningham’s plates appearing in his Coins of the Indo-Scythians and 
Kushans (Pl. XV, 11, Pl. XXIV, 6, 7, 8, 9). 
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section to his edition of this inscription, he remarks, ‘‘ What 
a Sivathala is, I cannot say. The word may mean ‘a Siva 
sanctuary ’ or simply ‘ an auspicious ground,’ and the latter 
meaning is probably the more likely one.’’ But the alter- 
native meaning, which he has himself suggested but 
discarded, seems to me to be more acceptable. The words 
sthala and sthana are very frequently used in epic 
literature (cf. the word Brahmasthdna in the passage, Tato 
gaccheta rajendra Brahmasthinamanuttamam, Mahabharata 
IIT, 84, 103) and the inscriptions (cf. the word mahdsthaéna 
in the Mathura inscription discussed before) in the sense of 
‘a sanctuary,’ ‘a shrine.’ The evidence of contemporary 
coins, as we have seen above, as well as the observations of 
foreign writers like Hesychius and Stobaeus fully prove 
that Siva was the great object of worship among the people 
_ of north-western India. Siva in his animal (bull) form was 
known to the Greeks as the god of Gandhara; Hesychius 
writes, ‘ Gandaros o Taurokrates par Indois.’ Now as 
regards Vasudeva-Visnu, we could expect to find his figures 
on the coins which were discovered from Besnagar and 
Mathura, because both these localities, as we have shown, 
contained shrines of the god. But on the earliest monetary 
issues of Besnagar we do not find.any such figure which can 
be described to represent him; the die-struck coins issued 
by the early Hindu kings and the Saka satraps of Mathura 
bear a standing figure with right hand upraised and left 
hand on hip which was described as Vasudeva-Krsna by 
some numismatists due to the close association of this place 
with the Krsna tradition. But now this view has rightly 
been rejected, and Sri-Laksmi has been recognised in the 
particular device. On one interesting coin, however, in the 
so-called Paficaila Mitra series, we find the figure of 
Vasudeva-Visnu. The coin was issued by Visnumitra, and 
in evidont allusion to his name this particular god was 
figured; the close correlation between the name of the 
issuer and the deity represented on the reverse is one of the 
interesting characteristics of most of these coins to be dated 
in the 1st century B.C. The figure is described by 
17—1854 B. 
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Cunningham simply as four-armed ; but Allan thinks that he 
is really two-armed, ‘his robes hanging down giving an 
effect which led Cunningham to describe it as above.’ 
According to him the four arms would come down from the 
shoulders and not from the elbows. ‘ It is possible that he 
is represented as grasping on the left a pole surmounted 
by a discus and another on the right .surmounted by a 
trident.’ The size of some of these copper coins is so small 
and their preservation is so indifferent that it is impossible 
to be sure about the iconographic features of the deity 
figured on them. But the artistic convention of separating 
the arms from the elbow downwards is well-known in India 
and many early medieval specimens are known where this 
is adopted by the image-maker. Al Idrisi’s description of 
the Sirya image enshrined in the sun-temple at Multan is 
to be noted in this connection; he says that ‘its arms, 
below the elbow, seem to be four in number’ (Hlliot’s 
History of India, Vo}. I, p. 82). As regards the attributes, 
the only certain one is the cakra in the upper left hand of the 
god, but it is held by the rim and not placed on the top of 
a pole.’ 

This is the only Visnu figure on one of the early 
Indian coins of the 1st century B.C. or thereabouts, 
known to me. D. C. Sircar, presumably on the basis of 
V. A. Smith’s reading of the legend on a copper coin of 
Huvishka in the collection of the Indian Museum, has sug- 
gested that Visnu appears on some coins of the Kushan ruler 
(Age of Imperial Unity, p. 489). The reverse device of this 
coin has been reproduced here in Plate X, fig. 10; the 
emblems in the hands of the four-arined deity are not distinct 
at all, but they seem to have more affinity with those of Siva 
(a trident or a staff, a thunderbolt, an antelope, etc.) than 
with those of Visnu. Smith reads the legend, it is true, as 
o0sno in cursive Greek, and this reading would suggest that 
the god shown here should be Visnu; but the reading of the 


1 For Visnumitra’s coins, refer to Cunningham (C.A.I., p. 84, Pl. VII, 
fig. 21; J. Allan, op. cit., pp. cxix, 202, Pl. XXIX, 6-9). 
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legend is not without doubt, and the figure may stand for 
Siva. Some coins of Huvishka bear blundering legends. 
Some emblems particularly associated with the Vasudeva 
cult, can, however, be recognised in several of the devices 
on the indigenous coins of India of a very early period. 
We have already suggested the possibility of finding the 
garuda or makara emblems in the symbols of a few 
of the early punch-marked coins of India. Several double- 
die square copper coins of Taxila bear on their obverse a 
symbol which has been described by Allan as a pillar in a 
railing surmounted by a fish-like object (Pl. II, fig. 4). A 
few round copper coins of uncertain origin bearing frag- 
mentary legends (reading extremely uncertain) have on the 
reverse a symbol described by Allan as ‘a bushy tree in 
railing ;’ but a consideration of the figures 1-6 of Pl. XLVII 
of Allan’s book enables us to offer a plausible suggestion that 
these are really columns surmounted by fan-palm capitals 
(Pl. II, fig. 3). A comparison with representations of | 
ordinary palm trees which appear on some coins of Ayodhya 

lends support to this view. Reference has already been 
made to the fan-palm capitals discovered at Besnagar and 
Pawaya, the former in the old Bhopal and the latter in the old 
Gwalior State. Thus, it is probable that these symbols are 
really based on the votive columns connected with Bhaga- 
vatism, viz., the garuda, mina (makara) and tala capitals asso- 
ciated with Vasudeva-Visnu, Pradyumna and Samkarsana 
respectively. The elaborate wheel appearing on the reverse 
of the unique silver coin of the Vrsni Rajanya gana has been 
described by Cunningham and Allan as a dharmacakra ; but 
its appearance on a coin of Vrsnirajanya, with which clan 
according to consistent Epic and Puranic tradition the name 
of Vasudeva-Krsna is associated, makes it highly probable 
that the cakra stands for the Sudarganacakra of Vasudeva- 
Visnu, one of the best revered symbols among the early 
Paficaratrins and the Vaisnavas (Pl. II, fig. 7). The basic 
idea underlying the wheel in its association with Vasudeva is 
solar, and the wheel as a symbol par excellence of the god 
is undoubtedly one of the tangible signs of his connection 
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with the Vedic Visnu, an aspect of the Sun. If this sugges- 
tion is accepted, we are to seek for the interpretation of the 
composite pillar capital made up of the foreparts of a lon 
and an elephant appearing on the obverse of the same coin 
from the early Paficaratra mythological literature (Pl. I, 
fig. 10). The wheel surrounded by a circle of dots appearing 
on the obverse of the Kaultita chief Virayasas (c. Ist century 
A. D.), as reproduced by Cunningham along with the coins 
of the Audumbaras, may also admit of this interpretation 
(Allan, op. cit., p. 158). It has no doubt been described as 
‘a probable dharmacakra * by Allan in the Introduction to his 
book (p. c.), but it can also be explained in the above manner. 
These symbols could well be utilised by all sects for their 
religious purpose and were never the monopoly of any 
particular one for all times and all places. A variant of the 
same cakra, but much less elaborate than the other two noted 
above, appears on the reverse of the copper coins of Acyuta, 
one of the kings uprooted by Samudragupta. It is of the 
same type as that held by the hand of the composite deity on 
the nicolo seal wrongly attributed to Huvishka by Cunning- 
ham. It should be remembered that Acyuta is one of the 
twenty-four names of Para Vasudeva, the wielder of Sudargana, 
and the Indians from early times had special predilection for 
adopting the names of the gods of their choice. 

In the previous paragraphs, I have discussed the nature 
of the data supplied by coins about the iconic and aniconic 
religious practices of two of the major Brahmanical cults of 
ancient India. It is time now to consider what materials 
they supply us regarding the usage of the other sectaries, 
the worshippers of other principal Brahmanical gods and 
goddesses. Durga Prasad’s attempts to read Tantricism, 


1 For the symbol on the double-die Taxila coin, refer to Allan, op. cit., 
p. 229; for the Ayodhya coins, refer to ibid., pl. XVII. figs. 10-12; for the Vrsni 
coin refer to Cunningham, op. cit., p. 70, pl. IV, fig. 15, and Allan, op. cit., 
p. 281, pl. XVI, 5. Cunningham reproduced and described the unique Vrsni coin 
along with the two Audumbara coins, one silver and the other copper; he does 
Not say anything about its provenance; but Allan says, it presumably hails from 
the northern Punjab. Allan remarks about its obverse—‘ The obverse is a pillar 


surmounted by an animal, half lion and half elephant, above which is a 
nandipada,’ p. cly, 
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especially associated with the Sakti worship, in the symbols 
of the ancient punch-marked coins are open to criticism, and 
his conclusions cannot be accepted with confidence. In the 
die-struck and cast coins, however, appear several female 
figures some of which can be shown to stand for different 
goddesses. Variants of Laksmi (Gaja-Laksmi, Sri), the 
goddess of wealth and prosperity, have already been recog- 
nised on some of them. Allan observes, ‘on the reverse of 
Bhadraghosa’s coins (Paficala Mitra series) is a female deity 
standing on a lotus, whom we may identify as Bhadra in 
allusion to the name of Bhadraghosa.... ;’ he is diffident 
however, about identifying her with any of the goddesses 
bearing this epithet. She is probably none other than 
Laksmi, or she may also represent the goddess Durga who is 
associated in one of her aspects with Krsna and Baladeva as 
Ekanaméa or Subhadra; in the Skandapurana Krsna is made 
to say, ‘in the white fortnight of the month of Asidha, in the 
second day which is in the Pusya naksatra, after placing 
Bhadra with Rama and myself on the chariot...’ (Asd- 
dhasya site pakse dvitiyad pusyasamyutdl  Tasyam rathe 
samaropya Ramam mam Bhadrayad saha ||—as quoted in the 
Sabdakalpadruma under Bhadra). The Brhatsamhita 
writes: Hkanamsa kadrya devi Baladeva-Krsnayormadhye | 
Katisamsthitavamakara sarojamitarena codvahati (ch. 57, 
verse 37). Thus, the lotus in the hand alone would not 
always justify us in identifying the figure as Laksmi unless 
some other distinctive marks are present ; the lotus on which 
a few of these goddesses are made to stand is not also the 
characteristic of Laksmi alone, for the lotus pedestal is one 
of the commonest pedestals on which the images of cult 
divinities are placed in Gupta and post-Gupta art. The coins 
simply give earlier evidence; they also emphasise another 
common pedestal used in earlier times, viz., railing pedestal 
which has been invariably and in most cases quite unjusti- 


1 For the association of Ekanaméa Subhadra with the Sakti (Durga) in 
one of her aspects, refer to J. C. Ghosh’s paper on Ekanaméa in J.R.A.S.B.. 
1936, pp. 41-46 and Pl. 7. For Bhadraghosa’s coins, refer to Allan, op. cit., 
pp. a 197, and plates. 
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fiably described by Cunningham as ‘Buddhist basement 
railing’ in his account of early Indian coins. On the basis 
of these observations, one will be justified to hold that 
some of these female figures on coins with lotus in their right 
hands and their left hands resting on hip are variants of the 
goddess Durga. Their association with particular animais, 
however, will help us to differentiate between. these two classes 
of goddesses. Now, on the coins of the Kunindas, we almost 
invariably find a stag (at first incorrectly identified by 
Theobold as a buffalo) along with a goddess standing on lotus 
and holding a lotus flower in her right hand. 8S. V. Ven- 
katesvara, in his article on Vedic Iconography discussed by 
me in the second chapter of this book, writes, ‘In the latest 
(Khila) Vedic texts we have the goddess Sri represented as a 
golden antelope adorned with garlands of silver and gold.’ - 
This form of the goddess is based on a passage in the Sri-Sukta 
(R. V., Poona Edition, Khila, II. 6), and it is possible that 
we find in this ‘coin device’ both the human and 
animal forms of the goddess. The Mahaémayiri (verse 82) 
refers to the Yaksa Ustrapada who was the special 
object of worship in the land of the Kunindas (Ustrapada 
Kunindesu). Ustrapada means a being, either human or 
animal, with the feet of a camel, and not a camel; if we 
recognise the Yaksa Ustrapada in the animal represented on 
the Kuninda coins, then the attendant female figure alone may 
stand for Laksmi. The obverse of the coin type No. 
30 of Azes in the Punjab Museum Catalogue, Vol. I, p. 129, 
has been described by Whitehead as ‘Goddess Laksmi standing 
to front with flower in raised right hand.’ Gardner writes 
about the same device, ‘ a female deity facing, clad in hima- 
tion; holds in raised right hand, flower; stands on lotus; 
beside her, lion? (Laksmi?).’? The forepart of the lion 


1 Gardner, op.cit., p. 85, Pl. XIX. 5. Gardner says, ‘It is probable that 
the goddess who appears on the coins of Azes as standing on a lotus, and 
holding a flower is either Parvati, the dread wife of Siva, or Laksmi, the goddess 
of fortune; the supposed lion, which seems to lie under her left elbow, may be 
after all only a lump of oxide’ (p. lix). But the possibility of recognising the 
mount of the goddess is still there and in any way she is thoroughly an Indian 
goddess, be she Laksmi or Parvati. Coomaraswamy recognises in her Lakemf, 
in his article on ‘ Barly Indian Iconography ’ noticed above. 
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is recognisable from his plate and this makes it highly 
probable that we find here a representation of Durga- 
simhavahini, the consort of Siva (Pl. IX, fig. 5). It is true 
that the lotus at her feet and the same flower in her raised 
right hand would indicate the possibility of her being 
Laksmi ; but its nature may be more or less similar to that 
of the reverse device of the Chandragupta-Kumaradevi coins, 
and the lion-slayer type coins of Chandragupta II, in the 
imperial Gupta series of gold coins. The goddess seated on 
a lion, holding a lotus flower or cornucopia in her left hand and - 
a fillet in her right hand and with her feet sometimes resting on 
lotus led Allan to describe her as Laksmi or Ambika (CGCBM, 
Ixxii-lxxili, Ixxxiii). The Brhatsamhitad passage has already 
been quoted in my support ; many texts like the Agamas give 
us more or less identical descriptions of two-armed Durga- 
Gauri images (Daksine cotpalam haste vamahastam pralam- 
— bitam...). It is true that the Syrian or Elamite goddess 
Nanaia is occasionally represented on some Kushan coins and 
seals as riding on a lion (PI. I, fig. 24); but the mode of her 
presentation is quite different from the device under dis- 
cussion.’ ‘The goddess in the Azes coin, however, is purely 
Indian; her graceful tribhanga pose, the katihasta feature 
and the raised right-hand holding lotus are all Indian charac- 
teristics. The magnificent ‘ humped bull’ on the reverse 
(Pl. IX, fig. 6), evidently Siva in his animal form, also 
supports the identification of the goddess as Durga. 
That Siva was the god par excellence in the Gandhara 
region has already been noted; it is no wonder that 
his consort Ambika should also be well recognised as an 
object of worship in the same locality. Hiuen Tsang’s 
reference to the shrine of Bhimadevi, the spouse of Isvara 
Deva (Siva) in Gandhara, as supported by the reference to 
Bhimiasthana in the Mahabharata, previously mentioned, 
should be noted again in this connection. On some of the 
gold and copper coins of Huvishka also, appears a goddess 
who is described as Nana; we have already seen that OFSO 


1 Cunningham, Coins of the Indo-Scythians and Kushans, ¢. 63, Pl. XXII, 
fig. 19. 
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(Bhavega or Siva) is depicted in company with Nana on some 
of his gold coins (CCIK, pp. 65-66, Pl. XXIII, 2, and 
Whitehead PMC, Vol. I, p. 197, Pl. XVIII, 135). On the 
other coin of Huvishka noticed above in connection with Siva 
device, Siva is accompanied by another goddess who is des- 
cribed as Uma (OMMO). It has already been shown that 
we can correctly recognise the goddess Uma by her name on 
the gold coin of Huvishka in the Punjab Museum (PMC., Pak 
XVIII, fig. 136) ; here, however, the goddess holds a cornu- 
copia instead of a lotus. It should always be borne in mind 
that we do not get from others the help which is rendered to 
us by the Kushan die-cutters in naming the deity used as a 
device in particular dies. But that there lie hid some more 
Indian divinities among the medley of coin devices appearing 
on the Indo-Scythian and other coins is highly probable. 
The Sakas were ruling over part of northernmost India and 
it is natural to expect that they would show on their coins 
some of the Indian cult divinities, the objects of worship 
among their subjects for whose use these coins were issued. 
Several unidentified goddesses appear on the reverse sides of cer- 
tain copper and silver coins of the Indo-Scythian rulers, Maues 
and Azes. Gardner remarks, ‘ When we reach the issues of 
king Maues (Pls. XVI, XVII), we find a wealth of most 
remarkable and original barbaro-Hellenic figures; a figure 
resembling Tyche (XVI, 3), holding in one hand a patera, in 
the other a wheel, who seems to be the original of the still 
more outlandish figure of Azes’ coins (XVIII, 10, 11)... .’” 
The so-called Tyche may after all be an Indian goddess, 
because the many-spoked wheel which is held by her left hand 
distinctly reminds us of the one placed in the hand of the 
ithyphallic figure of Siva on a coin of Huvishka, as also of 
the other in the hand of the composite divinity in the Heph- 
talite seal (Pl. IX, fig. 2). Comparison may be made 
between this goddess on Maues ’ bronze coins with the sculp- 
ture of a goddess discovered in the Mohmand country repro- 
duced by V. A. Smith in his History of Fine Arts in India and 


1 P. Gardner, British Musewm Catalogue of the Coins of the Greek and 
Scythic Kings of Bactria and India, p. lviii. 
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Ceylon (1st Ed., fig. 78); the latter is, however, four-armed, 
holding in her hands among other objects, a cakra and a gada, 
and is most probably a Hellenistic representation of Vaisnavi, 
the sakti of Visnu. The goddess standing on a lotus, facing and 
holding an uncertain ebject in her raised right hand (a tree 
branch with three leaves attached to it?), with the left one 
resting on her hip, on the coins of Paficala Phalgunimitra 
may depict the asterism Phalguni whose name is borne by 
the striker (Alian, op. cit., pp. 194-5, and plates).’ If it be 
a representation of Phalguni at all, its iconography is in no 
way similar to that of Pirva-Phalguni or Uttara-Phalguni 
as it appears in the late compilation of Hemadri. Piurva- 
Phalguni is described by him as elephant-faced, red-coloured, 
two-armed with parrot in her hands and seated upon a wheel 
(Piirva hasti-mukha sphastha Sukahastadvaydruna), while 
Uttara-Phalguni is tiger-faced, riding on a cow, white in 
colour, her four hands holding sun, moon, rosary and 
khatvanga (Vydghrananottara gosthi subhravarnad catur- 
bhujal Dvyaksini  siitrakhatvadngadharinit _parikirttita ; 
aksini here means sun and moon). 

Surya appears frequently as an object of worship on the 
early tribal coins of India. But the mode of his representa- 
tion is not anthropomorphic. The commonest symbol to be 
found on the early punch-marked coins of India, designated 
by scholars as solar, is the wheel and its numerous variants 
(Pl. IT, fig. 6). Foucher finds in them so many forms of the 
Dharmacakra symbol; but the previous suggestion that most 
of them stand for the sun is more acceptable.. We have already 
seen that spoked wheel and its variants appearing on some 
tribal coins may stand for the Sudargana of Visnu, and 
Vedic Visnu was an aspect of the Sun god with whom 
Vasudeva was identified. On some of the earliest. coins in 
the punch-marked series and on the Eran money (dated as 
early as the 8rd century B. C.), we very frequently find the 
figure of the lotus; in the latter the eight-petalled lotus is 


1 For some detailed observations of mine on the Indian elements in the 
coin devices of early foreign rulers of this country, the reader is referred to J.H.Q., 
Vol. XIV, pp. 293 ff. 
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clearly recognisable (Allan, op. cit., p. 148). Now, the lotus 
was intimately connected with the sun from very ancient 
times; it played a conspicuous part in the mythology of 
Brahmanism, and its association with the sun is fully borne 
out by the evidence of the Puranas which enjoin the execution 
in sculpture of a twelve-petalled lotus, on different petals of 
which figures of the different aspects of the sun god are to be 
placed with the god Bhaskara on the central pericarp 
(karnika). The lotus symbolising the sun and the creative 
force (Strya is Savitr—sarvasya prasavitr, the producer of all) 
came to hold a unique place in Indian art of all ages and all 
religious creeds ; the author of the Visnudharmottara realised 
the importance of this motif in iconographic art and gave full 
and detailed instructions for its mode of representation 
(Book III, Ch. 45, Vv. 1-8). In the sculptures of divinities, 
lotus is the commonest symbol found in their hands. Some 
of the lotuses, at least those on early coins, may be taken to 
represent the sun. In this connection, reference may be 
made to the so-called Taurine symbol very frequently found 
on these as well as on later coins of India. It was suggested 
by me long ago that it might symbolise the sun and the moon 
represented together, the disc symbolising the former, the 
latter being symbolised by the crescent attached to it.” A 
few round cast copper coins of Kada (probably a tribal name) 
of the 3rd century B.C. bear on one of their sides a large 
rayed circle which has been correctly described by Allan as 
‘Sun’ (Allan, CAI, p. 145). But the clearest and the most 
significant way of representing the Sun god as a rayed disc 
enshrined as an object of worship is to be found among the 
devices of certain tribal coins which can be dated from ‘ 200 


1 Hemadri in his Caturvargacintamani, Vratakhanda, Pt. II, pp. 528-33, 
536-37 and 539, quotes from the Bhavisya-, Skanda- and Matsya-Puranas, the 
respective passages dealing with Divikara Vratam, Asaditya Vratam and Siryanakta 
Vratam, See also Hemadri, ibid., p. 558, about Strya Vrata from Saura Dharma : 
“ Upalipya gucau dege Siryam tatra samarccayet | Samlikhet tatra padmantu 
dvadasaram sakarnikam|| 
é 2 Indian Antiquary, 1925; J. N. Banerjee on ‘The Representation of Sirya 
in Brahmanical Art’, p. 162, fn. 6. C. L. Fabri has made the same suggestion in 
his article on ‘The Punch-marked coins: A Survival of the Indus Civilisation if 
'J.R.A.S,, 1935, p. 314. 
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B.C. to the end of the first century B.C.’ (Allan). These 
are the coins of Stryamitra and Bhanumitra in the series 
described by Cunningham as ‘Paficila Mitra’; in the former, 
the god is representéd ‘ as a ball from which rays radiate ; 
below it is the symbol, and the whole is placed on a platform, 
as usual between two pillars with cross-bars,’ while in the 
latter he is also shown as ‘ a radiate globe placed immediately 
on a railed platform between two pillars’ (Allan, CAI, 
pp. cxvill-cxix, 193, 195, 197). The relationship between 
the name of the issuer as well as the deity reproduced 
on these coins has already been emphasised; now, what is 
most interesting is that we find here an unmistakable 
evidence of the Brahmanic symbol for the sun used in 
sacrificial rites as a regular object of worship (PI. II, fig. 8). 
The Satapatha Brahmana tells us that in piling the fire altar, 
a disc of gold was placed on it to represent the sun (S.B., 
VII, 4. 1. 10); in Stryamitra’s coins, the symbol upon 
which the rayed disc of the god is placed is very likely the 
summary representation of the fire altar, which is conspicuous 
by its absence in the coins of Bhanumitra. Now, there can 
be very little doubt that at the time when these coins were 
being issued, the Vedic sacrificial system had been much 
mixed up with far-reaching religious changes, and thus 
it happens that the sun-symbol appears in the role of an 
arcé or an image on these coins. As regards the anthropo- 
morphic representation of this god on coins, we do not find 
-any such on the early indigenous coins of India; but figures 
of the sun in human form are met with on certain coins issued 
by the alien rulers of India like the Indo-Greeks and Kushans. 
These figures of the Sun god, however, are associated with 
non-Indian cults of the ancient Greeks and Zoroastrians, and 
known by such names as Helios, Mihira, etc. A few of 
them should be noticed here, for they furnish us with instances 
of some parallel forms on the one hand, and cases of distant 
alien prototypes of some variety of Indian Surya figures on 
the other. The figure of Helios riding on a four-horsed 
chariot appearing as the reverse-device on the coins of the 
ephemeral Bactrian Greek King Plato, probably a sub-king 
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of the line of.Eukratides, has its parallel in the figure of the 
Indian Sun god driving in a chariot drawn by four horses as 
carved on one of the railing pillars at Bodh Gaya. There 
is some faint resemblance between these two Indian and 
non-Indian representations of the god, but it can, on no 
account, be suggested that the coin device of Plato could 
ever have served as the model of the Bodh Gaya relief. But 
the figure of the Sun god depicted on the obverse side of a 
bronze coin of Philoxenus deserves special notice here. It 
has been described by Gardner in this manner, ‘ Sun god, 
facing, radiate, clad in chiton, himation and boots; holds 
in |. hand long sceptre ; r. extended.’ A comparison of this 
figure with that of Helios or Mihira on the coins of Kanishka 
and Huvishka will fully prove that such a type of representa- 
tion of the god like the former must have served as the 
prototype of the latter. The North-Indian sun icons of the 
Gupta or earlier periods, again, were close adaptations of 
such alien forms of the deity, as the peculiar type of sun cult 
prevalent in parts of northern, eastern and western India 
was a modified form of the east Iranian sun cult of ancient 
times.’ 

Another deity who can be recognised. without doubt on 
some of the tribal coins of ancient India as well as on the 
coins of the Kushan emperor Huvishka is Skanda Karttikeya. 
Though he has not found a place in the stereotyped list of 
the five principal gods of the five chief cults (viz., Saiva, Vais- 
nava, Saura, Sakta and Ganapatya) as formulated in later 
texts (Paficopasand, the worship of Ganesddi Paficadevata), 
numismatic evidence distinctly proves that his images or 
emblems were certainly highly venerated by a good many 
people of ancient India. He was worshipped by some 
Indian kings and tribes, such as Kumaragupta I of the Gupta 
dynasty and the Yaudheyas, who had special reason to court 


1 For Plato’s coin, cf. P. Gardner, op. cit., Pl. VI, Fig. 11, and Bodh Gaya 
relief, Coomaraswamy, H.J.I.A., Pl. XVII, Fig. 61; for Philoxenus’ coin device, cf. 
Gardner, op. cit., Pl. XIII, Rig. 9, and Helios or Mihira on Kushan coins, ibid, 
Pl. XXVI, Figs. 2, 10; Pl. XXVIII, Figs. 2-4, etc.; for the present 
writer’s views about the evolution of the North-Indian Stirya image and the cult, of 
J.1.8.0.A., Vol. XVI, pp. 66 if. 
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his favour. Some other kings also seem to have paid 
homage to him. On the reverse of a circular copper coin of 
Devamitra, a local king of Ayodhya of an early date (c. 1st 
century A.D.) we find a symbol which has been described 
by V. A. Smith as ‘ Cock on top of post ’ (Pl. II, fig. 5); on 
some coins of Vijayamitra of the same series also we find 
the same device (Nos. 381 & 32 in the series). It can 
justifiably be presumed that it was based on a cock-crested 
column special to Karttikeya. This suggestion is further 
supported by the carved pillar shaft and the cock capital 
found at Lala Bhagat, noticed in the preceding chapter.’ 
I have already shown that the standing figure carrying staff 
and vase on certain Ujjayini coins cannot be called Karttikeya 
but should be described as Siva. But the former god 
appears in human form sometimes in a_ polycephalous 
manner (six-headed) on one unique silver and certain copper 
coins of the Yaudheyas, belonging to the second century 
A.D. The obverse of one class of these coins bears the six- 
headed but two-armed CKarttikeya (Sadanana), holding a 
long spear (Sakti, the emblem special to Karttikeya) in his 
right hand, the left hand resting on hip; the reverse bears 
the goddess, presumably Laksmi, with an aureole round her 
head, and not a six-headed goddess as Cunningham describes. 
The legend on the silver coin has been reconstructed by Allan 
as Yaudheya-bhagavata-svamino Brahmanya (sa or sya) and 
on the copper coins as Bhdgavata-svamino Brahmanya- 
devasya (or sa) Kumarasya (or sa) (Allan, CAI, p. cxlix, cl), 
Allan renders the two legends into English in this manner : 
‘Of Brahmanya (a name of Karttikeya), the divine lord of 
the Yaudheyas’ and ‘of Kumara, the divine lord Brahmanya- 


1 V. A. Smith, CCIM, Vol. I, p. 151, Nos. 29, 31, 32. Sometimes the 
cock is placed ‘on ground in front of post’, as on No. 29 of Vijayamitra. Allan 
does not tell us anything about the pillar, but in his Plate XVII, fig. 22, a coin 
of Vijayamitra is reproduced with the device of the ‘ cock on pillar’; in the body 
of the Catalogue, he invariably describes the bird as a cock, but in his introduction 
(p. Ixxxix) he writes about it as ‘a bird, usually called a cock but probably a 
hamsa.’ I have seen the above coins of Devamitra end Viiayamitra in the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta, and I have no doubt that Smith’s description is correct. 
Considered along with the Lala Bhagat finds, the above suggestion should be 
accepted. 
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deva.’ In both the cases the genitive case-ending of the 
name of the divinity and of the attributive epithet svami 
(the reading Bhagavato in place of Bhagavata would better 
fit in with the general sense of the coin legend) shows that 
the coins were issued in the name of the deity. This is very 
interesting, because it shows that the Yaudheyas had dedi- 
cated their state to the god of their choice who was regarded 
by. them not only as their spiritual but also as their 
temporal ruler.’ 

Sir John Marshall’s description of a very well-executed 
terracotta seal with inscriptions in characters of the 38rd or . 
4th century A.D., found by him in course of excavations at 
Bhita, and his illuminating remarks on them deserve atten- 
tion in this connection. It is the seal of a ruling chief; it 
has in its field a pile of balls (evidently a mountain) with a 
post on its either side, a, waved line (river?) below and sun 
and crescent (moon) above ; the legend around the margin is 
‘ Sri Vindhyavedhamaharajasya Mahesvara-Mahasendatisrsta- 
rajyasya Vrsadhvajasya Gautamiputrasya.’ Marshall tran- 
slates it as follows: ‘‘ Of the illustrious Maharaja 
Gautamiputra Vrsadhvaja, the penetrator of the Vindhyas, 
who had made over his kingdom to the great Lord 
Karttikeya.’’ The appellation Mahesvara-Mahdasendatisrsta- 
rajyasya is significant. He remarks, ‘ It seems to indicate 
that in ancient times there may have existed a pious custom 
according to which rulers on the occasion of their accession 
entrusted their kingdom to their istadevatd and considered 
themselves as their mere agents.’ He also cites the analogical 
case of Travancore rulers who call themselves Padmanabha- 
dasa, they being mere agents of the Lord Padmanabha. I 
may observe here that I had suggested my interpretation of the 
particular Kuninda and Yaudheya coin legends, before I read 
Marshall’s remarks on this particular seal. 


+ V. A. Smith suggested that these coins were issued by a chief calling 
himself Svémi Brahmanya Yaudheya. A proper interpretation of the legend as 
well as that of the Chatreévara coin of the Kunindas previously noted leads to 
one conclusion—that suggested by me. The topic of the existence of a type of 
theocracy based on such numismatic data has been elaborately dealt with by me 
in J.N.S.I., Vol. XIII, pp. 160-63. 
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Rohitaka, the country of the Yaudheyas, the ayudhajivi 
Ksatriyas, also known as Mattamayirakas, was the specially 
favoured residence of the god as we know from the Mahad- 
bharata passage (II. 32, 4-5) :—Tato bahudhanam ramyam 
gavadhyam dhanadhanyavat | Karttikeyasya dayitam Rohita- 
kamupadravat 1 Tatra yuddham mahaccasit surairmatta- 
maytrakath. Rohitaka (modern Rohtak where B. Sahni 
discovered a large number of Yaudheya coin moulds) ‘ being 
specially favoured by Karttikeya ’’ means that he was the 
tutelary god of the region, where there must have been many 
shrines dedicated to him, the cult image enshrined in them 
being used as a coin device.’ The Mahamayiiri also informs 
us that Kumara Karttikeya was the world-famed tutelary 
deity of Rohitaka (ver. 21, Rohitake Karttikeyah Kumaro 
lokavigrutah). As regards the name Svami Brahmanya or 
Svami Brahmanyadeva Kumara, reference may be made to 
the Bilsad stone pillar inscription of Kumaragupta I (date 
96 G.EH.=415-16 A.D.), which records some additions by 
one Dhruvasarman to the temple of Svimi Mahasena already 
existing in the locality. The iconographic type of Karttikeya 
differs on the other class of the Yaudheya coins (class 6 of 
Allan) of a quite late date (8rd-4th century A.D.), which 
show undoubted Kushan influence; the one-faced War-god 
stands facing, his right hand holding a spear and the left 
resting on hip, with his vahana on the left (the peacock is 
not usually shown on the other type—a few specimens of 


1 In the Jarasandhavadha parvadhyaya of the Mahabharata (II. 21, 9), 
Krsna, while recounting to Bhima and Arjuna the characteristic excellence of 
Rajagrha, says that in Rajagrha was the residence of Svastika and Maninaga 
(Svastikasyalayascatra Manindgasya cottamah). This means that there were shrines 
of Svastika and Maniniga at Rajagrha; excavations in the locality known even 
now as ‘ Maniyar Math’ at Rajgir by the Indian Archaeclogical department have 
brought to light much interesting evidence of the once flourishing snake-cult at 
that place (cf. M. Bh., III. 84, 107). 

2 Fleet, CII, III, pp. 44-5; the name Brahmanyadeva is also ascribed here 
to the god :— bhagavatastrailokyatejassambharasamtatadbhutamiurtter... 
Brahmanyadevasya .. . Soami Mahdsenasyiyatane, etc., etc. Bilsad is in the Etah 
district of U. P. and is about 140 miles to the south-east of Rohitaka or Rhotak. 
The Vakataka Maharaja Rudrasena I is frequently described in the Vakataka 
copper-plate inscriptions as atyanta Svami-Mahabhairavabhaktasya, i.e,, a great 
devotee of Svami Mahabhairava, evidently a terrific form of Siva. 
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which, however, show the god with one face radiate, cf. 
Allan, p. 272, Pl. XXIX, 22). Among the Indian Museum 
coins bearing the device of six-headed Brahmanyadeva, I 
could recognise the bird mount only on one specimen. 
Another elaborate iconographic type occurs on the reverse of 
the ‘ peacock type ’ gold coins of Kumaragupta I. It shows 
the god Karttikeya nimbate riding on the peacock (Paravani) 
holding spear in left hand over shoulder, his right hand being 
in the varada pose; his figure is placed on an elaborate . 
pafcaratha pedestal, commonly found in Indian art of the 
late Gupta and subsequent periods. There can be very little 
doubt that here we find a replica of the image of the favourite 
deity of Kumaragupta I—probably the very image enshrined 
ina temple built by the Gupta King in the royal capital. The 
iconographic importance of the type cannot be too sufficiently 
stressed. Smith’s description of it as ‘goddess (Kumaridevi?)’ 
was corrected by Allan as ‘ Karttikeya nimbate ’ ; but a part 
of Allan’s description will have to be modified. He writes 
that the god sprinkles incense on altar on r. with right hand 
and the peacock stands on a kind of platform. The altar 
appears to be nothing but two of the re-entrants of the right 
side of the pedestal (pithika) on which the god with his 
mount is shown and the right hand thus does not sprinkle 
incense but is really shown in the iconographic pose of 
varada, i.e., that of conferring a boon (Pl. X, fig. 5).* 
Huvishka was the only foreign ruler who had this god 

reproduced under various names, such as Skanda, Kumara, 
Visakha, and Mahasena, on the reverse side of some of his 
coins. The iconography of Skanda-Visakha as delineated in 
them requires careful study. Mahasena, another form 
of Skanda, is shown nimbate, clad in an undergarment 
covered over by a long flowing cloak (like the samghati 
usually found in the Buddha figures—not chlamys as Gardner 


1 Smith, op.. cit., pp. 113-14, Pl. XVI, 3; Allan, CCGDBM, pp. 84 ff. 
and plates. Kumaragupta was certainly in urgent need of the graces of the War- 
god Karttikeya, for the last period of his rule was troubled by the ruthless 
invasions of the Hunas and the Pusyamitras, and his special predilection for 
this martial god is also manifest in the name of one of his sons, viz., Skanda, 
if not of himself. 
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suggests) holding a standard surmounted by a bird (rude 
peacock—cf. Barhiketu as one of the epithets of Karttikeya— 
Skandah Kuméarariipah éaktidharo barhiketugca, Brhat- 
samhita, Ch. 57, v. 41) and his left hand rests on the hilt of the 
sword which is tied to his waist-girdle (Pl. X, fig. 9). Next 
we find Skanda-Kumara and Visakha standing face to face 
similarly dressed, the former holding in his right hand a 
standard surmounted by a bird (it is not clear in the reproduc- 
tion ; what seems a bird might be a combination of the letter 
M of KOMARO and part of the hair or turban of the god) while 
the latter or both of them hold a long spear (Pl. X, fig. 6). 
- On the coin, Visakha is shown clasping the right hand of 
Skanda-Kumara who touches the former with his left hand 
(Gardner, op. cit:, Pl. XXVIII, fig. 22): Lastly, -we 
find a shrine consisting of an ornamented double platform 
with a linear representation of a superstructure having 
inside it three figures on the pedestal ; the whole device has 
been described by Gardner as ‘‘Niche on basis, within which, 
Skanda and Visakha standing as above; between them 
Mahasena, horned (?), facing, nimbate, clad in chlamys; 
sword at waist ’’ (Pl. X, fig. 7). Gardner’s description 
of the three figures in the last-mentioned coin device may be 
correct, but the figure on the right does not seem to have any 
halo carved round the head, while the other two distinctly 
bear the traces of halo round their heads. But this point 
need not be stressed far, because, as I have previously 
observed, sometimes the aureole is missing from the heads 
of divinities on Kushan coins. The types of the three 
divinities enshrined, however, differ so widely from their 
representations on the other coins of Huvishka noted above, 
that they cannot but engage our attention. In any case, 
we have no grounds for supporting D. R. Bhandarkar in his 
assumption that on certain coins of Huvishka there are four 
figures corresponding to four different gods, viz., Skanda, 
Kumara, Visakha and Mahasena (Carmichael Lectures, 


1 Gardner, op. cit., p. 188, Pl. XXVII, fig. 16; p. 149, Pl. XXVIII, figs. 22 
and 23; p. 150, Pl. XXVIII, fig. 24. 
19—1854 B. 
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1921, pp. 22-23). If these coins prove anything, they prove 
that there were three gods—or rather three aspects of the — 
same god—viz., Skanda-Kumara, Visakha and Mahasena. 
The Mahabharata lays down Skanda’s several forms as 
brothers or sons, viz., Sakha, Visakha, Naigameya ; among 
his other names are Kumara and Mahasena; the very 
involved mythology which is presented to us by it about the 
origin of Skanda shows that various god-concepts of an 
allied character were merged in the composition of Skanda- 
Karttikeya. Huvishka’s coins inform us that the three (or 
two) gods had not lost their separate personal entity even 
then, though their iconography shows that they were to all 
intents and purposes the same god. Patafijali’s mention 
of Skanda and Visakha has been noticed on a previous 
occasion; these coin types bear out in a characteristic 
manner what is incidentally observed by him. The 
Mahamiyiiri passage previously quoted shows that by the 
time the text was written (which must have been within a 
century and a half of Huvishka’s time) Karttikeya and 
Kumara denoted the same deity having his famous shrine at 
Rohitaka. 

Among the other members of the Brahmanic pantheon, 
whose effigies can be recognised among the early coin 
devices, mention may be made of Indra and Agni. Both of 
them appear on the reverse sides of the coins of Indramitra 
and Agnimitra respectively in the Paficala series. Jayagupta’s 
coins in the same series may also show the god Indra on 
their reverse. On Indramitra’s coins, Indra is crudely 
represented in two different ways ; first, as standing, 
facing, on a pedestal, and holding an uncertain object in his 
right hand (cf. Allan’s Pl. XXIX, figs. 1 and 2; a club seems 
to hang down from the left), and secondly, he is shown 
inside a domed shrine (‘ archway '—Allan), where other 
details are absolutely lacking (these are very small coins and 
very much corroded). Jayagupta’s coins show the latter 
device on their reverse, marked by the same indistinctness. 
The reverse of Agnimitra’s coins shows a deity standing 
facing on a railed platform between two pillars ; five flames 
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represent his hair; his right hand is raised and the left rests 
on hip in the approved early Indian iconographic manner 
(katthasta) ; some object (a sword or a club?) seems to pro- 
ject downwards from’his hip. Most numismatists identify 
him as Agni; but Mme. Bazin Foucher finds in him the 
representation of Adi Naga, the presiding deity of 
Ahicchatra, the capital city of Paficala. She lays stress on 
the identity of the reverse device of Bhimimitra’s coins 
with the same of Agnimitra and describes the two as above. 
The deity on the former stands facing on a platform between 
two pillars, each with three cross-bars at the top. 
Cunningham described the figure as ‘ standing on Buddhist 
railing ; head with five rays’ and remarked, ‘ The figure is 
probably that of Bhimi, or the earth personified’ (CAI, 
p. 88). Allan observes about it, ‘His attitude is 
similar to that of Agni, but his hair is represented by five 
snakes (nagas). He holds a snake in his hands. One 
would expect a personification of the Earth goddess Bhim1 
but as the figure is male, it is probably the king of the 
Nagas representing the earth’ (CCAI, P. cxvii). A careful 
inspection of the plates appearing in Cunningham’s (PI. VII, 
figs. 12-16) and Allan’s books (Pl. XXVIII, figs. 5-14) shows . 
that the two devices are almost identical, and whichever 
may be the designation of the one is the same as that of the 
other ; but on some coins of Agnimitra (fig. 11 in Allan’s 
plate) the deity is made to stand on a lotus, and shoots of 
flames or nagas cannot be distinguished in the coin repre- 
sentations. KR. Burns, however, says, “The five lines are 
not identical on the two coins, those of Agnimitra ending in 
sharper points than those of Bhtmimitra. If these two 
figures are Nagas, the difference is not important ; while if 
one is of Agni, the iconographical explanation of that of 
Bhimi is difficult, and I know no other representation of 
the Earth.’* Thus, the whole question is still an open one, 
and unless better preserved coins are availabie, no certainty 


1 Mme. Bazin Foucher’s article appeared in Htudes d'Orientalisme, Musee 
Guimet, Vol. I, p. 145. For R. Burn’s remarks quoted above, cf. A.B.I.A.A., 
1933, p. 24. 
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can be arrived at. The devices, tree within railing and the 
undulating line, may, in some cases, represent the 
residences of the different Yaksas (Vrksacaityas) and Nagas, 
though there can be no doubt that in many more they stood 
for the sthalavrksas and rivers. 

Indra appears in the garb of Zeus on the coins of 
Eukratides, Antialkidas and a few other Indo-Greek rulers, 
and on those of Maues. On the kavisiye nagara devata coins 
of Eukratides, the god (usually described in the coin catalogues 
as Zeus) is shown seated left on throne, holding wreath 
in the right hand and palm branch in the left ; the fore- 
part of an elephant, rarely the whole animal, appears on the 
right and a conical object in the left field.” The same device 
appears on the reverse of several hemidrachmae of Antialkidas, 
where the object in the left field is, however, not distinct. 
Rapson definitely described the conical object as a mountain, 
and, to explain this type, he drew our attention to the state- 
ment of Hiuen Tsang regarding the elephant having been the 
presiding genius of the Pi-lo-sho-lo mountain to the south- 
west of Kapisa. The Chinese traveller refers to a suburban 
city of Kapisa, viz., Si-pt-to-fa-la-tzu which is the Chinese 
transliteration of Svetavatalaya according to Watters. Now, 
Svetavatalaya (the residence of Svetavat, a name of Indra) 
and Indrapura are presumably one and the same, and the 
Mahamdayiri tells us that Indra was the tutelary deity of the 
latter. Indrapura is probably to be located in the north-west 
on account of its association with Varnu, another locality in 
the same region. So, it is highly probable, if not certain, that 
we find on the above device representations of Indra in his 
theriomorphic as well as anthropomorphic forms, the latter 
being evidently identified with Zeus, the exact Greek counter- 
part of the Indian king of the gods (devardja). On the 
reverse of an interesting silver coin of Antialkidas in the collec- 
tion of the British Museum appears the same deity standing or 


1 Whitehead has doubted this identification; he thinks that the enthroned 
deity is female and may stand for Demeter or Tyche; Numismatic Chronicle, 1947, 
pp. 29-31. The present writer, however, accepts Rapson’s suggestion that it stands 
for Zeus-Indra (J.N.S.I., 1950, Presidential Address, pp. 7-8). 
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advancing to left with a long sceptre in his left hand and the 
right hand hanging down, and the elephant, with its trunk 
at the salute, Nike on its head and a bell round its neck, also 
striding to the left. Whitehead who noticed this coin device 
in his ‘ Notes on Indo-Greek Numismatics ’ in Numismatic 
Chronicle, 1923 (pp. 325-6, Pl. XV, fig. 4) remarks, ‘ Appa- 
rently this quaint design shows the elephant-deity and his ele- 
phant indulging in a victorious march past.’ Plate X, fig. I 
shows an exactly similar device which appears on the reverse 
of a silver coin in the collection of the Fitz-William Museum, 
Cambridge. Figure 2 in the same plate shows Zeus-Indra 
seated on throne holding Nike in his-extended right hand ; the 
forepart of the elephant with its trunk at the salute is facing 
the enthroned deity. The juxtaposition of the animal and 
the deity appears to suggest that in this representation 
of Greek Zeus, the king of the Olympic gods, we also find the 
Indian Indra, the Devaraja (‘the king of the gods’). Thus, we 
see in the devices the simultaneous theriomorphic and anthro- 
pomorphic representations of Indra ; just same is the mode of 
representing Siva on some Ujjayini coins and Kushan coins (the 
deity and his animal mount). On some square copper coins 
of Maues, however, we find a new orientation in the repre- 
sentation of Indra; on the cbverse of the coins, numbered 
12-18, in the British Museum (Gardner, op. cit., p. 70, Pl. 
XVI, fig. 9), the enthroned deity appears with a long sceptre 
in his left hand, while his right hand is placed on the shoulder 
of a human figure. Gardner described the latter as a ‘small 
winged female figure’. But the wings and the female charac- 
ter of the figure are not at all clear from the plate; what he 
described as wings appear to be the prongs of the vajra. The 
figure, however, as has rightly been suggested by Gardner, 
‘seems to be an embodiment of the thunderbolt ’ (Pl. X, 
fig. 3). This reminds us of the Indian practice of occasionally 
representing the attributes in the hands of divinities as personi- 
fied beings (dyudhapurusas). The iconography of Indra in 
the Hellenistic presentations of the god on the coins noted 
above partially tallies with the description of his image given 
in the Brhatsamhita of Varahamihira (Sukluscaturvisino 
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dvipo Mahendrasya vajrapanitvam | Tiryaglalatasamstham 
trtiyamapi locanam cihnam—ch. 57, V. 42)." . 
The Yaksas and Yaksinis, so frequently represented in 
the pre-Christian and early post-Christian art of northern 
India, do not fail to make their appearance on early indigenous 
coins, though comparatively rarely. The Ujjayini coins, 
again, furnish us with an important clue in this connection. 
Allan reproduces three coins in his Catalogue (PI. XXXVI, 
figs. 1-3), the obverse sides of which bear, according to him, 
two draped female figures standing facing side by side, the 
one on the left holding an uncertain object in her raised right 
hand; a river with fishes is shown below (ibid.,. p. 257). 
With regard to another fragmentary coin included by him in 
the same series, he remarks in his Introduction, ‘ Variety c 
(of the class 4 of the Ujjayini coins, the two-figure coins belong 
to Var. b of the same class) is a broken coin, but seems to 
have had three figures on it; the type was probably the same 
as the three figures found on certain punch-marked silver 
coins (p. 37, 1).’ He further says that he has grouped 
together as class 4 ‘four varieties with deities on the obverse’ 
(of the remaining two varieties, one has the abhiseka-Laksmi — 
or Gaja-Laksmi, the other has a standing figure and three 
other symbols). Now, two years before the publication of 
Allan’s Catalogue, I published one square coin from Avanti 
or Ujjayini, which is identical with the variety b of class 4 of 
Allan, just noticed. Then it was unique of its kind, and I 
remarked that it ‘ differs from all the known varieties of the 
Ujjayini coins, in so far as its obverse side bears two human 
figures, a male and a female one. The dress and attitude of 
the figures remind us of a Yaksa and Yaksini from Bhilsa 
(Nos. 190A and 191A in the archaeological collection of the 
Gwalior Museum) who are dressed similarly and repre- 


* I am not sure whether the elephant’s head which appears on the obverse 
of some round copper coins of Demetrius and Maues has anything to do with 
Svetavat, the mount of Indra; Demetrius and Lysias are sometimes shown 
with elephant’s scalp on the top of their diademed heads. All these points have 
been discussed by me in my article on ‘ Indian Blements in Coin Devices of Early 
Foreign Rulers of India,’ in Indian Historical Quarterly (Vol. XIV, 1938, pp. 293-308, 
and the accompanying plate, figs. 1-4). 
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sented in the same attitude.’ I am certain about my 
description, because the male figure bears on its neck the 
graiveyaka ornament which is so. frequently worn by the 
Yaksas found at Mathura, Gwalior and other places. It is 
thus highly probable that on this variety of coins hailing 
from Ujjayini and of a date as early as the 2nd century B.C., 
if not earlier, we find a comparatively early representation 
of the Yaksa and Yaksini couple.’ As regards the Naga 
devices on coins, I may draw the attention of scholars to the 
east coins (Nos. 21 and 22) reproduced in Plate IT of Cunning- 
ham’s Coins of Ancient India. The author remarks about 
them, ‘‘Nos. 21 and 22 are cast coins, on which a snake is 
the prominent figure. The legend, in Asoka characters, 
reads Kadasa, which may, perhaps, have some reference to 
the descendants of the serpents called Kadru ’’ (p. 62). Allan 
distinguishes as many as five varieties of the same coin and 
describes one of the devices on them as ‘undulating line 
presumably representing a snake’ ; but from one observation 
of his with regard to Var. d of the same series, viz., ‘one side 
is completely filled by an elephant and the other has the usual 
snake, taurine and legend,’ it is certain that he accepts 
Cunningham’s suggestion (Allan, Catalogue of the Coins of 
Ancient India, pp. xcii-xciii). Nagas depicted as human beings 
with snakehoods attached to the back of their heads, a type 
often found in early and late Indian art, have been recognised 
by Mme. Bazin Foucher in the reverse devices of the two 
Paficala kings, Agnimitra and Bhimimitra. But I have 
already shown above that her suggestion has not been 
universally accepted. 

In the foregoing survey of the devices on the early indi- 
genous and foreign coins of India, a few points are to be noted. 
Some of the symbols appearing on the early punch-marked 
and cast coins seem undoubtedly based on the religious prac- 
tices of their issuers. On the local and tribal cast and die- 
struck coins that are Indian in character, we find the 


1 This Ujjayini coin was published by me in J.H.Q., Vol. ¥, 1984, pp. 723-25 
and plate. 
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continuation of devices already met with in the earlier series, 
with this difference that now their nature is more clearly 
understandable than in their previous presentation. It should 
also be borne in mind that the same device was equally 
available to the various sectaries of those days to illustrate 
their own religious faith, and a cakra, which in one place 
might definitely represent Buddhist dharmacakra, could 
in another setting stand for the Sudargana emblem of Visnu, 
which, as we have shown, is a symbol of the Sun god. 
Coomaraswamy rightly remarks, ‘The vocabulary of these sym- 
bols was equally available to all sects, Brahmans, Buddhists 
and Jains, each employing them in senses of their own’ (HIJA, 
p. 44). Cunningham was oblivious about it, and he invariably 
described the railing, so frequently to be found on these coins, 
as ‘Buddhist basement railing’, the tree as ‘Bodhi tree’, the 
pillar as ‘Buddhist pillar’, and so on. In these early cast 
and die-struck coins, however, we light upon the representa- 
tions of regular icons, which were objects of worship, and 
various gods and goddesses make their appearance with some- 
what elaborate iconographic features. In the case of the oft- 
reproduced deity on the coins, viz., Siva, his various types 
show that varieties of Saiva icons were being made on which 
these coin devices were based. Again, such observations of 
‘previous scholars, that ‘the appearance of the figure of Siva 
and not a Linga as an object.of worship on the Kushan coins 
clearly shows that up to the time of the Kushan king Vasudeva, 
Siva worship had not come to be identified with Linga wor- 
ship’ will have to be set aside. D. R. Bhandarkar observes 
further in his Carmichael Lectures (pp. 19-21) that Siva 
was certainly being worshipped in his anthropomorphic form 
up till the 7th century A.D., for ‘Siva recumbent on his mount’ 
figures on the reverse of Saganka’s gold coins. But on the 
basis of evidence of much earlier coins and seals, we know 
for certain that Siva was also being worshipped in his phallic 
form. That phallicism was a part of Siva worship in the time 
of Huvishka is fully proved by the ithyphalic (urdhvalinga) 
feature of the unique figure of the composite god on one of the 
gold coins of this Kushan emperor already noted. Much 
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earlier evidence in the shape of the uninscribed cast coin (pro- 
venance unknown) and the die-struck coins from Ujjayini and 
Taxila has been produced. The Ujjayini coins are specially 
interesting from this’ point of view, because some of them 
portray Siva in human form, while others show his phallic 
form, proving that Siva was being worshipped there in both 
these forms simultaneously. Another point worth noticing 
is that though Siva used to be represented mostly in his bull 
form in the Gandhira region (cf., Hesychius’ statement quoted 
above), still by the time the Kushans had begun their rule, 
the bull was regarded as his mount, and his human form was 
predominant. This is proved by the many extant coins of the 
Saiva Kushan emperor, Wema Kadphises. In the coins of 
Kanishka and Huvishka, it was not even thought necessary 
to associate his theriomorphic form with the anthropomorphic 
one. But in Vasudeva’s time, the older practice was resumed, 
and thenceforward Siva, in several aspects of his representa- 
tion, was never to be dissociated from his mount. In the 
shrines which had invariably the Linga enshrined in the main 
sanctum, the bull Nandin was always given a prominent place 
in front of it, in order that he may always look at his lord in 
the symbolic form (cf., my observations about Siva and bull 
on an Ujjayini coin). It should not also be forgotten that, by 
the time of Huvishka, the movement for cult amalgam and 
for combining the iconography of two or more different cult 
divinities had already begun, which was to culminate in later 
times in the Smarta cult of Paficopdsanaé. While assigning 
attributes to the deity, the Kushan die-cutters were drawing 
also upon earlier indigenous modes, for, as we have seen, the 
staff and water-vessel which are the characteristic emblems of 
Siva in the Ujjayini coins are also used by them. The three 
heads of Siva are figured too after the earlier mode, and most 
of the features are based on indigenous mythological details. 
The plastic form of this deity, as well as of the other 
deities appearing on the Kushan money, is no doubt Hellenis- 
tic, hut the subject was purely Indian. The indigenous Siva 
in human form was unquestionably earlier in appearance, for 
all scholars assign the Ujjayini coins to the third-second 
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centuries B.C., which was at least a century earlier than 
Siva’s first appearance on the money of one of the foreign 
rulers of India, viz., Maues. I recognised Siva for the first 
time in two coin devices; hitherto unidentified, of this Indo- 
Scythic ruler. The staff and water-vessel carrying human 
figure can be traced to some of the punch-marked coins des- 
cribed by Allan (op, cit., Introduction, xxxvi ; see Pl. I, 
fig. 4)... Vasudeva Visnu, though some of his emblems, such 
as cakra, etc., are sometimes reproduced, figures somewhat 
rarely on the early indigenous coins; but it must be observed 
that even in the Gupta period, of which extant Visnu images 
are known, none of the coins of the devout Bhagavata kings 
bear on them any effigy of Visnu. The Paramabhagavatas, 
however, invariably used the Garuda emblem on most of 
their coins, thus showing their cult affiliation. Of the other 
gods, Brahmanya-Kumara was frequently reproduced on 
certain coins. The name Brahmanya was evidently the base 
of Subrahmanya, in which name this god is generally wor- 
shipped in the south. The god had several iconographic types, 
as the coins show, which also prove that much of the mytho- 
logy about him was already in existence in the 2nd century 
A.D. As regards several other constituents of the Brahmanic 
pantheon, the Paficala Mitra coins supply us with some useful 
data. It has rightly been observed that ‘the reverses are of 
special interest to the student of Hindu iconography, as we 
have nothing similar elsewhere of so early a data’ (Allan). 
It is regrettable that their usefulness has to a certain extent 
been minimised by the smallness of the size of some and 
the imperfect state of preservation of others. The goddess 
Durga-Parvati is not clearly recognisable in any of the early 

1 Allan describes a symbol on some punch-marked coins closely related te 
those which contain the above, as ‘a rudely made human figure with the dumb-bell 
symbols on either side,’ and thinks that both probably represent the same deity 
named Karttikeya. But I have shown that Siva is the god that is figured 
on the other type. As regards the rudely made human figure, it might have been 
based on the ‘ golden man’ in the Agnicayana ceremony; the Satapatha Brahmana 
expressly refers to one mode of making him, ‘ Let him make no arms to this 
golden man, lest he should cause him to be redundant; for these two spoons are 


(in lieu of) his arms.’ In the coin devicé, this rudely made figure is without arms 
and the dumb-bell-like symbols (spoons?) are on either side; see Pl. I, fig. 26. 
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indigenous coins, though some of the female figures appearing 
on their reverse, and usually identified as Laksmi, may 
represent her. On some coins of Azes I, she may be recog- 
nised if we are certain about the identity of the forepart of 
her lion mount beside her. But, without doubt, she figures 
on a few coins of Huvishka; Rapson was the first to identify 
her correctly. In one of the two figures, a female carrying a 
lotus flower in her hand, and standing by the side of a male 
figure (Siva), on the reverse side of a gold coin of Huvishka in 
_ the British Museum collection, the die-cutter definitely puts 
down her name in four Greek letters by her side, which were 
correctly read by Rapson as OMMO (Uma). I read the name 
by the side of a female figure appearing singly on the reverse 
of a gold coin of the same Kushan emperor in the collection 
of the Lahore Museum. But this time she is made to hold 
a cornucopia, after the manner of an Ardochso, a Demeter 
or a Tyche (as represented on the money of the Indo-Greek 
and the Indo-Scythic rulers), showing clearly how these 
Indian deities were being presented in their Hellenistic garb. 
The reverses of some of the coins of Huvishka, thus like 
those of the Paficala Mitra coins, are of special interest to the 
students of Brahmanical iconography. 

A line or two about the character of the art manifest 
in the treatment of the various figures on the coins noticed 
above will not be out of place here. In this way one can with 
some justification appraise indirectly the standard of art 
reached by the artist in different localities and different periods. 
But a word of caution is necessary here. The early punch- 
marked coins, which were current. throughout India from c. 
6th or 7th century B.C. to as late as the 1st or 2nd century 
A.D., do little justice to the standard of plastic art, how- 
ever imperfect, that might have been reached by the indi- 
genous artists before the Maurya period and afterwards. 
Sir John Marshall, after comparing the monetary technique 
of the Indians as manifest in the above coins with the same 
of another Indian ruler (?) Saubhiti (Gr. form ‘Sophytes’) 
by name, who was a contemporary of Alexander and who 
adopted Greek style in his money, observes, ‘‘ The rudimen- 
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tary character of Indian art at this period is well exemplified — 
by the current indigenous coins known commonly as ‘ punch- 
marked, which are singularly crude and ugly, neither their 
form, which is unsymmetrical, nor the symbols which are 
stamped almost indiscriminately upon their surface, having 
any pretensions to artistic merit’’ (A Guide to Taxila, 2nd 
Edition, p. 24).'. This observation is true up to a certain 
point. Long after the practice of issuing’ this class of coins 
was discontinued, coins were being issued in different 
localities of India, almost down to modern times, that are 
singularly reminiscent of the former. Mention may only 
be made here of the crude copper pieces, usually known as 
dhimgla which were being manufactured by the goldsmiths of 
Umarda, under the orders of the old Udaypur State, to supply 
the State coffers with small token money (W. W. Webb, 
The Currencies of Rajputana, pp. 13-14). If we are to judge 
the standard of the art of the locality from that manifest in 
this type of money, then we shall give very little credit to 
it. It is a fact that the Indians, especially in their 
punch-marked coins, did not achieve any success in the 
matter of monetary technique. But they were not so 
unsuccessful in their cast coins, and the devices which they 
executed in the negative moulds sometimes show faint traces 
of modelling. Tbe elephant, bull and other animal devices on 
the early rectangular cast coins, and the figure of Sri-Laksmi 
on the uninscribed coin of Kausambi, and of Siva and the 
Yaksa couple on Ujjayini coins, none of which can be dated 
later than the 2nd century B.C., some being much earlier, 
bear out my statement. There is no justification for 
tracing any foreign influence on the aforesaid types of coins, 
and the modelling of these animal or human figures follows 
the indigenous style adopted in contemporary sculptures 
of these motifs. It must be borne in mind that all these 
coins are made of molten copper and are mostly in a very 


1 ‘Whitehead, however, has raised reasonable doubts about the Indian 
nationality of Sophytes; according to him, this ruler was an eastern satrap ruling 
in the Oxus region in the last quarter of the fourth century B.C. (Num, Chron., 
1943, pp. 60-72 and plates). 
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imperfect state of preservation, many of their details being 
obliterated owing to their long circulation millennia ago. 
The figure of Siva-Vispamitra (Visvamitra) on the bi- 
scriptual silver coins of the Audumbara chief Dharaghosa, 
however, show foreign influence, as the over-emphasis of 
muscles in the body indicates ; these silver pieces appear to 
have been based on the money of the Indo-Greek rulers like 
Kuthydemus II and Apollodotus. The device, however, is taken 
from Indian mythology. The bi-scriptual silver pieces of 
the Kunindas also, though their devices are all indigenous, 
are reminiscent of the Greek monetary technique. The 
figures of Siva on the Indo-Scythian, Indo-Parthian and 
Kushan coins, and the very remarkable figure of the composite 
god on a nicolo seal, wrongly attributed by Cunningham to 
Huvishka, are undoubtedly Hellenistic in character, and 
there can be very little doubt that they were based on similar 
plastic forms of the divinities current in the extreme north 
of India. The deities appearing on the coins of the Imperial 
Gupta rulers illustrate in a very characteristic manner the 
peculiar features of the Gupta style of sculpture. 


CHAPTER V 
DEITIES AND THEIR EMBLEMS ON EARLY INDIAN SEALS 


Like the numismatic remains of ancient India, her 
glyptic ones also throw a flood of light on the mode of 
representing her divinities in different periods. The innu- 
merable varieties of seals and similar objects that have been 
unearthed in various parts of Northern India and that can 
be dated from the third or fourth millenium B.C. to the late 
Gupta period and afterwards contain numerous figures, many 
of which have been assumed with a great deal of justification 
to stand for various divinities in their anthropomorphic, 
theriomorphic and sometimes therio-anthropomorphic forms. 
On many seals of the Kushan and the Gupta periods, most 
- of these gods and goddesses as also their emblems can be 
definitely recognised as belonging to one or other of the 
different religious creeds that were current in the period 
when they were manufactured. I have already drawn the 
attention of my readers, in the previous chapter, to the 
Sirkap bronze seal of Sivaraksita, that gave me the necessary 
clue for the identification of Siva in certain coin-devices of 
Maues. Mention has also been made by me there of a few 
other metal and terracotta seals of the Kushan and the Gupta 
periods, which supply us with characteristic representations 
of such Hindu gods as Visnu and Siva, as well as a few of 
their emblems. I shall presently draw the attention of my 
readers to a good many seals of the Gupta period (a few 
amongst them going back to the Kushan age), that were 
unearthed at such old sites of India as Bhita, Basarh, 
Rajghat, etc. But before I begin a systematic study of some 
of these seals and seal-matrices, from the iconographic point 
of view, it will be necessary for me to refer briefly to the many 
hundreds of sealings that were discovered in the course of 
excavations at the pre-historic Indus Valley sites of Mohenjo- 
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daro and Harappa. Whatever might have been the parti- 
cular purpose that was served by them, there is little doubt 
that the figures which very frequently appear on their surface 
had some connection with the religion that was practised by 
these pre-historic Indians. The very interesting seal 
unearthed at Mohenjo-daro, which bears a three-faced horned 
figure ‘seated on a low Indian throne in a typical attitude of 
Yoga, with legs bent double beneath him, heel to heel, and 
toes turned downwards’, has previously been noticed by me. 
This particular sitting posture clearly corresponds to the 
Yogic dsana known as kiirmasana, where the heels are placed 
under the gluteals in a manner exactly similar to the mode 
described above. It will be of interest here to give a fuller 
account of the device, so carefully studied by Sir John 
Marshall. The two arms of the figure, which are covered 
with bangles, are outstretched, and his hands, with thumbs 
to front, rest on his knees ; on his neck and breast is placed 
a series of necklaces or torques in a manner similar to that 
of the graiveyaka ornament placed on the neck and breast of 
the Yaksa figures of the Sunga and the post-Sunga period; 
the lower limbs seem to be bare and the figure appears to be 
ithyphallic ; his head is crowned by a pair of horns meeting 
in a tall head-dress. To either side of the god are four 
animals, an elephant and a tiger on his proper right, a rhino- 
ceros and a buffalo on his left. Beneath the throne are two 
deer standing with heads regardant and horns turned to the 
centre. Just below the trunk of the elephant on the top 
left corner and above the tiger is the crude outline of a human 
figure (Pl. VII, fig. 1). Marshall is justifiably sure about 
the divine character of the figure, and from its peculiarly 
distinctive attributes, such as three faces, the Yogic Gsana, 
its association with animals, as many as five or six in number, 
its deer-throne and its horns, he concludes that the figure is a 
prototype of the historic Siva-Pasupati.’ The seal just 


1 Marshall, M.I.C., Vol. I, pp. 52-6, pl. XII, 17. We miss, in the assembly 
of animals by the side of the god, Siva’s bull Nandi. Marshall has very rightly 
referred to the association of deer with the historic Siva. As regards the horns, 
there is no need to assume that they ‘ took the form of the trigila or trident in later 
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noticed at length is the same as No. 420 in 
Mackay’s list of seals discovered by him at Mohenjo-daro. 
Two other seals (Nos. 222 and 235) in the same list, contain 
different representations of apparently the same deity, 
though many of the details of Mackay’s No. 420 are 
omitted. The figure on seal No. 235 bears only one 
face, and the head, adorned with a pig-tail hanging down 
on one side, is shown in profile. The head-dresses of the 
figures in these two seals (Nos. 222 and 235) are very simliar, 
‘ but surmounted by a plant motif with three branches in the 
one case and only a single branch on the other.’ Mackay 
remarks about this head-dress, ‘The larger figure on seal 
420 lacks this spray of foliage, but has instead the fan-shaped 
ornament commonly associated with the pottery female 
figurines.’ * 

Marshall refers to two seals found at Mohenjo-daro, 
which contain figures of a god seated in yoga posture, on 
whose either side kneels a half-human half-animal form of a 


days, and in that guise continued to be a special attribute of Siva’; for the horns 
as such were also associated with Siva, as is evident not only from the epic passage 
which reads: Svargaduttungamamalam visinam yatra silinah 1 Svamatmavihitam 
drstvoa marityah sivapuram vrajet (Mahabharata, Vanaparva, ch. 88, v. 8), but 
also from the fact that the horn as an instrument of music is very often placed in 
one of the hands of the popular representations of Siva in Bengal. Hopkins thinks 
that the horn in the epic passage just quoted may refer to the crest of the image 
of Siva (Epic Mythology, p. 73). 
Saletore attempted to identify the figure as Agni, in New Review, 55, X, 1939; 

but his grounds of objection to Marshall's view were refuted by Moraes in a 
subsequent issue of the same journal. In one of the issues of J.R.A.S.B., 
the problem of the identity of the figure has been thoroughly discussed from the 
ethnological point of view by A. Aiyappan who has fully endorsed Marshall's identi- 
fication (Letters, Vol. V, pp. 401-06). 

1 Mackay, Further Excavations at Mohenjo-daro, Vol. I, p. 885; Vol. II, 
Pl. LXXXVII, figs. 222 and 235, and Pl. XCIV, fig. 420. Mackay is not sure 
whether there are horns on the head of the figures on scals Nos. 420 and 222; 
with regard to the latter, he says, ‘The horns, if indeed they are horns, are 
definitely separate from the head; they are, moreover, represented as fastened to 
the base of the twig.’ What has been described as a probable ardhvalinga feature 
of the figure on No. 420 is absent on the figures on the two other seals, where 
they appear to be wearing a very short piece of loin-cloth comparable, according 
to Mackay, with lyangot (kaupina?), so frequently worn by yogis and sannyasis of 
India. 

A. Aiyappan has made some useful suggestions with regard to the 
horned head-dress in J.R.A.S.B., Letters, Vol. V, pp. 401-6. 
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Naga with hands uplifted in prayer (M.I.C., Vol. III, CXVI, 
29 and CXVIII, 11). It is not quite clear, however, from 
these two seal devices whether the snake-body is attached 
to the back of the kneeling human votaries of the god; in 
the early Kushan and subsequent representations of the 
Nagas at Mathura and other sites, the whole serpent-body 
and sometimes only its one or many hoods (five or seven) are 
invariably attached behind the human body (the latter mode 
is also adopted in the Sunga art of Central India). But on 
these seals, the technique of showing the Nagas might have 
been somewhat similar to the one followed by the Bharhut 
artist in his presentation of the scene of Elapatra Nagaraja’s 
visit. to the Buddha ; at first Elapatra is shown in his serpent 
form, then he is given the human shape with the snake 
hoods attached behind his head. On these Indus-valley 
seals, the snakes appear on the far sides while the kneeling 
human figurines, without any snake hood, on the near sides 
of the god. 

Several other composite figures of a more complex form 
are also found on these seals; human-faced goat or ram, part 
bull, and part elephant with human countenance,—all these 
are figured on seals Nos. 378, 3880 and 881 (M.I.C., Vol. I, 
p. 66). These curious composite forms, so clearly reminiscent 
of the Pramathas or Ganas, the attendants of Siva, of sub- 
sequent days, are apparently also represented in the stone 
images in the round, illustrated in M.J.C., Vol. III, Pl. C, 
7 and 9. Marshall remarks, ‘ Such stone images can hardly 
have been other than cult objects intended for worship; on the 
other hand, the seals, like most of the seals found at Mohenjo- 
daro and Harappa were almost certainly amulets which 
were used by the votaries of this curious syncretic 
form of deity’ (Ibid., Vol. I, pp. 66-7). Mackay’s 
excavations at Mahenjo-daro brought to light a few more 
seals with the composite animal figures. The beast on his 
seals numbering 24 and 494 represents ‘a combination of 
the usual urus-like animal with two other heads, those of an 
antelope and a short-horned bull.’ A possible explanation 
suggested by him about this unusual device is that ‘its owner 

21—1854 B. 
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may have sought the protection or assistance of three separate 
deities represented by the heads of these three animals.’ * The 
same archaeologist also records the discovery of four seals 
numbering 411, 450, 521 and 636, from the lower levels, 
having the curious human-faced composite animal similar to 
that on Marshall’s seals numbering 878, 380 and 381, 
~ already noticed by me.~ In this figure, there is a fusion of 
as many as three, or possibly four, animals,—forelegs of an 
ox-like animal, the striped hind-quarters and feet of a tiger, 
short curved horns of a bull or an antelope and the lolling 
trunk of an elephant and its pair of tusks. Mackay observes 
that this composite figure perhaps represented a deity that 
was worshipped at Mohenjo-daro ; he is also inclined to think 
that ‘it was perhaps also portrayed in statue form, as the 
representation of it on the seals shows it to be wearing 
garlands with which it is likely that its images were 
adorned.’ These chimaera-like creatures distinctly remind 
us of the human-faced winged bulls and griffins of the early 
Buddhist art of Central India, whose prototypes have been 
sought by Griinwedel and others in the similar creatures of 
imagination portrayed in the early art of Western Asia. I 
may, however, draw the attention of my readers to one very 
significant observation of Mackay, in this connection : 
‘Composite animals are, of course, well-known in ancient 
art in other parts of the world; they are supposed to have been 
invented, if we may thus term it, in Sumer and Elam, 
whence came the later ‘‘beast art’? of Europe. It is not 
outside the bounds of possibility that the conception of a 
composite animal originated in India and spread from there 
gradually to the west by the land route.’* Reference may be 
made here to the terracotta sealing (No. 2409), a three-sided 
tapering prism, unearthed from mound F at Harappa. 
Hach of its three faces contains a standing mythical figure, 


1 Mackay, Further Excavations at Mohenjo-daro, Vol. I, p. 333. 

2 Mackay, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 883; Vol. II, Pls, LXXXIII, XCIV, XCV, 
XCVI, XCVIII. ‘ These composite animals appear only on the seals of the earlier 
occupations,’ as is evident from the fact that the latter are found only in the lower 
level, but the fact of their not being found in the upper strata should not be stressed 
too far. For such composite animals, see Pl. VEL, Figs, 1-8; 
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but the one on the left face is very interesting, it being 
human above the waist and bovine below. The figures 
on the right and middle faces also seem to be human above and 
animal below (Vats, Excavations at Harappa, Vol. I, p. 44; 
Pl. VIII, Fig. 1). I have already mentioned the name of the 
Ganas and the Pramathas, while referring to the human- 
faced animal forms. The Garudas, Gandharvas, Kinnaras, 
Kumbhandas and others of the epic and Puranic literature and 
ancient and mediaeval Indian art of the historic period should 
also be considered in this connection. The base of some of the 
above is undoubtedly Vedic in character (Garuda-Garutman, 
sun conceived as a bird in the Rgveda) ; but who can doubt 
that these creatures of imagination owed much for their 
origin and evolution to the dim memories of the remote past 
in the minds of the Indians of the age of the Mahabharata 
and of the Puranas? 

Some of these seals also contain elaborate representations 
of scenes which seem to illustrate mythological stories © 
current among the pre-historic people of this region. These 
seal devices can very well be compared with the iconographic 
presentation of various myths associated with different reli- 
gious creeds of India in the subsequent period. A reference 
to a few such seal devices will not be out of place here. Vats 
describes a triangular prism sealing of terracotta with a 
blurred legendary scene on each side. One face of this seal 
shows a god in a standing posture ; his right arm is profusely 
decorated, but the left one is indistinct. Its second face 
shows a tall stalwart man engaged in fighting a bison which 
has been firmly caught by the horns. Vats observes, ‘ The 
scene may be a representation of Ea-bani fighting a bison in 
a jungle.’ The third face shows to left a human figure, most 
presumably a deity, seated in a typical attitude of Yoga with 
another figure to right seated on its haunches.* The 
same author fully describes an oblong terracotta sealing 
which contains legendary scenes on both its faces; the 


1 Excavations at Harappa. Vol. I, p. 129; Vol. IT, Pl. XCIII, 310. The 
tentative explanation of the scene depicted on the first face may be correct; but 
the scene depicted on the third face is undoubtedly Indian in nature. 
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order of depiction on each face probably runs from 
left to right. It is so very, interesting for the purpose 
of our present study that I cannot but fully note his 
description of the devices on both the sides. The obverse 
shows first of alla man attacking a tiger from a mdachan 
(scaffolding) erected on an acacia tree. The deity is next 
shown seated on a low. Indian throne in the well-known 
Yogic posture; from behind his head-dress there is a long 
tassel-like appendage to right, which reminds us of a 
similar object on the head of a similar figure on some 
Mohenjo-daro seals described by Mackay (cf. Nos. 222 and 
235 already noted by me). Of the animals to his right, 
the one in the enclosure may be a goat, that below the 
projection, a hare or kid, and that above it, an indistinct 
animal with a long body. ‘The reverse side of it shows from 
left to right a humpless bull standing by a trident-headed 
post, with his head bent down a little, then a standing 
figure, possibly a god, in front of a two-storied structure, 
followed by three pictograms at the right end. The 
structure seems to be of wood and is of unusual interest. 
It ‘ looks like a combined side elevation and _ perspective 
of a double-storied room preceded by a porch—both of open 
work in front, but seemingly the two-storied room is 
closed by lattice-work on the rear side and crowned at the 
corners by somewhat conical finials.” It is not certain 
what the bifurcated object apparently hanging down from 
a projection in front of the terrace stands for ; just below 
it, however, is placed a domical something over the porch. 
Vats remarks, ‘‘ The structure is probably of a sacred 
character, and in view of the trident post and bull, which 
are peculiarly associated with Siva whose prototype has 
been found at Mohenjo-daro, the possibility of the standing 
figure being ultimately identified as another form of the 
same god may not be ruled out.’’* The scene of what 
appears to be a tiger-hunt is comparatively familiar in 


1M. S. Vats, op. cit., pp. 129-80, Pl. XCIIT, 303. Both these terracotta 
seals were discovered in Mound F, belonging to Stratum No. IIT. 
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Mohenjo-daro and Harappa. Marshall suggests that ‘ such 
seals may have been used as protective amulets against 
tigers or other jungle animals’ (M.I.C., Vol. I, p. 71). 
This explanation holds good as regards the obverse device, 
but the reverse one partially reminds me of the reverse 
device of certain Ujjayini coins, which I have reproduced 
in Pl. I, fig. 15; the animals are no doubt absent, but here 
too is some sort of a structure with conical projections (?), 
as well as a trident-headed post which, however, is 
held by the right hand of the standing figure on the 
right side (in the previous chapter, I have suggested the 
possibility of this figure representing the votary; it may 
as well be the cult deity in his human form). As regards 
‘ the domical object over the porch ’ on the Harappa seal, 
it might be the same as the realistic phallus which appears 
on the obverse of the same types of coins (cf. Pl. I, fig. 14). 
It may be noted in passim, that the figure standing by the 
humpless bull on the Harappa seal seems to hold a long 
staff in his left hand and a _ water-vessel-like object in 
his right one, just reminiscent of similar figures on certain 
punch-marked coins, which I have tentatively identified 
as Siva in the previous chapter (cf. Pl. I, fig. 4). The 
devices on the two seals, Nos. 279 and 510 of Mackay’s 
book, are of great interest for our study. The former depicts 
a buffalo with its head so represented as to show both the 
rugged horns, below which is placed an apparently parti- 
tioned feeding-trough ; in the extreme left corner is shown 
a man with his foot upon the buffalo’s nose, grasping a 
horn with one hand and with the other about to thrust a 
spear with a barbed point into the animal’s back; there 
was a pictogram on the top right, only one letter being 
preserved, the others being broken off. The samé scene 
also appears on two other sealings unearthed at Mohenjo- 
daro. Mackay remarks, with a great deal of diffidence, 
that this scene ‘ may represent a belief not unlike the 
legend of Dundubhi, the buffalo demon, whom Siva and 
other gods attacked with tridents; though their weapons 
proved powerless against the animal, they eventually killed 
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it by means of incantations.’* The parallelism noticed 
by Mackay is no doubt very interesting ; I remember one 
passage of the Durgd-saptasati, which, while describing 
the fight between the goddess Durga and the evil incarnate 
in the shape of the buffalo-demon, says, ‘ sérudha tam 
mahasuram padenakramya kanthe ca silenainamatadayat,’ 
i.e., ‘(the goddess jumped) to climb upon the great 
demon, attacked him with her leg and ‘struck at his 
neck with her sala’ (it may be a trident or a barbed spear). 
The Puranic description of this fight may also be a 
close parallel, but the human figure in Mohenjo-daro 
seals seems to be a male one and the different forms of 
plastic representations of Durga as Mahisamarddini have 
very little similarity to the scene on the Indus seals just 
described. Mackay’s seal No. 510 shows a buffalo which 
seems to have attacked a number of people who are lying 
on the ground in every conceivable position. Without 
excluding the possibility of its depicting ‘an episode that 
actually occurred to some of the inhabitants of Mohenjo-daro,’ 
Mackay observes, ‘we may perhaps see in this scene a god, 
or the emblem of a god, attacking his enemies, a parallel 
to the well-known scene on the slate palettes of the First 
Dynasty of Egypt, where the king himself in his character 
of a “ Strong Bull ’’ gores a prostrate enemy.’ * 

It is time now to refer to. a few more early Indus Valley 
seals and incidentally to other objects of a somewhat similar 
nature, that seem to prove the existence of the Mother- 
goddess cult among the people of Mohenjo-daro and 
Harappa. Marshall has observed that though there is no 
direct proof about the existence of Saktism in this region, 
yet there is enough indirect evidence in the shape of 


1 Mackay, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 386; Vol. II, Pl. LXXXVIII, fig, 279, Pls. 
XCI, 4a, XCII, 11b. He quotes, as his authority for the Dundubhi legend, Oppert’s 
Oriental (evidently a misprint for Origina!) Inhabitants of India, pp. 473-74. In 
the 9th chapter of the Avantikgetramahatmyam of the Avantya-Khandam of the 
Skandapuréna, we find the story of the buffalo-demon named Halahala being killed — 
by the Ganas of Siva as well as the other gods assembled in the Rudraksetra near 
Avanti. 


2 Mackay, op. cit., Vol. I. pp. 8867; Vol. II, plate XCVI, fig. 510. 
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phalli, baetylic stones and ring-stones. The same author 
drew the attention of scholars to numbers of female 
figurines of terracotta, etc., that were discovered not only 
in this part of India but also in Baluchistan, though 
the ones discovered in the latter place differ from those of 
the Indus Valley in that they are not full-length images.’ 
The great majority of these female figurines appear as ‘a 
standing and almost nude female, wearing a band or girdle 
about her loins, with elaborate head-dress and collar, and 
occasionally with ornamental cheek cones and a _ long 
necklace.’ Mackay remarks (op. cit., Vol. I, p. 265), ‘In fact, 
what are generally regarded as images of an Earth or 
Mother-goddess are practically always nude, save for 
quantities of jewellery, a wide girdle and their remarkable 
head-dresses.’ Now, an oblong terracotta seal with scenes 
depicted on both sides, that was unearthed at Harappa, 
most probably contains a representation of the same goddess 
with some additional traits. The right side of the obverse 
face is occupied by a nude female figure shown upside 
down with legs wide apart, and ‘with a plant issuing from 
her womb; her arms are shown in the same position in 
which those of the prototype of Siva-Pasupati are shown ; 
at her left side are shown a pair of tigers standing facing 
each other (these are regarded by Marshall as two genii, 
animal ministrants of the deity). The left part of the reverse 
side of this seal contains two human figures, one male and 
the other female ; the latter seated, with her hair dishevelled, 
raises her hands in supplication to the male who stands in 
front of her in a threatening attitude with a shield-like thing 
and a sickle-shaped object in his left and right hands respec- 
tively. Marshall suggests that the ‘scene is intended to 
portray a human sacrifice connected with the Harth Goddess 
depicted on the other side, with whom we must also associate 
the two genii.’ This striking and unique representation of 


1 Marshall, M.I.C., Vol. I, p. 48 ff. Marshall refers to the wide belt of 
the ancient world from the Indus to the Nile, in which these figurines have been 
found; he is sure that they are ‘ effigies of the great Mother-Goddess or of one or 
other of her local manifestations.’ 
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the goddess with a plant issuing from her womb is compared 
by Marshall with a terracotta relief of the early Gupta age 
from Bhita on which the goddess is shown with her legs in 
much the same position, but with a lotus issuing from her 
neck instead of from her womb.’ One of the most interesting 
seals bearing the representation of a goddess, this time a 
tree-goddess or spirit, was discovered at Mohenjo-daro. The 
tree, an asvattha as recognisable from its leaves shown on the 
top right corner, is represented by its two branches only 
springing from a circle on the ground ; between the two 
branches stands the nude deity having long hair, a pair of 
horns with probably a spring of foliage in between, or 
trigéla horns, and armlets; in front of the tree appears a 
half-kneeling worshipper, also with long hair, armlets and 
horns (between a pair of these horns a leaf-spray or plume is 
recognisable), behind whom stands a goat with human 
face ; in the register below are seven ministrants or votaries, 
each dressed in short kilt and wearing long pig tails with a 
spray of leaves or a feather in the hair; beyond the foot of 
the tree on the right is a square partitioned receptacle very 
similar in conception to the pottery dishes found in Mohenjo- 
daro (Pl. VII, Fig. 2). Marshall is of opinion that the whole 
scene represents the epiphany of the tree-goddess, taking the 
composite human-headed animal figure as a protecting local 
divinity of a minor type accompanying the suppliant into 
the presence of the ttee-goddess.’ 

Though the objects now to be noted by me do not 
really fall in with the category of sealings, still I feel a brief 


1 Marshall, M. I. C., Vol. I, p. 52, pl. XII, fig. 12. M. S. Vats, op. cit., 
Vol. I, p. 42, Vol. II, pl. XCIII, 304. Marshall, after comparing the two animal 
‘‘ genii ’’ on this sealing with those hailing from the Aegean area and Mesopotamia, 
remarks : ‘ That the conception of these animal genii arose independently in Greece, 
Mesopotamia and India is hardly conceivable, but whether it originated in the Fast 
or West has yet to be determined.’ 

3 Marshall, op, cit., Vol. I, pp. 63-5, pl. XII, fig. 18. Mackay,. op. cit., 
Vol. I, pp. 887-8; Vol. II, pl. XCIV, fig. 430, pl. XCIX, A. The goddess standing 
between the branches of the tree is reminiscent of one of the variants of the goddess 
Laksmi, in which she is made to stand on the pericarp of a lotus flower, with lotus 
flowers and leaves on long stalks spreading on her either side; cf, H. I. I. A., pl. 
XIV, fig. 52. 
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reference to them will be of some use to us in our present 
study. A large number of ring-stones, ranging from half 
an inch to nearly four feet in diameter, have been found 
in the course of excavations at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa ; 
the larger ones are made of stone, while the smaller ones 
are of different materials such as stone, faience, shell, or 
imitation carnelian. ‘ The most typical of them have their 
upper and lower surfaces undulating; in others, the lower 
surface is flat, and the top takes a quatrefoil form’ 
(Marshall). ‘Two explanations were suggested by scholars 
with regard to the nature of these objects; according to 
some, the larger ones of them served as architectural 
members, while according to others they were stone money. 
But Marshall has raised very reasonable objections to both 
these suggestions, and his original interpretation that these are 
to be regarded as representations of yoni, the female organ 
~ of generation, as symbolising motherhood and fertility still 
appears to be the correct one. When they are compared to 
the numbers of phalli—they are so realistic that they 
cannot be explained in any other way (cf. the realism 
manifest in the earliest stone phalli of the historic period dis- 
covered at Gudimallam, Mathura and other places)—that 
have been discovered in the same region, there remains 
very little doubt about the truth of Marshall’s explanation. 
But it must be borne in mind that in the Indus Valley 
both the phalli and the yoni stones appear to have served 
the purpose of cult objects separately, as seems to have 
also been the case with the early phalli and the yoni stones 
of subsequent days. In fact, the lingam in arghya (or yont) 
design is comparatively late in appearance and even then 
in the conventional Sivaliigas the spout-like projection, 
from which the pajdbhaiga of the Sivalinga rises upward 
and which is taken by the uninitiated as symbolising yont, 
is really a pranali or drain for the easy outflow of the volume 
of water usually poured on the top of the emblem by the 
numerous devotees of the god." These phalli and the ring 


1 The elaborate pedestal, however, in the conventional Sivaliigas of the sub- 
sequent period were definitely regarded as illustrating the female principle as the 


F.14 
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stones thus appear to have separately symbolised the 

principles of virility and fecundity, both of which are highly 
esteemed by all men in all ages. Marshall has referred to his 
own discovery of several curious stone discs, three of which 
were unearthed from the Bhir Mound at Taxila, one from 
inside the structures .uncovered near the foot of Hathial 
(Taxila), and one at Kosam. The Hathial one is described 
by Marshall, thus: ‘It is of polished sandstone 34” 
in diameter, adorned on the upper surface with con- 
centric bands of cross and cable patterns and with four 
nude female figures alternating with honey-suckle designs 
engraved in relief around the central hole’ (A.S.J.A.R., 
1927-28, P. 66, Pl. XX, Fig. 7). It will be of interest now to 
compare witn the above Taxila discs a partially broken reddish 
steatite circular disc, about 24” in diameter, found at 
Rajghat, which contains on the outer side of its top surface 
a very wellcarved decorative design. The decoration 
consists of a palm tree with a horse by its side, beyond 
which is a female figure holding a bird in her outstretched 
right hand (there is an indistinct object beneath her right 
hand and a taurine symbol near her left shoulder) ; then follow 
in successive orders—a long-eared and short-tailed animal, a 
crane, the goddess again with her hands this time stretched 
downwards, some object which is broken, a second palm-tree, 
a bird, a small circular disc, the goddess again with the 
circular disc near her left shoulder, then a winged mythical 
animal and lastly a crane with a crab-like object near its 
legs. The goddess is thrice repeated with the various 
accessory figures noted above in between her three re- 
presentations. But one thing to be noted here is that, 
unlike the Taxila disc just described, the device appears 
here on the top surface instead of on the side of the central 
depression of the disc, and the hole is not there; the surface 
near the central hole of this one is filled with a beautiful 
scroll design. The carving is so very beautifully executed 


iconographic texts of a comparatively late date, as well ag many late Sanskrit works, 
prove, It must be noted, however, that these elaborate pedestals are usually 
absent in the phailic emblems of an earlier date. 
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on this piece in the collection of the Bharat Kala Bhavan 
Museum, that it can justifiably be assigned to the same 
age to which the Taxila, Kosam and other discs belong. 
The same Museum has in its collection another fragment 
of a red steatite disc unearthed in course of excavations at 
Rajghat near Banaras, which is more similar to the Taxila 
disc. This has a hole through the centre, around which 
as in the Taxila ones are engraved two nude female’ figures 
with their hands stretched downwards with probably a honey- 
suckle in between them; on the flat surface of the disc 
between cable designs are two monkey-like animals holding 
a creeper(?) with a lizard (or an alligator) in between them ; 
there is a partially defaced inscription in early Brahmi 
script on its rim, which is illegible. Another partly broken 
similar disc hailing from Kosam, which was acquired 
by the aforesaid Museum at Banaras, contains a much 
damaged though partially legible inscription in Asokan 


Brahmi. The inscription § reads,...... ma m tha m ka 
bha da ma tha lo ga tara ga a ga la(?) na(ni?) ka ye la m 
SF. .5: ; it is unfortunate that no sense can be made of 


it. The ring-stone has two bands of decoration cut in 
relief on one face around the hole. On one band can _ be 
seen a row of alligators below a twisted rope, and on the 
second band which extends into the hole are carved the 
nude goddesses between three-pronged trees. The inscription 
noted above appears on the side of the disc. All the above 
discs can justifiably be regarded as cult objects comparable 
with the pre-historic ring stones of the Indus Valley on the 
one hand and the cakras and the yantras of the Saktas, 
the Visnupattas of the Vaisnavas and the dydgapatas of the 
Jainas on the other. But their ideologicai association with 
the former, viz., the cakras and the yantras of the latter- 
day Sakta cult, appears to be closer.’ Marshall observes 


1 Rai Shahib Krishnadas, the Curator of the Museum, kindly gave me 
permission to utilise the stone-discs in the collection of the Bharat Kala Bhavan 
for my book. I may here refer to one cylindrical amulet-like object of red steatite 
about 14” in length and }” in breadth, found at Rajghat, which is somewhat: similar 
to a few cylindrical seals (amulets?) unearthed at Mohenjo-daro. There are three 
shallow incuse bands, two on either side and one in the middle, the latter dividing 
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about the Taxila discs, ‘ In these ring-stones, which are 
quite small and used perhaps as ea voto offerings, nude 
figures of a goddess of fertility are significantly engraved 
with consummate skill and care inside the central hole, 
thus indicating in a manner that can hardly be mistaken the 
connection between them and the female _ principle.” 
The association of the mother-goddess of some of these 
discs with alligator or alligators is also of unique importance 
and interest from the point of view of the developed Sakti 
cult in India. In mediaeval Parvati images of Bengal, an 
alligator (or iguana, godha) is almost invariably shown 
on the pedestal. Godha plays a prominent part in the 
mythology of the goddess Candi and Kalaketu in the mediaeval 
mangalakavyas of Bengal. The animal is also found in 
many Uma-Maheévara reliefs of southern India. One of the 
earliest reliefs in which a godhé is shown stretched in two 
hands of the twelve-armed goddess Mahisamarddini is carved 
on the ‘Chandragupta cave’ facade at Udayagiri (Bhilsa, 
Madhya Bharat) can be difinitely dated in the first or second 
year of the fifth century A.D. These details fully prove 
that the moorings of the Sakti cult in India go back to many 
centuries before the Christian era. Mention may be made 
in this connection of the twenty-one stone-discs that were 
accidentally discovered from a deep drain in May, 1951, in 
Murtaziganj] Mahalla of the Patna City (a section of ancient 
Pataliputra). They are of soapstone, and the carvings on 
many of them are of a very high order; their date probably 
falls in the Sunga period. Five of them contain the figures 
of the nude mother or the fertility goddesses associated with 
various animals and birds like lion (some of them are winged), 
elephant, horse, antelope, stag, ram, goose, peacock and 


the small cylinder in two fairly equal sections; in one of them are found, in order, 
a taurine, a long-eared and short-tailed animal, a two-humped camel and a lion, 
while the other section bears in succession a taurine, a horse, the long-eared and 
short-tailed animal and an elephant. 

1 M.I.C., Vol. I, pp. 62-3. In the fn. No. 1 on page 63, he says, ‘ That 
ring-stones of this type had a wide vogue in ancient India is shown by the discovery 
of another specimen at Sahet-Mahet (ancient Sravasti) in the U.P., and by the fact 
that they were copied by the Buddhists, though with this difference that the nude 
figures of the goddess were eliminated,’ 
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parrot. In this strange medley of animals no alligator or 
iguana is seen, it is true, but the association of lion and other 
animals and that of the birds with the goddesses is very 
significant. Profuse. plant and vegetation designs, like 
those of lotus flower, palmyra, date-palm, etc., cluster round 
the goddess or goddesses, and they may emphasise the vegeta- 
tion aspect of the deity so prominent in the Puranic con- 
cept and worship of the goddess Durga, the divine Mother. 
They must have been used as cult objects, and did not merely 
‘serve the purpose of decorating walls or doors’ as suggested 
by Shere, and they fall in line with the other stone discs and 
rings recovered from various sites of India, Indus Valley on- 
wards. A ring-stone similar to the Taxila ring-stone, but 
with a Mauryan Brahmi inscription visakha (Patna Museum 
Archeological Exhibit No. 8814) was wrongly described by 
Jayaswal as a toy-wheel; it has, however, no animal, plant 
or human figures, but has some decorative and geometrical 
designs in several rows round the central hole. It should 
be noted incidentally that these cult objects of the historical 
period were recovered mostly from historical sites such as 
Taxila, Kosam (Kausambi), Mathura, Banaras (Rajghat) 
and Patna (for an objective description of the Patna stone 
discs and ring, cf. J.B.0.R.8., Vol. XXXVIT (1951), 
pp. 178 ff. and plates; see also Pl. XII, Figs. 1-5). 


The pre-historic people of the Indus Valley appear to 
have been great believers in animism also, as is proved by 
a good many seals discovered at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa. 
The worship of trees or the tree-spirits is the characteristic 
manifestation of animistic belief. I have already referred 
to a seal which seems to unite in its device the worship of 
the female principle as well as that of the tree-spirit, 
where the epiphany of the female deity in the tree is 
portrayed in a half realistic, half conventional manner. 
Many seals in the Indus Valley sites show the presence of 
two different forms of tree-worship among the people of 
the locality: ‘ One in which the tree itself is worshipped 
in its natural form, the other in which the tree spirit is 
personified and endowed with human shape and human 
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attributes.’ On several sealings of the Indus region (M.I.C., 
Vol. I, Pl. XII, Figs. 16, 20, 21, 25, 26), various sacred trees 
are represented which the artists have attempted to differentiate 
one from another. A few of these trees appear to be like 
those enclosed by walls or railings commonly surrounding 
the base of the sacred trees (urksacaityas) depicted in 
the later reliefs of the historic period. In the fourth chapter 
of this book, I have drawn the attention of my readers to one 
of the commonest devices on the early indigenous coins of 
India, which is ‘ tree within railing.’ These enclosed 
trees on the Indus seals can very well be compared with the 
above and can justifiably be taken as distant prototypes of 
the vrksacaityas and the sthalavrksas represented by the 
latter. The terracotta seal (No. 2410) found at Harappa 
has as its obverse device ‘a deity wearing a kilt or short 
tunic and a three-pointed head-dress (or trisiéla horns?), 
standing under an ornamental arch, which appears to be 
made of the bent bough of a pipal tree. The lower ends of 
this bough are rounded up to form loops, each enclosing a 
star. The head of the deity is turned a little towards the 
right and on both arms he wears a number of armlets ’ 
(Vats, ibid., Vol. I, pp. 48-4). The device on one of the sides 
of a three-sided terracotta prism discovered at Mohenjo-daro, 
can be described thus: On the extreme right a horned 
figure with arms adorned with bracelets, standing between 
two pipal trees; on its left, a sacred goat decorated with 
garlands, recalling the scene explained by Marshall as the 
epiphany of the tree-goddess; beyond it a kneeling horned 
deity, apparently a goddess (cf. the long pig-tail), holding 
out her hands, a small offering table with something 
like a bird on it being shown on the extreme left (Mackay, 
ibid., Vol. I, p. 851; Vol. II, Pl. LXXXII, Nos. 1-c and 
2-c). It is no doubt impossible for us at the present 
state of our knowledge to be sure about the exact  signi- 
ficance of this scene, but. we shall not be far wrong if we 
find in it also the representation of a mythology associated 
with a tree-spirit. The scene on an amulet noticed by 
Mackay (ibid., Vol. I, p. 855, Pl. XG, 28-b) may be 
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referred to in this connection. Two men are shown, each 
carrying a tree, torn from the ground, with their roots 
clearly visible; perhaps, the men are about to transplant 
the trees for the abode of a spirit who is depicted in between 
the tree-carrying figures; the leafy nature of the arm of 
this spirit really represents the armlets of the divinity. 
Mackay has cited an interesting parallel to this scene in 
that of the Puranic story of the Yamalarjuna trees which 
were uprooted by the child Krsna, thereby releasing the 
two spirits confined in them. We find its iconographic 
presentation in reliefs of the late Gupta period and afterwards, 
and it has been suggested by Mackay that it owed its origin 
to a similar myth of a much earlier date.’ 

The above survey of a few representative seals of the 
Indus Valley has partially acquainted us with the nature 
of the beliefs and practices of the pre-historic people of 
India in that region. Several conclusions have been 
drawn about the iconographic presentation of some of 
their gods and goddesses after a careful study of the devices 
appearing on the seals and amulets; the nature of these 
conclusions, however, is still a tentative one to a certain 
extent. As I have said in the second chapter, the un- 
ravelling of the mystery of the script and language of the 
seals, if it is ever unravelled at all, will shed more definite 
light on the problem.? Marshall makes the interesting 
remark about the representation of the Indus Valley divini- 
ties of the remote past that ‘ the people of Mohenjo-daro 
had not only reached the stage of anthropomorphising 
their deities, but were worshipping them in that form 
as well as in the aniconic’; for, the highly convention- 


1 The two Arjuna trees were really the two sons of the Yaksa king Kubera, 
viz., Manigriva and Nala-Kubera, who were cursed by Narada to be changed into 
trees. Krsna released them from this accursed existence by uprooting the trees. 
The scene on the Mohenjo-daro amulet is somewhat different from its puranic 
counterpart, inasmuch as, in the former, two persons instead of one are shown 
with the uprooted trees in their hands. 

2 Jn the second chapter of the first edition, I had hesitated to endorse fully the 
conclusions of Marshall, Mackay and Chanda. But I subsequently went to Herappa 
and studied the seals and other antiquities on the spot. I could then accept many of 
their findings. 
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alized type of the image of what he justifiably describes 
as the prototype of Siva-Pagupati, ‘its stylized details and 
the fact that the kindred image portrayed on the faience 
sealing is being worshipped by the Nagas clearly point to its 
being a copy of a cult idol.” The decoration (cf. the 
armlets, head-dress, etc.), the sitting posture, the mode of 
showing the hands, the horns on the head, etc., appear 
also in other figures, some of which’ may depict the 
different aspects of the same god. The nude goddess, 
either in association with a tree or not, with some of the 
above characteristics, is shown as an object of veneration. 
Many composite human and animal figures found on the 
seals and amulets very probably stand for divinities in 
their theriomorphic or therio-anthropomorphic forms, 
though many others are to be regarded as mere accessories. 
Most, if not all, of the above types of figures appear to 
have been based on actual icons of cult gods which were 
being worshipped by the people in those days. 

The most interesting fact to be noted in this connection 
is that the ideology which seems to underlie many of the 
above divinities corresponds very little to the concept of such 
Vedic deities as Indra, Mitra, Agni, Varuna and others. It 
is true we cannot describe the former as so many Hindu 
divinities and their representations as those of so many Hindu 
gods, yet it can be suggested that they contributed a great 
deal towards the formation of the concepts underlying some 
of the later Hindu deities. The apparent reproductions of 
mythical scenes on these prehistoric objects might also have 
contained the germs of different mythologies of the later 
period. It is not suggested, however, that the myths current 
about many of the Vedic gods and the anthropomorphic 
conceptions underlying them had nothing to do with the 
shaping and development of a good many of their epic and 
puranic counterparts. I have already written about the 
great part which the former had to play in formulating the 
various god-concepts of later times; this can also be fully 


1 MUJI.C., Vol. I, p. 56. Italics are mine. 
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demonstrated in any work dealing with the images of the 
various Hindu gods and goddesses. But what I want to 
emphasise here is that the Vedic traits of the latter, especially 
in the case of some of the cult divinities, were really super- 
imposed on their primitive pre-Vedic core. As the Vedic 
period was far nearer to the epic and puranic times and as 
copious literary data of the former age are available to us, 
we can trace out the analogies and influences with more 
certainty. Further researches and excavations in various old 
sites of India, let us hope, will supply us with more clues and 
links of the intervening period, that are now missing, which 
will enable us to connect the Indus Valley evidence with the 
epic and the puranic data with more definiteness. Even the 
changes in the Vedic beliefs and practices of a date later than 
that of the early Rgvedic hymns, as has been suggested by me 
in the previous sections of this book, were brought about by 
the rites and customs of these prehistoric people of India. 
Seals and seal matrices with devices of an iconographic: 
character on their surface, which can be dated in the Maurya 
or the Sunga period, are very rare. The small stone discs 
with the figures of the Mother-Goddess (Karth Goddess ?) 
carved around their central hole have already been mentioned 
by me in connection with the ring-stones discovered in the 
sites of the Indus Valley ; but they cannot be described as so 
many seals. Numerous terracotta seals, however, with 
Hindu divinities and their emblems on them, have been 
unearthed in two of the old sites in Northern India, viz., 
Basarh and Bhita, which are of great archeological interest ; 
these mostly belong to the early and late Gupta period, a few 
being of a still earlier date. To these will have to be added 
the terracotta seals of the Kushan and Gupta periods found 
at Rajghat near Banaras (a few in this lot even go back to 
the Sunga date, though they donot bear any iconographic 
device); some of them bear representations of deities and 
their emblems. Many terracotta seals were also unearthed 
at Nalanda, some of which are of unique interest from icono- 
graphic point of view; they, however, mostly date from the 
late Gupta period and afterwards. Different purposes were 
28—1854 B. 
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served by these seals: some were attached with a string to 
letter tablets ; others were royal, official or mercantile guild 
tokens meant for the use of their servants and followers; a 
few of them again were undoubtedly manufactured for the 
use of the heads of religious establishments and their retainers, 
and a vast number were also the sealings of private 
individuals. It has been suggested that as a large number 
of such seals (over 700) were discovered in one single spot at 
Basarh, it is likely that the seal matrices were manufactured 
there ; so many impressions—sometimes double, triple, and 
multiple—on a single lump of clay denoted that the former 
were being tested in that way. ‘The finished seals were 
usually made of clay, perhaps prepared according to one of 
the processes to be mentioned in connection with the manu- 
facture of terracotta images in the next chapter. Most of 
them were burnt after they had received the impressions 
from the particular seal matrices, some being very lightly 
burnt, while a few others were merely sun-burnt. Many of 
the above varieties of seals bear the figures of several 
Brahmanical gods and their emblems, the former being 
fewer in comparison with the latter. Sometimes, only the 
name of the cult-deity accompanied with some auspicious 
symbol is engraved, without any impression of his iconic 
figure or emblem, while at other times different emblems 
in varieties of combinations make their appearance. In 
many cases, there is a characteristic connection between the 
name of the issuer and the deity or. his emblem or emblems 
reproduced on the seals, as we find on some coins of the 
Paficala series. One thing, however, is quite evident from 
our study of representative specimens from Bhita and 
Basarh, viz., that even when the Brahmanical cult-gods were 
being iconically represented, they were comparatively in- 
frequently used in the terracotta seals, where copious use 
was made of the varieties of their emblems. Again, it is 
highly probable that an emblem which, in its association 
with others, would belong to one particular cult, may, when 
depicted singly, be connected with another. Thus the 
conch-shell with wheel and other emblems is undoubtedly 
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Vaisnava in character, but when appearing alone may some- 
times denote the sankhanidhi of Kubera, a very appropriate 
symbol for merchant guilds and bankers. 

Siva and his emblems are found depicted on the seals in 
various ways. I have already referred to the representation 
of him in his linga form between two trees with the legend 
‘ padapesvara ’ in the field in Gupta characters, which I 
found in the collection of Dhir Sing Nahar of Calcutta. A 
pointed oval seal was discovered by T. Bloch at Basarh, 
which bears on it a Sivalinga with a trident-battle-axe 
symbol (Bloch simply says trigiéla, but the combined trigila- 
parasu is quite clear from his plate), the legend in exergue 
below being Amratakegvara, meaning the lord of Amrataka 
(Pl. X, Fig. 9). Now Amrataka is the name of a mountain ; 
Bloch draws our attention to the eight Guhya lingas men- 
tioned in the Matsyapurana, viz., Harigcandra, Amratake- 
§vara, Jaleévara, Sriparvata, Mahalaya, Krmicandeégvara, 
Kedara and Mahabhairava, which, according to him, were 
situated in Avimukta, 1.e., Banaras (A.S.J.A.R., 1903-04, 
p. 110, No. 30, Pl. XU, 2). Bloch remarks about it : ‘ The 
letter-to which it was attached must have been sent by the 
custodians of the temple of Amratakesvara’ ([bid., p. 104). 
The oval seal (No. 39) in the same series (ibid., p. 111) simply 
bears the legend Nama Pasupateh. The square seal matrix 
(No. 574) discovered by D. B. Spooner at the same site 
(Basarh) in 1913-14, and reproduced by him in the Annual 
Report of the year (P]. XLIX) bears three symbols on the top 
section and the legend Bavjulaka in early Gupta characters in 
the lower one, the sections being separated by two closely 
parallel horizontal lines. Of the three symbols, the middle one 
is a trigiila with a short handle, that on the right ° resembling 
in shape the early Brahmi character for dhu ’ is nothing but 
a longish water-vessel as seen in the hands of Siva appearing 
on the coins of Kanishka and Huvishka, and the other on 
the left ‘ looking like ra’ is but a short staff as is placed in 
one of the hands of the same deity appearing on some of 
Huvishka’s coins. So, these are nothing but the three attri- 
butes usually held by Siva. A fragmentary sealing or seal 
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impression of the early Gupta period found by Spooner at 
Basarh (ibid., pp. 121, 150, Pl. L, No. 672) shows ‘a very 
roughly sketched bullock running to right with the crescent 
moon above’ (the suggested reading Mdradatta cannot be 
supported if one refers to the plate, and I can suggest no other 
reading as the plate is too indistinct); this is, of course, 
nothing but Siva with crescent moon (Sasankasekhara) in his 
theriomorphic form (Nandin). The unique: seal impression 
(ibid., p. 129, No. 84, Pl. XLVI) shows on the upper edge of 
its slightly concave surface a small conventional gankha in 
outline and a very good humped bull recumbent to left in the 
middle of the field ; the legend is Rudradevasya. The former 
may have no Visnuite association here and may simply stand 
for the gankhanidhi. The humped bull appears on several 
other seals from Spooner’s find at Basarh, the name of the 
owner, such as Rudraraksita, etc., in them (a good many of 
them are inscribed) showing its cult connection ; on some there 
is a globular object placed between the horns of the animal, 
which shows, according to some scholars, Sassanian influence. 
But one very fine large temple seal in Spooner’s lst (ibid., 
p. 142, No. 369, with one duplicate, Pl. XLVIII) requires 
notice here, for it bears five interesting emblems in a row on 
its top section ; Spooner describes them as ‘ (1) a tall vase 
with radiating rays or flower-stalks ; (2) something that looks 
like a, tall and slender tree, such as a poplar, not that I 
suppose it is a poplar in reality ; (3) the central figure, which 
has the outline of a stouter tree with spreading base; (4) a 
battle-axe to left surmounted by a trident ; (5) a kalasa with 
rays or fiower-stalks.’ The legend in Gupta characters reads 
Aramikisuarasya (i.e., seal of the temple) of Aramikiéyara. 
The seal is undoubtedly Saiva in character as the inscription 
on it shows, and of the five emblems, the trident-axe 
particularly belongs to this cult; the vase, represented twice, 
one on each end, in different forms, may stand for 
mangalaghata with twigs on both of them—the slender 
one on the left side may be a variant of an water-vessel 
which is sometimes placed in the hands of Siva on Kushan 
coins; the central device may represent, though in a 
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schematic way, the somewhat realistic linga on a wide base, 
while the one to its immediate proper right is nothing but 
a Saktc (spear) with a long flat blade. There is, thus, not 
much difficulty in defining the five objects, as Spooner thinks ; 
an interesting detail which has been missed by him is that 
all these five emblems are placed on separate pedestals on 
‘the ribbon-like horizontal band a little below the true 
centre,’ thus indicating their sacred character. The fine 
seal No. 764 (ibid., p. 152, Pl. L) contains a device which 
has been described by Spooner as follows—‘ a tall female 
figure standing facing, with the upper part of the body bent 
considerably to the proper left, left hand on hip; right 
extended toward the right as in the varadamudra. The figure 
is seemingly nude, but there are draperies floating to left and 
right from the level of the waist, and some garland or drapery 
pendent in front, as though suspended from a girdle around 
the waist;...... the most curious feature of all is the head- 
dress which she wears, like a single high horn with streamer 
floating to the (proper) left.’ I had to quote the above descrip- 
tion at some length for the correct understanding of the 
iconography of the figure; the seal is very imperfectly 
reproduced in the plate, a reference to which will enable us 
to add some features unnoticed’ by Spooner and tentatively 
explain their nature. The left breast of the figure is 
abnormally large in proportion to the right one, which holds 
a staff-like object in its right hand; ‘ the curious head-dress 
like a single high horn’ is nothing but the longish 
coil of jaté shown on the heads of Siva figures, and 
it should be noted, it is deliberately placed on one,—1.e., the 
rightside of the head; lastly, there seem to be traces of the 
ardhvalinga feature on the front part of the waist. On the 
basis of these observations of mine, there can be no hesitation 
about the identity of the figure; it really represents the 
Ardhanarigvara aspect of Siva, in which the left half is 
that of Uma, and the right that of the god himself. The 
staff in the right hand, the longish coil of jata ‘placed on the 
right side of the head, the prominence given to the left breast 
(the right breast is much smaller than the left one and belongs 
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to a male figure) and the probable ardhvalinga feature—all 
these support my suggestion. The legend could not be fully 
read by Spooner and its hazy reproduction does not help us 
to improve the reading which is...tepuraksasasthidattah. It 
may be observed here that this is one of the earliest representa- 
tions of the Ardhanaritévara aspect of Siva in art; I have 
already drawn the attention of my readers to Bardasanes’ 
mention of it. V. S. Agrawala draws our attention to a 
miniature relief depicting the same theme, which belongs to 
the Kushan period ; it was in the collection of the late Pandit 
Radhakrishna of Mathura (/.1.S.0.A., 19387, p. 124, Pl. 
XLIV, 2). The concave impress of a seal (No. 422, ibid., 
p. 148, Pl. XLVIII) has a battle-axe, with a long handle laid 
lengthwise of the seal, as its device. The long legend in 
very small characters is not legible, but seems to end in 
dattasya. The battle-axe is a Saiva emblem and it is very 
frequently found in Siva images of later period (ef. 
Paragumrgavarabhitihastam) ; the Siva figure of the Gudi- 
mallam linga, one of the earliest sculptures of Siva, carries 
in one of its two hands a battle-axe. 

Of the interesting religious seals unearthed by Sir John 
Marshall at Bhita, a good many show undoubted Saiva 
features ; not only are yarious Saiva emblems like the linga, 
the trident-axe, the nandipdda and the bull (the bull in some 
instances has a sphere of disc between horns as appearing 
on Satavahana coins) clearly recognisable on them, as well 
as on the seals of the officials, localities and private indivi- 
duals, but there appear also human representations of Siva, 
though rarely. Some of the religious seals bear the different 
appellations of Siva such as Kalesvara, Kalafijara-bhattataka, 
Bhadresgvara, Mahesvara (?) and Nandi—the last being the 
name of his mount. One of the oval seals in Marshall’s list 
(A.S.I.4.R., 1911-12, pp. 47, 49, Pl. XVITI, No. 14) has a 
trident-axe flanked by a diagram of dots, really a hill symbol, 
and an unidentified emblem on its left ; the legend in eastern 
Gupta characters is Kalesvarah priyatam (‘May Kalesgvara be 
pleased ’). Marshall observes that Kalegvara is the name of 
a Sivalinga according to Skandapurana, and this tablet 
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would seem to have been presented as an offering at some 
shrine of Siva at Bhita. The seal next in the list is also 
Saiva in nature;-it bears a realistic Sivalinga with an 
umbrella on one side and a trident on the other. The linga 
is placed on a hill in the form of a well-arranged pile of round 
balls, below which is a waved line probably standing for a 
river ; the legend in northern Gupta characters is Kalaftjara- 
bhattarakasya, i.e., ‘ ofthe lord of Kalafijara.’ Kalafijara, 
according to Cunningham, is the name of a hill in Bundel- 
khand, the favourite resort of Saiva tapasvins from very 
early times (A.S.R., XXI, p. 20 ff). The manner in which 
the Mahabharata refers twice to the Saiva shrines at 
Kalafijara in its Tirthayatra Parvadhyaya of the Vanaparvan 
definitely proves their importance.’ This seal was evidently 
issued from a Saiva shrine on the Kalafijara hill, though no 
remains of a temple exist on the hill at present. The seal 
No. 16 bears also a Sivalinga of an extremely realistic nature, 
placed on a pedestal with the representation of a hill on one 
side and a trident-axe on the other, having a legend 
K(a@)la(f)jara in north-eastern Gupta characters (Pl. XI, 
Fig. 9). But the next seal—that numbered 17—is of unique 
iconographic interest ; it bears a two-armed male figure seated 
in lalitasana pose on a pddapitha with uncertain objects in 
his hands. There appear to be foliage(?) or flames over 
head and shoulders ; the legend in northern characters of the 
4th or 5th century A.D. is Bhadresvara (Pl. XI, Fig. 10). 
Marshall says that ‘ this is the name of the Sivalinga of 
Kalpagrama (not identified up to date) according to the 
Vamanapurina (Ch. 46). The male figure may, therefore, 


1 Ch. 85, Verses 56-57: Atra Kalarjaram nama parvatam lokavtsrutam } 
Tatra derahrade snatvqa gosahasraphalam labhet || Yah snatastarpayet tatra girau 
Kalanjare nrpal Svargaloke mahiyeta naro nastyatra samsayah || Thus the waved 
line below the hill, evidently the Kalafijara hill, is the river or devahrada near it 
where a dip is speciaily recommended; cf. also Chapter 87, verse 21—Hiranyavinduh 
kathito girau Kdélafijare mrpa. In the Matsyapuraéna we find mention of 
Kalifjaravana as one of the places very much sacred on account of Siva’s presence; 
Kalinjaravanatcaiva Sankukarnam sthalesvaram1 tani ca pavitrani sdnnidhyaddht 
mama priye ||—Ch. 181, V. 27. The Great Epic places the hill somewhere near 
Prayaga and Citrakita. The Kalifijaravana of the Matsyepurana is evidently 
the same as Kalafijara of the Epic and of the seals. 
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be Siva in the Bhadregvara aspect.’ The figure is unmistak- 
ably Siva and this shows the simultaneous phallic and human 
mode of representing the divinity. If the reading of the 
legend on seal No. 23 as Bhagavato Ma(h)esvarasya is correct,. 
Marshall says that it is problematic (ibid., p. 50, Pl. XVIID, 
then the two-armed male figure standing facing with right 
hand outstretched and left hand on hip, with.folds of drapery 
falling on both sides, may also represent Siva. The three 
Bhita seals numbering .26-28, described by Marshall in 
A.S.ILA.R., 1911-12 (p. 51 and Pl. XVIID), require notice in 
this connection. The first bears on it a bull standing to left 
with a crescent under its neck ; a woman stands in front, with 
her right hand outstretched and left hand on hip; a 
post or a thunderbolt appears behind the bull; bow 
with arrow and pile of balls (i.¢., the symbol for mountain), 
similar to those in Kolhapur series of the Andhra 
coins, are shown in exergue. Similar figures are present 
on the second (No. 27) though in a transposed manner 
and on the third (28), the latter being much worn. The legend 
on No. 26 is Maharaja Gautamiputrasya Sri Sivameghasya in 
characters of the 2nd-3rd century A.D., while the legend in 
similar characters on No. 27 .is (Ra)jfia Vdsasu (Vasistht) 
putrasya Srt Bhimasena (sya). Marshall remarks about the 
first that ‘the bull and crescent point to the king’s leaning 
towards Saivism ;’ the bow and arrow as well as the mountain 
are also characteristic emblems of Siva. The female figure on 
the seals very probably stands for Durga, the consort of Siva, 
her standing posture and the hand-pose closely coinciding with 
the same on seal No. 23, where we may find the god himself 
in human form.’ The Bhita seal No. 44, of an official, 
showing bull standing facing, with round object between 
horns, is interesting, because in it the main device is flanked 
by a wheel in side elevation and ‘ an uncertain symbol ’ 
(Marshall) ; their sacred character is fully emphasised by the 


1 The king Sivamegha of the Bhita seal seems to be identical with the one 
mentioned in inscription No. II from Kosam, edited by D. R. Sahni in Epigraphia 
Indica, Vol. XVITT, pp. 159-60, and noticed also by Sten Konow in Ibid., Vol. XXITI, 
pp. 245:8. For the coins of Sivamegha, reference should be made to Motichandra’s 
article on ‘A Hoard of Kausambi coins from Fatehpur,’ J.N.S.I., TI, pp. 95-108. 
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fact that all three are placed on pedestals. The early Gupta 
legend in northern characters is Dandandyaka-Sri Sankara- 
dattasya ; the name of the official is no doubt Saiva, and so 
the animal form of Siva in the centre of his seal is quite 
appropriate ; but to this sectary, Visnu is also an object of 
adoration, for his two emblems (we shall see presently that 
‘the uncertain symbol’ is a Vaisnava one) are allotted 
honoured, though subordinate, positions in his seal. The 
devices of particularly Saiva connection that are to be found 
on the other seals of officials or of private individuals at Bhita 
are bull, trident, trident-axe, nandipdda, etc. 

The unique seals of the late Gupta and the early medieval 
period that were discovered at Nalanda contain some figures 
of Brahmanical deities and their emblems, interesting both 
from the artistic and the iconographic point of view. It will be 
possible to notice at some Jength only some of them in this 
connection. Nalanda was principally associated with 
Buddhism, and it is interesting to find so many Brahmanical 
Hindu deities and their. emblems on these seals. But such 
devices appear mostly on the sealings of royal personages, 
private officials and village organisations (grama or gramika 
janapada), the Mahavihira seals mostly bearing Buddhist 
emblems. It proves that the rulers of the land as well as a 
good many of their subjects living around the famous 
Buddhist monastery and seat of learning were followers of 
the Brahmanical creeds. Sometimes seals with Brahmanical 
deities on them were tested on lumps of clay bearing 
impressions of monastic seals, Hindu and Buddhist devices 
thus appearing side by side. A four-armed goddess seated 
on a lotus seat on the back of a lion, described in the seal 
legend as Srimad-Devesvari is shown on a sealing (S.I., 305) 
which bears on another side the nime and emblems of 
the Nalanda monastery. She is most probably Durga Simha- 
vahini; she appears thus on another monastic sealing 
(S. 9, 75), three of her hands holding a mace (gada), a sword 
(khadga) and a lotus stalk, the animal below her looking 
like a buffalo, Buffalo is the usual mount of Yama, the god 
of death, as well as that of Varahi, one of the Sapta- 
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Matrkas, but here the goddess does not look like her. Another 
buffalo-riding four-armed Devi appears on a_ sealing 
(S.I., 547) with a sword and a wheel (cakra) in her upper 
right and left hands, and a trident (trigsula) in her lower 
right, the object in the lower left being indistinct. She also 
does not look like Varahi, and the emblems held by her hands 
are indicative of cult amalgam. A fragmentary seal 
(S.I., 915) has a six-armed goddess riding on a bull, and she 
may stand for Maheswari, a Sakti of Siva and one of the 
Matrkas, the number of hands being unusual. A round burnt 
red clay sealing (S. 9, R. 92) contains a seated goddess with a 
noose (pdsa), a trident, a lotus bud and a water-vessel 
(kamandalu) respectively in her four hands from the lower right 
onwards ; the two-line legend is Brahmani-gramajanapadasya 
(the legend and at least two of her attributes may partially 
associate her with Brahmani, another of the Matrkas). An 
eight-armed goddess seated on a lion, presumably the goddess 
Durga, appears on an ‘ elongated oval ’ sealing of a grama- 
janapada (S. 9, R. 19); a wheel, a bow and a trident can be 
recognised among her emblems. Devices on two.seals (S. 9, 
R. 55 and S. 9, R. 144) with the respective legends Kali- 
gramakiya-janapada and S1ri Nalandd-pratibaddha-Bhitika- 
(grama...... )...ganapadasya are very interesting from the 
iconographic point of view. They appear to be four-armed 
goddesses riding on alligators or iguanas; the association of 
these animals (godh@) has already been noticed by me in some 
ring-stones of the Maurya period. The device on a seal 
(S. 9, R. IA.) shows the eight-armed goddess Durga 
Simhavahini with a sword, a lotus, a bell (ghanta), a 
snake (?), a noose, etc., in her hands, two of them being 
shown in the ‘ assurance’ (abhaya) and boon-conferring 
(varada) poses. But the most interesting device appears on 
a seal (8. 9, R. TA) in the form of a skeleton goddess holding 
in four hands a skull cup (kapala), a sword (?), a scythe 
(kartr) and a trident from the lower right onwards; she is 
seated facing right on a dead body (pretdsanda), this feature 
being unnoticed by Hirananda Sastri. He identifies her as 
Mahakali, but her sunken belly (possibly with a scorpion 
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mark on it not distinguishable from the reproduction), flesh- 
less and haggard look (nirmamsd), her sitting posture and 
attributes leave little doubt that she stands for Camunda, se 
of the most terrific forms of the goddess Durga (Pl. X, 
Fig. 11). The aforesaid devices fully prove that Nalanda and 
its environs were flourishing seats of Sakti worship in the late 
Gupta and early medieval periods, when many of the icono- 
graphic varieties of the goddess served as objects of worship 
to the local people. 

The other Brahmanical creeds were also followed in the 
region. A sealing of the Udumbaraka village (legend 
Udumbaraka-grimasya, 8.I., 789) contains a seated Ganega 
with four hands holding a rosary (aksaméala), a hatchet 
(parasu), an elephant goad (ankuga) and a dish of sweets 
(modakabhanda) from the lower right onwards ; the elephant 
head with the trunk applied to the pot of sweetmeat is quite 
distinct. The lump of clay having two seal impressions 
(S.I., 645 and 811) has on one of them the two-armed figure . 
of Siva seated on a flat stool between a tree on the 
right and a trident on the left, snakes being shown round 
his head and the trident ; the left side of this clay-lump bears 
the dharma-cakra device used on the seals of the Caturddi- 
Saryya bhiksusamgha (‘ the congregation of the monks from 
four quarters ’) at Nalanda. The device on the seal (8.Ia., 
449) of the Kalapinaka-grama consists of a four-armed Siva 
with a canopy of snake-hoods, flanked by a tree and a lighted 
lamp on a stand on either side, holding a trident and other 
objects in his hands. The name of the village Kalapinaka, 
should be noted in this connection; Siva is Kala or Maha- 
kala (the ‘ Time Eternal’) on the one hand and Pinaki 
(‘ wielder of the pindka bow’ on the other) ( Plo XPige13): 
The two-armed figure of probably the same deity holding a 
water-pot and an indistinct object in his hands, also adorned 
with a canopy of snake-hoods, served as the seal device of 
Purika-gramajanapada (S.1., 374). The figure of a Siva-linga 
with a crescent on its top Sih flanked by a female attendant on 
either side was used as the device of the adhikarana (‘court of 
justice ’) in the district of the Sona-doab (Sondntaralavisaye 
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adhikaranasya ; S.I., 790). There are other divinities and 
emblems on the seal impressions, and it is not possible to refer 
to each and everyone cf them in detail. It is interesting to 
note, however, that figures of Visnu are conspicuous by their 
absence on these sealings, though figures of Gaja-Laksmi and 
Garuda can be recognised among-the devices.’ 

It will be of interest here to refer to a few terracotta 
seals of the Gupta and _ pre-Gupta periods which 
have been discovered at Rajghat near Banaras, and which 
contain the representations of some Saiva emblems.* A 
large Gupta seal impression has a bull to left with a combined 
trident-axe in front ; the legend below reads—A vimuktesvara- 
bhattaraka. A fragmentary circular seal with the legend 
Rajito Abhayasya in the Ist and 2nd century A.D. Brahmi 
script bears a bull to the left with the three-arched symbol 
(a hill) in front ; there appear also traces of a cakra, a Sankha 
and a spear. This shows a combination of Vaisnaya and 
Saiva emblems. A sealing with the legend Phalgunimitrasya 
in 1st century B.C. Brahmi script bears a bull standing to 
left facing a standard (trident?). A circular seal with 
indistinct legend in Gupta characters bears a Sivalinga 
flanked by a combined trident-axe on left and a double-faced 
thunderbolt on right. A lenticular sealing with the legend 
Yogesvara in Gupta script has a serpent device with a trident 
on one side and a rosary on the other. The circular sealing 
bearing the legend in early Gupta script, S17 devadevasvami 
(nah), is of unique interest, for it undoubtedly shows one 
mode of representing Siva in human form, the devadevasvami 
of the inscription. The god stands facing, on an elaborate 
pedestal, with outstretched arms holding a wreath (or a noose ?) 
in the right and a flask in the left hand, a serpent being shown 
to his left. One can compare this variety of Siva figure with 


1 Hirananda Sastri; Nalanda and Its Epigraphic Material, M.A.S.I. No. 66, 
pp. 37 ff. There are some inaccuracies in Sastri’s descriptions, which have been 
corrected here. 

2 These seals have not all been published and I am much indebted for the 
notice of mine to the’ courtesy and kindness of Sri Krishnadas, the Curator of the 
Banaras Bharat Kalabhavan, and his assistant Sri Vijaykrishna; I studied the seals 
on the spot and checked the reading of the legends and the description given in the 
touseum records. 
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the Bhadregvara one on the Bhita seal noticed above. The 
device on another seal with legend Sri-Avi(mu)ktegvara in 
Gupta script can be usefully compared with the large Gupta 
seal noticed first in this series (one with the legend 
Avimuktesvara-bhattaraka). Here also, the bull is seated to 
left, but it is flanked by a trident to the left and a tridandi to 
the right. A circular seal of black clay shows an ankusa 
(elephant-goad) on a pedestal with the legend Sauridharmmah 
in Gupta characters below. A circular seal has the device of 
a bull seated to left on pedestal; the legend below in the 
Brahmi script of the Sunga period reads Gopasenasa. 
Another circular black clay seal impression shows a bull 
standing to left with a yipa standard in front and a cakra 
standard behind; the legend below is Ndgarjunasa in early 
Kushan Brahmi script. An oval seal with bull seated to left 
has the owner’s name as Candesvaradasa in Gupta characters ; 
it means ‘ the slave or devotee of Candesvara ’’. Candeévara 
is one of the names of Siva and is also the name of one of 
the principal Sivaganas (cf. the Candesanugrahamtrti of 
Siva). 

As regards Vignu and his emblems in the various 
terracotta seals, a seal from Basarh, numbered 31, described 
by T. Bloch in A.S.J.A.R., 1903-04 (pp. 110-1, Pl. XL. 3), 
is highly interesting. Bloch describes it as follows: 
‘ Ornamental trigila in the centre, to right staff consisting 
of seven dots, gankha and solar disc ; to left symbol for moon 
and ornamental wheel ; horizontal line below which the two- 
lined legend is (1) Sri-Visnupadasvami-Na- (2) raya(na)’, 
meaning ‘ Narayana, the lord of the illustrious Visnupada.’ 
Bloch further remarks, ‘ This looks as if the seal came 
from the authorities of a temple of Visnupada, perhaps the 
famous shrine at Gaya. If I am right, the seal would prove 
the existence of this temple in the 4th century A.D.’ (ibid., 
p. 104). The seal being thus without doubt a Vaisnava one, 
the central position given to a Saiva emblem is queer ; but the 
symbol is certainly not ornamental trisula, but an ornate 
variant of the much simpler one which is sometimes described 
as ‘ naga ’ symbol, (cf., figs. 11 and 12in Pl. II). The Bhita 
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seal No. 36, as described by Marshall (A.S.I.A.8., 1911-12, 
p. 58, Pl. XIX), has symbols of wheel and conch with a 
variant of the above symbol, named ‘ uncertain symbol ’ by 
him, between the two; Marshall rightly remarked that the 
other two symbols being Vaisnava, the intervening one must 
also be a Vaisnava one, but he was unable to identify it. All 
these different symbols are originally derived from the so- 
called Naga symbol just mentioned, in which D. R. 
Bhandarkar recognised the kaustubha mam, the jewel par 
excellence, which adorns the breast of Visnu (kaustubhamani- 
bhisitoraskah ; Brhatsamhitd, Ch. 57, v. 31) ; he saw the sign ~ 
on the breast of the Visnu figure sculptured in the verandah of 
the cave at Udayagiri, bearing the date 82 (Gupta era) as also 
on the breast of the Garuda which crowned the Besnagar 
column (A.8.J.A.R., 1913-14, p. 211). A. K. Coomaraswamy, 
on the other hand, would identify it as the srivatsa mark, one 
of the eight auspicious signs (astamangala) in Jain literature 
and art, which is also a Vaisnava symbol (Ost-Asiatische 
Zeitschrift, 1927-28, pp. 183-4). Varahamihira describes 
the image of Visnu as srivatsankitavaksa and so Coomara- 
swamy’s suggestion is not less likely. In any case, there is 
no doubt about the Vaisnava character of the symbol and its 
variants in its present association and we have seen how one 
form of it appears on the Bhita seal of Sankaradatta. Now 
the symbol on the Visnupada temple seal described by Bloch 
as ‘a staff consisting of seven dots’ (Pl. I, Fig. 12) is 
nothing but the Indian variant of the peculiar club shown in 
the hands of Siva on Maues’ coin, the biscriptual copper. seal 
of Sivaraksita, and in one of the hands of the four-armed 
composite god on the nicolo seal wrongly attributed by 
Cunningham to Huvishka already described in Chapter IV. 
This peculiar kind of club (gada) is placed on the back right 
hand of one four-armed Visnu image of late Kushan or 
still later period, that was discovered at Taxila (4.8.1.4.R., 
1935-36, Pl. XIa) ; it is also similar to the handle of a trident 
placed in the front left hand of a late medieval image of the 
Téana aspect of Siva, belonging to the eastern school of Indian 
sculpture. Thus, though in the early representations, 
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numismatic as well as sculptural, the emblem in question is 
associated with Siva as well as Visnu, yet there is no doubt 
about its closer association with the latter in later times, 
though in a changed manner ; in its Visnuite association it is 
to be described as a variant of gada, while in its Sivaite one, 
as a form of danda. Now the remaining symbols on the 
seal in question, gankha on one side and cakra on the other, are 
undoubtedly Vaisnava emblems, the sun and the moon being 
shown as adjuncts on the top; and in a temple seal of Sri 
Visnupada-Svami Narayana all these are quite appropriate.’ 
The seals numbering 82 and 384 described by Bloch 
(A.S.I.A.R., 1903-04, p. 111, Pl. XLI) bear ornamental 
wheel on altar with two sankhas one on either side; the 
former bears the legend in two lines below the horizontal 
line with its ends turned up, Jayaty-ananto bhagavan 
s-Ambah, translated by him as ‘ Victorious is the lord 
Ananta (Siva) with Amba (Durga).’ But the emblems 
being Vaisnava, Ananta and Amba here refer to Vasudeva- 
Visnu (cf. Bhagavadgita, VI, 16—Arjuna describes the 
Lord—Pasyami tvaém  sarvato’nantarupam, Ndantam na 
madhyam na punastavadim ; temples of god Ananta Vasudeva 
are known from medieval times onward) and his consort 
Laksmi (standing for Amba which also means mother). 
The seal No. 37 has the srivatsa (wrongly described as shield 
‘by Bloch) on an altar flanked by two sankhas, with a two-line 
inscription, Jitam bhagavato’nuntasya namde(sva)rivara- 
svamina(h), the reading of which is doubtful ; Bloch translates 
it thus, ‘ Victorious is the Lord Ananta (Siva), the chosen 
husband of Nandesvari (Durga)’. The same remark as has 
been made with regard to Bloch’s interpretation of the 
legend on No, 32 is applicable here ; Nandegvari is no doubt 
another synonym of Durga, but it could also mean Laksmi, 
the consort of Visnu (in the lexicons Nanda is given as 


1 Coomaraswamy’s description of this seal reproduced by him as fig. 16 on 
Tafel 27, of O.Z., 1927-28 requires modification, after what has been written above. 
He has not noticed the fsankha, and the left symbol should be properly named 
gada and the right one is not fan as has been so hesitatingly suggested by him, 
His suggestion that the central emblem is §rivatsa is correct, 
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another name of the god)—the character of the emblems 
supporting the above suggestion. Spooner’s excavations in 
the Basarh site in 1913-14 brought up among others a few 
seals which are unique from the standpoint of Visnuite 
iconography. The seal No. 54, without legend bears on its oval 
area a finely executed figure of a boar recumbent to the left ; 
the boar represents the Varaha dvatdra of Visnu. But the 
oval seal No. 191 is one of the most interesting in the series, 
for it shows the figure of Nrsimha, his man-lon incarnation, 
seated facing in the lalitasana pose on a high pedestal ; his 
right arm is raised, while the left rests on hip; the legend, 
however, is extremely faint, and no certain reading of it can 
be offered. Spooner rightly remarks that ‘it provides us 
with our oldest datable representation of the deity Nrsimha 
in India’; the sealing is certainly of Gupta date. This 
device is very important, for it definitely shows that as early 
as the period when it was manufactured, this particular 
incarnatory form of Visnu had acquired the form of the 
regular cult-picture usually placed in the main sanctum of a 
temple ; it is distinct from the elaborate reliefs illustrative of 
the mythology underlying this incarnation, which were 
usually prominently placed in the subsidiary shrines in a 
Vaisnava temple. 

Of the many religious seals that were unearthed by 
Marshall at Bhita, only one bears the name of Vasudeva ; 
the much worn, nearly oval seal No. 21 in the series contains 
the legend in northern Gupta characters—(Namo Bhagava) 
te Vasude(vdya). Marshall says that the sealing is interest- 
ing, for it shows that Bhita possessed a temple of Vasudeva 
in the Gupta period. The male figure on the seal No. 22, 
standing facing with its right hand outstretched below which 
is the variant of the srivatsa mark (Marshall describes the 
latter as a mark identical with the one figuring on a lead coin 
of Pulumayi, reproduced by Rapson in (.C.A.W.K.T.B., 
Pl. V, 105) and its left hand on hip with a conch-shell near 
left foot, is undoubtedly of Visnu. The sacred character 
of the figure and the symbols is fully proved by the fact that 
all the three are placed on pedestals; the legend, however, 
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is defaced. Among the seals of officials and private indivi- 
duals are to be found emblems which are Vaisnava in 
character, the names of the former in many cases showing 
Vaisnava features. Thus, the srivatsa mark on seal No. 86 
is accompanied with a legend, tentatively read as Vasudevasya, 
the wheel mark on No. 88, with Padmandabha, etc. Marshall 
remarks about the latter: ‘ The device of wheel may have 
been selected in allusion to the fact that Padmanabha is also 
an epithet of Visnu, who wields the wheel’ (A.9.J.A.R., 
1911-12, pp. 50, 58; Pls. XVIII, XX). 

The number of seals found at Rajghat bearing Vaisnava 
emblems is small. One circular seal of black clay with 
the legend (De ?)varatasvamin(t ?) in Gupta script 
bears a cakra flanked on either side by a sankha. Another 
such seal has the same Vaisnava emblems, the Gupta 
legend reading Dharmanaddha. An oval seal bears the 
legend Buddhasya in the Brahmi script of the Kushan 
period in the middle, flanked on either side by standards 
with a cakra and a fish-tailed lion as capitals. The 
owner's name (Buddha) in association with the above 
emblems is interesting. 

Laksmi very appropriately occurs several times in the 
sealings dug up at Basarh and Bhita. I have shown how 
frequently the type was utilised in Indian art of the pre- 
Christian and early jpost-Christian period. With regard 
to the identity of a particular variety of this figure in early 
Buddhist monuments, there has been some difference of 
opinion among scholars, Marshall, in his latest monumental 
work on Sanchi (p. 96, f. n. 1), reconciles this difference ; 
he says, ‘Some of the Maya figures on the balustrades 
and gateways are identical with the familiar type of Sri- 
Laksmi, standing or seated on lotus, which the Buddhists 
evidently appropriated, along with so many other formulae 
and motifs, from the current art of the period, since it 
can hardly be doubted that the Sri-Laksmi type goes back 
to a more remote age than Buddhism.’ Now, there can 
be very little doubt about the character of this 
particular motif and its variants in the Gupta seals of 

25~ 1854 B 
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Bhita and Basarh; in the Gupta coins, she is figured in 
different ways, one of which being an exact Indian counter- 
part of the foreign Ardochso motif. The terracotta figurine 
of the Maurya-Sunga period (No. 550 in Spooner’s list, 
A.S.I.A.R., 1918-14, p. 116, Pl. XLIV) very probably 
presents us with a variety of the same goddess, in which 
she is distinguished by a pair of wings of.a very unusual 
type, a scanty costume of the usual archaic type and orna- 
ments like a huge pair of ear-rings, heavy bracelets and 
torque. Some very finely executed seals from Basarh 
of the Gupta period that were noticed by T. Bloch in his 
notes on Excavations at Basarh (A.S.J.4.R., 1903-04, 
pp. 107ff., Pls. XL and XLI) bear on them the Gaja- 
Laksmi figure and a few of its variants. The seal of the 
Kuméaramatyadhikarana (ibid, p. 107, No. 3; 3 specimens 
were found) shows Laksmi standing in the midst of a group of 
trees with elephants pouring water over her and two dwarfish 
attendants holding objects like money-bags. Seal No. 4 
of which as many as 28 specimens were found has the same 
goddess (ibid, Pl. XL, 10), but here the attendants are 
absent ; No. 5, of which 9 specimens were discovered, shows 
the Gaja-Laksmi type, the left hand holding the stalk of 
a six-petalled flower and the two dwarfish attendants pouring 
out small objects from round pots; No. 6, of which 12 
specimens are known, shows Gaja-Laksmi as above, but 
here the elephants stand on flowers, attended by a kneeling 
male on each side with a knob on his head and with a 
money-bag in front of each from which he throws down 
small round objects which are coins (Pl. XI, Fig. 1; the 
shape of the money-bag is exactly similar to that of the 
several bags shown under the so-called Kalpadruma capital 
found at Besnagar and noticed by me in detail in 
Chapter III). Many such figures more or less similar to 
one another were found by Bloch and it will not be necessary 
to define each of the types in detail. Bloch’s suggestion 
about the attending figures of Laksmi in these seals that 
they were figures of Kubera, throwing down coins or 
pouring them out of round pots, is not wholly correct; for 
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they are not really Kuberas, but his Yaksas who are 
the custodians of riches. The combination of Laksmi, the 
goddess of wealth and prosperity, and the Yaksas connected 
with riches is certainly not inappropriate, the idea being 
that these custodians dole out riches to those who are 
specially favoured by this goddess. Bloch remarks, ‘ The 
combination of Laksmi and Kubera, however, is not known 
to me to occur anywhere else in Indian art, and my theory 
should, therefore, only be regarded as hypothetical. I may, 
however, refer here to the Mdérkandeyapurana passage, 
already quoted by me while explaining the Besnagar 
Capital in Chapter III ; in connection with the enu- 
meration of eight nidhis, the Purana says, Padmini 
nima ya vidya Laksmistasyidhidevata | Tadadharagca nidha- 
yastin me nigadatah srnu.’ Thus, the eight nidhis which are 
particularly associated with Kubera are the ddhdras of 
Padmini vidya whose presiding deity is the goddess Laksmi. 
The unique seal No. 98, dug up at Basarh by Spooner 
(A.S.I.A.R., 1913-14, pp. 129-30, Pl. XLVI), bears the 
figure of a goddess, nimbate, facing, with her left hand on 
hip and right hand raised, standing on a high pedestal placed 
in the central part of what looks like a barge covering the 
entire area of the sealing. . The presence of a small 
naturalistic gankha to the left in the exergue above (the 
smal] standing animal cannot at all be clearly distinguished 
from Spooner’s plate) discloses her probable identity. If we 
are justified in describing her as Laksmi, then her 
appearance in a barge, though unusual, is quite appropriate ; 
for does not the goddess of wealth and prosperity reside in 
trade and commerce (cf. the oft-quoted saying—Vdnizye 
vasate Laksmih), and did not many of the owners of these 
seals belong to the order of the Sresthi-sdrthavaha-kulika- 
nigama? Spooner remarks about the seal, ‘There are no 
duplicates of this most peculiar and interesting seal, and 
there is no trace of any legend by which its origin and 
meaning could be learned. I should judge it to be the seal 
of some temple, and of a temple to some goddess of the 
waters.’ But he is far too conjectural in his next observa- 
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tion, ‘In the light of our Persian fire-altars and our winged 
terracottas at this site, is the cult of Anahita not perhaps 
suggested?’ In the magnificent large official seal No. 200 
(ibid, p. 184, Pl. XLVII), however, there can be no doubt 
about the identity of ‘the central figure of Laksmi standing 
on a low pedestal, facing, with the two customary elephants 
above pouring water over her from jars held in their trunks.’ 
There is a Sankha to her proper left while the uncertain 
object in the opposite side. may be a variant of the srivatsa 
mark. The legend read by Spooner as ‘ Vesalinamakunde 
kumaramatyaddhikaranasyaw’ is interesting ; Spooner is sur- 
prised at this form of the legend and cannot be sure whether 
the kunda here means a sacred spring as usual or not. But 
it might refer to the markatahroda or the monkey-tank at 
Vaisali, which, according to Hiuen Tsang, commemorated the 
miracle of Buddha’s life associated with the locality. The 
long narrow oval sealing No. 208 (ibid, p. 1384) bears a 
female figure with right hand outstretched and the left on 
hip, seeming to clasp a lotus stalk; the nimbus and the 
legend are defaced, and it may represent the Indian goddess 
of fortune. The impression of an oval seal, No. 312 (ibid, 
p. 140, Pl. XLVII), bears the device of a standing female 
figure, facing, with her right hand extended and the left 
clasping a tall lotus which rises above her shoulder ; the one 
numbered 446 is a duplicate of this, and there is every reason 
-to believe that in both Laksmi is represented. 

A brief reference to the seals that were unearthed by 
Marshall at Bhita will show that figures of the goddess Sri, 
more or less similar to the above types, are found on them. 
The seal No. 32 (A!S.I.A.R., 1911-12, p. 52, Pl. XVIII) 
bears Gaja-Laksmi, the elephants dousing her being placed on 
lotuses ; the right hand of the goddess is raised above elbow, 
while the left rests on a bird (?) which may be Garuda, 
according to Marshall. But the latter may also be identi- 
fied as a chauri held downwards, its handle looking like the 
neck of a bird; a cakra is placed to the immediate right. 
The name Visnuraksita among the long legend in eastern 
Gupta characters as well as the cakra shows the Visnuite 
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association of this seal. The seal No. 35 in the same series 
shows Gaja-Laksmi on lotus with a dwarfish figure seated 
on lotus with folded hands, on each side of the goddess; we 
have just discussed similar types at Basarh. The seal or 
token No. 42 (ibid., p. 54, Pl. XIX) shows on its upper part 
the same goddess standing on a full-blown lotus, her both 
hands being raised above the elbows, her right hand holding 
gankha, while her left, probably. Garuda or the chauri; 
vases are shown on either side containing water or flowers, 
according to Marshall, but the little dots explained 
thus by Marshall may stand for coins or treasure. 
Coomaraswamy has discussed at great length the sym- 
bolism underlying the concept of Sri-Laksmi, and the 
attending elephants in his article on ‘ Early Indian Ico- 
nography ’ (Eastern Art, Vol. I, pp. 175-189), wherein he 
has utilised these seal representations along with various 
other data concerning the subject. The circular seal No. 18, 
found at Bhita (ibid., p. 50, Pl. XVIII), contains a vase 
(bhadraghata) on pedestal; below it is written in northern 
characters of the Gupta period, Sarasvati. The goddess of 
learning is thus represented here by means of the ghata 
emblem. It has been suggested that the female figure stand- 
ing by the side of a bull on the seals of Sivamegha and 
Bhimasena found at Bhita may stand for Durga; the oval 
seal No. 75 (ibid., p. 57, Pl. XX) with legend that could not 
be read may also bear the same goddess in the person of the 
female figure which stands facing by the side of the bull 
recumbent to left, her left hand being placed on hip, while 
the right one is outstretched towards the erect trident-axe. 
Marshall compares it with the goddess standing by the stag 
on Kuninda coins. The lion standing facing on many seals 
hailing from Bhita and Basarh could have been explained 
as representing the Sakti cult, lion being the mount of 
Durga; but one cannot be sure as most of the particular 
names associated with them are ascribed to Visnu, who 
also has some very intimate mythological connection with a 
lion (cf. the Narasimha aspect of Visnu, and Hari, another 
name of Visnu, meaning also a lion). . 
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Several Rajghat seals bear on them a few very interest- 
ing figures of goddesses. A circular sealing with a two-line 
legend, Vdardnasyddhi(stha)nadhikaranasya in Gupta script, 
shows a goddess standing facing on lotus ; to her proper right 
is a radiate disc on an elaborate pedestal and to her proper 
left, an indistinct object; from her hands held downwards, 
treasures appear to trickle down. Another oval seal of sun-burnt 
clay bears a two-armed goddess standing facing, on a long 
pedestal, holding a wreath in the Jeft hand and a four-pronged 
object in the right; her hair is braided; a snake with its 
face downwards is shown on her right ; the legend below 
in Gupta script is Durggah (does the devi stand for Durga, 
the consort of Siva?). A round seal with pot and foliage on 
a pedestal and Gupta legend S77 sdrasvata reminds us of the 
Bhita seal No. 18 noted in the previous paragraph. Another 
oval sealing of the early Kushan period shows a goddess 
standing facing with hands akimbo ; the legend on her proper 
right 1s Saghamita (@) ; she may, however, belong to the 
Buddhist creed. 

A few other Brahmanical deities and their emblems can 
be recognised in the medley of seals and seal impressions 
found at Basarh, Bhita and Rajghat. The very fine temple 
seal No. 607 discovered by Spooner at Basarh (A.S.J.A.R., 
1913-14, pp. 118-120, 140, Pl. XLIX) contains a perfect 
example of a fire-altar with probably the solar disc placed 
above it; the legend in Gupta characters is Bhagavata 
Adityasya. I recognised on the coins of Paficala Bhanumitra 
the same deity, viz., sun placed on an altar ; but here there 
may be some justification for Spooner’s suggestion that the 
altar is a Persian fire-altar. The association of sun and 
fire in this instance may be directly due to the fire- and sun- 
worshipping Iranian Magi who must have influenced the 
local north-Indian sun-worship in the early centuries of the 
Christian era. Rapson, while writing on a similar device on 
a seal with Indian legend found at Sunet (J.R.A.S., 1901, 
p. 98), suggested that it might be due to the Sassanian 
influence ; the fire-altar occurs on much earlier Kushan 
coins, on those of Wema Kadphises and others. Thus, this 
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will not prove Spooner’s contention that ‘this particular 
form of the fire-altar in Indian Archaeology, without atten- 
dant figures, is not due to any modification of Sassanian 
coinage through Kushan influence, but rather to the survival, 
in India itself, of the older, more original Persian tradition 
in such matters, which antedates the Sassanians themselves 
by many centuries.’ A part of his other suggestion, that 
this particular seal with the legend noted above ‘must be the 
seal of some temple, presumably in Eastern India, to the 
divinity of the Blessed Sun as worshipped in the cultus of the 
Persians domiciled in India,’ is more acceptable ; but in place 
of the Persians domiciled in India, we are to understand 
eastern Iranians who migrated to India in large numbers 
with their cultus in the early post-Christian period. Bloch 
illustrated a seal found by him at Basarh (A.8.J.A.R., 1903- 
04, Pl. XL, No. 9) with the significant legend Ravidasa (h), 
‘ the slave of the sun’. Marshall found a seal at Bhita 
(A.S.I.A.R., 1911-12, p. 58, No. 98), which bears the same 
device with the legend Adityasya ; he rightly says that ‘this 
emblem occurs on the coins of the Kushans, Guptas, Indo- 
Sassanians as also on a Gupta seal from Sunet’ ,—the last one 
was described by Rapson whose remark about it has just been 
quoted. All these fairly prove that by the 4th and 5th 
centuries A.D., the eastern Iranian fire-sun cultus was 
thoroughly acclimatised in northern and eastern India and 
the north-Indian sun icons of the Gupta period and after- 
wards show unmistakable evidence of it. 

Among other cult-deities whose emblems or names can 
be found on those interesting terracotta objects, mention may 
be made of Skanda and Dhanada. An oval seal bearing a 
peacock standing to left with uplifted tail and the legend Sri 
Skandasirasya was found by Marshall at Bhita (op. cit., 
p. 58, No. 83). The oblong seal, No. 14, discovered by Spooner 
at Basarh bears a ‘ fan-tail peacock’ facing, the emblem 
peculiar to the eastern mintage of Gupta silver coins, issued 
by Kumaragupta I and some other successors of his; the 
name of the banker, issuing it, is Vyaghrabala (A.S.J.A.R., 
1913-14, p. 125, Pl. XLVII, No. 271; several impressions 
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of this seal were found at Basarh). An ivory seal matrix 
found at Rajghat shows a fan-tail peacock with legend 
Suragupta in Gupta Script; the name and the emblem 
associate it with Karttikeya. Another oval seal of the Gupta 
period, from the same place, shows two soldiers -standing, 
holding spear in their right hands and with their left hands 
akimbo; the legend on the right reads—Mahasi(a mistake 
for su?)rasya. This seal device reminds us of the figures of 
Skanda-Komaro and Bizago on some coins of Huvishka 
already noted and the standing Dioscuri on the coins of such 
Indo-Greek kings as Diomedes, Archebius and others. Seal 
No. 722 unearthed at Basarh (Spooner, ibid., p. 151, Pl. L) 
‘is exceptional, in that the device, a small naturalistic sankha, 
occurs below the legend, which is in very raised aksaras and 
reads (S71-)Dhanadakasya.’ Now, Dhanada is a name of 
Kubera and the conch-shell here may justly stand for the 
Sankhanidhi of that god after whom the issuer of the seal 
was named. Some other unrecognisable figures, most 
probably of divinities, and unassignable emblems are found 
on these seals. One or two can be noticed here. A very 
interesting seal was discovered by Bloch at Basarh, which 
has for its device a man seated in Indian fashion, his raised 
left hand holding probably a branch of a tree and the long 
slender object placed in his right hand stretched over the 
knee is unrecognisable ; the legend in Gupta characters is 
Udana-kiipe parisadah (A.S.I.A.R., 1903-04, p. 109, Pl. 
XL, 12). The device, man with tail (?) holding down a bull 
by its horns, with uncertain legend on a seal that was also 
unearthed at Basarh by the same scholars is unidentifiable ; 
Bloch says that ‘it looks like an adoption of some classical 
design’ (ibid., p. 106, Pl. XLI, 17). The identity of the 
female figure standing between two trees appearing on an 
indifferently preserved seal found there cannot be ascertained 
(bid... sp. ELL SP li: XLU, 56). A human figure, standing 
facing, right hand holding a staff and left hand hanging 
down (it distantly resembles the Siva figures on the Ujjayini 
coins, though the water-vessel is not present and the style is 
different), with an uncertain object to his right and defaced 
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legend in exergue, appears on the seal impression (b) on No. 
109, discovered by Marshall at Bhita; he suggests that it is 
a ‘representation of some sort of a grdmadevata of the village’. 
The impression (a) on the same lump of clay (No. 109) bears 
a vase on pedestal and legend in early Gupta characters— 
Vicchigrama,. the ancient name of Bhita (A.S.J.A.R., 
1911-12, p. 59, Pl. XXI). ‘The fish on side on an oblong 
seal of Bilvedisa’ dug up in the same place may be an auspi- 
cious symbol of general application, as many other symbols, 
not definitely assignable to any of the cults, can be assumed 
to be: But when there is such uncertainty in the determi- 
nation of the iconography of the device appearing on the seal, 
we shall not be justified in arriving at any far-reaching con- 
clusions on the basis of this very feature alone. Spooner’s 
conclusions based on this (cf. his lengthy dissertation on seal 
impression No. 572 A, A.S.I.A.R., 1918-14, pp. 146-47, as 
also on pp. 120 and 129-30—the character of the last two has 
been determined in a different way) were easily challenged 
by others who could not see eye to eye with him. 

The rapid survey of the terracotta seals from the cult 
point of view has enabled us to collect some fresh data which 
are eminently useful for the study of Brahmanical Hindu 
iconography. Bloch observed in. connection with his exca- 
vations at Basarh, ‘The evidence of the emblems on the seals, 
so far as they have any connection with religious worship, 
together with the names occurring in the inscriptions and the 
seals bearing benedictory formulas, rather lead me to conclude 
that most of the persons to whom the seals belonged were 
followers of the Brahmanical creed or Jainas, not Buddhists’ 
(A.S.J.A.R., 1903-04, p. 105). Bloch was not aware 
of the identity of the srivatsa mark which he described as 
an ornamental trisila, though he rightly remarked that he 
names it thus ‘without. pretending to have found the true 
name of the symbol’; now the very same mark, though it 
may be connected with the Jaina cult, cannot be assigned 
this character, when associated with such symbols as orna- 
mental wheel, knotted club (gada) and conch-shell which 
when taken together will have to be regarded as Vaisnava 
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ones. The two human feet which so frequently appear on 
the sealings discovered by him and less so on those dug up 
by Marshall and Spooner can no doubt be explained as Buddha- 
pada or Jina-pada ; but in consideration of the symbols on 
many other seals they can much better be interpreted as 
Visnu-pada. Similarly, the kalasa on so many seals in 
association with the particular legends and other emblems 
-may mostly be the Brahmanical auspicious sign. Moreover, 
the appearance of several Sivaliigas more or less realistic in 
character, the different varieties of the goddess of fortune, 
the representations of Uma and Arddhanarigvara, the earliest 
figure of Narasimha as a cult deity, etc. on these seals and 
seal impressions greatly enhance our knowledge of Hindu 
iconography. 


CHAPTER VI 


IcoNo-PLASTIC ART IN INDIA—FACTORS CONTRIBUTING 
TO ITS DEVELOPMENT 


The data which have been gathered together and presented 
by me in the three preceding chapters prove that the construc- 
tion of images and other objects associated with the worship 
of the deity with deep loving faith was fairly well prevalent 
in India during the few centuries preceding the Christian era 
and those immediately succeeding it. From the multi- 
plicity of evidence in support of the above hypothesis it would 
be natural for us to expect a large number of very early images 
belonging to the various sectaries, both orthodox and hetero- 
dox from the Brahmanical standpoint, from various parts of 
India. True it is that several free-standing Yaksa statues 
or relievo-figures principally associated with early Buddhist 
funerary monuments have been discovered, which can go 
back to two or possibly three centuries before the Christian 
era; it is also true that many Buddhist, and several Jain 
and Brahmanical images and sculptures have been discovered 
in stray groups from distant parts of India like Gandhara, 
Mathura and Amaravati that belong to two or three centuries 
after its commencement. But when we consider the vastness 
of the Indian continent and think of the religious needs of 
the majority of her untold millions of people, we cannot but 
be struck with the fact that the actual discovery of the extant 
images going back to these earlier times is quite incommen- 
surate with our expectations. The reasons for this extreme 
paucity have been briefly mentioned by me in passim in the 
last part of the introductory chapter of this book. The icono- 
clastic zeal of the image-haters of alien faith, the ever-active 
spoliation of ancient religious structures for building materials 
by the utilitarian vandals of mediaeval and modern times and 
the natural causes of decay and destruction were no doubt 
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responsible to a great extent for this comparative infrequency 
of early finds of images. The ancient practice of making 
images in such perishable materials as wood and clay is also | 
one of the main reasons which explain the above fact. In 
the Vedic times, in the fashioning of the ritual implements 
that were necessary for the correct performance of particular 
sacrifices, wood was the principal material that was used, 
and the altars of various shapes and kinds were made of clay 
and bricks. In referring to the materials out of which the 
god Visvakarma could have created the universe the one that 
comes foremost to the mind of the Vedic seer is wood. The 
hymnist asks, ‘Which was the forest and what was the tree 
out of whose wood the heaven and earth were carved?’ 
(R.V., X, 81, 4—Kim svidvanam ka u sa vrksa asa yato 
dyavaprthivi nistataksuh). It is natural that wood should 
be easily thought of in the construction of structures and 
other objects, for it is not only one of the easily procurable 
materials but also is an important one among such, being 
the easiest to work upon. It is no wonder then that we find 
so Many passages in early Indian iconographic texts-expatia- 
ting on the selection of wood to be used in the construction 
of images. Some of these are taken notice of here ; attention 
of the reader, however, needs to be drawn in passim to the © 
extreme care and consideration, which is enjoined by the 
writers of these texts on the image-makers in the cutting of 
the particular trees whose wood should be employed by them 
for the shaping of the arca of the god. 

Some writers on Indian iconography and iectometny 
have noted the importance of chapter 57 on Pratimalaksanam 
of Varahamihira’s Brhatsamhitaé (Sudhakar. Dvivedi’s edition) 
and have utilised its contents to some extent ; but practically no 
notice has as yet been taken by them of the next chapter, 
viz., Vanasampravesadhydya and its bearing on the art of 
image-making in ancient India. The latter lays down details 
regarding the ceremony of securing wood from the forest trees, 
and bringing it home for the purpose of making images of 
gods and goddesses. We are first told that the image-maker 
should enter into the forest on an auspicious day selected by 
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the astrologer and be careful about the omens which he might 
see on his way to it. Then a list of trees which are to be 
avoided in the search for proper wood is given ; trees which 
grow in cremation ground, by the side of roads, near temples, 
or on ant-hills, in gardens and hermitages, caitya or sthala 
orksas, those growing by the confluences of rivers, or which 
are planted by human hands, extremely bent ones, trees 
growing very close to other trees or overgrown with creepers, 
trees struck by lightning or broken by storms, falling by 
themselves or damaged by elephants, dried or burnt trees, or 
those on which bees make their hives, are not to be 
selected by the sculptor. Next are given the names of those 
the wood of which is to be used for making images; deodar, 
candana, Sami, madhuka for images to be set up by Brahmans ; 
arista, aSvattha, khadira, bilva for those to be made for the 
Ksatriyas; jivaka, khadira, sindhuka and syandana are 
auspicious for images (to be enshrined) by the Vaisyas; 
tinduka, kesara, sarja, arjuna, G@mra and sala are (proper) 
for the Siidras.* Before the selected tree ig to be felled by 
axe certain rites are to be performed by the sculptor. First 
he is to mark off on its trunk the various sections of the 
Lingam or image to be made out of it in order that the top, 
bottom and the sides of thé object to be fashioned may corres- 
pond to those of the trunk of the tree.? Next he will 
propitiate the tree with various offerings and worship the 
gods, manes, Raksasas, Nagas, Asuras, Ganas, and 


1 Suradaru-candana-sami-madhukataravah subha dvijatinam | 
Ksatrasyaristasvattha-khadira-biload vivrddhikarah || 
Vaisyanaim jivaka-khadira-sindhuka-syandandsca subhaphaladah | 
Tinduka-keSara-sarjarjunamrasalasca sidrandm || 
(Verses 5-6). 
The same list is given by Kaéyapa in his work; Utpala quotes three couplets 
from it in his commentary. 
2 Lingam va pratima va drumavat sthapya yathadisam yasmat | 
Tasmaccihnayitavya digo drumasyordhvamathavadhah || (Verse 7), 
Kasyapa says :— 
Vrksavat pratima karya pragbhagddyupalaksita | 
Padah padegu karttavyah Sirsamirdhve tu kérayet || 
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Vinayakas at night and utter the following mantra, touching 
the tree with his hands :— 


Oh, thou tree, salutation to thee, thou art selected for 
(being fashioned into) the icon of this particular 
deity ; please accept this offering according to rules. 
May all the spirits which reside in this tree transfer 
their habitation elsewhere after accepting the offer- 
ings made according to rules; may they pardon me 
today (for disturbing them); salutation to 
them.’ 


Lastly, in the morning, after sprinkling water on the tree 
and smearing the blade of his axe with honey and clarified 
butter, he should cut round the trunk rightwards, beginning 
from the north-east corner. In the last verse of the chapter 
the author states that further details about the felling of the 
tree, omitted by him in this chapter, have been described in 
his chapters on Indradhvaja and Vastuvidya, and the same 
should apply in this-case also. The information which we 
gather from a study of this chapter is also supplied to us in 
various other texts like the sections on architecture and 
sculpture of the Puranas like Bhavisya, Visnudharmottara, 
Matsya and others and such works as Ménasdara, etc. Of 
these the chapter of Bhavisyapurana on Pratimavidhi 
(Ch. 131) in the Prathama Brahma Parva which begins just 
after the chapter on Prasddalaksanavarnanam gives details 
more of less similar to those noted above. Narada, while 
explaining to Samba rules for the construction of images of 
gods in general and Surya in particular, mentions that seven 
kinds of images tending to the welfare of the devotees are 
known, viz., those made of gold, silver, copper; earth or clay, 
stone, wood and the ones that are drawn (on canvas and 


1 Arcarthamamukasya. toam devasyg parikalpitah | 
Namaste vrksa pijeyam vidhivat sampragrhyatam || 
Yaniha bhitani vasanti tani balim grhitva vidhivat prayuktam | 
Anyatra vasam parikalpoyantu ksamantu tanyadya namo'stu 
tebhyah || (Verses 10-11), 
The same mantra is to be found in the Bhavisyapurana chapter on Prati. 
mévidht; a few other passages common to both can be found in the two. 
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other objects) ; of these Narada selects those made of wood 
as deserving special notice.’ This shows that wood was the 
most frequently used material for image-making from 
very early times." In the Visnudharmottara a whole 
chapter entitled Derdlaydrtha darupartksanam (Bk. III, 
Ch. 89) is devoted to the details of procuring wood for 
temple-building and image-making activities, and rules’ 
similar to the above for marking off the different sections of 
the images and building posts on the trunk of the tree are 
incorporated.” The next two chapters deal with Silapariksa 
and Istakadpariksd, in the former of which rites enjoined are 
somewhat similar to those mentioned in connection with 
Darupariksa. The Méanasfra, a work giving details of 
architectural construction its foremost consideration, deals 
at great length with the topic of Darusamgrahana in lines 
251-347 in the chapter on Stambhalaksanam (P.. K. 
Acharya’s Edition, Ch. XV, pp. 103 ff.). These particulars 
are of the same nature as those gleaned from the other texts, 
but here they apply chiefly to the construction of wooden 
columns. A formidable list of sakunas is given in lines 
260-94 ; in lines 295-304 are mentioned rules about. sacrifices 
to the various kinds of evil spirits, the eight Dikpalas begin- 
ning with Indra and ending with Isana, to eight Raksasas 
like Mukhya, Mrga, Aditi, Udita, Vitatha, Antariksa, Bhréa 


1 Atha te s@mpravaksyami pratimavidhivistaram | 
Sarvesameva devanamadityasya visesatah || 
Arca saptavidha prokta bnaktanam subhavrddhaye t 
Katicani rajati tamrit parthivi sailaja smrtah || 
Varksi calekhyakaceti murtisthanani sapta vat | 
Varksividhanam te vira varnayisyamyasesatah || 

Bhavisyapurana, Bk. 1, Ch. 131, Verses 1-3. 

2 Agram milam prayatnena kartavyam tasya cihnani— 
Agram devasya miirdhanam padam milam tu karayet | 
Arcakrta viparyasté tiryagoaé maranavahd || 
Agramilam viparyasam stambhandm ca vivarjayet | 
Agramiilaviparyase krte vesmaksayam vrajet || 
Pirvagra cottaragra va druma yojya grhesu ca! 
Tasmaét sarvaprayatnena cihnaistam karayed drumam | 
Agre miile ca dharmajnastatah samyak pravesayet || 
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and Piisan, and lastly to the Vanaspati.: The whole of 
the chapter 257 entitled Vastuvidyanukirtanam of the 
Matsyapurana deals with the Déarvaharanavidhi in a 
succinct way; the next few chapters (258-263) expatiate on 
details of iconometry and iconography, incidentally referring 
to different kinds of materials used for image-making. Thus, 
while recording the characteristic signs of the pedestals 

(pithika), the author remarks that stone, earthen, wooden 
and mixed pedestals are to be assigned to images which are 
made of stone, earth, wood and mixed materials, respectively.’ 
In the next chapter on Lingalaksanam, the author expressly 
mentions in the last verse that ‘ Lingas should be made of 
(such materials) as precious metals, crystals, earth and wood 
in the manner laid down in the previous lines.’ * 

It will be of interest to refer in this connection to the 
different classifications of images on the basis of materials 
out of which they were made, mentioned in a few other 
texts. Gopala Bhatta, purporting to quote from the Matsya- 
purana and Hayasirsa Paftcaratra, supplies us with two such 
groupings in his Haribhaktivilasa. The first is that images 
can be divided into four broad divisions, viz., citrajya those 
that are painted on canvas, wall or patra, i.e., a jar ora 
pot), lepaja (made of clay), pakaja (made of molten metal, 
1.e., cast images) and sastrotkirna (carved by metal instru- 
ments). The second list includes seven different varieties, 
viz., mrnmayi, darughatita, lohaja, ratnaja, sailaja, gandhaja 
and kausumit. It will be seen that with the exception of the 


1 A few other details are recorded here; one such refers to three sex groups 


among the trees. The last lines in this section are : 
Vrksasya mulam mile ca agre cagram tathaiva ca | 
Bhiimisparsamukham jnadteg tadirdhvam parabhagatah || 
The first of them can be freely translated thus: ‘ The base (of the column) is 
(to be marked) on the lower part of the trunk of the tree, while the capital 
(of the column) is (to be marked) on its upper part.’ The second line does not 
make any sense; Acharya’s translation of it as ‘the part other than these (i.e. 
the middle part) is known to be that which touches (i.c., makes) the body, i.c. the 
shaft of the column’ is unwarranted. 
2 Saile Sailamayim dadyat parthive parthivim tatha | 
Daruje darujam kuryinmisre migran tathaiva ca | 
8S Evam ratnamayam kuryat sphatikam parthivam tatha | 
Subham darumayaricapi yadvd manasi rocate || 
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last two in the second list (or one, viz., kauswmi, because 
gandhajaé may come under lepaja in the first list), which are 
evidently ksanika images, all the others in it can very well 
come under the first one. The Sukranitisdra refers to eight 
kinds of materials thus:—Pratima saikati paisti lekhya 
lepya ca mrnmayil Varksi pdasina-dhatittha sthira jneya 
yathottara (IV, 4, 72). In this list several new 
materials occur, such as sikaté (sand) and pista (substance 
ground and then mixed with water into a dough) ; the latter 
evidently refers here to such a material as rice powder mixed 
with water (in colloquial Bengali it is called pitulz) and not 
to the compound which is called stucco. Each succeeding 
material in this list is more durable than the preceding one, 
and the metal images are described as the most permanent 
(sthira) araong them. The Samaranganasitradhara, a late 
anthology by king Bhojadeva, also refers in these lines to the 
seven kinds of images :—Pratimanamatha brimo laksanam 
dravyameva cal Suvarna-riupya-tamrasma-dirulekhyam 
Saktitah || Citram ceti vinirdistam dravyamarcdsu saptadha 
(Gaekwar Oriental Series, Vol. II, Ch. I, v. 1). This list 
is practically the same as that in the Bhavisyapurana, 
noticed above, with this difference only that it omits reference 
to clay images while mentioning pictorial representations 
twice under the heads lekhya-and citra. That clay was 
undoubtedly one of the most commonly used media for making 
images (as it is so used now in Bengal for the making of ksanika 
or impermanent ones) is fully borne out by a very interesting 
passage quoted by Gopala Bhatta from Hayasirsa Paiicaratra 
which lays down rules about preparing clay for this purpose. 
It can be freely translated thus :—‘Members of all castes, 
from the highest downwards, should collect earth from river 
banks, cultivated fields or sacred places ; then equal portions 
of powdered stone, karkara (sand) and iron should be mixed 
with it and the whole mixture should be pressed with some 
astringents ; extracts of khadira, arjjuna, sarjja, sri, venta 
(?) and kunkuma, kautaja and dyasa wood, and curds, milk 
and clarified butter should be repeatedly stirred up with the 
above ; the whole compound should then be left over for a 
271854 B. 
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month till it is ready to be shaped into images.’* This mode 
of the preparation of clay, however, shows that the material 
thus prepared was used for making images far more durable 
than ordinary clay ones, some of its constituents being 
powdered iron and stone. This compound is much similar to 
the material known as stucco which was so copiously used by 
the Hellenistic artists of Gandhara from the third to the fifth 
century A.D. ; if we are to understand that limestone is meant 
by the word pdsdna, then the similarity becomes greater. 
This seems to be the substance which was so frequently used _ 
in making many figure sculptures on the towering gopuras 
of many of the south Indian temples. We are further 
informed in the same text that a central wooden frame or* 
core designated here as pratimasila of a length of 120 or 125 
angulas (dasatala or uttamadasgatala measurement) and made 
of khadira or yajftiya (yajtiadumbura) wood is to be set up on 
the ratnanydsa (ratnavedi or altar on which the image is 
placed), whereon the different limbs of the image are to 
be modelled according to the proportions laid down in the 
text.* Reference has already been made to the Matsya- 
purdna passage where there is mention of mixed materials 
used for image-making ; evidently the compound just noted 
falls under this category. The text is of unique importance ; 
it not only gives the formula for the preparation of the stucco- 


like substance, but also shows how wood, clay and such other 
1 Mritikavarnapirvena grhniyussarvavarninah | 

Naditire’thava ksetre punyasthane’thava punah || 
Pasana-karkarad-lohaciirnini samabhagatah 1 
Mrttikayam prayojyatha kasayena prapidayet. |i 
Khadtrenarjjunenatha sarjjasriventakunkumaih | 
Kautajairayasaih snehairdadhiksiraghrtadibhih || 
Alodya mrttikam taistaih sth@ne sthapya punah punah | 
Masam paryusitam krtva pratimam parikalpayet |i 

Haribhaktivilasa. 18th vilasa. 
Sthapayet pratimasilam ratnanydsasya copari | 
Sulanca khadiradinam yajniyandm prakalpayet || 
Vimésottarasatam silam kuryadva paicaviméatih | 
Pratimangulamanena krtvd samsthapayed budhah || 

Haribhaktivilasa, 18. 

This wooden core (pratimdgiila) in modern clay images of. Bengal is described 
as kathamo in Bengali language; the word is derived from katha or kastha mean- 
ing wood. At present, it is made of bamboo slits and straw. 
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perishable materials were mixed up for making images of a 
comparatively durable nature. 

The above extracts fully prove how in ancient and 
mediaeval India, wood, as well as clay, was one of the 
commonest media for making images. Texts like the 
Bhavisyapurina and the chapter 58 of the Brhatsamhita 
which lay special stress on wood as the material for 
image-making are of comparatively early date, because 
they take stock of earlier traditional practice. Some of the later 
texts hike Agnipurana, though mentioning it among other 
materials, chiefly expatiate upon the use of stone. Scholars, 
after a careful study of the early extant architectural remains 
throughout India, came to the conclusion long ago that much 
of the form and technique of their construction was influenced 
by their earlier and commoner prototypes of wooden structures. 
It can very well be presumed that some of the characteristic 
features of the several extant early Indian sculptures in the 
round ‘and many relief carvings show their intimate connection 
with wooden sculptures which were common in ancient 
times. From this it does not necessarily follow that the 
indigenous artists of India first learnt to use stone for 
architectural and sculptural purposes after their contact with 
the foreigners. But the data collected above prove that 
stone, though certainly in use from a very early date, was 
much less frequently employed than wood and clay. In the 
6th chapter of Antagada Dasao, a Jaina text, we find a clear 
reference to the wooden image of the Yaksa Moggarapani 
in a shrine outside the city of Rajagrha. Even long after 
stone began to be principally used for image-making, wooden 
images continued to be made by the artists. The finely 
carved wooden pillar bearing figure sculptures and decorative 
motifs on it discovered at Arial near Dacca and now preserved 
in the Arial Museum, and the weather-beaten standing Visnu 
and several other objects of carved wood in the collection of the 
Dacca Museum show that wood remained as one of the prin- 
cipal media for image-making. The wooden images of Jagan- 
natha, Balarama and Subhadra enshrined in the main 
sanctum at Puri are renewed every twelve years and the old 
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ones are buried underground in an unfrequented part of the 
extensive temple compound. Images of many village and 
cult deities even now enshrined in Bengal for daily worship 
(nityapiijd) are mostly made of wood with bright colours 
painted on them; these images are reconditioned and freshly 
painted at regular intervals. Very few wooden images, 
however, of any antiquity have so far been discovered ; the 
reason is obvious. In this tropical country with its humid 
climate and infested by destructive agencies like white ants 
and rats, wooden objects seldom attain to great age. Herein 
lies one of the explanations of the extreme paucity of the 
extant images of the pre-Christian period in India. Refer- 
ences to images in the literature and inscriptions of India to 
be dated in the 3rd century B. C., if not earlier, are found ; 
but few, if any, are the images discovered up till now which 
can be confidently dated back to.this period. Two other 
interesting deductions can be made from the data collected 
above. The first is that the wide celebrity of the artists of 
such centres as Mathura, Gandhara and Sarnath might have 
been greatly due to the fact that they made more systematic 
and constant use of such durable materials as red sandstone, 
black slate and Chunar sandstone. The second is that the 
method of colouring stone images with appropriate paints, 
so much practised in earlier times, was due to their wooden 
prototypes which were surely coated with paint in ancient 
days (it is still the custom everywhere). 

Of the seven different kinds of mirtisthanas, 1.e., 
materials for the making of images, several others, such as 
metal, stone and paint, etc., require to be considered at some 
detail. The metal images, especially the bronze ones, fall 
under the pdkajd class as has been mentioned above and the 
discovery of some early specimens fully proves that the Indian 
artists were quite adept in the art of bronze casting. In fact, 
the skill they displayed in the casting of the beautiful bronze 
Buddha of the early Gupta period, found at Sultanganj and 
now in the Birmingham Museum and Art Gallery, is unique; 
it can surely rank as one of the best specimens. The gold- 
plated bronze image of Mafijugri recovered from the Balai 
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Dhap mound, close to the ruins of Mahasthan and now in 
the Rajshahi Museum, is another fine specimen of the same 
art, though of a slightly later date. It is unfortunate that very 
few, if any at all, earlier bronze images have so far been found, 
but the discovery of those mentioned above proves that the 
Indian artists had long experience in this branch of fine arts. 
The uninscribed and inscribed cast coins of the pre-Christian 
period, some of them going back to an age as early as the 
2nd or 8rd century B.C., if not earlier, do not portray, it is 
true, that excellence which is evinced by the bronze images of 
a later date. But it should be borne in mind that the Indians 
in their early efforts at coinage both in the issues of the punch- 
marked and cast coins, especially the former, were never 
very successful, and the crudeness with which some of the 
purely indigenous money were being manufactured up till 
recent times should be noted.* The metal-casters’ ari, 
especially in the fashioning of divine images, on the other 
hand, remained throughout at a high level and the mediaeval 
bronze statues and statuettes from Nalanda, Kurkihar, 
Jhaveri (Chittagong) and other places of eastern India, and 
Chamba, Rajputana, etc., of northern India and the bronze 
images found at Negapatam, Madura and various other parts 
of southern India amply testify to the truth of the remark 
made above. — 

It is however interesting to note that though a few texts 
contain detailed descriptions of the method of casting images, 
there are many others which remain silent about it. The 
earliest of the latter, as we have shown, lay down rules for 
making images in wood and clay, materials com- 
paratively inexpensive and easily procurable. A devotee who 
wished to give some sort of permanency to the image of his god 
would naturally think about stone of various kinds ; and texts 
incorporated in the Puranas and Agamas give minute details 


1 The copper coins of Udaipur, Mewar, now known as dhinglaé, and some 
of them formerly known also as trisaliafi on account of their bearing on them the 
device of a trident, cam be mentioned as an example. W. W. Webb informs us that 
these coins were still being manufactured as late as the sixties «f the last century : 
The Currencies of Rajputana, p. 18, 
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about the method of stone-carving. But the casting of large- 
sized metal images was an elaborate process and required a 
great deal of expense and could thus be practised only occasion- 
ally. This is borne out by the significant observation of T. 
A. G. Rao that ‘metal is rarely employed in the making of 
dhruva-beras ; this material is almost exclusively used for 
casting utsava, snapana- and bali images,’ the latter being 
usually small ones cast solid. The compilers of the later 
group of the iconographic and iconometric texts usually 
incorporated rules and canons which would be mostly in 
demand for supplying the religious needs of the general class. 
of devotees belonging to various sects. But rules about 
the method of casting for the use of the more skilled techni- 
cians were no doubt collected by some of the ancient and 
mediaeval ‘iconographers of India. A few comparatively late 
compilations, thus, base their description of this method, 
called the ‘ Madhicchista-vidhdnam,’ on these collections. 
The word madhicchista means bees’ wax, 1.¢., what is left over 
(ucchista) after the honey is strained. In this process, which 
is known to the western artists as ‘cire perdue’ or ‘lost 
wax’, the molten metal is left over in the earthen mould to 
congeal after the wax is gradually melted away by heat, and 
as the bees’ wax played the most important part in it, the | 
process acquired its name after it. Gopinath Rao quotes 
three passages from Kdarandgama, Suprabhedagama and 
Visnusamhita ; the first two merely testify to the use of bees’ 
wax in metal casting, while the last mentions briefly 
the process thus : ‘if an image is to be made of metal, it must 
first be made in wax and then coated with earth; gold or 
other metals are purified and cast into (the mould) and a 
complete (and fully solid—sarvatoghanam) image is 
thus obtained by capable workmen.’* The Mdnasdra (P. 
K. Acharya’s Edition) devotes a complete chapter (LX VIII) 
for describing the method of casting images in metal. 


1 T. A. G. Rao, op. cit., Vol. I, Part I, Introduction, p. 51: lohe siktha- 
mayim arcam karayitoa mrdavrtam suvarnddini samésodhya vidravyangaravapunah 
kugalath karayed yatnat sampirnam sarvato ghanam; Visnusamhita, Patala, 
XIV (a Paficaratra text). 
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S. K. Saraswati rightly points out. however, that the 
whole chapter is concerned chiefly with the ritualistic 
side of the subject ; and the meagre information regarding 
the technique of “the process is hardly intelligible, on 
account of the extremely corrupt form of the text. Saras- 
wati has drawn our attention to the first prakarana of the 
Abhilasitarthacintamani, also known as Mdnasollisa Sastra, 
said to have been composed by king Somesgvara Bhilokamalla 
of the Western Calukya line of Kalyani, who came to the throne 
in 1124-25 A.D. In connection with the topic of ‘adoration 
to the gods’ (devataébhakti) the prakarana, consisting of 21 | 
yerses, gives a succinct but by far the best account about the - 
process of manufacture of metal images.* 

The text first refers to the preparation of the image (1.e., 
the model, evidently made of wax, though not expressly said 
so here) complete with all the details, according to the navatala 
measurement ; then instructions are given about the placing 
of wax-tubes on its back, shoulders and the neck or crown 
and besmearing it with refined clay in three layers. Rules 
_ for the preparation of the clay are given in detail and it is 
needless to say that they are very different from those men- 
tioned in the Hayasirsa Parcaritra. The clay coatings” 
should be made in regular intervals and be carefully dried up 
in the shade. The textual injunction to be noted is that the 
amount of wax used to prepare the model should be weighed 
in the very beginning by the wise artist (sikthakam tolaye- 
dadavarccalagnam vicaksanah). Then the particular metal 
out of which the casting is to be done should be measured 
according to certain proportions ; if the image is to be made 
of brass or copper, the metal should weigh ten times (or 
eight times according to a variant reading), if of silver, twelve 
times, and if of gold, sixteen times, the weight of the wax 
model, according to the specific gravity of the metals. Then 
the measured metal should be encased in a cocoanut shaped 
earthen crucible (nérikelakrtim miisam), and the wax from 
the clay-coated mould should be melted away by heating the 


1 J.I.8.0.A., Vol. IV, No. 2, p. 139ff, S. K. Saraswati on ‘ An ancient text 
on the casting of metal images’. 
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image in fire. The crucible with the metal within ought to 
be so heated that the latter may form a liquid mass; then 
after puncturing the top of the crucible with an iron rod, the 
whole molten metal should be carefully poured down the 
mouth of the tube. When the molten metal has congealed 
after cooling down, the clay coating should be broken up 
very carefully. Any superfluous metal and tubes adhering to ~ 
the fully fashioned metal image should be filed away with a 
caérana (a file?), and lastly the whole should be brightly 
polished (pascddujjvalatam nayet). When this is all done in 
the manner prescribed above, the king should instal it on an 
auspicious day according to the usual rites and should offer 
daily worship to it." Saraswati remarks that the above text 
‘does not say whether the model would have to be made of 
solid wax or with an inner core.’ But a perusal of the text 
will show that it does seem to refer to solid casting which 
was the general rule in case of small images. In the case 
of bigger images, the method of hollow casting seems to have 
been followed in consideration of their cost and weight. Several 
of the earliest big metal images of India, the Mahasthan 
Mafijusri and the Sultanganj] Buddha mentioned above, 
exhibit a core still sticking tightly to their inside. From 
this it seems that the wax model was worked over an inner 
compound probably consisting of charred husk, finely rubbed 
clay, thoroughly carded cotton and powdered salt—the same 
ingredients that were used inthe preparation of the clay for 
applying to the outside of the wax mould. Another edited 
text on metal casting is found in a section of the Silparatna 
of Srikumara who flourished in the 16th century A.D. ; it 
may be noted here. It consists of twenty-two verses 
incorporated in the second chapter (verses 32-53) 
of the printed edition of Silparatna, Part II, by T. 
Ganapati Sastri. The text, though corrupt, seems to lay 
down details which are concerned with hollow casting. The. 
first verse (Madhicchistena nirmaya sakalam ‘niskalam tu 
vd 1 Baddhva mrda drdham suskamadhiacchistam bahih 


1 The above is a summary of §. K. ‘Saraswati's translation of the text 
under observation. 
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srjet) and verses 42ff. speak of a process in which the inside 
of the image remains hollow after the wax inside and the wax 
outside are melted away by heat. The last verse (No. 53, 
viz., Ghanam cellohajam vimbam madhicchistena kevalah | 
Krtva mrllepanadini pirvavat kramatascaret) does nothing 
but refer to the casting of ghana, 7.e., solid images. That 
metal images cast hollow were made is fully proved by writers 
on Smrti works like Manu and others who refer to such 
images heated from within which an adulterer would have to 
embrace as a sort of punishment. The Rgvedic passage 
sirmyam susiramiva (VIII. 69, 12), though not referring to 
an image of the god meant for worship, seems also to refer to 
the practice of hollow casting. 

Elaborate details are laid down in early and late texts 
about the selection of proper kind of stone for the making of 
images. The earlier ones, however, have special preference 
for wood as we have already shown from such texts as 
Bhavisyapurina, Brhatsamhita and the Matsyapurana. 
The Visnudharmottara lays down elaborate rules not only for 
the selection of wood, but also for that of stone to be used 
in making durable images of gods. The whole of the nine- 
teenth chapter, entitled Silapariksa, of the third book of the 
Visnudharmottara deals with this topic and the details men- 
tioned there closely follow those enjoined in connection with 
Dérupariksa. In the first few verses it is laid down that the 
sthapati will go to a hill and select a particular kind of stone for 
image. White, red, yellow and black stones are used for the 
Brahman, Ksatriya, Vaisya and Sidra devotees, respectively. 
Stone that is suitable for such images should be one-coloured, 
smooth, imbedded in earth, without any grains of sand in its_ 
layers, good to look at, washed by spring water or merged in 
water, shaded by trees and hailing from sacred tirthas, of 
good length, breadth and thickness (4yamaparinahadhyam). 
Stones, that are not so, are those which are burnt by sun-rays, 
which are used for other works, which contain alkaline 
water, which are very rough, which are marked with minute 
spots or patches of different shape and size (Tilath sambhisita 
ya tu vicitrairvindumisrita) and so on (on this authority the 


F-17 
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spotted red sandstone of Mathura will be unsuited for image- 
making). Then mention is made of various modes of testing 
the selected stone,—the test consisting of different kinds of 
filalepas, a few recipes of which are given; the application 
of this test to the stone and the reactions. which will follow 
will show whether the stone is worth collecting for images 
or not. After being fully satisfied on all these points, the 
artist will take the selected stone according to rules to the 
temple for being fashioned into the divine image. The last 
part of the eighteenth vilisa of Gopala Bhatta’s Haribhakti- 
vilasa, entitled Silagrahanam, is devoted to the consideration 
of the same subject. He quotes extensively from the section 
of the H ayasirsa Paticaratra, which elaborately deals with the 
rituals connected with entrance into the forest, selection of 
flawless one-coloured stone, worshipping the god Visnu, 
offering of bali to the guardians of the quarters, worshipping 
the selected stone with sandal paste, flowers and naivedya 
and propitiating the various Yatudhanas, Gubhyakas and 
Siddhas who may reside in the stone or in its vicinity and 
asking their permission to use the stone for the image of 
Visnu and entreating them to go to reside in another place 
with these words—‘ Visnuvimbarthamasmakam  yatraisa 
Kesavajnaya 1 Visnvartham yadbhavet karyam yusmakamapi 
tad bhavet || Anena balidinena prita bhavatha sarvatha | 
Ksemena gacchatanyatra mukté sthanamidam punah’. 
The Paficaratra text also refers to the significance of the 
various dreams which the selectors of the stone might dream 
while sleeping at night near it. Then early in the morning 
of the next day, after the performance of the daily rites and 
paying respects to the stone and the stone-cutting implements, 
the sculptor with the tanka (stone-mason’s chisel) in hand 
(Silpt tankahastah) should commence his work. The stone 
for the image should measure a little more than the image to 
be fashioned out of it. After cutting it out and raising it up, it 
should be brought near the temple, and the wise (donor) should 
have the work begun by expert artists (Tatah pravartayet 
karma vidvan vigiaistu silpibhih). In the section under Sila- 
laksanam, the Hayasirsa refers to various kinds of stones that 
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are to be avoided.’ A list of different kinds of stone fit for 
being fashioned into the images of Vasudeva Visnu is now 
given. Those stones which are procured from sacred places, 
which are found merged in rivers, on shady hills or under 
ground, not burnt by sun-rays, which are of one pleasing 
colour like pale brown, red, yellow or black (pandura ciruna 
vila Ierana fusti ca varninim) are recommended. Then 
details are given about different types of stones such as yuvd 
(youthful), madhyd (of middle age), bala (very young) and 
orddha (old), of which the first two only are to be used for 
images (these refer to the geological age of particular varie- 
ties) ; stones of masculine, feminine and neuter gender are to 
be distinguished with the help of their characteristic signs 
such as their ring and their glaze. The main image should 
be made of masculine stone, the pedestal of feminine, while 
the pindika (owermost base) of the neuter (Pumlingath 
pratima Idirya strilingaih paidapithika\ Pindikartham tu 
sh grahya drstca ya sandalaksana). This injunction would 
mean that the above three were made of separate stones ; but 
in most cases, the actual practice was different, the three 
being made out of one single block of stone. If the stones 
at the time of being cut and dressed show circular patches 
inside them, they are to be avoided as far as possible; 
stones with different kinds of patches (many are enumer- 
ated) bring forth various kinds of misfortunes, if they 
are worked upon. he Hayagirsa then goes on to describe 
the characteristic signs of the pindika and pitha of the image 
proper. Elaborate details are given and as many as ten 
different kinds of the former, such as sthandila, yakst, vedi, 
mundala, pirnacandra, vajra, padma, ardhagasi and trikona 
(the name of the tenth is not given), are enumerated. As 
regards the height of the image and its pedestal, it is expressly 
laid down here that the shrine door should be divided into 


1 Kearimlasevita yi ca naditirasamudbhacd\ Puramadhye sthita ya ca 
tuthapi tu vane sthita\| Catuspathe sthita ya ca mrcchilapakkane ca yal 
Usare ca tatha madhye valmike vapi ya sthila |) Siryarasmi-pratapta ya ya ca 
dagdha davagninat Anyakarmmopayultad ya anyadevarthanirmita! Kravyada- 
dyairupahata varjyd yatnena vu silal Yena kenacid anita rarjjaniya tatha 41a MN 
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eight equal units; the image proper should measure two of these 
units, while the pindika should measure one part of the height 
of the image divided into three equal parts." The Matsyapurana 
distinctly says that all this work connected with the fashion- 
ing of the image in all its minute details should be done in a 
covered secluded place by the image-maker in a pious and well- 
controlled manner, and while engaged in his work he should 
always meditate on the god whose image is being fashioned 
by him.? Detailed instructions are incorporated in most of 
the texts dealing with Brahmanical iconography about the 
actual proportions to be followed in the carving of the entire 
image and its various sections and sub-sections ; a reference to 
the details about the canons of iconometry in Chapter VITI of 
this book where some of these iconometric texts are discussed 
will testify to the thoroughness and accuracy of the ideal which 
was set before the ancient and medieval iconographers of 
India. 

Pictorial representations of divinities were also much in 
vogue in ancient and medieval India ; this custom still persists 
in present times, but the background on which the image is 
now painted mainly consists of paper. When it is found 
inconvenient and expensive to worship his god in stone, 
bronze or even clay icons, a sectary would often worship him 


1 Dvarocchrayasya yanmanamastadhg tattu karayet 1 Bhagadvayena 
pratimam tribhagikrtog tat punah | Pindika bhagatah karya natinica na cocchrita. 
The distinction between pindika and pithik@ or pitha is not very clear; in the 
text, under pindikalaksanam, we are told that the former should measure half 
the height of the main image in its altitude and be equal in its width to the same 
of the image—Ucchrayam pratimarddhanca dairghyena pratimasama. Then after 
enumerating the ten different kinds of pindikas noted above, the text lays down 
some interesting details in the following lines some of which I quoted from the 
Matsyapuréna in a previous chapter :—Saile Sailamayim pindim parthive 
parthivim tathi'! Déaruje darujam  kuryanmisre misram tathaiva ca! 
Nadnyayonistu karyd vai sada subhaphalepsubhih | Arcoadyamasamam dairghyam 
lingayamasamam tathil Yasya devasya ya patni tim ithe parikalpayet; then 
it adds, Evameva samakhyatam samasat pithalaksanam. 

2 Vivikte samorte sthane sthapatih samyatendriyah | 

Pirvavat kaladesajnah sastrajtah suklabhisanah | 
Prayato niyataharo devatidhydnatatparah 3 
Yajamananukilena vidvin karma samacaret | 

All the quotations from the Hayagirga Pancaratra and the Matsyapurana 

are here taken from the 18th vildsa of Gopala Bhatta’s Haribhaktivilasa, 
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in ‘ ghata’ and ‘ pata,’ 1.e., in a water-vessel with vermilion 
and sandal or other paints on it and in a picture of the deity 
painted (and nowadays printed) on paper and encased in a 
wooden frame (this custom is mostly in vogue in Bengal, 
where it is called in local dialect—‘ghate pate puja’). In 
earlier times, cloth or canvas was the. principal medium and 
the word pata which originally signified cloth acquired the 
sense of pictorial representation of a deity or of some mytho- 
logy connected with it. This is citra in a more restricted 
sense of the term, one of its wider significance being sculp- 
ture fully in the round. It is used in the former sense in 
many of the texts dealing with iconographic matter, and when 
the Matsyapurana refers to the first of the four different kinds 
of images it undoubtedly uses the word in the former sense. 
But the scope of these citraja images, as we have seen, is 
much wider, for it refers to divine images painted not only on 
cloth but also on walls and vessels (Pate kiidye ca pdatre ca 
citraja pratima smrta). Not only colour drawings on the 
bare surface of mud walls, but also frescoes that are painted 
in variegated colour on some kind of plaster fixed to the 
surface of stone walls as in those of the rock-cut caves of 
Ajanta are included in this group of icons. The pdatras are 
evidently water-vessels, ¢.g., ghatas mentioned above, made 
of clay or metal and these were ‘painted in colour on their 
outer surface with the figures of divinities. The Visrrudhar- 
mottara gives a detailed account of the rules of painting, 
which is of unique interest and importance for a thorough 
appreciation of the great advance that the Indian artists of 
ancient and medieval times made in the art of painting.’ 


1 Visnudharmottara, published by the VenkateSyara Press, Book 
VII, chs. 2, 27, 85-43. Translation with introduction and notes by 
Stella Kramrisch, Calcutta University Press, 1928, pp. 1-20, 31-62. Several 
emendations of this translation were made by A. K. Coomaraswamy, in 
J.A.O.S., Vol. 52, 1932, pp. 18-21. The Citralaksana, said to have been composed by 
Nagnajit, now available only in its Tibetan version, deals extensively with the 
rules of painting. The Stlparatna also has a section which deals with painting. 
The sections on Patavidhana in Arya Manjusrimilakalpa (edited by T. Ganapati 
Sastri, in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series) also contain some useful information on 
this art; but it is more concerned with the iconographic presentation of the 
Mahayana and Vajrayana divinities. M. Lalou in the work on Iconographie Der 
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The Hayasirsa Pafcaratra expressly eulogises the pictorial 
representations of Hari and says that he who paints beautiful 
rivpas of Visnu (on cloth or other objects) enjoys one thousand 
yugas of blissful residence in the Visnuloka ; as Hari is 
always present in the frescoes (lepya citra), so he should 
always be worshipped in his lepya citra forms; as beauty, 
ornament, expressions,-etc. are clearly discernible in his 
painted forms, therefore, Janarddana approaches them ; so 
the sages ordain that hundredfold virtue accrues to the 
worshippers of the lord in these forms; seeing Pundarikaksa 
in picture, full of grace and fascinating beauty, one is freed 
from sin hoarded through untold numbers of births ; therefore. 
the god Narayana should be worshipped in pictures (pata- 
sthah) by those who want welfare and religious merit.’ 

A short account may be given here about a peculiar 
practice of painting divine figures and mythologies associated 
with them with coloured rice-powder in particular parts of 
the shrine current even now in different parts of India. In 
many Vaisnava shrines of Bengal it is still adopted to illus- 
trate the stories connected with the early life of Krsna 
through the medium of differently coloured, but dry, rice- 
powder. A part of the shrine, generally a section of the 
natamandapa, is set apart for this purpose; on a raised flat 
platform (usually wooden) there, are painted these scenes with 
great care by the judicious and deft use of this dry powder. 
This is done at the time of such Vaisnava festivals as 
Jhulanayatra, Janmastami, Rasayatra, etc., and its purpose is 
mainly decorative and edifying. Such pictorial representation 


Etoffes Peintes (Pata) has translated these chapters in French, given their Tibetan 
version and written a very useful introduction (Paul Geuthner, Paris, 1980). 

1 Hayasirsa Pafcaratra in connection with the installation of citraja images, 
as quoted by Gopala Bhatta: Ydvanti Visnurtipani suripantha Iekhayet | 
Tavadyugasahasrani Visnuloke mahiyate! Lepye citre Harirnityam sannidhana- 
mupaitt hit Tasmat sarvaprayatnena lepya-citragatam  yajet | Kantibhiisana- 
bhavddyascitre yasmat sphutam  sthitah1 Atah sannidhyamayati citrajasu 
Janarddanah \ Tasmaccitrarccane punyam smrtam Satagunam  budhaih t 
Citrastham Pundarikaksam savilasam savibhramam | Drstva vimucyate papairjjan- 
makotisusancitaih | Tasmacchubharthibhirdhirairmahapunya-jigisaya 1 Patasthah 


pijaniyastu devo Nfrayanah prabhuh (Haribhaktivitasa, Bengal Edition, 1767 
Sakabda, p. 624), 
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is most probably referred to in the Silparatna as Dhilicitra. 
Dhiilicitra is not the same as Alpond as has been suggested 
by Kramrisch (cf. Visnudharmottara, C.U., 1928, p. 8); 
the latter seems to be’referred to by Sri Kumara as Rasacitra. 
The author of the Silparatna tells us that there are three 
kinds of citras, viz., Rasacitra, Dhiilicitra and citra (Rasa- 
citram tatha dhilicitram citramiti tridha). The second in 
this list is described by him in this manner :—‘ After pow- 
dering separately fire and other colours (methods of prepar- 
ing different mixed colours such as autumnal green, the 
colour of elephant, those of vakula fruit, fire, water, etc., 
are first accounted for), a beautiful altar (platform) 
should be painted temporarily with these powders. The 
old painters have described this as Dhilicitra ; in it likeness 
is shown just as reflection appears in a mirror’.’ It should 
be noted that Sri Kumara here lays stress on the different 
kinds of colours, but does not explicitly state the nature of 
the medium with the powder of which these dry colour 
powders are to be mixed. But that this method of painting 
was old is distinctly proved by the author’s statement that it 
was described by the old painters. 

Reference ought to be made here, for the sake of com- 
pleteness to various other modes of representing the deity. 
The Agamas enumerate several kinds of precious and semi- 
precious stones like sphatika (crystal), padmaraga (lapis- 
lazuli), vajra (diamond), vaidirya (cat’s eye), vidruma 
(coral), pusya(?) and ratna (ruby). That crystal could be very 
skilfully handled and fashioned into beautiful forms is 
proved by the discovery of the excellently carved crystal 
bowl with fish handle among the relics of Buddha 
inside the big monolithic chest at Piprawa. This class of 
images really falls under the ratnaja group of the Hayasirsa 
and the sastrotkirné one of the Matsyapurana, the latter 


1 Si/paratna, Part I, Ch. 46, verses 144-45 :— 
Etanyanalavarnani cirnayitwa prthak prthak | 
Etaigcirnath sthandile ramye ksanikant vilepayet || 
Dhalicitramidam: khyatam citrakarath puratanaih ' 
Sadréyam dréyate yattu darpane prativimbavat || 
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also including images made of wood and _ stone. To the 
gastrotkirna class will also belong those metal plaques, of 
gold and other metals, which bear on them the effigies of 
gods. Mention has already been made of the Lauriya 
Nandangarh and Piprawa gold plaques bearing the repre- 
sentations of a nude goddess; among the several other tiny 
gold leaves discovered inside the big relic casket at Piprawa, 
a few other figures in outline—an elephant, a crude human 
figure, etc.,—can still be recognised, though their character 
cannot be determined with certainty. The unique represen- 
tation of Siva-Parvati embossed on a concave plaque of pure 
gold, 24 inches high, found on the site of the Patna fort, if 
it is genuine, is one of the most interesting finds of this nature.’ 
Metal plaques containing the figures of Vasudeva-Vignu and his 
incarnations, described by some scholars as Visnupattas (these 
were also made of stone), as also of various other divinities 
are to be grouped along with the above. There was not 
much of technical nicety and elaboration that was wanted 
in the fashioning of such objects of worship, and the texts 
are usually silent about the methods of their manufacture. 
The same remark cannot be made with regard to the 
ornamental stone ring and stone discs of the Maurya-Sunga 
period described in Chapter V, which also fall under the 
Sastrotkirna class. They undoubtedly testify to the excel- 
lence of the technical skill of the unknown carvers of these 
objects, who seem to have belonged to the finest class of 
lapidaries of ancient times. As regards the ratnaja class of 
images, little or no details about their manufacturing 


1 K. P. Jayaswal, ‘ Pataliputra Siva-Parvati Gold Plaque’ in J.I.S.0.A., 
Vol. II, 1934, p. 1. Jayaswal writes: ‘ Below the jata knot of the male figure, 
there is a crescent-like band. Its left hand touches the bosom of the female figure. 
It is undoubtedly a figure of Siva-Parvati. The figures are not nimbate; the style 
of the female figure is that of the Didarganj Yaksi and that of the male figure of 
the Patna statues. The absence of nimbus and general treatment assign it to the 
Maurya or Pre-Maurya times.’ If this dating is accepted, then it becomes the 
earliest joint representation of these two deities in the historic period, the second 
in point of date being that on the coins of Huvishka, noted in a previous chapter; 
but it is doubtful whether it can be dated so early. The Didarganj Yaksi has 
been assigned by Marshall to as late a date as the Ist century B.C. or later, in his 
latest work, viz., Monuments of Sanchi. It is also to be noted that there are 
grave doubts about the genuineness of the gold plaque. 
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technique are to be found in the general body of the icono- 
graphic literature for the obvious reason that these images, 
being expensive ones, were seldom in demand by the common 
class of devotees, and even when a few wealthy ones were in 
need of them, the highly skilled jewellers and ivory-carvers 
of ancient and mediaeval India were never handicapped for 
lack of instructions in meeting their wants. 

Cast images have been placed by me under the pakaja 
class ; another class of images which can also very well come 
under the same are the terracotta figurines that have 
been discovered in untold numbers from various parts of 
India with dates ranging from the remotest times onwards. 
Some of them have undoubtedly a cult significance, while 
others are children’s toys; numerous others, again, are clay 
seals which were stamped with the particular signs of royalties, 
court officials, trade-guilds, religious establishments and 
others, and lightly burnt afterwards. The last group 
sometimes bore on their surface the various Brahmanic 
deities and their emblems which were certainly based on the 
contemporary mode of their representation. Terracotta 
plaques bearing figures of cult-deities and mythological 
stories associated with them were very frequently used in 
Bengal and many other parts of India as outer decorations 
of stiipas, vihdras and temples for the edification of 
pious sectarian devotees. These were comparatively cheap 
and easily available, and so the potters’ art was extensively 
patronised by the sectaries. Attention has already been 
drawn to the terracotta objects described by Mackay as images 
of gods in the Indus Valley sites; Mackay expressly tells us 
that the numerousness of such finds shows that they were 
manufactured in the factories of image-makers of these 
regions. Excavations in the historic sites of Vaisalt, Bhita, 
Sravasti, Kausambi, Somapur (Paharpur), Pundravarddhana 
(Mahasthin), Banaras, Patna, Nalanda, etc., have brought 
to light large numbers of the terracotta objects belonging 
-to the different categories noticed above, and some of 
them are particularly useful for the study of Hindu icono- 
graphy. Thus the diverse representations of a nude female 

291854 B. 
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figure in burnt clay, dating from a few centuries before the 
Christian era, have been taken by Coomaraswamy to stand 
for the mother goddess whose cult seems to have been much 
in vogue not only among the original settlers of India, later 
finding a wider currency there, but also in the countries of 
the near East and eastern Mediterranean. As regards the 
seal impressions, reference has already been made in Chapter 
V to those found at Mohenjo-daro, Harappa, ‘Basarh, Bhita, 
Rajghat, Nalanda, ete., which are of unique interest and 
importance for the study of Hindu iconography. It has often 
been said that these were ordinary clay objects which were 
either sunburnt or burnt in kilns after they had received the 
impression of the device from the seal matrix, the negative 
of ‘the plaques, and such other moulds. But it is possible 
that some sort of preparation was necessary for the ordinary 
olay and a few other ingredients had to be mixed with it. I 
have already referred to the formula laid down in the Haya- 
Sirsa for preparing clay for image-making ; but this was not 
ordinary clay, but some kind of stucco, and when the image 
was made out of it, it was not burnt. Brief reference has also 
been made by me to the clay compound which was used in the 
casting of metal images as written in the Mdanasollasa ; it may 
be mentioned now in detail. ‘To clay should be added charred 
husk finely rubbed, cotton severed a hundred times and a 
little salt finely powdered. All these (when mixed with clay) 
should be finely ground on a smooth stone.’* The Silparatna 


1 Saraswati's translation of the original which runs thus: Masim tusamayim 
ghrsted karpasam Satasah ksatam} Lavanam cirnitam  slaksnam svalpam 
samyojayenmrda 1 Pesayet sarvamekatra suslaksne ca _ Sildatale. Evidently this 
compound was also used in the making of the crucible in which the metal lump was 
melted on fire. The Silparaina (Pt. II, p. 11) refers to five kinds of clay compounds 
with their constituents, used in metal casting, in these lines :—Kathina mandakathina 
mrdvt mrdutara tatha | Musdkaranayogyeti paicadha mrttika smrta || Pirvoktam 
nakujam vatha mrtsnamadaya yatnatah | Mrllostactrnasamyuktam yathayukti 
vimardayet || Suddhambhasa pigacarmasaram yuktyd suyojayet 1 Kdrayet — kathi- 
namevam sibamusalataditam || Tasmin gomayasamyukte syanmandakathina punah | 
Mrdbhandaciirnasamyuktam tatpadimsakamrttikam|| Pesanyadm pesayed yam sa 
mrdviti kathita pural Tadeva gomayayuta mrtsn@ mrdutard smrta || Tusadyanga- 
racurnona samyukta ghatamrtttka 1 Kdrpadsapatacirnena samam musalapidita | 
Esa misadmrdakhyata kartavya sanaya drdham | Yathincidipsitam tantu kincinnyina- 
pramanatah. It can be summed up in English as follows: The five kinds of ciav 
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refers, in connection with making of terracotta lingas (pakva- 
lingas), to the mode of preparing the clay which has special 
bearing on this question. It says: good earth fit for use 
should be procured’ and well ground; then it should be left 
over for a month in pafcagavya (i.e., milk, milk-curd, 
clarified butter, urine and dung of the cow) and afterwards 
burnt in fire.’ 

T. A. G.-Rao mentions, on the basis of an unnamed 
Silpa text, brick, kadi-sarkara and danta (ivory) as a few 
other materials which were used for making images. The 
main ingredient in the preparation of kadi-sarkara, according 
to him, is limestone, the others are not named by him; I 
shall not be surprised if the compound be something like the 
other described by me on the basis of the Hayastrsa as quoted 
‘-by Gopala Bhatta, in which, as we saw, powdered limestone 
was one of the main constituents. The text there refers to 


compounds are : kathina (hard), manda-kathinad (medium-hard), mrdvi (soft), mrdutara 
(softer) and misakaranayogya (clay fit for making crucibles); the first is made of 
ordinary clay or that from ant-hills (na@kuja) thoroughly mixed with finely powdered 
brick-dust, pure water and extracts of betel-nut husks (piigacarmasara); when the 
above. compound is mixed up with cowdung, it constitutes the second variety; finely 
powdered dust of earthen pots mixed with clay in proportion of one to four makes up 
the third, while cowdung added to the same, the fourth; lastly, the fifth is made by 
mixing charred husk, earthen pot dust and desiccated cotton cloth all in equal pro- 
portions and all finely powdered. It will be seen that the fifth compound is more 
or less the same as that given in the Manasollasa. 

1 Silparatna, T. Ganapati Sastri’s Edition, Pt. II, p. 6, verses 49-50: 
Athava kevalam mrtsnédm karmayogyam vicirnitam| Marditém pancagavyad- 
bhirmasamatram tathositam || Grhitva karayellingam sapitham tvistamdnatah | 
Vipacet kusalairagnau pakvalingam tu tad bhavet: The other clay compound which 
is mentioned in the same text (Pt. II, pp. 5-6, vv. 44-8) for making durable clay 
images (without being burnt) differs from the one mentioned in the Hayagirga in- 
asmuch as it mentions four different kinds of clay, viz., white, red, yellow and 
-lack; among the other ingredients are grains of barley, wheat, a kind of pulse 
(masz), bdelliwm (guggula) and extracts of lac, pumpkin, syama, kunduriksa(?), 
pancagavya, oil, etc. In this there is no mention of powdered iron, stone 
and sand; this seems to be the real clay compound and not the  stucco- 
like substance mentioned in the other text. The method of manufacture 
was—Tam mrdadm marditam paksam mdasamatrositaim punah 1 Grhitva karayel- 
lingam sapitham laksananvitam | Mdsam tu Sosayed gharme vimvamamam tu 
marttikam ; 1.e., the clay should be kneaded for about a fortnight and left over for a 
month; after that linga with the pitha and its characteristic signs should be made 
out of it; then the linga with its pitha should be dried for a month in the sun; this 
image is sunbaked, (G@mani, t.e., not burnt), 
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karkara as another of the materials, and karkara and sarkara 
denote the same thing, viz., little stone-chips, perhaps lime- 
stone chips; the Sabdakalpadruma records that karkaram 
means cirmajanakaksudra-pasina-khandam, kafikara ghutim 
iti bhasd. Sarkara also is explained in Sanskrit-English 
_ lexicons as ‘a pebble’, ‘ gravel’ and ‘ small stone’. Rao 
further informs us, ‘ Brick and mortar or kadi-sarkara 
images are also occasionally met with in _ several 
temples; in the famous temples at Srirangam and 
Trivandrum (Anantagayanam), the main central images are 
understood to be of this kind.’* As regards brick and mortar 
images, the same author refers to one such image of Maha- 
sadagivamtrti found by him in Vaittisvarankoyil (Tanjore 
District). This image corresponds to the textual description 
(as given in the Ma@nasdra) that this form should have fifty 
arms and twenty-five faces—each of the five aspects of Siva 
(Vamadeva, Sadyojaéta, Aghora, Tatpurusa and Isana) being 
represented by five faces. ‘The heads are arranged in tiers 
in arithmetical progression—thus the topmost tier has only 
one head, the next one below has three, the next five and so 
on till the last tier has nine heads.’ * 

The above presentation of the manufacturing technique 
followed by the iconoplastic artists of India will show how 
great was the demand for the cult images, as also their 
emblems and accessories throughout India of the post- 
Christian period. The services of the wood-carver, the potter, 
the stone-mason, the painter, the jeweller, and the metal- 
caster were utilized by the numerous religious-minded 
people of India in greater or lesser degrees. In fact, the 
divine images and their worship had come to be the most 
potent factor in the lives of the majority of the Indians 
as the simplest manifestation of the inner religious experience 
as inculcated in bhakti. Some of the intellectual thinkers, 


1 T. A. G. Rao, Op. cit., Vol. I, Introduction, p. 49. 

2 T. A. G. Rao, Op. cit., Vol. II, p. 874, Pl. CXIV, fig. 2. Reference may 
be made in passim to the similar arrangement of heads of the multi-headed 
Avalokiteévara figures belonging to the Vajrayana, pantheon of Tibet and Nepal. 
One such eleven-headed standing figure has been illustrated by Griinwedel in his 
Buddhist Art, p. 208, fig, 148, 
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as we have seen in a previous chapter, were not much in love 
with this religious practice, but they could not ignore it alto- 
gether and, however grudgingly, allowed it a place of import- 
ance in their works. Texts refer, often in a curious manner, 
to this acceptance when they say that the gods were visible 
to men in the satya, treta and dvadpara yugas, but that with 
the advent of kali they are not so and they are now to be 
found in their images. The Visnudharmottara tells us that 
the gods were worshipped in their visible forms, not images, 
in the satya yuga; in the treta and dvapara yugas, worship 
was done both in their visible forms and in their images. 
In the treta yuga they were worshipped in the house and in the 
dvapara in the forest ; in the kali yuga, however, the practice 
of building houses of gods (2.e., temples) in town was begun. 
The enshrinement of the gods (i.e., their images) should be 
done in land suitable for such purpose, which should be donated 
according to the rules followed in gifts of lands. The above 
is a free translation of the following :—‘Satyayuge devanam 
pratyaksaptjanam—tretadviparayoh pratyaksapuja pratimasu 
ca—tatrapi tretayuge grhe dvapare caranye—kalau ca 
devayatananirmitirnagaresu. samarabdha, bhimidianam 
vidhayawa devayatanapratistha karya, devalayayogyabhimi 
(a summary of Vv. 1-9 of Visnudharmottara, Bk. III, Ch. 98). 
Several factors will have to be taken into consideration 
which collectively contributed to the phenomenal rise to 
importance of this practice and the consequent development 
of the icono-plastic art in its various phases. The first and 
foremost of them was undoubtedly the wide prevalence of 
sectarianism in India in the centuries of the Christian era 
which was ever becoming more and more important and all- 
embracing. The Indians came to be gradually divided 
into a multiple number of sects, and if we leave aside 
the Buddhists and the Jains, and their various sub-sects, 
which were heterodox from the Brahmanical point of view, 
there were still the five stereotyped sectaries—the followers 


1 Krtatret@dvaparesu narah pasyunti devatah | 
Tisyam prapya na pagsyanti piajdstvarccaqata yatah || 
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and worshippers of the Paficadevatas, viz., Visnu, Siva, Sakti, 
Sirya and Ganapati. Over and above these five well- 
known principal sectaries, there were numbers of others 
which had grown up and had found their particular places 
under the ever-expanding shelter of composite Hinduism, 
In the chapter on the installation of images, Varahamihira 
gives a list of several sects which had been flourishing for 
a long time before his work was composed. He says that the 
images of Visnu, Sitrya, Sambhu (Siva), Matrganas, 
Brahma, Buddha and the Jinas should be duly consecrated 
and installed by the Bhagavatas, the Magas, the ash-besmeared 
twice-born ones (i.e., the Pasupatas), those well acquainted 
with the pija of the Matrganas, the Brahmans versed in the 
Vedic lore, the Sakyas and the unclad ones respectively, 
according to the rites peculiar to the worship of the individual 
gods.' The list may not be an exhaustive one but is highly 


1 Brhatsamhita, S. Dvivedi’s Edition, Ch. 59, V. 19. 
Visnorbhagavatan magamsca savituh sambhoh sabhasmadoijan | 
Matrrnamapi mandalakramavido vipran vidurbrahmanah || 
Sakyan sarvahitasya santamanaso nagnan jinanam vidu- | 
Rye yam devamupasritah svavidhina taistasya karya kriya || 
Utpala elaborately comments on the above; a part of his commentary is quoted 
here for the better understanding of the text :— 

Dvijan brahmanan sabhasman bhasma-sahitan pasupatanityarthah 1 Mdatrrnam 
Brahmyadinam (sapta matrikah) mandalakramavido ye mandalakramam pijakramam 
vidanti janantt 1............... Sarvahitasya Buddhasya santamanaso jitendriyasya sakyan 
raktapatan viduh (it seems the Bauddhas in Utpala’s time used to wear red robes); 
Jinanamarhatam nagnan nagnaksapanakan viduh. The last part of the commentary 
is very interesting : Ye nara yam devamupasritah Saranyam bhaktibhavena praptastair- 
naraistasya devasya svavidhing atmiyadarsanoktena vidhanenal Pdaxcaratravidhina 
Visnoh |! Sauradarsanavidhanena Savituh 1 Vatulatantrokteninyatantroktavidhina 
vad Sambhoh1 Matrrnam  svakalpavihitavidhénena Brahmanairvedavihitakarmana 


(Brahmano Veda......... ?) Buddhasya paramitakramenal Arhatam  taddargana- 
vidhina kriya karya iti. 
It can be freely translated thus :—‘ The installation of different divinities who 


are worshipped by different groups of people with bhakti should be done according 
to their respective tenets; thus, the images of Vignu should be installed according 
to the Pdaficaratra, those of Stirya according to the Saura, those of Siva according 
to the rites mentioned in the Vatulatantra, the images of the Matrganas, according 
to their individual tenets, that of Brahma according to Vedic rites, of Buddha 
according to the Paramita rules, of the Arhats (Jinas) according to their own 
system. The Vatulatantra evidently refers to some such sdstra of the Pagupatas 
as the Pasupatasitras, according to which, the means or doors for the attainment 
of the highest powers by them are such apparently insane acts as krathana (‘affect- 
ing to be asleep when one is awake’), spandana (‘shaking the limbs ag if they 
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significant; the Ganapatyas as a sect are not included here. 
and it is presumable that though the worship of Ganapati- 
Vinayaka was in vogue from a time much earlier, still the 
sect of his exclusive worshippers had yet to be organised. 
The Iranian element in the worship of the sun especially in 
northern India had been long acclimatised; the Bhagavata 
(known also as the Paficaratra) and the Pasupata were still 
the authorised names of the sects centering respectively 
round Vasudeva-Visnu and Rudra-Siva ; the worship of 
the Matrganas (the Saptamatrikah) was the chief manifes- 
tation of the Sakti cult. The Vedic section of the Indians 
had even not given up their efforts for the inclusion 
of Prajapati-Brahma, the Vedic-Brahmanic god par excel- 
lence, as one of the sectarian divinities, though we know they 
were fighting for a losing cause ; eighth century sculptures in 
illustration of the mythology of Siva’s curse on Brahma for 
his immorality (falsehood—cf. the Ellora Lingodbhavamirti 
of Siva) show that Brahma had no chance against his power- 
ful and virile rivals like Siva and Visnu. There can be no 
doubt about the existence of feelings of jealousy and rivalry 
among these sectaries, though, as we have shown in the first 
chapter, this ill-feeling and bitterness might not: have been 
as keen and destructive as in the countries of Europe, long 
after this period ; still the feelings of rivalry were there and 
helped to create new iconic forms for the edification of and wor- 
ship by the individual sectaries. I have already drawn attention 
to the particular type of the Saiva image known as Sarabha 
which was a direct counterpart of the Vaisnava one, Nara- 
simha, itself pre-eminently sectarian in character. Our atten- 
tion to this particular type was first drawn by T. A. G. Rao 
who also emphasised the nature of the Trimirti icons of south- 
ern India in which Vasudeva-Visnu is the central figure with 
Brahma and Siva half-issuing from his either side with their 


were paralysed’) mandana (‘walking as if one’s legs and other limbs were disabled’), 
&rngadrana (‘showing oneself to be in love by means of amorous gestures as if on 
seeing a beautiful woman’), avitatkarana (‘doing a thing condemned by all as if 
one were devoid of the sense of discrimination’), avitadbhasana (‘speaking nonsensi- 
cal and absurd things ’), 
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hands in the afjali pose. It is not a simple presentation of 
the later Brahmanical triad Brahma, Visnu and Siva, but is 
a direct sectarian rejoinder to a type of Siva image known as 
Ekapadamurti. The latter represents Siva standing on one 
leg (this type evidently based on the Vedic Aja Ekapada 
described in the epic texts both as one of the eleven Rudras 
and an epithet of Siva), the figures of Visnu and Brahma 
projecting from his left and right sides respectively, with 
their front hands in the afjali pose. Rao remarks, ‘In 
opposition evidently to this Saiva view, and with an 
equally strong Pauranic authority on their side, the 
Vaisnavas have similarly represented the Supreme 
God as Visnu with Brahma and Siva proceeding from 
him.’ * Many of the mythological stories connected with 
one or other of these sects have this bias underlying them and 
reliefs in illustration thereof were carved in large numbers 
and put into prominent parts of the temples where 
icons of the different sectarian divinities were worshipped. 
Rao has noted in the same connection, that ‘ often in 
the Puranas, Siva is said to have paid homage to Vignu and 
equally often is Visnu said to have paid homage to Siva.’ 
The presence of sectarian bias in the origin of these myths 
and in the manufacture of sculptures thereof is undoubted, 
and a study of such stories and reliefs, connected with 
Visnvanugraha or Cakradanamirti of Siva, Visnu offering 
redemption of Siva from the sin of Brahmahatya for the 
Brahmasiraschedaka aspect of the latter, the Dasarathi 
Rama and Jamadagnya Rama avatdras of Visnu (the last 
also basically illustrates in a way the struggle between the 
Brahmanas and the Ksatriyas), etc., will fully prove the 
hypothesis. Rao thinks that the fanciful rendering of the 
Tamil name Kacchiyappa, meaning the lord of Kacchi (Tamil 
for KaficIpura—Conjeevaram), has given rise to a new god and 
his image, viz., Kacchapesvara where Visnu in his tortoise 
incarnation is seen bathing a Sivalinga (ibid., pp. 42-3, pl. 
D.). But in this we do not find the creation of a new god 


1 T. A. G. Rao, op. cit., Vol. I., Introduction, p. 45, pl. F; for the 
Sarabha image and Rao’s remarks on it, see ibid., p. 44, pl. E. 
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or a new image, but a novel presentation of a theme, in which 
also sectarian prejudice is clearly discernible, by a Saiva 
devotee who took advantage of the phonetic similarity between 
Tamil Kacchiyappa and Sanskrit Kacchapa (the latter mean- 
ing a ‘tortoise’). Rao has not noticed the other class of 
images which show definite efforts towards a rapprochement 
between the different sects. I have already referred to 
several of them, in which this tendency is clearly 
present, in the introductory chapter of this work, and such 
images as Hari-Hara, Dattatreya (Hari-Hara-Pitamaha), 
Arddhanarisvara, etc. are evidently of this class. 

The phenomenal increase in the number of divinities 
comprising the Brahmanic pantheon, which were highly 
venerated by the different sectaries, necessitated the cons- 
truction of sculptures for representing one or other of them. 
The Vedic Indo-Aryans believed in multiple gods; an attempt 
is made in many of the early and late Vedic texts to fix the 
aggregate of thirty-three gods divided in one list into three 
groups of eleven each, one connected with heaven, the second 
with earth and the third with waters or sometimes with the 
antariksa region equated with the last. But this number is 
never strictly adhered to, and Yaska’s enumeration of three 
orders based on the above, viz., prthivisthdna, antariksa- 
sthana or madhyamasthana and dyusthéna, centering round 
three principal deities, viz., Agni on earth, Vayu or Indra in 
air and Sirya in heaven, contains a number of minor deities 
and deified objects which far exceeded the stereotyped list. 
It may be argued that as these gods were not iconically 
represented, the question of their number does not arise at 
all. But many were the Vedic divinities who came to be 
intimately associated with one or other of the later cult- 
deities and lent their characteristic traits to the latter in their 
multifarious iconic representations. An epithet, which 
served to emphasise one particular trait of a Vedic god, later 
gave rise to the composition of an elaborate story for em- 
phasising that trait of the same deity in his Puranic setting, 
and reliefs illustrating it were constructed in large numbers. 
To refer to one particular instance: Rudra in the Vedas, 
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especially in the Satarudriya section, is given an epithet 
called krttivisa which means one that has a skin for his 
garment. Now, there can be little doubt that here was 
the nucleus of the elaborate story of Gajasurasamharamurtt 
in illustration whereof so many images of Siva, in which he is 
shown as using the hide of the slain elephant-demon as his 
outer covering, were made. In the Vajasaneyi recension 
of the White Yajurveda (III. 63), Rudra the fearful is 
described as Siva, thus, ‘Thou art gracious by name; the 
thunderbolt is thy father ; reverence to thee ; destroy us not’ 
(Sivo namasi svadhitiste pita namaste astu ma ma himsih). 
In the Rgveda, Rudra is described as ksayad-vira, generally 
explained by scholars as the ruler over heroes, and 
wise, lis terrific aspect being also much emphasised ; thus the 
hymnist prays to the god, ‘ Oh Rudra, do not, out of thy 
anger, injure our children and descendants, our people, our 
cattle, our houses, and do not kill our men, we invoke thee 
always with offerings’ (I. 114, 8—Ma nastoke tanaye ma 
na dyau m4& no gosu ma no asvesu ririsah | Vinin ma no Rudro 
bhamito badhir havismantah sadamit tva havamahe). In 
the Mahabharata (Anugasana Parvan), Krsna praises the god 
' before Yudhisthira thus, ‘Brahmanas versed in the Vedas 
know two bodies of this god, one awful, one auspicious ; and 
these two bodies again have many forms’ (Dve tani tasya 
devasya vedajiah brahmanah vidih 1 Ghoram anyam Ssivim 
anyam te tani bahudha punah). Now, this idea is consis: 
tently given expression to in many of the multifarious reliefs 
of Siva where the great god is depicted as the destroyer (cf. 
his so many Samharamurtis), or as the bestower of favour 
(cf. his multifarious Anugrahamirtis). Visnu in the early 
Vedic texts is simply mentioned as Trivikrama and is often 
extolled there for his feat of having taken three strides and 
thus covering the whole universe (tredhad nidadhe padam). 
Subsequently, elaborate mythology grew up round this, and 
interesting sculptures in illustration thereof were made, 
which were classed as the transformed phase of his Vamana 
incarnation. It will be needless to multiply instances here, 
as this aspect of iconic representations of the Brahmanical 
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gods will be discussed later in this book. But one 
point should always be borne in mind, viz., that the purpose 
of these reliefs and sculptures in many cases was decorative 
and subsidiary ; thus; it being the general order to enshrine 
the Linga of Siva as the principal cult object in the main 
sanctum of Saiva shrines, many of the mythological stories 
connected with him were plastically represented and used as 
so many accessories for the edification of the devotees in the 
different parts of the same. But, in the case of Visnuite 
icons, the same iconic motif, which could in one place serve 
as a Parsvadevata (7.e., a deity serving as an accessory and 
placed in a side-niche of the main sanctum), could in another 
shrine be the principal object of worship. Thus, the Sesa- 
Sayanamurti of Visnu-Narayana—that again a mythological 
elaboration of the Rgveda, X. 82, 5 and 6—is used in one of 
the three niches of the Deogarh temple (Lalitpur subdivision, 
Jhansi district) ; but in most of the South Indian Vaisnava 
shrines, the chief icon in the main sanctum is Ranganatha 
which is one of the names of the above type of Visnu images 
in South India. 

Many divinities, again, were new entrants into the 
orthodox hierarchy ; they must have existed in some form or 
other as objects of veneration of particular classes of people, 
but they could not but be recognised by the orthodox thinkers 
and given the stamp of this recognition in various ways. 
The Brahmans also incorporated in a very interesting manner 
the principal deities associated with other cults into their 
ever-increasing pantheon. Thus, Buddha and Rsabha, the two 
principal gods of the rival sects, were. recognised by the 
Visnuites as so many avatiras of Visnu; Visnupurana 
glibly suggested that Visnu incarnated himself as Buddha to 
delude the asuras with false doctrines and thus destroy them. 
Further, particular doctrinal tenets of a cult had to be 
emphasised and represented in concrete forms for the benefit 
of the sectarian devotees; thus, the Twenty-four Forms of 
Vasudeva-Visnu (Caturvimsatimirttayah) and the Patfica- 
 brahma forms of Siva (Isdnadayah) are really meant to 
represent in a concrete manner some of the cardinal tenets of 
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the Paficaratra and Saiva systems, viz., those centering 
round the Vyuhavdda and Siva’s five saktis (Adigaktt, 
Parasakti, Icchasakti, Jnanagakti and Kriydsakti), respec- 
tively. Innumerable icons were made in illustration of the 
above, and this gave a great impetus to the activities of the 
icon-makers of India. 

Another important factor which contributed to the 
development of iconographers’ art in ‘this country was 
undoubtedly her contact with the foreigners, especially with 
the Greeks in the centuries immediately preceding the 
Christian era. The exact character of the influence which 
was exercised by the Greeks on the cultural activities of 
this country has been a much-debated question, and contro- 
versy has been specially keen regarding the indebtedness of 
the Indians to the Hellenistic Greeks for their own 
icon-making art. Discussions concerning the latter gene- 
rally centred round the problem about the origin of the 
Buddha image, and incidentally the wider aspect of it, viz., 
the iconical representation of the cult-gods and worshipping 
them through those media, was brought in. It is not necessary 
here to refer at length to different views of well-known 
scholars about the above; it will be sufficient to observe, 
however, that, though images were made and worshipped in 
certain places in ancient India,—for which we have cited 
numbers of early texts in the second and third chapters of 
this book, the image-making activity of the early Indians 
received a new impetus after they came in contact with the 
Greeks. Images used to be made of the Vyantara or inter- 
mediate divinities, really the objects of worship among the 
general mass of the people and the previous settlers of India, 
and therein lay the root cause of the recognition of this 
practice by the higher section of the people ; but that one of 
the prime factors contributing to its development was the 
example set up by the Hellenistic Greeks of Gandhara can 
be fully demonstrated with the help of the coins. It has 
been shown in the previous chapter that Siva was being 
worshipped in Gandhara in his bull form at the time the 
region was being ruled over by the Bactrian Greeks ; shortly 
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afterwards, during the rule of the Indo-Parthians 
and the Kushans, the god began to be anthropomorphically 
represented, though _ his theriomorphic form was not 
altogether forgotten. Now, this human as well as 
animal representation of Siva was certainly not unknown 
in different parts of central and northern India, 
as is proved by the coins of much earlier times. In 
fact, the Hellenistic die-cutters must have made themselves 
familiar with the staff- and water-vessel-carrying Siva figures 
of the latter and utilised this iconographic knowledge in 
giving shape to the Gandhara Sivas. But, the plastic 
treatment and new orientation they gave to them on the 
coins show the nature and extent of the transformation of 
the theme. This is the reason why several scholars were 
sceptic about identifying Siva on the reverse side of some 
coins of Gondophares and why the treatment of this deity on 
some of the tribal and Kushan coins forcibly reminds us of a 
Herakles of the Indo-Greek and the Indo-Scythic coins. 
The striking figure of Visvamitra, really Siva as Visvamitra, 
on the obverse of certain biscriptual silver coins of Dharaghosa 
cannot but convince us of the truth of the above remark ; 
there is some thing, it is true, that is Indian in the icono- 
graphy of the figure, but much there is also in its whole 
presentation that is Hellenistic in character. Cunningham 
characteristically describes it thus, ‘Siva, standing to front 
with right hand raised to head, and leopard’s skin over left 
arm; similar to figure of Herakles crowning himself’ (CAI., 
p. 67); the very style and treatment of the whole coin itself 
is Hellenistic, and a comparison can _ profitably be made 
between the Siva figures on indigenous coins of Ujjayini in 
Central India with this Visvimitra-Siva type on the coins 
hailing from an area roughly corresponding to ‘the valley of 
the Beas, or perhaps the wider region between the Upper 
Sutle} and the Ravi.’ A comparison can also be profitably 
made between the figure of Hermes used as a device on some 
coins of Azes I and the Siva figure appearing on some coins 
of Maues. The scarf displayed on the upper half of Hermes’ 
body, his standing posture, his extended right hand, the 
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manner of his holding the caduceus (a wand intertwined with | 
snakes)—all these features are very much similar to those cha- 
racteristic of Siva on Maues’ ‘coin and the Sirkap seal already 
noted. A contrast made between the iconographic presen- 
tation of two other gods, viz., Indra and Surya, on early 
indigenous coins and their figures on the Indo-Greek and 
Kushan coins will ‘enable us further to substantiate our 
hypothesis. Reference has been made to the figure of Indra 
enshrined on the coins of Indramitra in the Paficala series ; 
the same deity appears veritably in the garb of a Zeus on the 
coins of Eukratides and a number of Indo-Greek and 
Indo-Scythic rulers of the extreme north-west of India. Nay, 
there is no doubt that in this region, Indra used also to 
be represented in his elephant form as has been shown in a 
previous chapter; but a Zeus type could very conveniently 
be utilised to represent the god who was the city-deity of 
Kapiga. In the numerous sculptural representations of the 
same god in Gandhara, however, he appears in the réle of 
a worshipping attendant of Buddha, but still the type re- 
produced there is in striking contrast to another indigenous 
one presented by the figure of the same god in the Bhaja 
facade. As regards Sirya figures on early indigenous coins, 
we have seen what was their mode of representation ; the 
Indians were quite justified in reproducing him as he is 
visible to all (pratyaksa), but they also represented him in 
human form as the Bhaja, Udayagiri and Bodh Gaya reliefs 
show.’ But the type of the north-Indian Sirya image which 
came to be regularly worshipped by the Sauras was certainly 
stylistically connected with. the one so often represented on 
the coins of Kanishka and Huvishka. The association of 
the latter with the Hellenistic Sun-God as also many other 
matters concerning the former will be treated in Chapter X of 
this book. But it will be sufficient to note here that in this 
case a very striking example is produced to show how some 
of the plastic features of an image type, that survived till a 


very late period, were undoubtedly influenced by their 

1 E. H. Johnston, however, identified the Bhaja Surya and Indra as Indra 
and Mara respectively; J.1.9.0.A., VII, 1939, pp. 1-7, pls. i and ii. The present 
writer has criticised his views in J.I.§.0.4., XVI, 1948, pp. 54-5, 
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Hellenistic counterparts. This was the nature and extent 
of the contribution that was made by this art of north- 
western region—and in fact, it was at its apogee during the 
rule of the Kushan "emperors—to the development of icono- 
plastic art in India. The themes were in most cases 
Indian, but the technique of presentation of some varieties 
of them at least was greatly influenced by these alien motifs. 
Even when the former was in a decadent stage, as is proved 
by the stone sculptures of the third and fourth centuries 
A.D. in the north-west (but the art was still flourishing in 
stucco as has so ably been demonstrated by Marshall), the 
Ardochso type of the late Kushan coins (cf. those represen- 
ted on those of Vasu Kushan) .could influence the Laksmi 
type on those of the early imperial Guptas; but the latter, 
undoubtedly far more cultured than the late Kushans, soon 
gave it a character which was far nobler and more artistic 
than the crude schematic figure, its prototype. 

The evolution of the tantras and the gradual canonisa- 
tion of the modes for icon-making were also important factors 
conducive to the development of Indian icono-plastic art. 
Mention has already been made, in the first chapter, of the 
Paiicaratra, Saiva and Sakta samhitas, dgamas and tantras 
incorporating elaborate instructions for the use of the temple- 
builder and the image-maker. It would be doing an injustice 
to the compilers of these practical guidances actually based 
on the experience of generations of artists, if we remark that 
‘the most potent cause that injuriously affected Indian icono- 
plastic art is the hard and fast rules laid down in the Agamas 
and the Tantras for the making of images’ (Rao, op. cit., 
Vol. I., Introduction, p. 31). It is like suggesting that the 
canonisation of the rules of speech and writing would 
adversely affect the language of a people. In the hands of an 
expert worker these rules, even if they were meticulously 
followed, would, instead of being so many impediments, 
serve as useful guides. The far-famed artists of Hellas had 
also certain stereotyped canons before them which were really 
derived from the works of the early masters. Greek sculptors 
closely followed these canons, and we have statues of 
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various schools which are distinguished by fixed proportions 
of limbs, such as the Old Attic, Old Argive, Polyclitan, 
Argive-Sicyonian or Lysippan, ete. ‘‘An oft-quoted saying 
of Polyclitus is to this effect that, ‘successful attainment in 
art is the result of minute accuracy in a multitude of arith- 
metical proportions......... ’ Polyclitus not only published his 
° rs 
theory of sculpture in a work called ‘The Canon,’ but also 
having taught in that treatise all the proportions of the body, 
carried his theory into practice by constructing a statue 
° : : 
according to the prescriptions in the treatise.’’* That is the 
attitude. of the compilers of these Indian iconographic and 
iconometric texts, which is summed up in a very character- 
istic manner by the author of the Sukranitisdra. He writes : 
‘That image is called beautiful which is neither in excess of 
correct proportions nor short of them...... ~ The limbs of 
those images which have been praised by sages (7.e., experts 
in iconography) never exceed or fall short of the correct pro- 
portions and thus are to be regarded as beautiful. All the 
limbs that are neither too fat nor too lean are pleasing from 
all points of view. One in one hundred thousand images is 
excellent in all its parts; so that image which is so according 
to the sastric proportions is really beautiful, others are not. 
Those images which go against the above are not good to the 
sages.” In this view of the case, Rao’s statement about the 
‘handicap of the artist’ and about his ‘losing freedom of 
action’ requires modification. The icons no doubt became to 

1 H. A. Gardner, Six Greek Sculptors, pp. 118 and 120. 

2 Sukranitiséra, IV. 4. 210-216:—Md@nato nadhikam hinam tadvimbam 
ramyamucyate 1 Tadvijniaih prastutad ye ye miurtteravayavah sadil Na _ hina 
nadhika manat te te jnheyah susobhanah || Na sthula na krsa vapi sarve sarva- 
manoramah ! Sarvangaih sarvaramyo hi kascillakse prajayate\ Sdastramanena yo 
ramyah sa ramyo nanya eva hi. But the author was also aware of the 
existence of a certain class of opinion according to which ‘that image 
is beautiful in which one’s heart is attached ’—Ekesameva tadramyam lag- 
nam yatra ca yasya hrt. It is not clear, however, whether in this statement the 
author refers to his own appreciation of his work by the icon-maker or it simply 
means that whatever may be its execution, the image is beautiful, if the heart 
of one (t.e., its devotee) is attached to it. If the latter is meant, then it signifies 
that the beauty of the image depends on the bhakti of its worshipper. The 


author's express observation is that as very few are the images which are really 


beautiful in all their limbs, it will be better if the image-maker follows strictly 
the authorised canons of proportions. 
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& certain extent stereotyped ; but it should never be forgotten 
that they were not being made for art connoisseurs’ criticism, 
their primary purpose being to serve as so many aids to the 
religious efforts (sddhana) of the innumerable devotees 
(bhaktas) and not as drawing-room or museum specimens 
to be judged chiefly for their artistic merits or demerits. 
Rao himself says, ‘Like all art, the Indian icono-plastic art 
also has to be judged from the standpoint of its motive. 
To those who cannot appreciate this motive, the very ideal 
of the art remains hidden and inexplicable.’ These rules, 
therefore, facilitated to a very great extent the work of the 
imnage-maker and helped immensely the development of the 
icono-plastic art in this country. There are good and 
indifferent artists in every country and in different periods 
the artistic activities of its inhabitants seem for various 
reasons to reach a very high level or in other times sink 
down to a low one; but to make these injunctions mainly 
responsible for the latter condition is not scientifically 
correct. We should never minimise the very common 
advice to be met with in such compilations that the silpin, 
though he should closely follow the rules, must try to make 
the image as beautiful as possible, for have not the gods a 
special liking for beautiful images (dbhirapyacca vimbanam 
devah sannidhyamrcchati)? The reputed art centres of 
ancient India, such as Mathura, Gandhara, Sarnath, 
Amaravati, etc., were the homelands of the master artists 
whose works served as standards on which these canons 
appear to have been based. The images fashioned by their 
chisel were in great demand in various other parts of India ; 
this is proved by early epigraphic and monumental evidence. 
It is unfortunate that we know so little about them,.as they 
generally hid themselves behind the names of such mythical 
artists as Visvakarma, Maya and others. We have no means 
of identifying an Indian Phidias, a Polyclitus or a Lysippas. 
It is quite accidentally that we light upon the names of a 
few individual artists from some inscribed sculptural and 
architectural fragments of early period. The ivory-carvers 
of Vidisi might or might not have been responsible for the 
311854 B. 
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actual carving of a section of the railing of the Great Sanchi 
Stupa, which was their gift; but a Naka, pupil of Kunika, 
was the maker of the so-called statue of Manasa Devi at 
Mathura (really the image of Yaksi Layava, as the inscription 
on the pedestal informs us), the stone mason (sildrupakara) 
Sivamitra was responsible for the early Kushan image of a 
Bodhisattva discovered in 1908-09 at Sravasti by Marshall 
(only the lower portion of the statue with the-inscription was 
found) and Dinna, a resident of Mathura, fashioned a 
statuette of the Gupta period as also the famous Nirvana 
statue, both discovered at Kasia (the former was found by 
Vogel). One of the two Sitrya images of the Gaudian 
school in the collection of the British Museum bears on its 
pedestal an inscription in very corrupt Sanskrit in Nagari 
characters of the tenth century A.D. It reads ‘Om Indra- 
nilamanisisyah siléya buddhih salina 1 ghatitaya kritajfiena 
Amrtena susi(l)pind. It has been translated thus by R. P. 
Chanda : ‘ (This image) has been carved in stone by the wise, 
grateful, and good artist Amrta, pupil of Indranilamani ’ 
(R. P. Chanda, Mediaeval Indian Sculptures in the British 
Museum, p. 66, Pl. XX). Here we get the names of two good 
sculptors of eastern India, viz., Amrta and Indranilamani ; 
the work of the former bears undoubtedly the stamp of an 
artist of consummate skill and ability, who can _ well 
claim to be designated as a susilpin. One other interesting 
fact to be noted in the above inscription is this: Amrta does 
not fail to express his gratitude for the artistic ability which 
he acquired from his preceptor. More of such inscriptions 
on the extant images would have been of great use. to 
students of Indian icono-plastic art. We wish we could get 
many such personal names and had an Indian Pausanias 


1 A.S.I.A.R., 1922-23, p. 165; if Végel’s reading of the pedestal inscription 
of the Parkham Yaksga is correct, then we find the name of another pupil of 
Kunika, viz., Bhadapugarin Gomitaka—Bhadapugarina(ka)...(ga) atha...pi...Kuni 
(ka) te vasina (Gomitakena) katd. But the inscription is extremely fragmentary 
snd various readings have been suggested; still all agree in reading Kunika and 
so evidently this Yaksa statue was also the handiwork of another pupil of Kunika; 
Mathura Mus. Cat., p. 83. Mdathurena Silarupakaérena Sivamitrena Bodhisattva 
krta; krti(r)-Dinnasya in the Gupta statuette and Pratima ceyam ghatita Dinnena 
Mathurakena, in the other one. 
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who could have given us a systematic record of the activities 
of such Nakas, Kunikas, Sivamitras, Dinnas, Amrtas and 
Indranilamanis of the remote past. 

The last, though not the least, important factor contri- 
buting to the development of Indian religious art was 
certainly the systematic patronage which was given by the 
ruling powers of early and mediaeval India. The growth 
and development of these sectarian religions were largely due 
to the activities of the ancient sovereigns; the religion of 
Buddha could certainly not have been as great as it came to 
be in later times, had there been no Asoka to espouse its 
cause and try his level best for its propagation in India, as 
well as outside India. The Brahmanical sectaries too found 
their champions not only in the persons of indigenous rulers, 
but also in those of foreign ones who held sway over different 
parts of India. The great Kushan emperor Wema 
Kadphises was an ardent devotee of Siva and in the spirit 
of a true sectary only used the figure and rarely the emblem 
of the god of his choice as his coin device ; it will not at all 
be presumptuous to suppose that many Saiva shrines were 
erected in the different parts of his empire under his imperial 
patronage. His successors were probably eclectic in spirit, 
and they patronised equally the various religious cults 
flourishing in their dominions. The imperial Guptas were 
devout Bhagavatas and it is certain that extensive patronage 
was given by them to this particular cult, but it is also proved 
by archaeological data that other sectaries, both orthodox and 
heterodox, from the Brahmanical point of view, flourished 
side by side. The imperial Palas of Bengal were Parama- 
saugatas and the Senas were worshippers of Sadasiva. Many 
such other instances can be shown in which the royalties | 
extensively patronised one or other of the cults and those that 
were not professed by them did also prevail in their 


1 The earlier view about the eclecticism of the Kanishka group of kings 
has been challenged by Rapson (who himself once held the view) and Kennedy. 
But the explanation which is given by Rapson of the varied reverse, if accepted 
by scholars, would also support my hypothesis. His latest view as expressed 
in his C.C.A.W.K.T.B, p. XII, f.n., is, ‘The coins, no doubt, reflect the particular 
form of religion which prevailed in the district in which they were struck.’ 
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kingdoms. The temples and religious structures which were 
built by them or by rich and influential citizens in their 
realms had to be decorated with numbers of subsidiary figures 
and other forms. Images were also necessary for the 
primary purpose of enshrinement in the main sanctum. 
Not only were the shrines of these gods built, but also’ 
funerary structures in honour of their departed ancestors 
were erected by the royalties and rich magnates, and shrines 
with images of gods and goddesses were invariable adjuncts 
to them. Then again, monastic establishments, associated with 
one or other of the Brahmanical sectaries, would contain differ- 
ent devagrhas and daivatas (temples and images). Lastly, 
Gurvvayatanas were erected by various sectarian clericals, 
which also contained shrines and images of gods. One of the 
earliest Gurvvdyatanas that we know of is the one referred to 
in the stone pillar inscription of the time of Chandragupta II 
(year 61 of the Gupta Era), which records the establish- 
ment of two images (Sivalingas), called Kapilesvara and 
Upamitesvara, in such a shrine, by the Pasupata Acarya Udita- 
carya, after the names of his gurus. The base of the inscribed 
pilaster contains a three-eyed and two-armed human figure 
holding a club in the right hand and an unidentified object in 
the left hand shown akimbo (cf. the early Siva figures on 
Ujjayini coins), correctly identified by D. R. Bhandarkar as 
Lakulisa, the founder or systematiser of the Pasupata sect.’ 
All these different religious and funerary structures contained 
numbers of divine images and emblems and served as a great in- 
centive to the development of icono-plastic art in India. These 
temple-building and image-making activities received a rude 
check in the hands of many of the Muslim rulers of India 
after her invasion by the Muhammadans. ‘The relative 
prevalence of these activities in the different parts of 
India shows the truth of the above remark. The part which 
was last to be affected by the Islamic conquest retained in a 
remarkable manner these active manifestations of the 
religious instinct of its people to a late period, and this 


1 Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XXI, pp. 4-8, 
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explains why in the extreme south of India magnificent 
temples and innumerable images of substantial proportions 
were being made when such activities had already been much 
restricted in the north. Muslim rulers could not, on account 
of their creed, patronise them as the Hindu kings and emperors 
did before, and thus their Hindu subjects had to satisfy their 
pious needs with much smaller images and emblems in stone 
and bronze for worship in private chapels of their individual 
households. 


CHAPTER VII 
IcONOGRAPHIC TERMINOLOGY 


One studying Indian Iconography should know the 
meaning of certain technical terms in order to understand 
correctly the images of divinities and their accessories. 
The images are mostly depicted in an anthropomorphic fashion. 
The dress, ornaments, weapons, implements, etc., as shown 
on them are mostly identical with what are used by men. 
I have already laid stress on Varahamihira’s dictum about the 
close similarity between the dress and ornaments worn by the 
people of a country and the same shown on the bodies of the 
gods worshipped there (Desdnuriipabhisanavesalankara- 
mirttibhih karyd). I have also suggested in the first 
chapter how an intensive study of images current in 
a particular locality will help one to throw much light on 
its social history. I now propose to explain the nature of 
some of these technical terms which are used to denote one 
or other of these various forms of dress, ornaments, weapons 
and implements; the various poses in which the different 
limbs -of the images are shown by the artist will also be 
explained. These terms are very often used in the icono- 
graphic texts which, as every student of this subject knows, 
serve as the guide-books of the iconographer. While explain- 
ing some of them, I shall refer to their early and late forms 
of representation in art, whenever possible. T. A. G. Rao, 
in giving a fair account of these technicalities, hardly ever 
touched on this point. 

The various poses in which the hands of the images and 
the figures arranged round them are shown are quite interest- 
ing. The technical term, used in the texts to denote these 
poses, is mudra ; sometimes the word hasta is also used to de- 
note one or other of these hand-poses. The latter is generally 
used in cases where the whole of the arm along with the hand is 
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shown in a particular pose (cf. dandahasta, gajahasta, kati- 
hasta, etc.), while the former usually denotes the peculiar 
posture in which the palm with the fingers is shown (cf. jfiana- 
mudra, cinmudraé ‘or vyakhyana-mudra, yoga- or dhydna- 
mudra, etc.). It must be observed, however, that sometimes, 
though comparatively rarely, both the terms are used in the 
texts to signify particular hand-poses ; thus, in iconographic 
parlance, abhaya-mudra and abhaya-hasta and varada-mudra 
and varada-hasta are equally appropriate. It is true that the 
term hasta can also be used in association with an emblem 
or weapon in the hand of the deity; thus padma-hasta, 
pustaka-hasta, gada-hasta, etc., would mean a hand holding 
a lotus, a book and a mace respectively. But sometimes, 
there has been confusion regarding the appropriate sense of 
a certain term; thus, siici means a ‘ sewing needle,’ but it 
has also various other meanings, one of which is ‘ the act of 
pointing ’. Now when a deity is described as stici-hasta, he 
(or she) may hold a sewing needle in the hand: but the term 
may also signify the pointing pose. Again, danda-hasta may 
mean one holding a club in hand, or it may denote a specific 
gesture. 

Hastas and mudrds thus usually indicate some action 
which the god or his attendant is shown to be engaged in. 
The action consists in the expression of an idea by means 
of a particular gesture. Man, himself a rationel being, 
gifted with the power of speech, often finds it necessary 
to use such gestures to express completely his ideas; some- 
times, a mere gesture of the hand or any other limb will 
contain a volume of ideas which would otherwise be only 
imperfectly expressed." How absolutely necessary will it be 


1 In India, many of the hand-poses were long stereotyped. Coomaraswamy 
observes, ‘‘Such motions must have been elaborated and codified at a very early 
date; and later on we find that the art of silent communication by means of signs, 
which is in effect a ‘ deaf and dumb language,’ and just like the American Indian 
hand-language, was regularly regarded as one of the ‘ sixty-four arts’ which every 
educated person should have knowledge of.”’ He refers to Jataka No: 546 (J. text, 
VI, 364) where the Bodhisattva judges the suitability of a woman for being his 
wife by coumanicating to her through the medium of a particular hand-sign (hatthe- 
mudda); she understood it correctly and replied to him with another of her own; 
Coomaraswamy and Gopalakrishnayya, The Mirror of Gesture, p. 24. 
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for him to endow his mute gods with such suggestive action- 
poses in order that the idea or ideas which he wants to be 
symbolised by his deities may be correctly explained ! 
Herein — in this very act of showing the images belonging 
to the various Indian religious creeds with the different 
gestures — lay one of the marked and significant differences 
between the fetish of a Polynesian tribe and the developed 
image worshipped by the highly civilised Indians. In India 
of the pre-historic times, afew of the expressive poses 
were used to characterise the representation of the divinities 
on seals, amulets and figurines. Some of the conven- 
tional hand-poses, that were common in early and _ late 
mediaeval iconographic art of. India, can be definitely recog- 
nised in the Central Indian art of the Sunga period. 

It should be noted here that the fully developed and 
technical mudras, that are described in such Indian works 
on dramaturgy as Ndtyasastra, Abhinayadarpana, etc., have 
no practical application in our present study. It is true that 
some south Indian types of dancing Siva of the mediaeval 
period or the Vajrayana deities of the same age in the north, 
specially the latter, are liberally characterised by these 
mudras ; but very few are the Hindu gods and goddesses, 
especially of the earlier period, whose hands are shown in any 
of the highly technical poses. Such mudras as are repro- 
duced by me in Plate V from a late Buddhist text on ritualism 
procured by P. C. Bagchi from Nepal (it contains many more 
such hand-poses) are usually adopted by a bhakta or a sadhaka 
in the Tantric form of worship or sddhand. R. K. Poduval 
distinguishes between ‘three broad divisions of mudras, 
viz., Vaidic, Tantric and Laukik (mudras in Art).’ He says 
that he has recognised as many as ‘ 64 mudrds in Art and 
108 in Tantra. The Vaidic mudras are more or less finger 
signs or indications employed to regulate the stress, rhythm 
and intonation in the chanting of Vedas by Brahmins.” 


1 Adminstration Report of the Archaeological Department, Travancore State, 
1107 M.E., pp. 6-7, and plate. In the outline drawing of mudras, Poduval wrongly 
describes the two well-known ones, viz., abhaya and varada; what is really varada 
is described by him as abhaya and that which is abhaya, as varada, 
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Poduval has reproduced as many as 45 mudris, which are 
described by him as afjali, vandani, yoni, vaindyaki, hrdaya, 
Siras, Sikha, kavaca, astra, netra (-dvaya, -traya), garuda, 
eel (galini?), surabhi, Lbhioahine stapini (sth&pani?), san- 
nidhapani, sammukhi, poalecndant (avagunthani?), prasddani, 
sannirodhini, sankha, gada, padma, parasu, harina, abhaya, 
varada, Sula, kapdla, cakra, five types of prinadhuti (perhaps 
symbolising the offering of five vital breaths or paitca pranah, 
iz., prana, apdna, samdna, uddna and vyana), sara, capa, 
kurma, jala, gandha, puspa, dhipa, dipa, nivedya (naivedya), 
and matsya. A careful analysis of these names shows that 
some are connected with the deities to be worshipped, while 
others, with the worshipper, a third set again symbolising the 
upacadras used in worship. A glance at his plate will show 
that there is a close parallelism between the pose outlined by 
the position of the hands and fingers, and the name by which 
the pose is described. ‘To refer to one or two instances : the 
vaindyaki-mudra characteristically outlines the elephant head 
of Vinayaka with its lolling trunk, the Sankha-mudra, a 
conch-shell, the harina-mudré, a deer-head with its antlers, 
the kapala-mudré, a skull with its concave side shown up, 
“matsya-mudrd, a fish and so on. But most, if not all, of 
these, were adopted by the devotee or the aspirant after salva- 
tion in the ritualistic performance of his puja or sadhana. 
Reference should also be made, in this connection, to 
Poduval’s diagrams of several mudras which are used by the 
Nambudiri chanters of the Saman hymns in Kerala; he has 
photographed as many as twenty-five of such hand-poses 
from actual life, assigning no name however to any of them." 


1 BR. K. Poduval, op. cit., 1109 M.E., p. 8 and plate. He refers to a Sanskrit 
work on histrionics and dramaturgy, Balaramubharatam by name, written by king 
Balarama Kulagekhara Vaiici Bhiipala of Travancore. The work deals with, among 
other things, the angas, upangas and pratyangas in Natya, and classifies them 
each under six subdivisions. ‘ The angas include the movements of the head, hands, 
breast, sides of the body, hipe and feet; the updngas, those of the eyes, eyebrows, 
nose, cheeks, chin and lips; while under the pratyangas come the movements of the 
neck, arm, abdomen, loins, thighs and the shanks.’ There is hardly any doubt 
that this portion of the work is based on works on histrionics and dramaturgy of 
a much earlier date. The poses of the hand are classified into asamyuta- and 
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Among - the forty-five Tantric mudrds illustrated by 
Poduval, we can recognise only a few that were also depicted 
in the early representations of the Indian divinities and their 
attendants ; these are abhaya, varada and afijali (capa-, Sara- 
and kapdla-mudraés may also come under this category, if we 
note that the hands of the deity holding a bow, an arrow and 
a skull are shown in the gestures as illustrated in the plate). 
Many more mudrds or hastas in which the hands of the 
images were usually depicted, such as dhyana or yoga, jana, 
vyakhyana, dharmacakra, katyavalambita, kataka or svmha- 
karna, gaja or danda, siici, tarjani, vismaya, bhisparsa, etc., 
are not included in the list. But, as it has already been 
observed, the list is more indicative of the practice of the 
ritualist himself than the pose of any deity in particular. 
The abhaya-hasta is the same as santida which latter term 
has been used by Varahamihira in his description of the 
two-, four- and eight-armed images of Visnu (Brhatsamhita, 
ch. 57, vv. 33-5). This pose has been very characteristically 
explained by Utpala as ‘ the hand turned towards the visitor 
(1.e., turned to front) with fingers raised upwards’ (drastura- 
bhimukha ardhvangulih santidah karah). One cannot 
improve upon this description, and a glance at the right-hand 
pose of the Mathura Buddha figure of the Kushan period, 
sketched in Fig. 5 of Plate III of this book, will show that 
it fittingly illustrates the description. The right hand of the 
Siva-Visvamitra figure (on the coins of Dharaghosa), sketched 
in Fig. 20 of Plate I of this book, is also in the same manner. 
Fig. 20 in Plate II is based on the representation of King 
Brahmadatta in the illustration of the Mahakapi Jataka at 
Bharhut ; the right hand of the king is shown also in the 
same pose and thus the artist typifies the protection ‘assured’ 
by the king to the monkey chief, who is none other than the 
Buddha himself in one of his numerous previous births. 
Some of the divinities represented on early Indian coins and 
seals have also one of their hands in the same pose. This 


samyuta-hastas, as many as forty of the former and twenty-seven of the latter 
being described in the book. See infra about 23 former and 13 latter types of 
hand-poses adopted in dancing, as mentioned in the Visnudharmottara. 
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is one of the commonest mudras in which one or the other 
hand of the Brahmanical, Buddhist and Jaina images is 
shown, and it stands for the assurance of fearlessness, tran- 
quillity and protection given by the deity to his worshipper. 
Varada- or, simply, vara-mudra, also another of the typically 
common mudrds in iconographic art of ancient and mediaeval 
India, symbolises the bestowal of boon or benediction by the 
god on his votary. In the Sivaite mythology, the act of 
grace or benediction (anugraha) is regarded as one of the 
five principal activities of the lord Siva (pafica-krtyas, viz., 
srsti, 1.e., the act of creation, sthiti—of preservation, 
samhaira—of destruction, tirobhdva—of obscuration, and 
anugraha—of grace). The stereotyped manner of depicting 
this pose in art is by putting the palm spread outwards with 
the fingers pointing down ; in standing figures the arm usually 
hangs down by the side of the body, while in seated ones the 
arm is sometimes flexed according to artistic requirements. 
Varahamihira while describing the four- and eight-armed 
images of Ekanamsa says that one right hand of either variety 
of the goddess is to be shown in the varada pose. Utpala 
explains the term varada as the pose in which the palm with 
fingers pointing downwards is shown inside out (uttano’dho'n- 
gulirhasto varadah—Brhatsamhita, ch. 57, p. 780). The 
anjali-, vandani- or namaskara-mudra is usually to be found 
in the hands of the devotees or in those of the attendant or 
subordinate deities. This is one of the earliest hand-poses 
recognisable in art, its antiquity going as far back as the age 
of the Indus Valley civilisation. I have referred in the last 
chapter to the supplicating pose of the figure kneeling before 
the tree goddess on one of the Mohenjo-daro seals, the scene 
being described by Marshall as the epiphany of the tree spirit ; 
the hands are, however, not joined together as they should 
be in the samputafijali pose. But this is also not wanting ; 
several of the terracotta human figurines that were discovered 
at Harappa distinctly portray it. I may refer to a few 


i JT have not made any distinction between afjali-, vandant- and namaskara- 
mudras; the last denotes also the action of touching the forehead with folded hands. 
The idea of reverence is present in everyone of thes2 terms. 
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descriptions of such clay figurines given by M.S. Vats: 
‘No. 6 is a squatting male figure with folded hands,’ ‘No. 7 is 
seated with hands folded in devotional attitude,’ ‘ No. 8 a 
rough figure seated on its haunches with arms clasped about 
the knees and hands folded in worship,’ ‘Nos. 9 and 10 also 
show male figurines with their hands félded above the breast.’ 
Reference has already been made in the last chapter 
to the two Mohenjo-daro seals which contain figures of a 
god seated in yoga posture, on whose either side kneels a 
half-human half-animal form of a Naga with hands uplifted 
in prayer. This evidence fully proves that the idea of worship 
was widely prevalent among the pre-Vedic people of the Indus 
Valley. Kupiro Yakho (Kubera, the king of the Yaksas and 
the guardian of the northern quarter) is depicted in Bharhut 
with his hands in this pose (Pl. II, Fig. 19) ; many more are 
the Yaksa, Naga, and human votaries that are shown with 
their hands in the devotional attitude. This is the most 
correct attitude of a devotee, and sometimes this pose alone 
enables us to distinguish the chief deity from one subordinate 
to him. Thus, Nandin, originally Siva himself in therio- 
morphic form and afterwards his mount, is carved exactly 
like Siva in late mediaeval and modern reliefs of southern 
India; the only distinction lies in the fact that his ‘front’ 
hands are in the namaskdra pose (the ‘back’ hands, like those 
of Siva, carry paragu and mrga) while Siva’s ‘front’ hands 
are shown in the abhaya and varada poses. 

Dhyana-, yoga-, or samadhi-mudra is that particular 
pose in which ‘ the palm of the right hand is placed in that 
of the left hand and both together are laid on the crossed legs 
of the seated image’ (Rao). Thus, it is specially associated 
with a seated figure and is one of the most correct attitudes 
for the practice of dhydna-yoga. One of the earliest descrip- 
tions of the correct pose of a yogi is to be found in the 
Bhagavadgita, which says that the yogi should be ‘ steady, 
holding his body, head, and neck balanced and motionless, 
fixing his gaze on the end of his nose, and looking not about 


' Excavations at Harappa, p. 204, Pl. LXXVI: 
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him. Samafiaphalasutta, one of the early Buddhist texts, 
also gives us a clear idea about the sitting posture of 
a yogi in these words: ‘nisidati pallankam abhujitva ujum 
kayam panidhdya parimukham satim upatthapetva’, i.e., 
‘ (he) sits bending (the legs) crosswise (i.e., he sits cross- 
legged) on a raised seat, with erect body and setting up his 
memory (i-e., of the object of thought) in front.’? But it 
is noteworthy that in such descriptions there is not the least 
allusion to the pose of the hand, which, as the Indus Valley 
seals show, was different. The prototype of Siva-Pasupati 
shows his hands stretched sideways over the knees; this is 
also a yogic pose and ascetics seated entranced in this manner 
can be found in India even now.’ The earliest approach to 
the dhydna-mudra of the texts, as explained by the quotation 
from Rao, is to be found in the figure of a deity seated on a 
lotus seat, appearing on certain copper coins of Ujjayini, that 
can be dated in the 2nd-3rd century B.C. (Pl. I, Fig. 16).* 


1 Bhagavadgita, VI, 138: Samam kayasirogrivam dharayannacalam sthirah | 
Sampreksya nasikagram svam digascdnavalokayan. The translation given above is 
taken from W. D. P. Hill’s edition of the Bhagavadgita, p. 157. 

2 Digha-Nikaya (P.T.8. Ed.), Vol. I, p. 71. It was R. P. Chanda who first 
drew our attention to this passage as well as the Gita one, in order to explain the 
peculiar look and attitude of the mutilated limestone statue found at Mohenjo-daro 
as well as the three- or one-faced deity on seals, already noted; A.S.J.A.R., 1929-30, 
pp. 191-92. Samkara in his commentary on the Gita passage quoted above says that 
the phrase about ‘ fixing his gaze on the tip of his nose’ is figuratively used and it 
really means ‘fixing the eyesight within.’ Hill, however, observes that ‘there is 
no doubt that the physical posture was literally recommended.’ 

3 The description of Siva practising dhyanayoga in the Kumdrasambhava, gives 
us 1 full idea of the hand-pose. The passage reads : Paryankabandhasthirapirvaka- 
yamrjvayatam sannamitobhayamsam | Uttanapdanidvayasamnivesat praphullarajivamt- 
vankamadhye. The asana is the same as padmasana where the legs are interlocked 
on the seat, the upper part of the body remains straight and well spread, both the 
shoulders being bent a little; the palms turned upwards are placed on the lap like 
a full-blown lotus. The fixing of the eyes on the tip of the nose is beautifully 
expressed by Kalidasa in the following verse (III, 47) : Kimcitprakasastemitogratarair- 
bhrivikriyaya virataprasangaih. Netrairavispanditapaksmamalair-laksyikrtaghrana. 
madhomayikhath. ; 

4 Coomaraswamy found in it one of the earliest representations of Buddha in 
the dhyana pose, but it may as well stand for Siva, the great Yogi. The coin 
device is very much blurred and it is not sure whether the palms of the forearms 
flexed inwards near the waist actually joined each other on the lap; my drawing 
is based on the obverse of Fig. 10 in Plate X of Cunningham’s Coins of Ancient 
India. 
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In Gandhara some of the numerous Buddha figures are shown 
with their hands in this pose ; its association with asceticism » 
(tapas) is characteristically en:phasised in the figures of 
Buddha practising asceticism in the collections of the 
Peshawar and Lahore Museums.’ The red sandstone figure 
of Pargvanatha from Mathura, now in the collection of the 
Lucknow Museum, shows the jina seated erect with his legs 
crossed and his hands in the dhyana-mudra ; it belongs to the 
early Kushan period.” Many images, Brahmanical, Buddhist 
and Jain, of the Gupta age, as well as of the early and late 
mediaeval periods, show this pose, two Yogasana-Visnu 
figures in the Mathura Museum characteristically portray- 
ing it.” 

Two other mudraés which are also found in the icono- 
graphic art of ancient and mediaeval India have been named 
by T. A. G. Rao as jfidna- and vydkhyana-, vitarka- or cin- 
mudra. Rao says that, in the former, ‘ the tips of the middle 
finger and of the thumb are joined together and held near the 
heart, with the palm of the hand turned towards the heart.’ 
Fig. 2 in Plate III of this book illustrates this pose. The 
‘front’ right hand of the figure of Narayana in the Nara- 
Narayana relief at Deogarh shows it; but it can probably be 
traced to a period far earlier than the Gupta age.“ Drawing 
No. 1 in Plate III is based on the figure of Ajakalaka Yaksa 
in Bharhut with his right hand in the same characteristic 
pose; the standing male figure in the representation of a 
donor couple (or are they Yaksa and Yaksini?) in 
a part of the Bharhut railing has his left hand shown 
in the same pose, but it must be observed that in 


1 H. Hargreaves, Handbook to the Sculptures in the Peshawar Museum, Pl. 3. 


Cf. also statuette No. 1550 in the Mathura Museum; this Gandhara stone figurine 
showing the ascetic Buddha is said to have been found at Maholi village about 
100 years ago; V. S. Agrawala, Handbook of the Sculptures in the Curzon Museum 
of Archaeology, Muttra, p. 52, Pl. XXII, Fig. 43. 

2 Coomaraswamy, H.J.J.A., Pl. XXIII, Fig. 86. 

$V. 8. Agrawala, op. cit., Pl. XXJI, Fig. 45. 

4 T.A. G. Rao, op. cit., Vol. II, Pl. L:XXI. Rao wrongly described this relief 
as the Jiiana-Daksinamirti of Siva; Yarde first corrected this mistake and identified 


the two ascetic figures seated side by side as Nara-Narayana on the basis of the 
Visnudharmottara, 
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both a lotus flower is placed between the tips of the 
thumb and the index finger." We are not certain, how- 
ever, whether this typical pose was known under that 
name as early as the 2nd century B.C.; as regards the 
things held by the hands, it should be noted that different 
objects, such as a lotus flower, a rosary, a bowl, etc., are 
sometimes placed in them even when they typify some 
particular pose (for example, in some Dhyani Buddha 
figures, an alms-bowl is placed on the hands showing dhydana- 
mudra). The cinmudra is described by Rao thus,—‘ the 
tips of the thumb and the forefinger are made to touch each 
other, so as to form a circle, the other fingers being kept open. ~ 
‘The palm of the hand is made to face the front.’ The hand 
in this pose is usually raised upwards near the breast and it 
appears that this is the exact counterpart of jfdna-mudra. 
Rao remarks about it that it is the ‘ mudraé adopted when an 
explanation or exposition is being given; hence it is also 
called vyakhyana-mudraé and sandargana-mudra’ (Pl. II, 
Fig. 3). The extreme right section of a large panel in the 
Cave temple of Ramesvara at Ellora depicts Subrahmanya 
teaching his father Siva the significance of Om; the right 
hand of the polycephalous god is shown in the vyakhydna 
pose, a rosary being shown in the palm.* The two-armed 
figure of Nara in the Deogarh relief just referred to shows 
his right hand in the same pose, a rosary being also placed in 
the hand. One of the earliest representations of a teacher 
expounding his lessons or doctrines is to be found at Bharhut 
where the sage Dirghatapasvi is shown in the attitude of 
instructing his pupils; he is sitting at ease on a raised seat 
facing his four disciples seated below in a reverential attitude ; 
his left hand rests on his knee while his right hand is raised 
towards his breast with the thumb and index fingers project- 
ing outwards, the other fingers being bent inwards. It is 


1 For Ajakalaka figure, see B. M. Barua, Bharhut, Bk. III, Pl. LVII, Fig. 
61; for the figure of the donor (2) couple at Bharhut, cf. Coomaraswamy, alelaAtey 
Pl. XII, Fig. 44. 

2 T. A. G. Rao, op. cit., Vol. IL, p. 350, pl. CV. The centre and left sections 
of the panel portray the incidents connected with the marriage of Siva with Parvati. 
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true that the tips of the thumb and the forefinger are not 
joined together, but they also characteristically portray the 
expounding pose.’ A reference now to the dharmacakra- 
mudraé, though it is usually associated with the Buddha 
images and not with those of any Brahmanical deity, will 
be of some interest. The particular pose symbolises the first 
preaching of the law by the Master at Sarnath, thus, figura- 
tively speaking, setting thenceforward the ‘ Wheel of the 
Law’ in motion; it was also used in the representation of 
the Great Miracle at Sravasti. The Gandhara artists were 
never sure about the mode in which it was to be depicted ; 
sometimes the right hand of the Buddha was placed on the 
rim of a wheel on stand, at other times the hand, seemingly 
in the abhaya pose, was used to serve the purpose, while more 
frequently it was depicted in a manner that was not at all 
suggestive of any clear idea (the right hand with fingers flexed 
inward was placed near the breast, the left hand with its 
fingers drawn together touching it from below). But in the 
truly Indian images of the Buddha from the Gupta period 
onwards, the dharmacakra-mudra is invariably presented in 
the manner shown in Fig. 4, Plate III, of this book. A 
glance at the drawing will at once show that this hand-pose 
is nothing but the combined representation of ja@na- and 
vydkhyana-mudras, the left hand being in the former and 
the right in the latter. The ideology here is thus character- 
istically expressive: Buddha in the act of expounding the 
true knowledge which he had himself first obtained through 
his efforts.’ 

The katyavalambita-. or katisamsthita-hasta is the pose 
in which ‘ the arm is let down so as to hang by the side 
of the body, and the hand is made to rest on the loin, 
indicating thus a posture of ease’ (Rao); but the hand is 
usually bent a little at the elbow and placed on the upper part 


1 B. M. Barua, Bharhut, Book 111, Pl. LXXVIII, Fig. 104; the inscription 
above reads: Dighatapasi sise anusasati, i.e., ‘ Dirghatapasvi instructs his disciples.’ 
Fig. 18 in Pl. II of this book is based on the Bharhut figure of Dirghatapasvi. 

2 This interpretation of the dharmacakra-mudra was first suggested by me in 
my article on * The Webbed Fingers of Buddha ’, published in the Indian Historical 
Quarterly, Vol. VI, 1930, p. 722, f. m. 4. 
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of the waist. This is one of the commonest poses in which 
the left hand of a standing image is shown (in seated 
images also, this pose is frequently met with). Figures 19, 20, 
21, 22 and 28 in Plate I of this book illustrate the manner in 
which it appears in the representation of deities on early Indian 
coins. Figure 28 is sketched from a punch-marked coin in 
the Purnea hoard, Fig. 19, from Siva on some coins of Wema 
Kadphises, Fig. 20, from Siva-Visvamitra on Dharaghosa’s 
silver coins, Fig. 21, from Siva Chatresvara on some Kuninda 
coins, Fig. 22, from Laksmi on the unique coin with the 
legend * Pakhalavadidevata ’’ grouped by the numismatists 
in the Indo-Scythic series (both the obverse and reverse 
devices of this coin with the reverse legend meaning ‘the city 
deity of Puskalavati’ are reproduced in Pl. IX, fig. 7 ; in 
association with the bull described as T'auros-Usabhe, 1.e., 
Vrsabha in the obverse legend, she may also be identified as 
Parvati, the consort of Siva shown here as a humped bull). 
The goddess appearing on some copper coins of Azes, 
identified by me as Durga Simhavahini or Kkinamésa, shows 
this characteristic pose (Pl. IX, Fig. 5; the humped bull 
on the reverse side of this copper coin undoubtedly stands 
for her consort Siva in his  theriomorphic form). 
Varahamihira described the image of EHkanaméa as 
katisamsthitavamakara sarojamitarena codvahati, 1.e., ‘with 
her left hand placed on her waist while the other (right) hand 
holds a lotus flower’ (Brhatsamhita, p. 780). The standing 
images of Buddha, the Nagas and various other divinities, of 
the early Kushan and subsequent periods found at Mathura 
and adjacent places very frequently display this attitude; the 
Katra, Anyor and Mankuwar images of seated Buddha also 
show the same pose. Coomaraswamy was fully justified 
in remarking that this pose along with the raised right hand 
was the iconographic pose par excellence in ancient and 
mediaeval India. Figure 14 in Plate IT of this book, based 
on the device of a Mathura coin, shows that perhaps the 
order was sometimes, though very rarely, reversed. Figure 1, 
in Plate IV, is sketched from the usual pose appearing in 
many Brahmanical images. A brief reference to the 
33—1854 B. 
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kdyotsarga pose which is usually adopted in the represen- 
tations of the Jinas will not be out of place here. In it 
the hands are shown hanging straight down the side of 
the. body without the least bend in any of the limbs; this 
is described by Varahamihira as ajanulambabahu, i.e., ‘ the 
arms long enough to reach the knees’ (this is one ol the 
characteristic signs of great men and divine beings). R. P. 
Chanda was the first to note the portrayal of this pose on some 
Indus Valley seals (cf. the seal with the epiphany of the 
tree-spirit, discussed by me in chapter V, reproduced here in 
Plate VII, Fig. 3); Fig. 18, in Plate II, sketched by me from 
a punch-marked coin device, also portrays the same hand 
pose. 

Kataka- or simhakarna-hasta denotes that particular 
pose wherein ‘ the tips of the fingers are loosely applied to 
the thumb so as to form a ring or, as somewhat poetically 
expressed by the latter name, so as to resemble a lion’s ear ’ 
(Rao). As Gopinath Rao has rightly understood, this pose 
is very useful in the depiction of goddesses in one of 
whose. hands fresh flowers are often inserted ; it is thus 
very common in the iconographic representation of divinities. 
One of the earliest instances of this posture is to be found 
in the figure of Sirima devata at Bharhut where her right 
hand holding a lotus flower (partially broken) shows it, her 
left hand hanging stiffly by her side. Dandahasta or 
gajahasta has got the technical sense of the arm thrown 
forward (sometimes across the body), appearing like a 
straight staff or the lolling trunk of an elephant (Pl. III, 
Fig. 8). The palm in this drawing seems to be in the 
vainayaki mudra ; in the well-known Nataraja images of Siva, 
this mudra is clearly recognisable. This pose is usually met 
with in images of gods or goddesses shown in the dancing 
attitude. Siva Nataraja dancing vigorously on the back of 
Miuyalaka or the Apasmara purusa, Nrtya-Ganapati, Krsna 
Kaliyadamana, dancing Camunda and such other images 
have one of their hands in this pose. The figure of the 
danseuse on the right side in drawing No. 22, Plate IT, has 
her right arm stretched forward in a manner somewhat 
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different from the above, but it can justifiably be described 
as another variety of the same pose. Several other dancing 
Apsarasas in Bharhut have one of their hands extended in a 
different manner, but all illustrate the idea of the stretching 
of a staff or an elephant trunk. The significance of sicthasta 
has already been explained by me; it is comparatively rare 
in iconographic art (Pl. IV, Fig. 6, but it should be shown 
upside down). Another very suggestive hand-pose is the 
tarjani-hasta, where the projected forefinger of the right hand 
points upwards (in the séci, it usually points downwards, 
the hand being held down), ‘ as if the hand is warning or 
scolding another’ (Rao). A person while - threatening or 
admonishing another very often holds his hand in this 
position, and so there is a characteristic conformity here 
between the actual practice and artistic representation 
(Pl. IV, Fig. 6). In Vajrayana sadhanas, Marici and several 
other goddesses are very often described as taryant-pasahasta, 
1.€., ‘with a hand holding a tarjani-paga’. It is not meant 
hereby that the deity holds a noose (pasa) in one hand while 
another is shown in the tarjani pose, but the epithet really 
means that the noose which is meant for chastisement is placed 
in the same hand which is shown in the threatening pose; this 
interpretation is actually borne out by the images of the 
above goddesses. One of the earliest representations of this 
particular hasta is to be found in a Jataka relief on one of the 
coping stones at Bharhut; this scene has been tentatively 
identified by B. M. Barua as illustrating the Gahapati Jataka 
(Fausboll, 199). The standing figure on the right side in 
this section of the coping, none other than the Bodhisattva 
himself as the householder, is threatening and admonishing 
with the projecting forefinger of his raised right hand another 
male figure, shown seated below, cowering ; a female figure is 
seen peeping out of a hut, to whom the seated figure points 
with both hands (the pose in which the latter’s hands are 
shown can with some justification be called sticz).* The right 


1 For the story and illustration, cf. B. M. Barua, Bharhut, Bk. II, pp. 105-106, 
Vol. III, Pl. LXXXVI, Fig. 102. Barua thus describes the attitudes of the two 
male figures in the scene: the seated man ‘ with downcast eyes is pleading his 
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hand of Sudargana Yaksini in Bharhut seems to be in a pose 
practically similar to the tarjani (Pl. II, Fig. 23). Barua is 
not quite accurate in his description of the Yaksini when he 
writes ‘ the four fingers of her right hand are bent towards 
the palm, while, the thumb remains stretched out’ ; his plate 
(op. cit., Vol. III, Pl. LXIV, Fig. 74) as well as my drawing 
definitely shows that three fingers only are bent inwards, both 
the forefinger and the thumb remaining stretched upwards. 
T. A. G. Rao rightly observes that ‘ vismaya-hasta 
indicates astonishment and wonder. In this pose the fore- 
arm is held up with the fingers of the hand pointing up and 
the palm turned away from the observer’ (Pl. IV, Fig. 4). 
The relief illustrating the Candesginugrahamirti of Siva in 
the Kailasanatha temple at Conjeevaram, belonging to the 
Pallava period, shows the father of Candega ‘ fallen on the 
ground, with his left hand held in the vismaya pose’ (for 
the story and its illustration, cf. Rao, op. cit., Vol. II, 
p. 209 and Pl. XLIX, Fig. 2). It will be of use to refer 
here to Fig. No. 3 in Plate IV of this book ; the drawing 
is based on a railing pillar relief of the Saka-Kushan period 
in the collection of the Mathura Museum. A male figure 
is shown standing with the index and middle fingers placed 
on his chin. The figure has been rightly identified by V. S. 
Agrawala and B. 8. Upadhyay as the young hermit Rsyasrnga ; 
they observe, ‘ This mudra@ is indicative of astonishment 
(vismaya) and reflection(vitarka). The eyeballs are turned 
upwards and the whole expression is one of deliberation in 
which an awareness of the immediate surroundings is absent. 
Satisfaction beams on the face.” The story of Rsyasrnga is 
often narrated at length in the Brahmanical and Buddhist 
literature and the most suggestive moment in it is that in 
which the young Brahmacari beholds a maiden for the first 
time; the artist has chosen this moment and has very 


innocence by referring to the woman with the forefingers of his two hands directed 
towards her,’ while the standing one, the owner of the house, ‘is angrily asking 
the accused to explain his conduct, threatening him with the forefinger of. his 
upraised hand.’ 
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effectively portrayed the pleasant wonder of the 
unsophisticated youth when sex-consciousness dawns in his 
mind.’ The hand-poses which are depicted in Figures 6 and 
7 in Plate No. III .of this book should be studied now. The 
former figure which is based on the bronze statuette of 
Harpocrates (thus identified by Marshall) unearthed at Taxila 
shows the right hand of the child-god raised towards his mouth 
with the index finger placed on the chin in token of silence. 
The latter is sketched from a four-armed Visnu image from 
Khajuraho whose front left hand is shown in a similar pose 
(the index finger here more suggestively touches the left 
corner of the lower lip); this is one of the most unique 
representations of Visnu, and no text is known to me which 
enjoins that Visnu is to be shown in such a pose. Upadhyay 
and Agrawala have very correctly drawn our attention in their 
article mentioned above to the Kuméarasambhava passage 
which describes Nandi guarding the entrance of Siva’s place 
of meditation : ‘‘ Nandi posted at the entrance of the bower, 
having a golden staff resting against his forearm, bade the 
Ganas to observe stillness with a gesture in which a finger 
of his right hand touched his mouth.’’ * The bronze image 
of Hanuman, one of the four (the others being of Rama, 
Laksmana and Sita) belonging to the temple of Shermadevi 
in the Tinnevelly district of the Madras State, shows his right 
hand placed upon the mouth, indicating the attitude of silent 
respect and ungrudging obedience of the devoted follower.’ 


1 ¥or the identification of this relief, cf. ‘ A relief of Rsyasriga in the Mathura 
Museum’, in J. I. S. 0. A., Vol. IV, No. I, pp. 62-4, Pl. XI; see also V. 9. 
Agrawala, Handbook to the Sculptures in the Mathura Museum, p. 42, Pl, XVI, 
Fig. 58. 

2 Kumarasambhavam, III, 41: Latagrhadvaragato’tha Nandi vamaprakosthar- 
pitahemavetrah 1 Mukharpitaikangulisamjnayuiva mg capalayeti ganan vyanaisit. 
For the Harpocrates figure, cf. Marshall, A Guide to Tazila, p. 79, Pl. XV; accord- 
ing to him, it is a late Hellenistic work. Végel identified the Rsyasriga figure as 
‘ probably a Yaksa of a fashionable type,’ suggesting that its pose resembled that 
of Harpocrates (Ars Asiatica, Vol. XV, p. 102), but this suggestion was rightly 
challenged by Agrawala and Upadhyay. For the Khajuraho Visnu, see J. I. S. 0. A. 
Voli ep 1038, bl XXX. 

8 TT. A. G. Rao, op. cit., Vol. I, Pl. LIV. Another bronze figure of the same 
monkey-god hailing from Ramesvaram portrays the identical pose. 
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Figure 21 in Plate II of this book is also another unnamed 
hand-pose where two fingers (index and thumb) are put inside 
the mouth in order to produce some whistling sound; the 
left hand is shown in that-pose, while the right one waves 
high one end of the scarf worn by the figure. This drawing 
is based on a deva figure from Bharhut relief depicting the 
victory of Buddha over Mara (Barua, Bharhut, Bk. III, Pl. 
XXXVII). Exactly the same posture is shown on similar 
figures appearing in the scene of Buddha’s birth in numerous 
reliefs from Gandhara. The waving of the cloth is called 
cellukhepa in Pali and is expressive of the great joy of the 
waver; the pose of the left hand, thus, is also of similar 
import. Even now boys, who are able to do it, use the above 
expressive pose to give vent to their joy by whistling. I may 
say that I have not met with any such pose in my study of 
the Brahmanical sculptures of different periods. 

A somewhat detailed account has been given of the 
various hand-poses which are usually depicted in the images 
of the Hindu divinities and their attendants. The bhusparsa 
or bhumtsparsa pose, in which the left hand rests on the lap 
with palm outward and the right with the palm inward 
touches the seat below, is particularly associated with 
Buddhist iconography. This pose illustrates the story of 
Buddha’s calling the earth as his witness for testifying to his 
right to sit on the Vajrasana under the Bodhi tree, which was 
challenged by Mara, just prior to his enlightenment. 
Griinwedel has remarked that ‘certain hand-postures 
attached themselves to particular legends and the position 
of the hands in the chief figure becomes an indication of the 
legend ’ (Buddhist Art, p. 177). This observation is mainly 
applicable to the two, viz., the dharmacakra- and the 
bhisparga-mudra ; both these were principally connected 
with Buddhism, and in developed Mahayana iconography 
they were the typical hand-poses of the two Dhyani 
Buddhas, viz., Vairocana and Aksobhya respectively. The 
nearest approach of the latter pose in Hindu iconography 
is to be found in the two-armed figure of Nara in the Deogarh 
relief already noted, where the god is seated in the ardha- 
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paryanka fashion on a raised seat with the index and the 
middle fingers of his left hand touching his seat; but unlike 
the Buddhist mode of representing the mudra, we find here 
the palm of the hand turned outward. 

A few remarks about the complicated hand-poses which 
are reproduced by me in Plate V are necessary. I have 
already shown that these were mainly ritualistic in character, 
adopted by the sddhaka in the performance of his sadhana or 
the bhakta in the worship of the deity of his choice. I have 
selected at random the eight mudrds from the manuscript text 
in order to show how the particular poses in which the hands 
of the sédhaka are shown in the most intricate processes of 
his sddhand are in keeping with the ideas contained in the 
mantras uttered by him in each case. The eight mantras 
associated with the eight figures are thus laid down in the text : 
1. Om vajranalahandaha-pathamabhafijana hum; 2. Om 
vajrapasa hrim ; 3. Om vajrapuspe svaha ; 4. Om vajradvi(di)pe 
svaha ; 5. Om vajramkusa ja; 6. Om vajranaivedya svaha ; 
7. Om sarvvatathagatasiddhivajrasamaya tistha esastvam 
dharayami vajrasattva hi hi hi hi humiti; 8. Om sarvvavit 
vajradhiipe tram. Now, the ideological association of the 
mudras numbering 1, 2, 3, 7 and 8 with the different mantras 
is not difficult to follow ; Nos. 4, 5 and 6 in some mystic way 
may contain the outline representation of a lamp, an elephant- 
goad and a pot. of offering. It may be noted here that the 
nivedya or naivedya mudra outlined by Poduval is closely 
similar to No. 6 in my plate; I may also observe that the 
Brahman priests, when they dedicate any naivedya 
(offering) to the deity, usually adopt this mudra and taking 
a flower with the tips of the index fingers of the two 
interlocked hands drop it on the naivedya. The waving 
flames of fire, the hands tied by a noose (pasa) and the 
offering of a palmful of flowers to the deity are characteristi- 
cally expressed by Figs. 1, 2 and 3; Fig. 7 expresses the 
invocation of the success attained by all Tathagatas, symbo- 
lised here by the rajra and ghantd (bell, does it also indicate 
time?) and asking it to stay with the sadhaka, as he holds 
these symbols in his hand; Fig. 8 simply shows the incense- 
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burner with smoke issuing from it held in the right hand, 
the left hand being placed below.’ 

The Dhruvaberas or the principal types of Visnu images 
are grouped under three broad heads, viz., sthanaka 
(standing), dsana (seated) and sayana (recumbent), in the 
Vaikhanasdgama text. The images of the other gods and 
their attendants also are represented in one or other of the 
first two attitudes, the recumbent ones being very rare. 
Several varieties of images also are to be found in dancing 
or flying pose, the latter being mostly used in the represen- 
tation of such accessories as the Vidyadharas and others. 
In the case of standing images, different kinds of stance 
are met with, while there are also numerous varieties of 
sitting postures in which the seated images are shown. Four 
different standing poses were usually shown by the Indian 
iconographer in representing the sthanakamirtis ; they are 
called bhangas, 1.e., ‘flexions’ or ‘attitudes’... These are sama- 
bhanga or samapada, Gbhanga, tribhanga and atibhanga. 
The first denotes the equipoised body where ‘ the right and 
left of the figure are disposed symmetrically, the satra or 
plumb line passing through the navel, from the crown of the 
head to a point midway between the heels ’ (A. N. Tagore). 
Thus, the weight of the whole body is equally distributed on 
both the legs and the poise is firm and erect, there being no 
bend in the body. Many are the Indian images which are 
shown in this attitude, the most typical being the early and 
late figures of the Jain Tirthankaras whose hands also hang 
straight down by their sides without showing the least bend 
in them (kdyotsarga). The Brahmanical and Buddhist 
divinities, when they are depicted in this attitude, usually 


1 The text from which these poses as well as the mantras are taken is a late 
18th century Vajrayana manuscript collected by P. C. Bagchi from Nepal. In ite 
colophon I read, ‘ Iti Srimacchakyaraja-durgatiparigodhanamukyakhyana heguri(?) 
samapta 1] Samvat 915 pausasukle ekadasi brhaspativara kunhu(?)1 Suvarnapandari- 
mahdnagare Ssantighatamahasthane hema&karamahaviharavestita tam lacchito(?) 
rathyakavahdraya(?) srivajracarya namasamgiti nathaja(?) tha(?) durgatiparigodhana- 
samadhi-thamanam(?) coydjura(?) Subhah ’ The language is corrupt Sanskrit and 
there seams to he some inter-mixture of Newari in it. The date 915 Newar Samvat 
corresponds to c, 1795 A.D. 
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show various dispositions of their hands, either according to 
the nature of the ideas expressed by them, or according to the 
type of the weapon or emblem held by them. Sirima-devata 
and many other Vyantara-devatas on the Bharhut railing 
stand in the samabhanga attitude. Figures 7, 8 and 20 in 
Plate I (varieties of Siva on Ujjayini and Audumbara coins), 
Figure 6 in Plate XI (Gaja-Laksmi on some coins of 
Azilises), Figure 9 in Plate X (Mahasena on Huvishka’s 
coins) and Figure 1 in Plate XI (Gaja-Laksmi on a Bhita 
seal) are shown in the above pose. Abhanga is that form of 
standing pose ‘in. which the plumb-line or the centre 
line, from the crown of the head to a point midway between 
the heels, passes slightly to the right of the navel ’ (Tagore). 
In other words, a slight bend both in the upper and 
the lower halves of the figure is definitely perceptible 
in this form. Many also are the Indian images which are 
represented in this pose; Figures 13 and 19 in Plate I 
‘(Siva on some Ujjayini coins and on some coins of 
Wema Kadphises), Figures 2 and 8 in Plate XI and 2 in Plate 
IX (composite god on a nicolo seal, Uma on some coins of 
Huvishka, a goddess with cakra on Maues’ coins), Figures 
15-18 in Plate IX (Siva on a square copper coin of 
Maues and on a few coins of Huvishka), Figure 7 in Plate 
XI on a seal of the Saka period (it has been identified 
as Poseidon trampling on a bull-shaped river god), the figures 
of Skanda-Kumara and Visakha on Huvishka’s coins repro- 
duced in Plate X, Figure 6, Ganga and Sarasvati (?) in 
Plate IX, Figure 3 and in Plate XI, Figure 3 (Ganga rides 
on the elephantine Makara on the reverse side of the Tiger- 
slayer type coins of Samudragupta and Sarasvati (?) 
appears on the coins of Narendravinata, a Bengal king of the 
late Gupta period) all these can be described as standing in the 
abhanga pose. The tribhanga pose has been described by 
A. N. Tagore as one in which ‘ the centre line passes through 
the left (or right) pupil, the middle of the chest, the left (or 
right) of the navel, down to the heels. The lower limbs, from 
the hips to the feet, are displaced to the right (02 left) of the 
figure, the trunk between the hips and neck, to the left (or 
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right), while the head leans towards the right (or left).” It © 
should be noted that the number of bends in the figure is three 
and so the name is quite appropriate. The pose may not 
be as common as the other two, but it is also used in the 
iconographic art of ancient and mediaeval India, especially 
in the representations of goddesses and other attendants of 
principal deities. Rsyasrnga on the Mathura railing (Pl. IV, 
Fig. 3) and the goddess on certain copper coins of Azes, 
tentatively. identified by me as Durga (PI. VIII, Fig. 6), are 
undoubtedly depicted in the tribhanga pose. Atibhanga has 
rightly been described by A. N.: Tagore as really an empha- 
sised form of the tribhanga, the sweep of the tribhanga curve 
being considerably enhanced. The upper portion of the body 
above the limbs below are thrown to right or left, backwards 
or forwards, like ‘ a tree caught in a storm’. ‘This type is 
comparatively rarely represented in Indian art and is used in 
the depiction of dynamic action of the divinity ; several ugra 
(terrific) forms of Saiva and Sakta deities and the various 
krodha-devataés of Vajrayana Buddhism are usually depicted 
in this manner. 


Reference may be made here to the alidha and pratydlidha 
poses in which some sthénakamirtis are shown. Alidhapada, 
which is sometimes loosely called alidhadsana, denotes that 
particular mode of standing usually sideways in which 
the right knee is thrown to the front and the leg re- 
tracted and the left leg is diagonally stretched behind, 
while pratyalidhapada is just its opposite; both these 
attitudes are adopted by persons shooting arrows, and one of 
the earliest depictions of these poses is to be found in the 
two arrow-shooting figures of Usa and Pratyiisa, goddesses of 
dawn, accompanying Sirya in a pillar of the old stone 
railing at Bodh Gaya. In a fragmentary Gandhara relief in 
the Indian Museum, Calcutta, Stirya is seated on a chariot 
and one of the arrow-shooting figures is present, the other 
being broken. A very early representation of the pratyalidha 
pose is outlined in the drawing No. 25 in Plate I, which is 
based on a figure appearing on some punch-marked coins 
among the Purnea hoard. Siva appearing on the Sirkap 
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bronze seal of Sivaraksita and on some copper coins of Maues 
(Fig. 5 in Pl. XI and Fig. 18 in Pl. IX) is shown in the 
same posture, though he is not depicted as shooting arrows. 
Tantrasara describes the Brahmanical goddess Tara, ideo- 
logically similar to the same goddess in the Vajrayana 
pantheon and most probably derived from it, as ‘ fierce and 
standing in the pratydlidha attitude’ (pratyalidhapadam 
ghoram). The standing pose shown in Figure 28, Plate I 
(drawing from a figurine on a few punch-marked coins in the 
Purnea hoard) is very interesting. The right knee flexed 
outwards with the right leg crossing the left leg firmly planted 
reminds us of the posture in which some Yaksinis on Bharhut 
and Mathura railings are depicted; some mediaeval and 
modern images of Krsna in several of his lzlamartis are also 
shown in this pose.’ ; 

Mention may be made here of the various poses or 
sthanas in which pictures of gods and men are to be shown, 
according to the Visnudharmoitara. There is at first a list 
of nine major sthdnas detailed in Book III, Ch. 39, verses 
1-32. Their names are rjvagata, anrju, sdactkrtasarira, 
ardhavilocana, parsvdgata, paravrtta, prsthagata, purdvrtta 
and samdnata. In verses 40-42 of the same chapter are 
enumerated as many as thirteen sthdnas on the basis of the 
law of ‘ fore-shortening ’ (ksaya-vrddht). These are rjvd- 
gata, anrju, madhydrdha, ardha, ardhardha, sacikrtamukha, 
nata, gandaparavrtta, prsthagata, parsvagata, ullepa, calita, 
uttana and valita. The list may have been added later, for 
it is clear that it is an enlarged form of the earlier list. The 
above poses are characterised by the position of the legs: and 
feet which are varied by a series of motions like vaisakha, 
dlidha and pratyalidha (poses peculiar to archers—Tatra 
raisakhamadlidham pratyalidham ca dhanvindm), citra- 
gomutrakagata (?) and visama (peculiar to wielders of sword 
and shield), calita, khalita (valita ?), dyasta (Gyata ?) and 
alidhaikapada (peculiar in turn to the holders of a spear, a 


1 The names of the 4 principal standing poses described above are from A. N. 
Tagore’s ‘ Some Notes on Indian Artistic Anatomy ’ (published by the Indian Society 
of Oriental Art), pp. 11-13. 
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tomara, i.6., an iron club, a stone and a bhindipdla, 1.e., a 
small javelin or dart), savalgita (in a sort of gallop ?—pose 
peculiar to the persons who hold a wheel, a trident, a mace, 
a kunapa, i.e., a kind of spear). These varieties of the posi- 
tions of legs and feet are in addition to the two principal 
groups of standing poses, viz., sama and arddhasama or 
asama which mean ‘ well-planted ’ and ‘-in motion ' respec- 
tively (Samasgcarddhasamah pddah susthitant calan ca\ 
Sama&samapadastham ca dviwidham sthaénakam bhapet). 
Samapdda is also known as the stance which is pddabhiyistha 
(feet firmly and squarely planted?), while the other type (7.e., 
asama or arddhasama) should be (known as) mandala (in 
rotatory motion): Tadgatva padabhiiyistham sthanam sama- 
padam smrtam | Mandalatca dvittyam syat..... One foot 
firmly planted, the other shown in moving posture, is really 
the arddha-samapada or ekasamapada, as seems to be the sense 
in the description of the standing pose of the female figures 
in the following passage. The author of the Visnudharmottara 
thus describes the attitude in which the female figures should 
be shown—'‘ one of the legs (should be) in the samasthana 
(straightly planted), the other in the vidgala (does it refer to 
the manner of showing one leg crossing the other firmly 
planted leg ?—cf. Fig. 28 in Plate I, it is a female figure as 
is clear from the big braid behind the head), the body should 
be shown in a graceful manner, sometimes held by supports, 
charming with its grace and dalliance, with the front part 
of the loins being broad and spacious, with one leg firm and 
well-adjusted—thus should a sage paint a female figure.” 


1 The extracts translated above are from Visnudharmottara, Bk. III, Ch. 39, 
verses 39-50. The description of the poses is introduced there to show how they 
-can be painted with the help of ‘ decrease and increase’ (ksaya and orddhi, translated 
by St. Kramrisch as ‘ the science of foreshortening’). Kramrisch’s translation of 
many of these passages is inaccurate. Verses 49-50 read—Hkapddasamasthanam 
dvitiyena tu vidgalam | Sariram ca salilam syat sdvastambhath koaciddhztam (in the 
edited text the reading is kvaciddrutam which is evidently incorrect)|| Lilavilasavi- 
bhrantam visalajaghanasthalam | Sthiraikapadavinyasam striripam vilikhedbudhah. 
These have been translated by her in this way—‘ The flight (lit. ranning away) of 
stout men is in some cases depicted with one leg in a straight position and with 
the other (placed in such a way that) the wanton body should be (shown) with the 
neck stretched forward. The learned painter should paint a female figure with one 
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Only a small number of the multifarious poses noted above 
from the Visnudharmottara, however, though they could all 
be painted by skilled artists on canvas, wall or such other 
objects, were actually used by the image-makers of ancient 
and medieval India in the depiction of the cult-deities and 
their attendants. Moreover, it was the lyrical painting 
(vainika) which was very ‘ rich in ideal proportions and in 
poses ' (pramanasthana-lambhadhya) and which dealt with 
‘ happenings on earth, not with the iconography of the gods.’ 
As Coomaraswamy remarks, ‘ the action will require the 
representation of many different positions and movements, 
not merely the frontal pose appropriate to the image of a god ’ 
(J. A.O.S., Vol. 52, 1932, p. 15). That the ‘ frontal pose ’ 
was the most appropriate one in the depiction of the cult deity 
is proved by the 51st verse of the chapter on Pratimalakgana 
in the Brhatsamhita ; it says that the image which leans to 
the left side causes harm to the wife and that leaning to the 
right diminishes the span of life (of the donor ;—Vamdavanata 
patnim daksinavinata hinastyayuh). 

Various kinds of dsanas are prescribed for different types 
of divinities in the iconographic texts. The Ahirbudhnya- 
samhita (Ch. 30) mentions as many as eleven principal 
dsanas, such as cakra, padma, kirma, méayira, kaikkuta, 
vira, svastika, bhadra, simha, mukta and gomukha (Cakram 
padmasanam kiirmam maytiram katkkutam tatha | Virdsanam 
svastikam ca bhadram simhdasanam tatha || Muktaisanam 
gomukham ca mukhyanyetant Narada). After naming them, 
the author describes each type of the sitting posture in detail ; 
all these are evidently yogic dsanas adopted by a yogi as aids 
to the concentration of his mind. It should be noted that in 
this list some can be understood to mean the particular 
animal or object whose name is associated with them. Thus, 


foot calmly advanced, with the part about the hips and loins broad and flurried, on 
account of amorous dalliance.’ There can be little doubt that beth the couplets, my 
translation of which is given above, describe the standing pose of a female figure. 
The passages are bristling with technical terms, many of which ate not correctly 
printed in the text; the significance of a good many of them again is unknown to us 
at present and so the task of translating them is extremely difficuit. I have not 
attempted to translate literally some of the terms quoted by me. 
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kirmasana in one context may mean that it is the | 
tortoise which serves as the seat (of a particular god or 
goddess—cf. the river goddess Yamuna who is kurma- 
sand), while in another it would indicate that type of sitting 
pose in which ‘ the legs are crossed so as to make the heels 
come under the gluteals (Gadham nipidya gulphabhyam 
vyutkramena samahitah | Etatkiirmasanam proktam yoga- 
siddhikaram param). The earliest example of this sitting 
pose, as I have elsewhere suggested, is to be found in the 
seated prototypes of Siva-Pasupati on some Mohenjo-daro 
and Harappa seals. Padmédsana may very well signify a lotus 
as the seat of the deity, but as a particular type of sitting pos- 
ture of a yogi it can be described as one in which ‘ the two 
iegs are kept crossed so that the feet are brought to rest on 
the thighs’ (Urvorupart samsthapya ubhe padatale sukham | 
Padmasanamidam proktam .... . ). The kukkutasana as a 
sitting posture is a variety of padméasana, where the whole 
weight of the body rests on two arms placed on the ground 
on both sides, the body thus hanging in the air (Padmdsana- 
madhisthaya janvantaravinissrtau | Karau bhimau nivesyaitad 
vyomasthah kukkutdsanam). When the thighs are placed 
together and the left foot rests upon the right thigh and the left 
thigh on the right foot it is known as virdsana (Ekatrorunt 
samsthapya padamekamathetaram1 urum pide nivesyaitad- 
virdsanamudahrtam). In the bhadrasana, the heels of the 
legs which cross each other are placed under the testes and 
the two big toes of the feet are held by the hands. Rao says 
that ‘in the simhdsana the legs are crossed as in the 
kiirmasana ; the palms of the hands, with the fingers kept 
stretched out, rest supinely upon the thigh, while the mouth 
is kept open and the eyes are fixed upon the tip of the nose’ 
(Nasdgra-nyastanayano vyattavaktra rjussudhih). A few of the 
eleven yogic @sanas as mentioned in the Ahirbudhnyasamhita 
have been described above; many more are to be found in 
other texts. The Vydsa-bhasya while commenting on 
Patafijali’s Yoga-satra, II. 46 (sthirasukhamasanam) names 
as many as thirteen main varieties of Yogic dsanas : 
padmasana, virasana, bhadrasana, svastikdsana,. dandasana, 
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sopasrayd,  paryanka,  krauficanigadana,  hastinisadana, 
ustranisadana, samasansthana, sthirasukha and yathasukha. 
Some names in this list are the same as in the Ahirbudhnya 
one, but others aré different. The sopasraya variety here 
evidently refers to the type of yogic dsana in which the aid 
of a yogapatta is necessary. The commentary has been 
unanimously dated by Sanskritists in the 4th century A.D., 
and it shows that all these varieties were well-known to the 
Indians before that date.'’ The Niruktatantra, as quoted in 
the Sabdakalpadruma, refers to innumerable dsanas (as many 
as 84 lacs), and specially selects two among them, viz., 
siddhasana and kamaldsana. But in the representations of 
the deities and their accessories, very few of them are actually 
used. The most commonly depicted sitting posture among 
the above is the padmasana which is illustrated by Fig. 5 in 
Plate HT and Fig. 16 in Plate II. Virasana is the mode in 
which the Indians usually sit and is illustrated by Figures 15 
and 18 in Plate II (No. 15 from an Ujjayini coin, No. 
18 from a Bharhut relief). The Aihole figure of Visnu, 
described by 'T’. A. G. Rao as virdsanamurti, does not actually 
sit in the viraésana mode, but is in a pose full of ease, which is 
known as sukhdsana, where one leg, generally the left one, 
rests flat on the seat while the right knee is raised up- 
wards from it and the right arm is stretched out on the 
raised knee.* The figure of Siva seated on his mount 
in Figure 12, Plate [X, is also depicted in a pose some- 
what similar to that of Aihole Visnu (it is from a gold coin 
of Sasanka in the Indian Museum, Calcutta). A yogic 
dsana which is sometimes to be found in the representations of 
deities but which is not included in the list given above 
is the utkitikdsana where one sits with heels kept close to the 
bottom and with the back slightly curved and the forearms 


1 Prof. H. D. Bhattacharya has kindly drawn my attention to this passage. 

2 For the Aihole Visnu figure, see T. A. G. Rao, op. cit., Vol. I, Pl. XXX. 
On the obverse of the coins of Narendravinata, the king is shown as seated on a 
couch in an almost similar pose, the left knee being flexed upwards and the might 
leg bent at the knee resting on the seat. This pose is also sometimes described as 
maharajalila. The Simhanada variety of Avalokitegvara and the Mafijuvara one of 
Majijuéri Bodhisattvas are usually depicted in this pose. 
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resting on the knees raised above the seat. In order to keep 
the knees firm in the position deseribed, a cloth band known 
as yogapatta is tied round the raised knees (Pl. IV, Fig. 5). 
This sitting pose is used. in some images of seated Kevala 
Narasimha (cf. the Halebidu figure illustrated by T. A. G. 
Rao in his book, Vol. I, Pl. XLII) and of Lakuliga, the 
founder of the Pasupata sect. Figure 2 in Plate IV shows a 
Yaksa, found at Maholi near Mathura and now in the 
Mathura Museum, who has a band passing round his raised — 
left knee and his projecting belly. Paryankasana can be 
understood in the sense of a sitting posture in which both the 
legs are made to dangle down from whatever type of seat the - 
figure sits on; this type of sitting posture is sometimes 
curiously described as ‘ seated in a European fashion.’ 
Seated figures of Maitreya in mediaeval Buddhist art are 
very frequently depicted in that mode; the figure of Ambika 
on the reverse side of some coins of the Chandragupta- 
Kumiaradevi type sits on her lion mount in this manner (Pl 

X, Fig. 8). Vajraparyanka, baddhapadmisana and vajrasana 
—all seem to denote the type of sitting attitude similar to 
padmasana. The Tantrasdra describes vajraisana as a kind 
of dsana in which the feet are placed on the thighs one upon 
another with the toes shown upwards and on which the hands 
are placed (Urvoh padau kramannyasya janunoh pranmu- 
khanguli | Karau nidadhyadakhyatam vajrisanamanuttamam). 
The Vajrayana sddhanas describe a type of Buddha image 
known as Vajrasana Buddha where the god is seated in the 
above pose with this difference that only his left hand with 
palm upwards is placed on his lap and the right touches the 
lotus-seat on which he is seated (bhisparsamudra). The 
oblong seat beneath the Bodhi-tree is also described as 
Vajrasana or the diamond throne in Buddhist texts. One 
of the commonest types of sitting modes is the arddhaparya- 
nkasana, known also as lalitd@sana or lalitaksepa, in which 
one leg, usually the left, is tucked upon the seat, while the 
right one dangles down along it. Many Brabmanical, 
Buddhist and Jain deities who are profusely endowed with 
ornaments are often depicted in this pose. In the couch 
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type coins of Chandragupta II, the king is seated in this 
graceful pose with his right leg tucked up on the seat (a 
couch, paryanka) and the left leg hanging down.’ 

‘he word dsana can also mean a seat or even a pedestal ; 
in the latter sense the word pitha is frequently used. Thus 
Padmapitha would indicate the lotus seat on which the 
deities are often seated. T, A. G. Rao refers to five 
different kinds of such dsanas as mentioned in the Supra- 
bhedigama, viz., anantisana, simhasana,  yogasana, 
padmasana and vimalasana. ‘According to Chandrajfiana, 
ananlisana is a triangular seat, simhdsana rectangular, 
vimalasana hexagonal, yogdsana octagonal,and padmdsana 
circular.’ But the manner in which reference is made to 
these five types of dsanas in the text proves that these were 
detached pithas which were used on particular occasions 
for placing the image on them. The Suprabhedagama writes, 
‘anantisana should be used as the seat for the image when 
it has to witness amusements, sumhadsana when it has to be 
bathed, yogdsana during invocation, padmdsana during the 
conduct of worship, and vimalaésana when the offerings are 
offered.’ Rao describes four types of @sanas or pithas, viz., 
bhadrapitha (bhadrasana), kirmasana, pretasana and simhé- 
sana. The height of the first is divided into 16 parts, ‘ of 
which one forms the thickness of the updna or the basal 
layer, four of the jagatt or the next higher layer, three of 
the kumuda, one of the pattika, three of the kantha, one 
of the second pattikd, two of the broader mahdpattiké and 
one of the ghrtavari, the topmost layer.’’.* The bhadrasana 


1 J, Allan, C.C.G.D.B.M., Pl. VI, Figs. 8, 9. 

2 The Matsyapurana (ch. 262, vv. 1-4) also says that the height of the pitha 
should be divided into 16 parts, of which one part should be buried underground, then 
the part known as jagati should consist of four parts, above it vrtta one part, then 
patala also one part, above that kantha three parts, then kanthapatta three parts, 
tyddhvapatta two parts and pattikg one part; all the parts of the pitha from the 
jagati to the topmost layer pattika should be shown above ground (nirgama). Parallel 
to the surface of the pattikd should be made the pranalaka or the outward projecting 
channel for draining out water poured on the top of the linga or arcad which is 
placed on the pitha. In the case of the linga, however, its shaft goes through the 
whole length of the pitha along the hole carved in the centre of the latter. Tho 
Matsyapuréna mentions as many as ten different kinds of pithas which were used for 
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referred to by Varahamihira in connection with the prelimi- 
nary consecration (adhivdsa) of an image does not seem to 
have been such an elaborate dsana or pitha; Utpala simply 
explains the term as rajasana (perhaps he means a royal 
throne by this term)." According to the Tamil work 
Saivasamayaneri, kiirmasana is to be made of wood and is 
to be of oval shape ; it should be four angulas high and twelve 
angulas broad, and the face and feet of a tortoise should be 
shown on it. Pretasana is really a yogic dsana, in which 
the whole body lies rigid and motionless like a corpse; but 
when Camunda, one of the Seven Mothers (mdtrka) is described 
as pretasand, the iconographers represent her as seated on a 
dead body. Rao surmises that here ‘ the Yogic asana has 
materialised into the above curious carcass-seat.’ But the 
association of a dead body with this very terrific aspect of the 
Devi is certainly not curious at all when we know that she is 
endowed with all that is terrific and hideous in mythology 
and art; she is described as pisitasana (carrion-eater), holder 
of a khatvanga (the osseous shaft of the forearm capped by a 
skull) and a fleshless skeleton goddess (kankali). Simhasana 
is a four-legged seat usually rectangular in shape; its legs 
are carved in the shape of four lions, thus laying special stress 
on its name. Some ancient and mediaeval Buddha figures 
have been found, below whose seat are carved one or two lions ; 
but this has been explained as symbolising the idea of Gotama 
Buddha as the lion of the Sakyas (Sakyasimha). 

Sayana or fully recumbent images of Hindu divinities 
are extremely rare. All that are known to me are 
principally associated with the Visnuite pantheon, though 
in some late mediaeval and modern Sakti images, such 
as those of Kali, Siva is depicted lying under the 
feet of the principal deity like Miyalaka or Apasmara- 
purusa (personifying the evil of ignorance) wriggling 


placing different kinds of deities; these were sthandila, vapi, yaksi, vedi, mandala, 
pirnacandra, vajra, padmda, arddhasgasi and trikona. A description of each of these 
is given next (ch. 262, vv. 6-18). 

1 Brhatsamhita, ch. 59, v. 7: Mandapamadhye sthandilamupalipyastirye 
sikatayatha kugaih 1 Bhadrasanakrtasirsopadhanapadam nyasct pratimam, 
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beneath the feet of Siva Nataraja. Again, in some icono- 
graphic reliefs (showing a definitely sectarian bias) a god 
of one sect is sometimes shown lying prone under the feet of — 
a deity belonging to a different sect. Thus, in the Sarabha- 
mirti of Siva, Narasimha, i7.e., the man-lion incarnation of 
Visnu, is shown underneath the curious hybrid form of Siva 
as Sarabha; in some Vajrayana Buddhist images, Ganapati 
the cult deity of one of the five principal Brahmanical cults is 
also depicted in this attitude in the pedestals of such deities 
as Parnagavari, Aparajita and others (in this case, Ganapati 
may symbolise Vighnaraja, the obstacle in the way of the 
sadhaka, of which he is the remover according to the Hindu 
mythology, whence his name Vighnantaka). If we leave them 
aside, all of which are in the way of subordinate figures, the two 
principal types of fully recumbent images belonging to the 
Brahmanical and Buddhist pantheon are those of Sesasayana 
of Visnu and the Mahaparinirvanamirti of Buddha. 
Jalasayin and Vatapatrasayin aspects of Visnu, which are 
ideologically similar. to his Sesasayanamirti, are also re- 
presented in this particular attitude ; Jalasayin is the same 
as Sesasgayana, while the Vatapatrasayin aspect shows the 
god as an infant lying on a banyan leaf floating in the waters, 
and sucking one of his big toes. The Sesasayana or Ananta- 
gayana depicts the adult god recumbent on the folds of Adi 
or Ananta Naga, the hoods of the latter serving as a canopy 
over his head; there are several other figures shown round 
him, the chief among whom is Laksmi who is shampooing 
his legs. In the terracotta relief from the brick temple at 
Bhitargaon (5th century A.D.) and the stone relief from the 
stone temple at Deogarh (6th century A.D.), the demons 
Madhu and Kaitabha in a fighting mood are also shown by 
his side. This type of Visnu image is one of the commonest 
images enshrined in the main sanctum of the South Indian 
Vaisnava shrines of some antiquity and importance ; there it 
is specially designated as Ranganatha or Rangasvami. 
Really however, this type is nothing but an elaborate plastic 
representation of the cosmic god Narayana who is one of the 
constituent elements comprising the developed cult picture of 
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Bhagavatism or Vaisnavism, the others being Vasudeva and 
Visnu. The Manusamhita (I, 10) and the Mahabharata 
(XII, 341) record that the waters were called Naras because 
they were the sons of Nara, and since they were the first 
resting place of Prajapati, he came to be known as Narayana.’ 
The ideology underlying the concept of Narayana even goes 
back to the age of the Rgveda where the original principle 
known as Visvakarman is described in this manner: ‘ That 
which is beyond the sky, beyond the earth, beyond gods and 
spirits,—what earliest embryo did the waters contain, in 
which all the gods were beheld? The waters contained that 
earliest embryo in which all the gods were collected. One 
(receptacle) rested upon the navel of the unborn, wherein all 
beings stood.’ * This explanation of the recumbent images 
of Visnu shows the ideological difference that exists between 
them and the Mahaparinirvana images of Buddha. The 
Anantagayanamirti of Visnu, sculptured in one of the side 
niches of the Deogarh temple just referred to, is one of the 
finest’ presentations of this motif in Indian art. Farnell 
detected in it a real resemblance to the Stockholm Endymion, 
and Smith endorsed his view; the latter scholar, after repro- 
ducing both the figures side by side, observed, ‘ The peculiar 
character of the Gupta sculpture seems to me to be un- 
doubtedly derived from Greece. There is no direct copying of 
Hellenistic models as there was in the Gandhara school, but 
I feel sure that somehow or other the Gupta artist drank at the 
fountain of Greek inspiration.’ * Smith himself says in the 
same connection that the Deogarh relief is thoroughly Indian 
in its theme and treatment, although the artist ‘ has felt 
and understood the European sculptor’s conception of a 
beautiful pose.” It should be noted, however, that the 

1 Apo nara iti prokta apo vai narastinavahl Ta yadasyayanam pirvam 
tasmannarayanah smrtah. The Mahabharata couplet is in a slightly altered form :— 
Nivrttilaksano dharmastathabhyudayiko ‘pi cal Naranamayanam khyatamahamekah 


sanatanah|| Apo nara iti prokta apo vai narasiinavah 1 Ayanam mama tatpiirvamato 
Nérayano hyaham. 

2 R. V., X, 82, 5 and 6; Paro diva para ena prthivya paro devebhirasurairya- 
dasti1 Kam svidgarbham prathamam dadhra &po yatra devah samapasyanta visve | 
Ajasya nabhavadhyekamarpitam yasmin visvani bhuvanani tasthuh. 

S Ost Asiatische Zeitschrift, 1914, p. 25, Figs. 17 and 18. 
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resemblance (how far real it is, is a matter of opinion) exists 
only in the placing of the legs in both the figures; a careful 
scrutiny will show that the head, the attitude of the hands 
and many other features are entirely different in the two 
reliefs. It will be too much to say on the basis of a slight 
parallelism in the display of legs of two recumbent figures 
that the sculptor of one of them was indebted for his 
conception of the recumbent pose and its Bespereguon to that 
of the other. 

I have already referred to several Nrtyamirtis of — 
Brahmanical deities like Siva, Krsna and others while 
explaining the hand-pose known as dandahasta or gajahasta. 
Of them, those of Siva are the most varied and remark- 
able. Siva, according to the Hindu mythology, is a 
great master in the art of dancing. In fact, nrtyaSastra 
is specially associated with this great god. The Visnu- 
dharmottara (Bk. TII, ch. 73, vv. 46-8) tells us that 
Maheégvara represents the science of dancing, as the various 
other sciences like itihdsa (history), dhanurveda (archery), 
ayurveda (medicine), phalaveda (fruit-culture), pdfcaratra 
(a religious system), pdsupata (another religious system), 
etc. are represented by Prajapati, Satakratu (Indra), 
Dhanvantari, Mahi (the Earth goddess), Samkarsana and 
Rudra respectively. The Ndatyasastra of Bharata mentions 
as many as one hundred and eight modes of dancing, and 
the Saivigamas also state that Siva knew the same number 
of dancing modes. According to the Visnudharmottara 
(Bk. TI, ch. 2, vv. 1-9), the knowledge of iconography 
depends on the correct understanding of the rules of Citra 
(sculpture in the round, relievo and pictorial representation) ; 
a true mastery in the latter again is unattainable without a 
knowledge of the art of dancing, which again is supplemen- 
tary fo one’s full acquaintance with the science of music." 


1 Coomaraswamy says that ‘certain of the dance poses possess not merely a 
general linguistic, but also a special hieratic significance. ... Many of the gods are 
themseives dancers, and, in particular, the everlasting operation of creation, con- 
tinuance, and destruction—the Eternal Becoming, informed by. All-pervading Energy 
—is marvellously represented in the dance of Siva. He also exhibits dances of 
triumph and destruction.'"—Coomaraswamy and Gopalakrishnayya, op. cit., pp. 24-25. 
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The 26th chapter of Book III of the same text deals 


with the names and descriptions of various types of hand- 
poses which are adopted in. the different modes of dance 
(nrtyahastavyavasthdvarnana). These names are :—caturasra, 
ortta, laghumukha, arala, khatakamukha, aviddha, vakrasam- 
vyasva(?), recita, arddharecita, avahitthah, pallavita, 
nitamba, kegavardhani, latakhya, karthasta’ (the same as 
gajahasta or dandahasta discussed above), paksoddyota, 
artha(?)vardhita, garudapaksa, dandapaksa, trdhvamanda- 
laja, parsvamandalaja,  parsvardhamandala, uromandala, 
istasvastika(?), avant, padmakausika, alipallava, ulvana, lalita 
and balita (verses 8-13). To the above fairly formidable list 
will have to be added twenty-two asamyuta- and thirteen sam- . 
yuta-hastas, the names of some of which are already familiar 
to us. I have referred earlier in this chapter to Poduval’s 
division of the hand-poses into two groups, v1z., samyuta and 
asamyuta ; our text here names the constituents of each 
group. The following are the 22 asamyutahastas adopted by 
one expert in dancing :—pataka, tripataka, kartare(i)mukha, 
ardhacandra, ataé(ra?)la, guru(suka)tunda, musti, sikhira 
(should be gtkhara), kapittha, khatakamukha, siicyardha, 
padmakosga, mrgasirsa, mrga, langula, kalapadma, catura, 
bhramara, hamsdsya, hamsapaksa, sandaméga and mukula 
(verses 1-4). The thirteen samyutahastas are :—afjali, 
kapota, karkata, svastika, khataka, vardhamana, utsanga, 
nisidha or nisadha, dola, puspaputa, makara, gajadanta 
and avahittha (vardhamina is again mentioned after 
this, but that would enhance the number to 14 ; verses 
5-7). The list given above is to a great extent similar 
to the various nrtyahastas mentioned in the Ndatyasastra 
of Bharata and there is very little doubt that much of 
it, if not all, was borrowed from the same work. Nandikegvara, 
the traditional author of the Abhinaya-darpana speaks 
of as many as 28 single (asamyuta) and 24 com- 
bined (samyuta) hand-poses (hastas). His list is not the same 
as the Visnudharmottara list, inasmuch as it supplies us 
with a few names like ardhapataka, mayira, candrakala, sarpa- 
Sirsa, simhamwukha, tamracida and trigala in the case of the 
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asamyuta types (mrga in the Visnudharmottara list is omitted 
and solapadma in his list is probably the same as kalapadma 
in the other list) ; the samyuta hastas in the Abhinayadarpana 
are more numerous, and new names, such as Siva-linga, 
kartari-svastika, Sakata, Sankha, cakra, samputa, pasa, 
kilaka, matsya, kirma, varaha, garuda, naga-bandha, khatva 
and bherunda are included in the list which, however, omits 
four, viz., vardhamana, nisidha, makara and gajadanta from 
the Visnudharmottara one (khataka in the latter is a mistake 
for kataka which is written as kataka-vardhana in the former). 
These have been elaborately described in the Abhinayadarpana, 
and the joint authors of The Mirror, of Gesture have made 
elaborate comments on the description and have illustrated 
many of these hand-poses by drawings from old sculptures and 
from life (Coomaraswamy and Gopialakrishnayya, The Mirror 
of Gesture, 2nd Edition, pp. 45 ff. and plates VII, VIII, 
XIV-XX). The names of some of these hand-poses were also 
used in designating several of the dancing modes which are 
described in detail in Bharata’s work. The great temple of 
Siva-Nataraja at Chidambaram contains well-arranged illus- 
trations of these interesting dance poses and the artists 
appended fully descriptive labels to each." But these sculp- 
tures, mainly carved on the walls flanking the passages in the 
great gopurams of the temple, are comparatively late—none 
of them dating from a period earlier than the 13th century 
A.D. ; again the reliefs illustrating the karanas contain mainly 
the figures of female dancers. The principal image of 
Siva in the main sanctum of the temple, however, depicts him 
‘ dancing his cosmic dance, the right foot trampling down 
Miyalaka, the left raised in the kuftcitapdda with one right 
hand sounding the cosmic drum, the other in the abhayahasta, 


1 The inscribed dance sculptures in the temple were first noticed at some 
length in the Madras Epigraphical Report for 1914 ; but the account was not fully 
comprehensive. V. N. Naidu, 8. Naidu and V. R. Pantulu, in their joint work on 
Tandavaiaksanam, published in 1936 by G. S. Press, Mount Road, Madras, have 
collected a good deal of information about them and have reproduced the 4th chapter, 
entitled Tandavalaksanam, of Bharata’s Ndatyasastra, and given the English 
translation thereof. Their reproduction of the photographs or the karanas with the 
English translation of the descriptive inscriptions, as well as the glossary explaining 
the highly technical terms furnished by them, is interesting. 
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with one left hand holding the fire and the other in dandahasta 
pose.’ Numerous bronze replicas of the same type of danc- 
ing Siva are found in Southern India, but most of them 
belong to the 14th or 15th century A.D. or even later. Much 
earlier figures of Siva dancing in various ways have been 
found in the Brahmanical cave shrines at Ellora, and T. A. 
~- G. Rao has rendered useful service to. students of iconography 
by recognising in them two of the karanas or dance poses 
described in detail in Bharata’s work. Plates LXII and 
LXIII in his 2nd volume are reproductions of two Ellora 
panels which illustrate the katisama and lalita modes of dance 
as described by Bharata. Several other South Indian bronze 
and stone figures of Siva, of the mediaeval period, reproduced 
by him portray other dance poses such as lalata-tiulaka, catura 
and talasamsphotita as delineated in the Natyasastra. Siva 
dancing in the catura mode has been recognised in an early 
relief at Badami. The mediaeval dancing images of Siva 
that have been found in Bengal usually show him -ten- 
armed and dancing vigorously on the back of his mount 
Nandin ; this fits well the Matsyapurana passage which says 
that the god endowed with ten arms and wielding elephant 
hide should be shown dancing on his bull (259, 10-11 ; 
Vaisakhasthanakam krtvaé nrtyabhinayasamsthitah|| Nrtyan- 
dagabhujah karyo gajacarmadharastatha). In much earlier 
Indian art, especially the Central Indian art of the Sunga 
period, many reliefs depict male and female dancers; 
Pl. II, Fig. 23, depicts two of the four dancing apsarés in 
the scene of Mara’s defeat (with none of the karanas in 
the Tandavalaksanam could I fully identify these two 
dance types). But, for the earliest Indian representation 
of dancing posture we shall have to go back to the 
art of the Indus Valley. Several female figurines, 


4 The Amésumadbhedégama and Uttarakamikagama give a full description of 
this dance pose. The former names it as the first kind of dance and describes eight 
different other modes, though it says that in all there are 108 different kinds. The 
latter calls the Nataraja dance as bhujangatrasa; but the bhujangatrasita, karana 
No. 24 in the list of 108 dances in the Tandavalaksana chapter of Bharata’s 
N&tyasasira, is somewhat different. 
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bronze and terracotta ones, have been discovered at 
Mohenjo-daro and Harappa, which have been explained 
by Marshall and others as dancers. But the most interesting 
discovery, in this connection, is that of a mutilated figure 
of dark grey slate at Harappa, which has been described 
by Marshall as the statue of a male dancer. The pose 
of the dancer is full of movement and swing; he stands 
on his right leg with the body from the waist upwards 
bent well round to the left, both arms thrown out in the 
same direction, and the left leg raised high in front. 
Marshall says, ‘ Although its contours are soft and effeminate, 
the figure is that of a male and it seems likely that it was 
ithyphallic, since the membrum virile was in a separate 
piece. Jinfer, too, from the abnormal thickness of the 
neck, that the dancer was three-headed. or at any rate three- 
faced and I conjecture that he may represent youthful Siva 
Nataraja. On the other hand, it is possible that the head 
was that of an animal.’* Whichever suggestion of Marshall 
be correct, it appears that this is one of the earliest cult- 
objects depicted in the attitude of dancing. 

Another mode in which certain figures were depicted 
in the iconographic art of ancient and mediaeval India is 
the flying one. It is usually adopted in the representation 
of the garland-bearing and flower-throwing attendants or 
accessories of the principal cult deity or his emblem. 
The early Buddhist monuments of Bharhut, Sanchi, 
Amaravati, etc., and the Jaina caves of Udayagiri and 
Khandagiri near Bhuvanesvar (Orissa) contain many such 
figures. They are usually divided into two main groups 
by the artists; the first are hybrid in appearance, their 
upper half being human with wings attached to the shoulders, 
their lower half being bird-like, while the second are entirely 
human even without the appendage of wings. According 
to iconographic terminology, the former are the Gandharvas, 
the latter being the Vidyadharas. The early Mathura 
artists make frequent use of these two types and _ their 


1 Marshall, M.I.C., Vol. I, p. 46. 
F-2] 
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tendency to differentiate between them is clear.’ Fig. oe 
in Pl. IV is based on one of the Vidyadharas shown hover- 
ing in the sky with flower basket in his right hand, carved 
on the top part of the prabhavali of the Katra Buddha. 
There are no wings and the artist has in a very characteris- 
tic manner suggested the flying attitude. The garland-bear- 
ing cherubim and male and female flying figures were also fre- 
quently employed by the Hellenistic craftsmen of Gandhara. 
The indigenous artists of the Gupta period made occasional 
use of flying couples of Vidyadharas, sometimes the male ones 
carrying swords in their hands (cf. M.A.S.I., No. 25, Pl. XV, 
Fig. a); but the hybrid flying figures were not discontinued. 
The Visnudharmottara (Bk. III, ch. 42, vv. 9-10) describes 
this mode of representing the Vidyadhara couple in the follow- 
ing manner: Rudrapramanah kartavydstatha vidyddhara 
nrpa | Sapatnikasca te karya malyadlankaradharinah|| Khadga- 
hastasca te kadrya gagane vathava bhuvi. The sculptors of 
the medieval period introduce a new canon in using 
these motifs. They not only retain both the variants, 
viz., the Vidyadharas and the Gandharvas, but allot 
well-marked position to both in their comprehensive scheme 
of decorating the stele (prabhavalt). The hybrid couples, 
not being depicted now in the usual flying pose, are shown 
playing on musical instruments just above the makara motif 
on either side of the central figure, while the entirely human 
garland-bearing figures, sometimes singly and at other times 
with their consorts placed on their bent legs, are shown hover- 
ing on either side of the kirttimukha. The Manasdra (p. 370, 
vv. 7+9) describes the Vidyadharas and probably also their 
flying posture in this manner: Puratah prsthapadau ca 
langalaka@raveva cal Jdnvasritau (?janvasrayakrtau) hastau 
gopuroddhrtahastakau || Evam vidyadharah proktah sarva- 
bharanabhisitah. The second of the above three lines, espe- 
cially its last part, is difficult of interpretation (probably 
1 V. A. Smith, ‘ Jaina Stupa and other antiquities of Mathura,’ Pl. XVI, 
Fig. 1. Two flying figurines are depicted side by side, the one to the left with its 
mutilated face is purely human while the other is a. mixed being. Smith says, how- 


ever, about the former, ‘ The mutilated male figure to the left of the umbrella seems 
to be intended for a Gandharva.’ 
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there is some mistake here in the text), but the meaning of 
the third line is quite clear. The first line most probably 
describes the flying pose in @ very characteristic way ; it means 
‘with ploughshare-like legs (shown) in front of the back.’ 
This appears to be a very significant mode of describing the 
flying posture which is depicted in the late Gupta and medieval 
reliefs by the legs flexed backwards near the knees, the feet 
resembling the handle of the plough, and the knees, the 
metal ploughshare itself. The Mdnasdra describes the 
Gandharvas, after the manner of their representation in 
medieval art, as being not in the flying posture but either 
dancing or standing and playing on musical instruments ; 
but their hybrid character igs emphasised.’ On rare 
occasions, more important divinities are also represented as 
flying in the sky. Thus, the top section of the relief 
showing the Anantagayana Visnu in the Deogarh temple, 
already referred to, shows divinities lke Hara-Parvati, 
Indra and Karttikeya flying in the air ; they are seated on 
their respective mounts which, as their tensely strained legs 
and bodies show, are soaring through space. 

Reference in passim may now be made to the conven- 
tional representation of the clouds in early and medieval 
Indian art, in order to indicate the firmament through 
which the above figures fly. In the Kushan and _ early 
Gupta stone reliefs, the sky is hardly indicated on their 
background. On early Kushan coins, however, especially 
on some of the coins of Wema Kadphises and Huvishka, 
the imperial busts are shown as rising from the clouds. 
The clouds are suggested by uneven clots or dots clustering 
together below the bust; the Kushan kings claimed 
to be the sons of heaven, and could very appropriately use 
such as well as other devices like fire issuing from the 
shoulders, halo encircling their heads, etc., in their busts on 
the coins (cf. Gardner, B.M.C.C.G.S.I., pp. 124-25, PI. 
XXV, Figs. 6-9, Pl. XX VII, Figs. 8-11, 138, 14 etc.). Ona 

1 Manasara, p. 870, vv. 9-10: Nrtyam va vainavam vapi vaisakham 


sthanakam tu val) Gita-vind-vidhanaisca gandharvasceti kathyate 1 Caranam pagsu- 
samanam cordhvakayam tu narabham || Vadanam garudabhavam bahukau ca 


paksayuktau. 
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fragmentary stone relief in the Gandhara room of the Indian ~ 
Museum, probably depicting the Syama Jataka, the 
antariksa region is indicated not only by the round disc of 
the moon on its top section, but also by blotches of stone in 
an undulating roll suggestive of clouds (cf. N. G. Majumdar, 
A Guide to the Gandhara Sculptures in the Indian Museum, 
Part II, p. 107). In the early and late medieval art, 
however, a distinct layer of lozenge-shaped stone with wavy 
or undulating sides serves as the background of the garland- 
bearers on the top corners of the prabhdvali; it is by this 
device that the artists wanted to indicate the sky full of 
wavy clouds. 


The Hindus from the very early times were excessively 
fond of displaying ornaments in the images of their gods and 
goddesses. Most parts of the body—the head, the ears, 
the nose, the neck, the breasts, the upper and lower arms, 
the palms and fingers, the torso, the waist, the hip, the 
ankles, the feet—had their various appropriate ornaments. 
Griinwedel long ago observed this innate feature of the 
Indian iconographic art and remarked, ‘The heroic form 
of Indian sculptured figures has been, and at all times 
remained, the same,—they are decked as for gala occasions. 
This form has been preserved with unalterable tenacity 
through the whole history of Indian art, and even in 
neighbouring countries’ (Buddhist Art, p. 81). The 
principal cult images of Buddhism and Jainism were no 
doubt free from this peculiar feature; but the ornaments 
which could not be shown on their body were depicted 
with greater zeal on the images of most of the subordinate 
deities like the Bodhisattvas and the Sasanadevatas. Of all 
the important types of the male Bodhisattvas, only one, viz., 
Simhanada Lokegvara, is known to be without any ornaments 
(nirbhiisana) ; but the above peculiarity of this variety of 
Avalokitesvara can only be explained on the basis of his ideo- 
logical affinity with Siva whose anthropomorphic form is 
usually least endowed with ornaments. Even the very images 
of Buddha himself of the medisval period—especially in 
Eastern India, were sometimes endowed with jewelled crown 
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(kirita) and an elaborately designed torque. Even the 
images of divinities shown in the Yogic postures, such as the 
yoga varieties of Visnu and the Yoga-Daksinamirti of Siva, 
are decorated with ornaments, though their number may not 
be as many as in the other types of images (in the case of 
some Siva figures, these are shown as made of rudraiksa, a 
kind of sacred seed).? The Indian practice of endowing even 
the dhyana-yoga images of deities with ornaments goes back 
to the period of the Indus Valley culture; the prototype of 
Siva-Pasupati on the seals is decorated with a number of 
bracelets, armlets, torques or a pectoral-like thing and a 
horned crown. This frequent and excessive display of orna- 
ments on the images of their divinities by the Indians had an 
effect on the modelling of the human figure from the artistic 
point of view. Griinwedel has observed that ‘the ornament, in 
the painfully careful execution it received, hindered very 
considerably the development of the human figure, since it 
always retained the conventional type for the forms’ (op. 
cit., p. 31). It must be said, however, that, unlike the 
Greek artists, the Indians were not in the habit of emphasis- 
ing the muscles on the body; thus, though the ornaments 
no doubt arrested the outline of the physical form being freely 
displayed, still the effect was not as harmful as could other- 
wise be feared. Therefore, the same scholar’s remark that 
‘the shoulders loaded with broad chains, the arms and legs 
covered with metal ring, the bodies encircled with richly 
linked girdles, could never have attained an anatomically 
correct form ’ should be accepted with some modification. 

It will be necessary now to describe some typical orna- 
ments which are commonly displayed on the different limbs 
of the divine image. There is no doubt that these were 
worn by the people themselves for whose religious use the 

1 N. G. Majumdar would recognise the Adi-Buddha in them (V. R. S.: Ann. 
Rep., 1926-7, Mus. Notes, pp. 7-10 & Figs. 4-6). But Coomaraswamy has disputed 


this suggestion and described them simply as the “ Crowned Buddha’; J. R. A. S., 
1928, p. 837. 

2 The two figures of Nara and Narayana on one of the side niches of Deogarh 
temple are shown as two sages wearing no ornaments on their body ; cf. T. A. G. 
Rao, op. cit., Vol. II, Pl. LXXI. Rao wrongly describes them'a3 Jfiana and Yoga 
Daksinaémirtis of Siva. 
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images were made. The various types of head-gear have 
been grouped by the author of the Mdnasara under the 
general term mauli, which, according to him, are subdivided 
into jata-makuta, kirita-makuta, karanda-makuta, sirastraka, 
kuntala, kesabandha, dhammilla and alaka-cidaka. It may 
be seen that in the above list the 2nd, 3rd and 4th denote 
different types of crowns, while the rest so many different 
modes of dressing the hair. The jatamakuta, specially 
enjoined to be depicted on the heads of Brahma, Rudra and 
Manonmani, consists of matted locks of hair done up into the 
form of a tall crown on the centre of the head; it is some- 
times adorned with jewels, a crescent and a skull, the two 
latter being used in the case of those worn by Rudra-Siva. 
One of the names of Rudra-Siva is Kaparddi which means 
‘one whose matted locks wave spirally upward like the top 
of a shell ’ (some Buddha figures of the Saka-Kushan period 
at Mathura have the kapardda type of jata-makuta on their 
heads ; cf. the Katra Buddha, sketched in Fig. 5, Pl. ITT). 
Several types of this variety of head-gear are reproduced by 
T. A. G. Rao in his book, Vol. I, Pls. VII and IX; those in 
the 2nd plate have been described by him as jatabandha or 
jatabalaya and jatabhdra.* Kirita-makuta, specially 
appropriate for Narayana, according to the Manasara, ‘is a 
conical cap sometimes ending in an ornamental top carrying 
a central pointed knob’ (Rao). This type of head-gear was 
not worn, however, exclusively by the God Narayana-Visnu ; 
it could also be worn by Siirya and Kubera. Varahamihira 
not only describes Visnu as kundalakiritadhari (wearing ear- 
rings and kirita crown), but also says that Ravi should be 
wearing a mukuta (mukutadhdrt) and Kubera should be 
vama-kiriti, i.e., the kirita should be placed slantingly on the 
left side of his head.* Figure 8 in Plate TV shows the outline 


1 Rao quotes some extracts from Uttarakamikdgama, describing the usnisa 
in which the jatamakuta is included, but, as he suys, the description is somewhat 
unintelligible, Vol. I, pp. 27-28. 


2 Brhatsamhita, ch. 57, vv.. 82, 47, 57; according to Utpala, mukuta, mauli 


and kirita are used in the same sense. The extant images show that in most cases 


there is very little difference between the crown wotn by Visnu and that worn by 
Strya. 
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of a kirita-makuta ; the so-called basket-like head-dress worn 
by Sakra in the Hellenistic art of Gandhara seems to be an 
early variant of the former (Pl. IV, Fig. 7). Karanda-makuta 
is shaped like a conical basket with the narrow end shown 
upwards. This is the type of crown peculiar to most of the 
other gods and the goddesses and is indicative of subordinate 
status according to Rao. Sirastraka (Sirastrina) ig an 
elaborate turban which is so frequently shown on the heads 
of the Yaksas, Nagas, Vidyadharas and other male figures 
depicted in the early Indian art of the Sunga period. The 
figure of Siva on the Sirkap seal seems also to wear this 
elaborate turban (Pl. X, Fig. 4); the type of head-gear shown 
on the head of composite deity on the Hephthalite seal (Pl. X, 
Fig. 2) is a very interesting one which cannot be named 
with precision. It may be described as trisikha mentioned 
in some texts as a type of head-dress ‘ with three peaks ’. 
Kuntala, kesabandha, dhammilla and alakacidaka are, as 
has been said above, different modes of dressing the hair. 
These are appropriate to different goddesses, according to 
Mdanasara; thus, the first is shown on the head of Indira 
(Laksmi), the first and second on those of Sarasvati and 
Savitri. The third and fourth are not mentioned in associa- 
tion with any goddess, but the former is recommended for 
the wives of such subordinate rulers like Mandalikas and the 
latter ‘ for the women who carry torches before a king and 
the wives of the king’s sword-bearers and shield-bearers.”’ 
A mode of dressing the hair which was being used by the 
Eastern Indian artists in the representation of youthful 
Krsna and other divinities from the late Gupta period 
onwards has been described by some archaeologists as 
kakapaksa which is explained in the lexicons as 
‘ mastakaparsvadvaye kesgaracanivigesah’ 1.e., a type of 
arranging the hair on the two sides of the head (for illustration 


1 T. A. G. Rao, op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 26-80. The Manasara (P. K. Acarya’s 
edition, p. 314) lays down that kirita is to be worn by a Sarvabhauma, t.e., the ruler 
‘ whose rule extends to the shores of the four bounding oceans’ and by an Adhiraja, 
i.e., one holding sway over seven provinces; karandamakuta is to be worn by a 
spoon i.@., one ruling over three provinces, or sometimes evea by a Cakravartin 
(evidently a ruler of a lesser dignity than a Sarvabhauma in this context). 
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of this mode on some figures of Krsna at Paharpur, cf., 
M.A.S.1., No. 55, Pl. XXVIID). In the Hellenistic art ot 
Gandhara! different modes of dressing the hair are shown 
by the artists on the heads of Avalokitesvara and Maitreya; 
the former has his hair tastefully arranged upwards with 
jewelled bands encircling it, while the latter has long hair 
tied sideways in a double knot just on the centre of the 
cranium. Spooner has referred to the later Buddhist texts 
in general which speak of different hair arrangements for 
different Bodhisattvas (A.S.J.A.R., 1906-07, p. 116). In 
some late Gandhara and most of the Gupta and post-Gupta 
Buddha images, the hair is arranged schematically.in separate 
short curls, each curl turning from left to right (daksinda- 
vartakesa, a mahdpurusalaksana). The so-called cranial 
bump on the head of the Buddha images of early and late 
periods, wrongly described as usnisa, the first of the 32 
mahaipurusalaksanas, is, as has been shown by me elsewhere, 
nothing but the plastic form of hair done up in a top-knot in 
the centre of the head (J.H.Q., 1931, pp. 499-514 & pls.). 
Moti Chandra has collected a lot of information about 
‘ cosmetics and coiffure in ancient India ’ and has illustrated 
his elaborate article with very useful drawings (/.1.S.0.A., 
Vol. VIII, 1940, pp. 62-144). 

The. custom of perforating the ear-lobes and ears for 
the insertion of various types of ear ornaments is very old in 
India, and it is still current mainly among the women here 
though in a much restricted manner; but in ancient and 
mediaeval times it was common to both men and women. 
The ceremony of karnavedha (perforation of the ear) is one 
of the important samskdras in the life of a twice-born, and the 
wearing of kundalus was once regarded as one of the privileges 
of a brahmacdrin (student initiate) and of a grhastha (house- 
holder). The physical peculiarity of long and distended ears 
and ear-lobes, which was the direct outcome of the wearing 
of heavy and broad ear-ornaments, came to be regarded as a 
sign of beauty and greatness (cf. prthukarnata as one of the 
signs of greatness in men). The long and distended ear-lobes 
of the figures of Buddha belonging to different periods and 
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localities in India also emphasise this peculiar custom. The 
Agnipurdna describes the image of Buddha named by it as 
Santatman (‘he of the tranquil soul’) in this manner : 
Sdntatma lambakarnasca gaurdngascambaravrtah (‘Santatma 
is long-eared, fair in complexion and clad in garments’). 
Ditterent kinds of ear-rings (kundalas) are shown on the ears 
of different types of divinities. Rao refers to five kinds of 
ear-ornaments, viz., patra-kundala, nakra-kundala, sankha- 
patra-kundala, ratna-kundala and sarpa-kundala. Their very 
names indicate that they were made of cones of cocoanut- or 
palmyra-leaves or even thin gold leaves, (metal, ivory or 
wooden piece) in the shape of the mythical makara (a crocodile- 
like animal), cut sections of conch-shells, jewels, and (metal, 
ivory or wooden piece) fashioned like a cobra, respectively. 
Siva and sometimes Ganapati are adorned with sarpa- 
kundalas, the patra- and sankhapatra-kundalas are usually 
shown on the ears of the goddesses like Uma and others, while 
nakra-kundala and ratna-kundala can with equal appropriate- 
ness be used to decorate the ears of the divinities of both sex. 
Varahamihira describes, Visnu, Sitrya and Baladeva as 
kirttakundaladhari,  kundalabhisitavadana and  bdibhrat 
kundalamekam, respectively. The ornament on the nose is 
known by the name of vesara (not a Sanskrit word) and is not 
to be found in early Indian images; in late. figures of youthful 
Krgna and goddesses like Radhika and her attendants, this 
ornament and its variants sometimes appear. Various kinds 
of ornaments were and are still used to decorate the neck, their 
names being niska, hara, graiveyaka, etc. The earliest form 
of neck-ornaments is to be found in the representations of 
Siva-Pagupati’s prototype in Mohenjo-daro and Harappa, 
and it seems that the pectoral-like object hanging from the 
neck and adorning the breasts is really nothing but a 
concentric row of neck-chains or torques. In the 33rd hymn 
of the Rgveda, Rudra is described as wearing a beautiful 
niska; in many other Vedic texts niska is mentioned. Niska 
in most of the passages signifies a neck-ornament (necklace, 
torque, etc.), and it was first suggested by EH. Thomas on 
the authority of the Rgveda passage that the term there 
37 ~1854 B 
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meant a necklace made up of niska coins.’ Hara also 
means a torque or a necklace, and various types of it were 
current in ancient and mediaeval India, as the neck- 
ornaments of the extant images show. Strya is expressly 
described by Varahamihira as pralambahdri (with a long 
torque hanging from his neck), and Hara (Siva) is described 
in iconographic texts as.‘ loaded with the weight of haras ° 
(harabharairpito Harah). Another term which is used to 
denote a broad necklace in Sanskrit literature is graiveyaka 
which almost invariably adorns the neck and breasts of the 
Yaksa and other figures in Central Indian art. In many 
cases these necklaces are adorned with jewel-pendants and 
the jewel par excellence adorning the breasts of Visnu is 
kaustubha (Visnu is described by Varahamihira as 
kaustubhamunibhisitoraska).? The long necklace or garland 
hanging down from the neck below the knees, known as 
vayayantt (also sometimes loosely called vanamald) is 
peculiar to Visnu; according to the Visnupurana, it is 
five-formed for it is made up of five different gems, viz., the 
emerald, pearl, blue stone (nila), ruby and diamond 
associated with the five elements. The yajnopavita or the 
sacred thread which is invariably worn by the male members 
of the twice-born is found on the images of the gods from 
the Gupta period onwards; in the earlier images it is not 
usually to be found. In medieval sculptures, what appears 
to be the representation of a jewelled yajnopavita sometimes 
accompanies that of the cotton one; all this, of course, is 


1 KE. Thomas, Ancient Indian Weights, p. 85. D. R. Bhandarkar in his 
Carmichael Lectures (1921) further pursued the idea and suggested that in some 
contexts niska meant a gold coin, while in others, a necklace made of coins (pp. 65-69) ; 
S. K. Chakravarti, however, suggests that the word always meant a necklace (Studies 
in Ancient Indian Numismatics, p. 22ff.). 

2 The breasts of Visnu, Buddha and the Jinas are also characterised by the 
srwatsa mark, Srivatsa is a sort of hairy mole, one of the mahadpurusalaksanas ; 
Utpala explains it as a ‘romavarta’. Rao says, ‘In sculpture this mole is represented 
by a flower of four petals arranged in the form of rhombus, or by a simple equilateral 
triangle, and is invariably placed on the right side of the chest.’ In several medieval 
Visnu figures of the northern and eastern India, I could recognise this mark. In 
Chapter V of this book, I have referred to a symbol and its variants frequently to 
be found on the seals of the Gupta period as probably representing the Srivatsa 
mark; cf., Pl. II, Figs. 11 and 12. 
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placed in the upaviti fashion, i.¢., it encircles the torso from 
the top of the left shoulder and below the right arm. 
Sometimes the skin of an antelope (krsnasdra) is thrown‘ 
over the body of such deities like Nara and Narayana (cf. the 
Deogarh relief). 

Channavira, according to Rao, is ‘a_ kind of flat 
ornament, a kind of jewelled disc, meant to be tied on the 
makuta or hung round the neck by a string so as to lie over 
the chest.’ But Rao is not quite sure about his explanation; 
the ornament is mentioned very often in the iconographic 
texts. An ornament made of two chain-like objects worn 
crosswise on the torso, one in the wpaviti and the other in the 
pricinavitt fashion (the latter is just the reverse of 
upavitt) with a flat disc placed on their junction near the 
centre of the chest, may illustrate channavira; this is 
sometimes found on some late south-Indian sculptures of 
Visnu or his incarnatory forms (cf. Rao, op. cit., Vol. I, 
Pl. LV, Figs. of Rama and Laksmana) and other images. 
Curiously enough, I have seen similar ornaments decorating 
the torso of a few figures in the Taxila museum. The 
Besnagar Yaksini seems to be adorned with this ornament 
(cf. also similar ornament on the figure of Culakoka devata 
ina Bharhut pillar; many other such examples can be shown). 
Two other ornaments of the torso are the kucabandha and 
the udarabandha; their names signify the purpose for which 
they were used. Both of them are flat bands, the former 
to keep the breasts in position and the latter, the protruding 
belly. Kucabandha is only used in female figures and not 
even in all of them; Rao has observed that when a deity like 
Visnu or Subrahmanya is depicted with two consorts, one on 
either side, the one on the right of the god is only adorned 
with this ornament or. dress. His explanation that ‘ this 
peculiarity is perhaps connected with the right hand manner 
of worshipping the devi’ is not at all convincing. 
Udarabandha is shown in many male figures and it reminds us 
of the band going round the top of the protruding stomach of 
so many early representations of the Yaksa figures (cf. the 
Parkham and other Yaksa figures). The waist and hip of 
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both the male and the female figures are tastefully decorated 
with several kinds of jewelled ornaments like katsbandha 
(waistband), mekhala (girdle), kadftcidama (a girdle furnished 
with small tinkling bells held in place by rows of chains), etc. 
Various types of such ornaments are met with in ancient, 
medizval and modern Indian art; attention of the readers 
may be drawn to such ornaments on the Besnagar and the 
Didarganj Yaksini figures. In medieval reliefs, both of 
the north and south, they are far more elaborate. Mention 
of avyanga, the waist-girdle peculiar to the Sun images of 
the north, should be made in this connection. It is based 
on the Avestan aiwiyaonghana, the sacred woollen thread 
gridle which a Zoroastrian is enjoined to wear round the 
waist. Round anklets in rows decorate the ankles mostly 
of the female figures from the early reliefs onwards, while 
the upper surface of the feet of the female figures and 
sometimes of the male figures also is decorated with an 
ornament elliptical in shape, known as mafijira. 

Many and various are the ornaments which are depicted 
as adorning the upper and lower arms of the deities. The 
earliest representation of such ornaments is to be found on 
the prototype of Siva-Pasgupati at Mohenjo-daro, and the 
many sculptures and terracotta figurines of the Maurya, 
Sunga and later periods portray various types of them. The 
names which are used in iconographic and other Sanskrit 
texts are such as kankana, valaya, keytira, angada, etc.: the 
first two are worn on the lower and the last two on the upper 
arm. ‘Keyiira is a flat ornament worn on the arm just over 
the biceps muscle, the kankana or the bracelet is worn at 
the wrist’ (Rao). Sometimes the armlets were adorned with 
plaques containing interesting devices; one such is described 
by Vogel, worn by a seated Bodhisattva figure in the Mathura 
museum, as ‘ embellished with plaques on which we observe 
a human figure riding on a conventional bird, probably a 
Garuda or a peacock.’* The palms and fingers are sometimes 


1 M.M.C., p. 58, Pl. X. The broad necklace displayed on the figure is also 
interesting; it is fastened with buckles in the shape of animal-heads. It is also 
adorned with a string of amulet-holders, commonly found on the Bodhisattvas of 
Gandhara, worn in the upavctt? fashion, 
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adorned with ornaments ; small round discs are held in the 
inside centre of the palm with two chains crossing at its back, 
and the fingers are adorned with rings (cf. Fig. 87 in 
Pl. XXIII of Coomaraswamy’s H.I.I.A4.). Such an 
ornament to decorate the hand is now known in Bengal by 
the name of ratanchida. 

The early Indian artists attained a great deal of success 
in the treatment of the drapery which, in the case of male 
figures, is made up of a loin-cloth (dhoti) whose folds are very 
tastefully arranged in parallel rows in the early and medieval 
period and a long scarf thrown loosely on the upper part of 
the body. In the early figures of the Maurya-Sunga period 
and even sometimes afterwards, the excess of the long loin- 
cloth is gathered together and shown hanging in a long 
tapering fold or folds in front. This form is common to both 
the male or female figures (cf. the figures of Parkham Yaksa 
and Besnagar Yaksini, shown side by side in H.I.I.A., 
Pl. II, Figs. 8 and 9). Thus there is not much difference 
in the dressing of male and female figures in early 
Indian art, especially in the Jower part of the body. But 
the long scarf shown on the upper half of the male figures is 
usually absent in the female, the upper part of the latter 
remaining mostly uncovered. -The torso of the male body is 
also shown bare (excepting the scarf mentioned above), the 
modern jacket-like garment (Gngiya, angraikha) being 
nowhere present. It is in the types of figures, undoubtedly 
representing people foreign to India, a few of which are met 
with in the early art of Sanchi and Bharhut, that we 
find the close covering of the whole of the body, from 
the neck to the feet.* This is one method of representing 


i The figure on the Bharhut pillar with the inscription, Bhadamtasa mahilasa 
thabho danam, in the Indian Museum, as also the figures riding on winged lions in the 
eastern gateway at Sanchi are shown in this costume, cf. Barua, Bharhut, BK. ITI, 
Pl. LXII and Grinwedel, Buddhist Art, p. 84, Fig. 10. It is curious that the 
heads of two of these figures are encircled by a band tied in a loop behind with its 
two loose ends floating downwards; this is very similar to the diadems worn 
by the Greek kings on their heads. The Bharhut pillar figure was tentatively 
described by me as an idealised representation of an Indo-Greek King (cf. Proceedings 
of the Bombay Session of the Indian History Congress, 1947, pp. 65 ff.). 
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the udicyavegsa named by the authors of the iconographic 
texts while describing such figures as Sirya, Citragupta and 
Dhanada (cf. Hemadri’s Caturvargacintamani, Bibliotheca 
Indica Edition, Vratakhanda, Vol. II, Pt. I, pp. 145-46); 
Varahamihira characterises it fully as giadham padaduro yavat 
in his description of the Strya figures. In the extant images 
of Strya of an earlier date, the costume worn by the God is 
exactly similar to the dress worn by the Kushan kings like 
Wema Kadphises and Kanishka (cf. the sculptural and 
numismatic representations of these kings with the Sirya 
relief at Bhumara). The mode of presentation of the costume 
changes in the later sculptures and varies mostly in details 
according to the different localities to which they belong. 
In the case of some late medieval figures, great care is 
bestowed by the artist on the carving of the garment; thus, the 
Sari, 1.e., the cloth worn by women, which is shown round the 
body of the figure of Parvati, one of the Parsvadevatas (deities 
shown on the side niches) of the Lingaraja temple at 
Bhuvanesvar, Orissa, is an example of the highest skill in 
carving. A few remarks about the dress shown on the body 
of the Buddha figures will not be out of place here; this is the 
dress of a Buddhist monk. It is made up of three pieces, viz., 
the lower garment (antaravdsaka) which hangs down to the 
ankles and is gathered round the loins with a girdle; secondly, 
the upper garment (uttarasanga) which covers the breast and 
shoulders and reaches below the knees ; and thirdly, the cloak 
(sanghatt) worn over the two under-garments (M.M.C., 
p. 35). Of these three pieces, the last is most prominently 
displayed in sculptures, though the artist does seldom fail to 
suggest one or other of the under-garments. Griimwedel and 
Vogel suggest that the treatment of the drapery was entirely 
derived from classical art. This is acceptable to a certain 
extent, though the motif represented, as Végel himself 
suggests, is entirely Indian. But the remark of the latter 
scholar that ‘ the indication of the drapery is indeed foreign 
to Indian art’ (ibid, p. 35) does not bear scrutiny. In its 
support he has compared the presentation of the dranerv on 
the Buddha images of Gandhara and Mathura with the same 
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on those of the Gupta and the medieval periods. But as I 
have just shown, the central Indian artists of the pre= 
Christian period indicate the garments worn in those days 
in diverse ways, and in many figures of the Gupta and 
medizval period, dress is represented with great care. The 
diaphanousness of the drapery on the Buddha figures of 
Sarnath and afterwards is very effectively suggested by the 
artists, and it certainly does not testify to their inability in 
indicating the garments. This brings in the question of the 
representation of nudity in Indian art. The Greek sculptures, 
in the figures of the athletes and the mythological beings 
very often went in for the representation of the nude human 
body; in this they had the free scope to reveal the beauty of 
the physical form. But this in itself seems hardly to have 
been the aim and intention of the Indian artists; whenever 
rarely they represented the uncovered body, they were either 
actuated by a purpose of making the nudity repugnant to 
cultured taste or by mythological requirements. Thus, 
some of the Mathura Yaksinis who appear to be nude or just 
about to divest themselves of their garments (most of these 
Yaksinis are not depicted nude at all, but are presented by 
the artists as clothed in the most transparent of garments), 
or the nude female figures in the medieval art of Orissa and 
central India emphasise the carnal character of nakedness. 
Mythology again necessitated the representation of nude 
body, where, however, the voluptuous element was entirely 
absent; we may refer, for instance, to the figure of a Jina or 
a Tirthamkara of the Digamvara Jaina creed or of a 
Bhiksatanamirti of Siva. Again, the idea which underlies 
the representation of the nude mother goddess found in India 
from the earliest times onwards is much the same as is 
evident in the so many realistic phalli, ring-stones of pre- 
historic India and Siva-lingas of the historic period. But 
attempts to symbolise and sanctify the principles of virility 
and fecundity were not peculiar to India alone and many 
other nations of the world did the same thing in diverse 
ways." 

1 Cf. Hariland’s article on ‘ Phallicism” in Encyclopedia of Religion and 
Ethics; Wall, Sex and Sex Worship, etc. 
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Two other characteristic features of the Indian images 
in general, which require some notice here, are the sirascakra 
and the prabhavalt. The former represents the halo-circle 
round the head, corresponding to the Greek nimbus, while the 
latter stands for the larger halo round the whole of the divine 
body, really serving the purpose of the stele or the back-slab. 
Griinwedel remarks about the halo round the Buddha heads 
of Gandhara that ‘ the nimbus is borrowed from the Greek 
school, yet it appeared very late in Greek art—in the time 
of Alexander’ (Buddhist Art, p. 86). But originally it 
belonged only to the astral divinities. Coomaraswamy has 
suggested, however, that ‘ the disc of gold placed behind the 
fire-altar to represent the Sun may well be the origin of the 
later prabh@mandala or siragcakra (nimbus).’ * In Gandhara 
it is almost invariably plain; in the Saka-Kushan art of 
Mathura it shows a scalloped border, while in the Gupta 
period though retaining this feature, it is endowed with more 
ornamentation. But several images of the Hindu divinities 
in the Gupta period are represented with comparatively plain 
nimbus. In the medieval sculptures different types of 
SiraScakra are used to decorate the figures, the commonest of 
them taking the shape of a lotus flower in full blossom; another 
common variety is parabolic in shape, with two concentric 
layers of gable decorations at its outer end. Varahamihira 
describes the image of Sirya as having a prabhamandala 
shining with jewels (ratnojjvalaprabhamandalasca). Rao says 
that the sirascakra ‘ should have the form of a circle or a 
full-blown lotus, eleven angulas in diameter, and should be 
away from the head by a distance equal to a third of its 
diameter. This halo-circle is attached to the back of the 
head of images by means of a rod whose thickness is equal 
to one-seventh of the diameter of the siraScakra.’ But the 


1 H.I.1.A., p. 41. He supports his suggestion by saying ‘ Just as the tree 
behind the empty altar or throne, representing Buddha in the early art, remains 
in the later art when the throne is occupied, so the sun-disc behind the fire-altar 
may well have remained there when the deity was first made visible.’ He remarks 
further, ‘It is hard to believe that the nimbus can have originated outside the 
classic area of sun-worship. It may be of Iranian origin, or of Indian origin. 
Ibid., p. 67, fn. 1. 
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description is more appropriate in the case of bronze images 
than in the case of wooden or stone ones. The medieval 
bronze Visnu images from Rungpur, first noticed by D. B. 
Spooner in the Annual Report, Indian Archeological Survey, 
for the year 1911-12 (pp. 152-58, Pls. LXX, LXXI), show 
separate prabhdmandalas attached to their heads. The stone 
or wooden images do not show this separate piece and the 
nimbus is carved on the back of their heads m the same 
piece. The prabhdvali is an ornamental decoration, usually 
elliptical in shape, shown behind the whole body of the 
image; it is sometimes endowed with a number of jvdlas or 
projecting tongues of flame This is really the background 
or the original slab on which the image is carved in very 
high relief. The usual relievo-character of the Indian 
sculptures and their necessary dependence on architectural 
art have been traced by Griinwedel to the ancient Indian 
style of carving in wood. ‘The scholar’s remarks about the 
Buddhist sculptures are very well appilcable to many images 
belonging to the other creeds. He says, ‘ even when figures 
are executed alone they are never represented without an 
aureole, never without attendant accessory figures, and never 
without a wall behind to form a solid background to the 
figure. This fact bears a certain relation to the Indian 
conception of the universe—the constant merging of 
historical persons in a system...... ’ (Buddhist Art, p. 30). 
Though, since this was written, several separate Yaksa, 
Yaksini and similar figures of the Maurya-Sunga and Saka- 
Kushan periods have been discovered in different parts of 
northern India, yet it is principally correct. Coomaraswamy, 
especially with an eye to these ‘ magnificent primitives ’ 
observes the same thing with regard to Gupta art in this 
manner: ‘In the Gupta period the image has taken its 
place in architecture; becoming necessary, it loses its 
importance, and enters into the general decorative scheme 
and in this integration acquires delicacy and repose ° 
(H.I.1.A., p. 71). Occasionally, however, the image is 
partially carved out of the back-slab, portions behind the 
torso, the head and the legs being fully chiselled out, giving 
F-22 
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it the specious appearance of being fully in the round; but — 
it is attached to its background in the extreme ends, thus 
retaining its relievo-character all the same. The prabhdavali 
sometimes contains the emblems special to the god to whose 
image it serves ay the background; while, in the case of 
some principal types of Visnu images (dhruva-beras) the 
ten avatéras are carved on it. In early and late medizval 
Hindu images of northern and eastern India, it commonly 
depicts a scheme of decorative carving on it; thus, in a fully 
complete stele, the order of arrangement of the motifs from 
the pedestal (pithika) upwards is first the leogryph (lion 
upon elephant--gaja-sardila, sometimes the animals bear 
sword-bearers on their backs), then the makara transom, 
above it the hybrid couple (Gandharvas) playing on lute 
and dancing, a little higher up the flying garland-bearers 
(maladhart Vidyadharas) among the clouds and lastly the 
kirttumukha finial. This last motif consists of a grinning 
lion face with protruding goggle eyes and fangs, just placed 
in the top centre of the prabhdvalt, sometimes chains of 
jewel garland issuing out of either corners of its mouth. 
The kala-makara motif in Indonesian art seems to be an 
adaptation of this Indian motif. The age of an image 
belonging to the eastern India can be satisfactorily determined 
with the help of its prabhdvalt. In the earlier period 
it is usually plain, decorated with the scallop or cable design 
at its outer rim and the top is fully rounded (very rarely, the 
whole of it appears in the shape of a rough oblong); the 
kirtiimukha, leogryph, etc., are usually absent. Gradually, 
it becomes torus-shaped with the pointed peak in the top 
centre, and the various motifs named above crowd in. In 
the reliefs of the Sena period, some varieties are also 
characterised by profuse ornamental carvings, reminding one 
of the Hoysala school of Mysore.’ 

The pitha or pithikd, about which something has already 
been said by me in connection with dsanas, is that portion of 

1 This was first observed by Stella Kramrisch in her article on ‘Pala and 


Sena Sculptures’ in Rupam, No. 40. Bhe has also suggested that ‘ The grinning 
face’ really stands for R&ahu in her Hindu Temple. 
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the stone slab on which the image is shown. In its top 
layer, it is usually of the form of a mahambuja or vigva- 
padma, 1.e., a double-petalled lotus, one set of petals point- 
_ ing upwards and the lower set gracefully drooping down: 
the feet of the god or goddess rest on the pericarp (karnikd) 
of the flower. The real pedestal below usually of two or 
more distinct layers is of the paficaratha or saptaratha type. 
triratha and navaratha varieties being uncommon; the rathas 
indicate the re-entrants or facets and their number is never 
even. On these different horizontal sections of the pedestal 
are carved the figures of the donors of the image (usually the 
donor couple are depicted, thus laying stress on the association 
of the wife, i.e.. sahadharmini, with her husband in the 
pious act), the particular mount of the god or goddess ; 
sometimes, though rarely, objects used in the ritual 
worship (i.e., the pajopakaranas) such as a lamp (dipa), 
a bell (ghanta), offering (natvedya), etc., are also figured 
there. In the pedestals of the early medieval period 
and even a little later, the decorations in the shape of lotus 
blossoms with stalks and leaves are far simpler and are usually 
carved in outline; but in those of the later medieval period 
(late Pala and Sena) these are more ornate and the lotus 
blossoms are embossed. The above observations show that 
the image with its accessories, with both the prabhavali and 
the pitha are carved out of the’same slab of stone, thus all 
embodying an organic whole. Such other pithas as the 
bhadrapitha, a brief description of which has already been 
given, are usually made of separate pieces of stone ; these are 
normally broad in their top and bottom sections, the middle 
ones being narrow. Coomaraswamy makes this interesting 
remark about the shape of such pithas, ‘‘ The altar (used in 
Vedic sacrifice) itself, usually wide above and below and 
narrow in the middle ‘ like a woman’s waist,’ is evidently 
the prototype of the dsana and pitha of later images ”’ 
(H-I.1.A., p 41). 

I have reserved the consideration of the various kinds 
of objects placed in the hands of the Hindu images to the last 
part of this chapter. These objects can be classed under 
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several heads like weapons, implements, musical instruments, 
animals and birds, etc., which are the respective attributes 
or emblems of the different members of the Hindu pantheon. 
The weapons that are usually mentioned in iconographic texts 
are cakra, gada, danda, khetaka, dhanus, sara, ankuésa, pasa, 
khadga, parasu, sila, Sakti, vajra, agni, musala and 
khatvanga, etc. Rao not only mentions the above as so many 
important weapons, but adds to the above list three other 
objects such as sankha, tanka and hala which can also 
justifiably be described as such. Sankha is an ordinary 
conchshell which was blown in ancient times by the warriors 
in the battle field for the purpose of inspiring their own 
soldiers with hope and striking terror into the minds of their 
opponents. In the first canto of the Bhagavadgitd, Safijaya 
recounts the names of various gankhas used by the principal 
warriors assembled in the field of Kuruksetra, the special 
Sankha of Vasudeva-Visnu being described as paficajanya (said 
to have been made out of a bone of the demon Paficajana, 
killed by the god). Tanka, a stone-mason’s chisel, and hala, 
a plough-share, really fall under the category of implements, 
but could also be used as offensive weapons in early times. 
Stra is another name of the ploughshare; it is the particular 
emblem of Samkarsana-Baladeva, as tanka is of Siva. Cakra 
is a wheel, the one par excellence held by Visnu being Sudar- 
Sana and the Paficaratra texts like the Ahirbudhnya 
Samhita elaborately describe the latter. In art it is 
represented in two ways, either as a cart wheel (cf. Pl. X, 
Fig. 2; Pl. VIII, Fig. 2) or as an ornamental disc., sometimes 
in the form of a full-blown lotus, the petals serving as the 
spokes. Gada or the Indian club or mace is usually 
represented as thicker than the danda or the ordinary cudgel. 
In the very early representations of this weapon found in 
some Indian coins and seals, no distinction is probably made 
between these two weapons, one form of which seeming to 
have some similarity to the knotted club of Herakles (cf. 
Pl. I, Figs. 12 and 18; Pl. X, Fig. 2; Pl. VIII, Fig. 18 and 
Pl. X, Fig. 4; in the hands of the deity shown in Pl. I, 
Figs, 4, 7, 8 and 13 in Pl. VIII, Fig. 16, the object is shown 
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simply as a short slender cudgel). The mace held in the 
hands of Visnu is known as kawmodaki or kaumodi. 
Sankha, cakra and gada are collectively the attributes 
particular to Visnu, though individually the last two are 
sometimes placed in the hands of other divinities. Khetaka 
is a shield either round or oblong in shape; it is primarily a 
weapon of defence and used to be made of wood, metal or 
skin (on account of its being also made of hide, it is very 
often named carma in iconographic texts). Dhanus and 
sara are a bow and an arrow, and special names are given to 
the bows held by different gods; thus, the bows of Siva and 
Visnu are called pindka and sarnga respectively. The bow 
held by Pradyumna (Manmatha, Kamadeva—the same as 
Mara in the Buddhist mythology) is floral (he is also called 
Puspadhanva) and having arrows five in number (paftcasara). 
Manmatha, the God of love, is sometimes (especially in the 
medigeval period), endowed with a sugar-cane bow. Ankusa 
is an elephant goad and pasa, a noose or lasso used in 
binding one’s enemies; the latter is sometimes shown in the 
form of a snake (ndgapaga). Khadga means a sword and 
various names are used to denote swords particular to different 
deities: the sword of Vasudeva-Visnu is nandaka, while the 
one placed in the hand of the consort of Pradyumna is 
nistrimsga. The special weapons of the consorts of Samba 
and Pradyumna, both sons of Vasudeva-Krsna, are a 
khetaka and nistrimsa respectively, their own weapons 
being a mace and a bow (Brhatsamhita, ch. 57, v. 40— 
Sambasca gadahastah Pradyumnaseapabhrt  suripasca | 
Anayoh striyau ca karye khetakanistrimsa-dharinyau). 
Paragu and gala, the weapons par eacellence of Siva, 
are a battle-axe and a trident, and in their early representa- 
tions are often combined (cf. Pl. I, Figs. 16, 19, 21 and 
Pl. VIII, Fig. 10;- for gala shown separately, see PI. I, 
Fig. 15; Pl. VIM, Figs. 16-18 and Pl. X, Fig. 4). Sakti 
is a spear, the special weapon of Skanda-Karttikeya and 
Durga, while vajra, a  thunder-bolt, is particular to 
Indra and Siva. Vajra seems to have been represented in 
early art in two different ways; one is clublike in appearance, 
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narrow in the middle and wider at both ends (cf. Pl. VIII, 
Fig. 15, in the upper right hand of Siva on a coin of 
Huvishka) and the other is a double-faced weapon ending in 
projecting. prongs at its both hands (cf. Pl. VII, Fig. 16, 
upper right hand; Pl. TX, Fig. 3—a vajra of this variety, 
shown behind its personified form on whose head the right 
hand of Zeus-Indra is placed). Agni shown as a ball of 
fire is placed in one of the hands of Siva-Nataraja; 1t may 
also be depicted as a torch serving the purpose of an incendiary 
weapon. The earliest representation of agni as the 
sacrificial fire (a pot with flames issuing out of it) is found 
in the scene of the miracle of sacrifice (performed by Buddha 
for the conversion of Kasyapa) carved in the eastern 
gateway of Sanchi (in medieval Indian art, it is shown 
in the illustration of the marriage of Siva-Parvati. the 
Kalyanasundaramarti of Siva). Musala is the wooden 
pestle, ‘ an ordinary cylindrical rod of wood capable of being 
used as an offensive weapon *; it is usually placed in one of 
the hands of Samkarsana-Balarima. Khatvdiga is ‘a 
curious sort of club, made up of the bone of the forearm or 
the leg, to the end of which a human skull is attached 
through its foramen’ (Rao). This description shows how 
hideous the weapon was, though in some of its late medieval 
representations, this character 1s somewhat subdued by the 
replacement of the osseous shaft by a well-carved and 
ornamented wooden handle; this weapon is peculiar to the 
awe-inspiring forms of the Devi and her consort Siva, such 
as Camunda and Bhairava. 

I have already referred to the few implements which can 
be improvised as weapons. Other implements are compara- 
tively rare in iconographic art, but in some of the images 
of the Alvars and the Navanmars (the South IndianVisnu- 
bhaktas and Siva-bhaktas, many of whom were historical 
persons) a few such implements are sometimes shown. Sruk 
and Sruva are sacrificial ladles, the usual emblems of Brahma, 
the former for taking out the clarified butter from the butter- 
pot (@jyapitra or ajyasthalt) and the latter for pouring it 
into the sacrificial fire. The same ladle was not used, as the 
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sruk if it came in contact with the fire would be ucchista, and 
it would be improper to put it again into the butter-pot. 
Various kinds of. musical instruments are represented in 
early and late iconographic art, and such names as vind, 
venu or murali, damaru, Sankha, ghanta, mrdanga, karatala, 
etc., are well known. Vda in the Sunga art of Central India 
is shown as a stringed instrument like the Greek harp or lyre; 
the harp-like vind appears for the first time in a Bharhut 
rail pillar, it being placed in the hand of a devata, probably 
the prototype of Sarasvati, the goddess of fine arts and learn- 
ing (cf. Pl. XVII, Fig. 2). Samudragupta is shown playing 
on such a musical instrument in his Lyrist type coins of gold. 
Another mode of depicting it is the long stringed instrument 
somewhat similar to modern esréj, shown in the hands of 
the medieval and modern figures of Sarasvati and 
Vinadharadaksinamiurti of Siva. Venu or murali is the 
bamboo flute usually placed in the hands of some youthful 
figures of Krsna of a comparatively late period. Damaru 
or a small kettle drum played by the hand is one of the 
characteristic emblems of Siva; this was wrongly recognised 
in the upper. right hand of Siva on some coins of Huvishka 
(cf. Pl. VIII, Figs. 18 and 15) by Gardner. Sankha also 
falls under the category of a musical instrument, while 
ghanta is a plain bell usually placed in one of the hands of 
the multi-armed image of Parvati. Mrdanga, a big drum 
wide in the middle and narrow at the ends, is sometimes 
shown as being played by the divine attendants. Karatalas 
are a pair of metal cymbals struck against each other with 
both hands to keep time with the music; these are also rarely 
shown and are usually placed in the hands of the accessories. 

Various other objects which can be recognised in the 
hands of divinities include kamandalu, aksamala, darpana, 
kapdla, pustaka, padma, etc. Kamandalu is a water-pot, 
the special emblem of various deities like Siva, Brahma, 
Parvati and others and is depicted in various ways (for 
some early forms of this, see Pl. I, Figs. 4, 7, 8, 13; PI. 
VIII, Figs. 18, 15, 16). Aksamala, or aksaciira, sometimes 
simply called sitra, a rosary of beads of either rudraksa or 
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kamalaksa variety ‘is found in the hands of Brahma, 
Sarasvati anid Siva, though rarely in association with other 
deities’ (Rao). Darpana is a mirror made of highly polished 
metal as in vogue in ancient times and is one of the attributes 
of certain aspects of the Devi. Pustaka, the special emblem 
of Brahma and Sarasvati, is usually represented in art as a 
manuscript made of palm leaves. Padma, a lotus flower, an 
emblem common to many gods and goddesses, is usually 
depicted in several varieties, such as a lotus-bud, a full-blown 
flower round in shape, or a blue lotus (nilotpala) longish in 
appearance; Rao has shown that in the south Indian 
Bhogasthanakamirtis of Visnu, goddess Sri who stands to 
the right. of the god always holds a full-blown lotus in her 
hand while Bhidevi who is on his left, a nilotpala. The 
same writer has also observed that the South Indian images 
of Surya almost invariably hold two lotus-buds by their stalks 
in their hands while the North Indian ones, two full- 
blossomed lotus flowers. Kapala, the most characteristic 
emblem of some of the fearful aspects of Siva and Parvati, is 
a cup made out of a human skull, to drink wine from which 
is one of the various rites of a Tantric sddhaka. The Chinese 
annals inform us that the victorious leader of the Hiung-nu 
tribe drank out of such a cup made out of the skull of the 
Wu-sun chief who was defeated and killed by him. Siva had 
the skull of Brahma attached to his hand, of which he could 
only get himself rid after severe penances for the sin of 
Brahmanicide (cf. his Bhairavamitrti which is the same 
ag Brahmasiraschedakamirti). Animals and _ birds are 
rarely placed in the hands of the images of deities, a goat 
or ram and deer, and a cock being. the few known to me. 
The Siva figure carved on the Gudimallam Tinga carries 
either a goat or a ram, and in some of the representations of 
the same god on some coins of Kanishka and Huvishka 
an antelope is to be found (cf. Pl. VIII, Figs. 13, 15 and 17). 
The cock which along vith peacock serves as the crest of 
Skanda-Karttikeya, is sometimes, though rarely, placed 
in the hand of the god. 
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One or two words about the ideology underlying this 
custom of placing the diverse objects in the hands of their 
divinities by the Hindu worshippers will not be out of place 
here. I have already drawn the attention of my readers in a 
previous chapter to the views of Macdonell, Rao and Hocart 
about the multiplicity of arms of the Hindu divinities, which 
feature was regarded by some writers like V. A. Smith as a 
monstrosity of the Indian iconographic art. The views of Rao 
and after him Hocart are far more acceptable than that of 
Macdonell. Coomaraswamy has fully shown in his article 
on ‘ Buddhist Primitives’ in his Dance of Siva, how 
Smith’s charge is absolutely untenable. The idea of 
symbolising the manifold activities of the deity, in however 
imperfect a manner, undoubtedly lies at the root of placing 
in these multiple hands the variety of objects noted above. 
In the developed concepts about the numerous members of the 
Hindu pantheon, particular activities were associated with 
the individual units among them. It is no wonder then 
that one or more of these objects came to be regarded as 
special to different gods, though it must not be forgotten that 
the same objects could also appear in the hands of other 
deities in a secondary role. The mythology at the root of 
the varieties of divinities also determined the allocation of the 
objects. Thus, Brahma, one of the members of the Hindu 
Triad in the post-Vedic age, was undoubtedly derived from 
Prajapati, the Vedic god of sacrifice; so, the sruk, sruva and 
pustaka (really the Vedas in manuscript form) became his 
special emblems. Visnu, really a composition of Visnu 
(a Vedic Aditya), Vasudeva and Narayana, and one of the 
two prominent members in the Triad (Brahma, Visnu and 
Siva), has, in his cakra and his mount Garuda, his Vedic 
trait of an aspect of the Sun-gnd fully emphasised, for the 
former is the sun in the shape of a wheel and the latter the 
same deity in his theriomorphic form. But the cakra was 
also conceived as a weapon of war along with his other 
emblem gadad, in order to emphasise his character as the 
chastiser of the wicked. Siva, the last of the Trad, an 
amalgam of the awe-inspiring Rudra of the Vedic texts, the 

39—1854 B. 
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pre-Vedic god of the Indus valley and several other god 
concepts, could very appropriately be endowed with a cudgel, 
a trident and a thunderbolt, the weapons with which he 
destroys the world. But as side by side with this destructive 
aspect, his benignity and omniscience are also characteristic 
of him according to the epic and puranic literature, emblems 
indicative of these traits are not wanting :in his medizval 
representations. Samkarsana (Balarama), the elder brother 
of Vasudeva-Krsna and one of the Vythas in the Paficaratra 
system, had certainly in his composition the traits of a 
harvest or bucolic deity. This idea seems to be at the root of 
his characteristic emblems, viz., a plough-share (hala), some- 
times a pestle used in pounding corn (musala) and the 
drinking vessel (pdnapatra) emphasising his inebriety 
(Varahamihira describes him as Baladevo halapanirmadavi- 
bhramalocanasgca karttavyah | Vibhratkundalamekam 
sankhendumrnalagauratanuh, Brhatsamhita, Ch. 57, V. 36). 


CHAPTER VIII 
CANONS OF ICONOMETRY 


Tt has already been briefly mentioned in the fifth 
chapter that the Indian sculptors used to follow certain rules 
of proportions in the making of images. I have criticised 
the view that the stereotyping of these rules and_ their 
adoption by the artists lay at the root of the gradual 
decadence of Indian iconoplastic art. These canons were 
really the results of the accumulated experience of genera- 
tions of artists; if they were judiciously followed, they would 
not have been injurious to art. T. A. G. Rao, 
who was responsible for the above view criticised by me, 
himself observes, ‘.... the rules arrived at by the Indian 
artists do not appear to be divergent from those evolved by the 
European artists, and if in Indian sculpture the results are 
not good in some instances it is the fault of the artists and 
not attributable to the guide books’ (Elements, etc., Vol. I, 
App. B, p. 8; italics are mine). . In some of the compilations 
containing these rules, it is expressly laid down that the 
divine images must not only be well-proportioned but must 
also be good-looking; the image-maker should visualise in his 
mind’s eye the god to be represented in concrete and then 
should fashion him according to his mental perception, for 
these images are really the aids to the attainment of 
dhydnayoga (Dhydnayogasya samsiddhyai pratimalaksanam 
smrtam | Pratimakarako marttyo yathidhydnarato bhavet— 
Sukranitisdra, TV, 147). But as very few sculptors could be 
successful in turning out really beautiful images (Sarea@ngath 
sarvaramyo hi kascillakse prajdyate), it would be better that 
all divine images conform to the correct proportions as laid 
down in the sastras, for ‘ beautiful is that image which is 
made according to the canons detailed in the sdstras,—no 
other is so’ (Sdstramanena yo ramyah sa ramyo ndnya eva 
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hi). The practice of stereotyping these rules of proportions 
in the fashioning of human figures was not peculiar to the 
Indian artists alone, but was also adopted by many ancient 
nations of the world. W. W. Hyde says, ‘ The doctrine of 
human proportions is very ancient, originating in Egyptian 
art.’ ’ The first canon employed by the Egyptians in the 
time of the Ancient. Empire, ‘ divides an erect human 
figure over 18 squares, the highest of which ends, not at the 
top of the head, but at the top of the brow, thus leaving the 
dome of the skull outside, as well as the head-dresses or 
crowns which the Egyptian monuments display in such great 
variety.’ * Hyde remarks very properly that the greatest 
artists—architects, painters and sculptors of all times have 
tatght and practised the doctrine that certain proportions 
are beautiful, e.g., the proportion of the height of the head 
or the length of the foot to the whole body.* In modern 
times, we have only to mention such names as those of da 
Vinci, Duerer, Raphael and Flaxman. In Greek days there 
were many artists who formulated such canons of proportions. 
I have already stated that there were different schools 
of sculptors in ancient Hellas such as Old Attic, Old Argive, 
Polyclitan, Argive, Sicyonian or Lysippan, etc., which were 
distinguished from one another on the basis of the fixed 
proportions of the parts of the human figure. These pro- 
portions were written down by subsequent artists and 
art-historians for the help and guidance of later sculptors 
and painters. E. A. Gardner tells us that ‘theoretical 
works upon the principles of sculpture were written by 
several of the most distinguished artists of antiquity; but - 
none of these have been preserved to us... -. Later 
compilers have recorded many opinions or statements, often 
without acknowledgement which we can trace with more or 


1 Olympic Victor Monuments and Greek Athletic Art, p. 67. 

2 Jean Capart, Egyptian Art, p. 156. 

3 W. W. Hyde, op. cit., p. 68. I shall presently show that in ancient and 
medieval India, the length of the face (from the chin to the beginning of the hair- 
line—kegarekha) or the inside length of the outstretched palm was the bigger unit 
known as tala in terms of which the whole height of the body was calculated, 
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less certainty to these lost treatises.’ Polyclitus, who 
flourished in the 5th century B.C. and was most probably 
a pupil of Ageladas of Argos, was one of the first to write 
such a work dealing with the proportions of the body; he 
embodied these rules in a sculpture named as the ‘Doryphorus’ 
(the treatise as well as the sculpture was described in the 
Greek works on art as the Canon). Euphranor, the 
Corinthian, who flourished in the fourth century B.C. and 
who was both a sculptor and a painter, also wrote upon 
colouring and proportion; his study of proportion seems to 
indicate at once an imitation of Polyclitus and a departure 
from his Canon.* In the Hellenistic age such treatises 
became quite common, and this fact was not a little due to 
the influence of the great artist of this age, Lysippus, one 
of the most prolific sculptors of ancient Hellas. He was 
looked upon by the later Hellenistic artists and art-critics 
as the most academic of sculptors; he revolutionised the 
system) of proportions adopted by his predecessors such as 
Polyclitus and others and introduced many _ technical 
innovations and improvements which he derived from a 
direct and thorough study of nature. The activities of the 
two artists of the Pergamene school, viz., Antigonus and 
Xenocrates (3rd-2nd century B.C.), who were both writers 
on art and practical sculptors, can be directly traced to the 
school of Lysippas. They ‘ are cited by Pliny as authorities; 
and very probably their works commonly served as a basis 
for the treatises of the later writers ’ (EK. A. Gardner, op. cit., 
p- 2). Most of the artists mentioned above not only made 
figures of mere mortal men such as the Greek athletes, where 
they could display their keen sense of modelling the human 
body, but also fashioned divine images, such as those of 
Zeus, Hera, Nike, Aphrodite and a host of other Greek 
deities. It is needless to state that in the latter class of 


1 B. A. Gardner, A Handbook of Greek Sculpture, p. 2. One can compare 
with the above statement my remarks in the first chapter about the indebtedness 
of various Indian writers on iconcgraphy and iconometry to their predecessors. 

2 WH. A. Gardner, op. cit., p. 404. ‘ He evidently adopted unusually slender 
forms, in a reaction against the solid and heavy building of the Polyclitan athlete.’ 
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sculptures also, the artists followed certain canons of 
proportions, according to the tradition of their respective 
schools. I have stated in the first chapter of this book that 
secular images used also to be made in ancient and medieval 
India. A. N. Tagore thinks that the canons of proportions 
which are incorporated in ancient and medieval Indian 
Silpasastras were only applicable in the case of images 
intended for worship and the artist was ‘free in all other 
cases, to follow his own art instinct.’ Such might or 
might not have been the case; but it is more probable that 
in their secular images also, the Indian artists, like the 
Greek and Egyptian ones, followed some recognised rules of 
proportions. 

In India, as well as in other ancient countries of the 
world, the deities were mostly conceived anthropomorphi- 
cally and represented as mortals in mythology and art. The 
affinity between the mortals and the immortals lay not 
merely in this anthropomorphism, but it also lay deeper. 
When Euhemerus explained the members of the Greek 
pantheon as ordinary men who had lived and acted in this 
world in bygone days, he was really giving expression to the 
very common tendency of the human mind to endow the 
deities with human emotions and passions. I have drawn 
the attention of my readers in the second chapter of this 
book to the Rgvedic description of the deities as divo naras, 
nrpegas (‘ men of the sky,’ ‘ kings of men ’), etc; innumerable 
again, are the myths narrated in the Vedic, Epic and Puranic 
literature where the denizens of the heavens appear like mere 
men, living their lives of joys and sorrows. In later times 
in India, from the iconographic and iconometric points of 
view, this likeness is always present. Leaving aside the 
theriomorphic or therio-anthropomorphic divinities, even those 
gods or goddesses endowed with more limbs than are natural, 
really present cases of exaggerated anthropomorphism. 
In the proportional heights assigned to different types of 


1 A. N. Tagore, Some Notes on Indian Artistic Anatomy, p. 3. He explains 
the line ‘ Sevya-sevaka-bhavesu pratimalaksanam smrtam,' thus, ‘ Images shonid 
conform to prescribed types when they are ta be contemplated in the spirit of worship.’ 
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divine images in early iconometric texts, we recognise the 
heights attained by several types of men in India. The 
Indians from a fairly early period believed in the existence 
of five different types of men (paficamanusyavibhaga), 
which might or might not have ethnic bases. ‘These five 
classes, according to Varahamihira, are Hamsa, Saéa, 
Rucaka, Bhadra and Mdlavya, who are born when the 
planets Jupiter, Saturn, Mars, Mercury and Venus are 
ascendant respectively." The height as well as the girth of 
the Humsa type of men is laid down by the same author as 
96 angulas, the height and girth of the four other classes 
exceeding by three angulas each from the same of its 
immediate predecessor (1.e., a Sasa type of man will be 99 
an., a Rucaka—102 an., a Bhadra—105 an. and a Malavya— 
108 an.).’ 

Now, images of different gods and goddesses conformed 
to the two of the various proportional heights mentioned 
above, viz., the first and the last. The astatala images,— 
figures of goddesses usually were made according to this 
height (cf. V. 88 in the Pratimamanalaksanam, edited by 
P. Bose, which reads: Dirgham castamukham kuryad 
devinam laksanam budhaih), though there were also several 
gods who were shown up to this stature,—were those which 
were 96 angulas. just as high as a Hamsa type, according to 


1 Brhatsamhita, ch. 68, vv. 1-2 :— 
Taragrahairbalayutaih svaksetrasvoccagaiscatustayagath | 
Paficapurusah pragasta jayante tanaham vaksye || 
Jivena bhavati hamsah saurena gasah kujena rucakasca | 
Bhadro budhena balina méaiavyo daityapujyena || 
2 Brhatsamhita, ch. 68, v. 7: Sannavatirangulanaém vyayamo dirghaia ca 
hamsasya! Sasarucakabhadramdlavyasamjnitastryangulavivrddhyd. An explanation 
is necessary about the height and girth being the same of each of the different classes 
of men. They are really nyagrodhaparimandala types, in which the height of the 
figure is equal to the measurement from the middle finger-tip of one hand to the 
same of the other, both arms being fully extended each way in the same line with 
the chest. Vydyama or prthutaé has been explained by Utpala as ‘ prasdritabhujad- 
vayasya pramanem.’ This is one of the most important characteristic signs of the 
Mahapurusas (Mahapurusalaksanas) and Utpala quotes the following couplet from 
Pardéara to elucidate it further -—Ucchradyah parinahastu yasya tulyam Saririnah | 
Sa narah parthivo jieyo nyagrodhaparimandalah. For further observations on this 
term, the reader is referred to my Pratimalaksanam (Cal. Univ. Press), pp. 21-24, 
17-79. 
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Varahamihira; as I shall presently show, it was also the 
height of a samaparimaéna or madhyama class of image. 
The height of the Malavya variety of men, viz., 108 an., 
on the other hand, exactly corresponded to the navatala 
images, which were grouped by the same author among the 
pravara or the best class of images. It should be noted 
that from the descriptions given of the five different kinds 
of men, the Mdlavya seems to be the best and the heights of 
the Mdalavya and Hamsa varieties of men alone are 
uniform.” The Matsyapurana evidently refers to the Malavya 
type, when it says that the man who measures 9 tdlas 
from the top of the head to the bottom of the feet and 
whose arms reach the knees are greatly respected by the gods 
(ch. 145, v. 10: Apddatalamastako navatilo bhavet tu 
yah | Samhatajanubahusca  datvatairabhipijyate). The 
physical features of the former, which are enumerated by 
Varahamihira, contain several of the major mahdpurusa- 
laksanas, which are also the characteristic signs of a Buddha 
or a god. The verse reads: Malavyo naganasah samabhu- 
jayugalo janusampraptahasto mamsaih  piirnangasandhih 
samaruciratanurmadhyabhage krsasca | Paftcastau cordh- 
vamasyam srutivivaramapi tryangulonam ca tiryagdiptaksam 
satkapolam samasitadagsanam natimamsddharostham. One 
among these features, viz., ‘ the full fleshy limbs and joints 
of the body,’ typically emphasises one of the particular 
traits of the ideal divine figure in Indian art.* 

1 Brhatsamhita, ch. 57, v. 380. 

2 Bhadra type, as we have seen, measures 105 an.; but in verse 18 of the 
chapter on Paficamanusyavibhaga (ch. 68), Varahamihira tells us that such men 
are 84 an. high (Angulani navatisca sadinanyucchrayena); Utpala reconciles this dis- 
crepancy by commenting that when such a type of man attains to the height of 105 
an., he becomes a sdrvabhauma monarch (Yadi pafcottaramangulasatam vyayamena 
dairghyena ca bhavati tadé sakalavaninathah sarvabhaumo raja bhavatityarthah). 
But in the case of two other types, viz., Sasa and Rucaka, the commentator does nat 


care to make any remark about this discrepancy; in verses 21 and 29 of the same 
chapter in the Brhatsamhita, the respective heights of the two are given as 92 and 
100 angulas, 

3 This is mamsath pirnangasandhih which has been commented ou by Utpala 
as mamsaih paripirnah ‘sarvangasandhayo yasya1 Anulvandasthirityarthah. The 
Sukranitisara lays down that those images in which the joints, bones, veins and 
arteries are hidden, are always auspicious (IV. 4,146—Gudhasandhyasthidhamanit 
Sarvada saukhyavarddhini). 
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In order to understand the canons of iconometry clearly, 
it is necessary to know something about the meaning and 
usage of certain teehnical terms denoting the different ways 
in which an image can be measured. The Vaikhdnasdgama 
mentions six such ways of measurement (m4nas), viz., mana, 
pramana, unmdna, parimana, upamana and lambaména.’ 
Tt also gives various synonyms of each of these terms, 
incidentally explaining the significance of each. Rao, on 
the basis of this text, writes, ‘ Mana is the measurement 
of the length of a body; praména is that of its breadth, 
that is, a linear measurement taken at right angles to and 
in the same plane as the m&na; measurements taken at 
right angles to the plane, in which the ména and praména 
measures have been noted, are called unmdéna, which 
obviously means the measure of thickness; parimana is the 
name of the measurement of girths or of the periphery of 
images; upamana refers to the measurements of inter- 
spaces,....j; and lastly, lambamana is the name given 
to measurements taken along plumb lines.”* Early texts, 
both iconometric and general, use many of these terms in 
the technical sense appropriate to each, though in several 
instances some difference in meaning is noticeable. It 
will be of interest here to refer to the section on iconometry 
in the Brhatsamhita and see what terms are used there to 
denote the different kinds of measurement followed in 
image-making. Verses 1-28 of chapter 57 of this work 
deal with several iconometrical details and in these 28 verses 
many such terms occur. The word pariména, occurring 


1 Vaikhénasagama, as quoted by T. A. G. Rao, op. cit., Vol. I, App. B, 
p. 60 -—Ecam ménani bhacanti] Ménem praménamunméanem parimanamupamanom 
lembamanamiti sanmandni. It clearly enjoins that etaissenménairyutam beram 
karayet. 

2 T. A. G. Rao, op. cit., Vol. I, App. B, pp. 4-5. The various synonyms of 
the 6 kinds of measurements as laid down in the Vaskh@nasigama sre :—ména— 
ayama, Gyata, dirghe; pramana—vistara, vistria, tara, visrti, visrla, vyésa, visarite, 
sipula, tala, cviskembha, ctfala; unmaéna—bohala, nicre(?), ghana, ucchréya, tunga, 
unnaia, udaya, utsedha, ucca, nizkrama, niskris, nirgama, nirgais, rudra; patimana 
—marge, pravegana, nata, parinaha, erti, éerte; upamana—nicrta, vivara, antara ; 
lambamaéna—satra, alambana (or according to another reading--siitra, lambane, 
unmita) Reo’s enumeration of the above synonyms evidently on the basis of the 
text is a bit faulty; his errors are corrected” here. 
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only in verses 3 and 28, is used in the same sense as — 
praména occurring in verse 1, meaning simply measure- 
ment; the latter, however, when used in verses 8 and 23, 
undoubtedly means width measurement (in verse 16 it 
means the inter-space measurement—kanthaddvadasa 
hrdayam hrdayannabhi ca tatpramainena). The measure- 
ment of width is also denoted by such ‘terms as vistirna 
(4, 13. 15, 25), vitata (5), prthula (5), vistara (6), vipula 
(9—vaipulya in 22), prthuta; the measurement of length 
is indicated by the words, dairghya (4, 15), ayata (4, 18; 
in verse 9 it means length sidewise), dirgha (18); the 
measurement of height is denoted by ucchraya (10), adyama 
(14), mana (17), utsedha (19); the terms parindha (as many 
as seven times—in 14, 15, 18, 21, 22, 24 and 26) and 
paridhi (twice—in 22 and 23) are used to denote the girth 
or periphery of particular parts of images; antara in verses 
10 and 24 undoubtedly refers to inter-space measurement, 
while vedha in verse 23 denotes depth. Utpala in the 
course of his comment on the above verses introduces a few 
other terms not used in the text; thus, he explains the 
term ucchraya by auccya (10), ayama by viskambha (14— 
adyamato viskambhadityarthah, but compare the Vatkhana- 
sigama text quoted above, where viskambha is used 
as a synonym of pramdna, i.e., the width measure- 
ment), parinaha by parimadndalya (22—tat parinahastayoh 
parimandalyam) and vedha by gambhirya (23). The words 
mina, unmdina and pamana occur in the Jaina Kalpasitra 
in its description of Mahavira’s body; the passage, 
man’-unmanappamana-padipunna - sujaya-savv-imga-sumdar- 
dmgam, has been translated by Jacobi as ‘ a boy on whose 
body all limbs will be well-formed, and of full volume, 
weight and length’ (S.B.E., XXII, p. 221). But in the 
light of the above observations, the three words ought to 
be rendered a little differently. The ancient writers 
themselves do not appear to have been sure of their minds. 
Thus, the dwellers of the Svetadvipa, visited by Narada 
while he was trying to see the great god Hari, the original 
prakrti of Narayana, are described in ‘the Mahabharata as 
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sama-manonmanah (Vangavasi edition, XII, 335, 10). 
Now, mana meaning height in this passage, unmdna ought 
to mean width (here the measurement from the middle finger 
tip of the one hand to that of the other, when both the 
arms are outstretched opposite ways in the same line with 
the chest). This is really the nyagrodhaparimandala sign of 
the Mahapurusas, about which something has already been 
said; so this sense fits ill with the one which has been 
given to unmdna by Rao, viz., thickness. Nilakantha 
wrongly explains this Mahabharata passage in his 
commentary when he writes, mdnasconmdano’pamdnasca 
samau yesdm te, for there can be no question of the 
upamanas (the measurement of the interspaces) being the 
same as the mana (height) and unmana (really vydma or 
vydyama, as explained above). I have suggested elsewhere 
that the words mé@na-unmdna-ppamana in the Jaina text 
quoted above should be translated as ‘ (a body whose) mana 
and unmana are pamana, t.e., full and equal’ (the word 
pamdina being not used in its technical sense here).’ It 
has been shown that the term parinaha, according to the 
Vaikhainasagama, is a synonym of parimana which has been . 
explained by Rao as the measurement of the girth or 
periphery. Now, Paragara, as quoted by Utpala, while 
describing the nyagrodhaparimandala sign, uses the term 
parinadha in the sense of vydyama. It is also used in the 
same sense in the Matsyapurdna, whose author fully 
explains it.” 

It is time now to explain the significance of the different 
units, angula and tala, in terms of which the height of the 
Indian images was measured. The former came to be 
regarded as a constituent of the latter and was more 
universal in its application, inasmuch as it was used not 

1 Pratimalaksanam, C. U. Press, p. 78; or if unmdana ig taken to mean 


height in the Kalpasitra and Mahabharata passages, then mana, which may mean 
any kind of measurement, should signify vyayama. 

2 Matsyapurana, Vangavasi edition, Ch. 42, verses, 61-2: Mahadhanur- 
dharageaiva tretayam cakravarttinah 1 Sarvvalaksanapiirnaste. nyagrodhapariman- 
dalah || Nyagrodhau tu smrtau bahia vyamo nyagrodha ucyate | Vyamena tucchrayo 
yasya ata iirddhvantu dehinah| Samocchrayah partnako nyagrodhaparimandatah|! 
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only in the measurement of the height as the tala mainly 
was, but also was used in the other varieties of measurements 
referred to above. The term angula served as a unit of 
measurement in India from very early times. In the first 
verse of the Purusasikta (R. V., X. 90), the Purusa is 
described as covering the whole universe and at the same 
time outreaching it by 10 angulas (Sa. bhiimim visvato 
ortvd atyatisthaddasangulam). In the Satapatha Brahmana 
(X. 2. 1, 2), the author says that Prajapati measures the 
fire-altar by finger-breadths; for the sacrifice being a man, 
it is by means of him that everything is measured here ; 
these fingers are his lowest measure (tasyaisavamd matra 
yadangulayah) and the measurement is taken with the help 
of this lowest measure. The Sulbasitras, which contain the. 
rules for the construction of raised altars (vedis and agnis) 
used in the performance of nitya and kamya yajfias, 
frequently refer to this unit in giving the measure of the 
different sections of the altars." Three different kinds 
of angulas are described in the iconometric texts of a 
comparatively late period; these are mandngula, matraingula 
and dehalabdhangula. The first is some sort of an absolute 
unit, it being derived from the width measurements of some 
natural objects. The Brhatsamhitd lays down that a mote 
in the sunbeam filtering through a lattice is known as 
paramanu. <A rajas (a speck of dust) is made up of eight 
such paramanus; a balagra (the tip of one single hair), a 
liksa (the egg of a louse), a yika (a louse), a yava 
(barley-corn) and an angula are each made up of eight 
units of its preceding object, a balagra measuring the same 
as eight particles of dust.” But this type of angula could 
hardly have been used as the unit of measurement by the 


1‘ A vedi is a raised altar on which the yajfia was performed and on which 
sat the persons performing the ceremony, namely, the sacrificer, the Hota, the 
Adhvaryu, the Rtvik, etc. An agnt is an altar for keeping the fire’; J.I.S.0.A., 
Vol. VII, p. 39. 

2 Brhatsamhita, Ch. 57, verses 1-2: Jdlantarage bhanaw yadanutaram 
daréanam rajo yatil Tadvindyat paramanum prathamam  taddhi pramananam || 
Poraménurajobalagraliksayukam yavo'ngulam ceti! Astagunani yathottaramangu- 
lamekam bhavati sankhya || 
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iconographers of ancient and medizval India. The width 
of eight barley-corns placed side by side is far thicker than 
the same of the unit which was adopted by the artists in 
measuring the different sections of images. There is ‘the 
second type of angula known as matrangula or a unit 
of the relative type. This is arrived at on the basis 
of ‘the length of the middle digit of the middle finger 
of either the sculptor or the architect, or of the rich 
devotee who causes a temple to be built or an image 
to be set up’ (Rao). This relative measurement was 
perhaps adopted by the image-makers and the temple- 
builders for first ascertaining the height of a temple or an 
iinage, before they set to work out the other unit on the 
dehalabdha basis; but the latter, as I shall presently show, 
was principally adopted in the case of images alone. 
Another manner in which the mdatrangula was reached is 
referred to by the author of the Sukranitisdra; this is the 
fourth part of one’s own fist (ch. IV, Sec. 4, Verse 82, 
Svasvamustescaturtho’mso hyangulam parikirttitam). In 
the Pratimamanalaksanam edited by P. Bose, we find 
in the first line of the fourth verse practically the same 
definition of angula (Pallavanam caturbhago mapanamgulika 
smrta). Here the word pallava is used in place of mustt, 
pallava evidently meaning the palm of the hand (kara- 
pallava, cf. the use of the word in the same sense in the 
Raghuvamsa, III, 7—Lateva samnaddha-manojiapallava) ; 
the fourth part of one’s fist and the same of the middle of 
one’s palm are equal in measurement. But the question is 
whose palm or fist is it to be? Will it be that of the 
sculptor, the architect or of the rich devotee? The word 
sva in the Sukranitisdra passage is significant. The same 
word occurs in the first line of the fourth verse of the 
Brhatsamhita (ch. 57), where the author describes the 
length and the breadth of the face of an image; it reads— 
Svairangulapramanairdvadasga vistirnamayatam ca mukham. 
Utpala’s commentary on the above line is very interesting ; 
for it gives us a sure clue to the meaning of the word sva. 
It reads—Yasmdat kasthat pasdinadikadva pratima kriyate 
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taddairghyam pithapramanavivarjitam dvadasabhaga- 
vibhaktam kriva tatraiko bhago navadhaé karyah so’ ngula- 
sanjna bhavati | Yasmadastadhikamangulasatam pratima- 
pramanam vaksyatt | Svairangulapramanairiti | Prati- 
mayah  svairatmiyairangulapramanairmukham —vadanam 
dvddasangulani vistirnam vipulamayatam ca dirgham 
karyam. : 

It can be freely translated thus :—‘ The term angula 
is derived in this manner; first, the height of the block of 
wood or stone out of which the image is to be made, 
leaving aside that portion of it on which the pedestal is ‘to 
be shown, should be divided into 12 equal parts ; when one 
of the latter is again divided into 9 equal parts, each of 
these subdivisions is equivalent to the angula unit, thus, 
the height of an image is 108 angulas; lastly, the length 
and the breadth of the face of the image should be 12 such 
angulas, 1.e., the angula of the image itself.’ This is 
really the dehalabdha angula or dehangula which certainly 
was the principal basis of the various kinds of image- 
measurements referred to above. But one remark can be 
made with regard to Utpala’s manner of defining the term 
angula. He says it is the 108th part of the measured 
material from which the image is to be made, only leaving 
~ out the pedestal (pitha). If by pitha, he means the stele 
(the pithika or pindika and prabhdvali combined) of the 
image, then he is quite correct. But if he means only the 
pedestal, then some difficulty will arise; because, from the 
portion of the material without the pedestal not only the 
image itself, but also the sirascakra (halo) of the image as 
well as the top section of the prabhdvali was carved out. 
The basis of this dehalabdha angula is also described in 
more or less the same way in several other texts. Thus, the 
Hayasirsa Patcaratra says—Abhipretapramdnantu navadha 
pravibhajayet | Navame  bhaskarairbhakter-bhagah  sva- 
ngulamucyate, i.e., the desired length (of the image) should 
be divided 9 times, each of these divisions should again be 
subdivided 12 times (bhdskara—daditya—12 ddityas), one of 
these subdivisions is then called an angula. The Ndarada- 
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purana makes a similar statement in these lines :— 
Vimbamanantu navadhé  procchrayat samvibhajya vai | 
Bhagam bhagam tato bhiiyo bhaveddvadagadha dvija | 
Tadangulam syadvimbasyeti.* In all the above texts the 
division into 108 parts (9 x 12) refers to navatdla images only, 
not to images of larger (dasatala or uttamadasatala) or 
smaller (astatala, saptatala, etc.) proportions. That images 
measuring 108 angulas of their own were the commonest 
ones in ancient India is proved by Varahamihira’s observa- 
tion that the figures of Rama, the son of Dagaratha, and of 
Bali, the son of Virocana, should be 120 angulas in height; 
the other groups of images belonging to the best, medium 
and inferior varieties are each less by 12 angulas from 
itg immediately preceding. one, i.e., the best type of 
image should be less than 120 angulas by 12, i.e., 108 
angulas, the medium one 12 an. less than 108 (i.e., 96) 
and the inferior one 84 an.” The Vaikhadnasagama (ch. 22) 
supplies us with further interesting information in this 
connection; it lays down: Berotsedham tattalavasena 


i Both the above extracts are from Haribhaktivilisa, vilisa 18. The Agni- 
purana says the same thing in the couplet—Silim Silpi tu navadha vibhajya nava- 
me’mgake 1 Sirpa (should be Sérya)-bhaktaih Silayintu bhagam svangulamucyate. 
It should bé noted that praména in the Hayaéirsa extract means length or height; 
but the words mana and ucchraya (or ucchraéya) in the Ndradapurdna passage are 
appropriately used. 

2 Brhatsamhita, ch. 57, v. 80; Dagarathatanayo Rémo Raligca vairocanth 
gatam vimgam 1 Dvadasahanya sesth pravarasamanyinaparimanah. Utpala’s com- 
mentary on it is worth quoting: Dasarathaputro Ramah1 Virocanaputragca Balih } 
Vimésatyadhikamangulasatam karyamityarthah 1 Anyah pratima dvadasakadvadasaka- 
hinatvena pravarasamaé nyiinaparimanah bhavantil  Vimésatyadhikadangulaégat- 
addvadasangulanyapasyastadhikam gatamangulanam pratima pradhana bhavati | 
Tato’pi doddasakamapdsya sannavatyangulasama madhyama bhavatil Tato'pi 
dvadasakamapasya caturagityangula nyinaparimana pratima bhavatil  Svairangula- 
pramanairdvadasavistirnamayatam ca mukham’-ityanena nydyena ya pratimokta 
sastangulam  gatamadhikam bdhavatil Yadatroktam ‘‘ Dasarathatanayo Ramo 
Baligca vairocanih gatam vimsam"’ ityasmin  dvadasanamangulanamadhikanam 
tairadhikena parimanah karyah sarvavayavanam | Evam hinatoe ‘pyanupata 
evetyanuktam jidyata itt. 

It may be incidentally remarked here that an image of Bali the demon king 
is mentioned along with that of Daéaratht Rama, one of the incarnatory forms of 
Visnu. But Bali's image was an object of veneration to the devout Vaisnavas, for 
he was one of the greatest devotees of Vasudeva-Visnu. This is the reason why the 
images of the Alvars and the Nayanmars were so very frequently given important 
positions in South Indian Vaisnava and Saiva shrines respectively. 
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vibhajyaikamgam dehalabdhangulam tadastamsam yavamitt 
i.e., one part (unit) arrived at by dividing the whole height 
of the image according to its tala is a dehalabdhangula, 
while one-eighth part of the latter is a yava. It means 
that if the image be a dasatala one, then 1/120th part of it is its 
angula, and if an astatala one, 1/96th part of it is its ahgula 
and so on. In the light of the above observation, Fleet's 
criticism of the term svena=svamanena is not applicable in 
the case of iconometry; he writes: ‘As regards the 
expression sva-mdnena, it stands to reason that the measures 
must be taken according to an angula or cubit which is of 
a fixed standard length, not according to the varying finger- 
breadths and cubits of individuals who are to be measured ’ 
(J-R.A.S., 1911, pp. 208-09). Again, higher units of 
length measurement used in texts, such as kisku, prajapatya, 
etc., have no place in iconometry ; these are undoubtedly 
the derivatives of manangula." But the iconometric texts 
especially of a comparatively late period frequently use. 
various synonyms of an afgula of the relative variety and of 
its higher multiples ; it may be noted that many of these 
synonyms are of a figurative nature. Thus, a space of an 
angula is called indu (moon—and there is one moon), of two 
angulas, aksi and paksa (two eyes and two fortnights), of 
three angulas, agni (sacrificial fire of three kinds: gdarha- 
patya, -Ghavaniya and daksina), rama (three Rdmas: 
Dasarathi, Bhargava and Balarama), guna (three gunas : 
sattva, rajas and tamas) etc.’ 


1 The following is the measure :— 
24 angulas or manangulas make 1 kisku 
25 44 . », I prajapatya 
26 ys ra », 1 dhanurgraha 
27 Fe - » 1 dhanurmusti 
4 dhanurmustis », 1 danda. 
Rao correctly remarks that ‘ the measure called danda is employed in ascertaining 


large lengths like that, for instance, of a street in a village’; Rao, op. cit., Vol. I, 
App. B., p. 2. 


2 The Vaikhanasdgama supplies us with the following list :—1 angula=marti, 


indu, vigsvambhara, moksa, ukta; 2 angulas=kaléa, golaka, asvini, yugma, brahmana, 
vihaga, aksi, paksa; 3 angulas=agni, rudraksi (three eyes of Rudra), guna, arna, 
kala, sala, rama, varga, madhya; 4 angulas=veda, pratistha, jati, kara, abjajanana 
(4 faces of Brahma, born of lotus), yuga, turya, turiya; 5 angulas=visaya, indriya, 
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I have already suggested that the other relative angula 
unit (viz., that based on the width of the middle digit of the 
medius of either the sculptor, architect or the rich devotee) 
might have been sometimes first adopted for ascertaining 
the height of the image and then the second variety of 
matrangula was worked out for the detailed measurements ; 
but this was done on rare occasions when the images were 
life-size ones. There was another mode of first settling the 
full height of the image. Varahamihira tells us that an 
image measuring one cubit (hasta) in height is auspicious, 
one two cubits high bestows riches, and those images 
that are three or four cubits in height ensure benefit and 
plenty." This shows that another unit of measurement, 
a higher one, was also adopted by the image-makers in 
fixing the required height of the image. The height of 
those images which were meant to be enshrined in temples. 
was also based on the same of the door of the particular 
temple. Thus, Varahamihira informs us that the height 
of the pedestal of the image should be three parts of the 
height of the shrine door less the eighth part, when the latter 
is divided into eight parts, and the height of the image 
should be twice that of the pedestal.” The author, 


bhita, isu, suptatistha, prthivi; 6 angulas—karma, anga, rasa, samaya, gayatri, 
krttika, kumaranana (six faces of Kumara or Skanda-Karttikeya), kausika, rtu; 7 
angulas=patala, muni (seven rsis), dhatu, loka, usnik, rohini, dvipa, anga, 
ambhonidi; 8 angulas=lokapaia (Astadikpalas, the guardians of the eight quarters), 
naga, uraga, vasu, anustup, gana; 9 angulas=brhati, graha (navagrahas), randhra 
(navadvara, the 9 doors or orifices of the body), Nanda (Nava nandah, the nine 
Nanda Kings of Magadha), sitra; 10 angulas=dik, pradurbhava, ndadi, pankt; 
11 angulas=rudra (Ekadaéa Rudras), tristup; 12 angulas=vitasti, mukha, tala, 
yama, arka (Sirya—Aditya), rasi, jagatt; 138 angulas=atijagat; 14 angulas = 
manu, Sakvart; 15 an.=atisakvart, tithi; 16 an.=kriyd, astt, indukala; 17 an.= 
atyasti; 18 an.=smrti, dhrti; 19 an.=atidhyti; 20 an.=krii; 21 an.=prakrts; 
22 an.=Gkrti; 23 an.=vikrti; 24 an.=samskrti; 25 an.=atikrti; 26 an.=utkrti; 
27 an.=naksatra (there are 27 stars or constellations —Aévini, Bharani, Krttika, 
Rohini, etc.). Rao, op. cit., Vol. I, App. B, pp. 59-60; a few. errors emended here 
have crept in Rao’s translation of this part of the Vaikhanasagama, rbid., pp. 3-4. 

1 Brhatsamhita, ch. 57, v. 49: Saumya. tu hastamatra vasuda hastadva- 
yocchrta pratima 1 Ksemasubhiksaya bhavet tricatur-hastapramana ya. Here the 
use of the word pramana is to be noted; it means height or length measurement. 

2 Brhatsamhitaé, ch. 57, v. 3: Devagaradvarasyastamsonasya  yastrti- 
yo'msah | ‘Tatpindikapramanam pratima taddvigunaparimana || 

41—1854 B. 
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however, is a little roundabout in his manner of referring 
to the height of the image and its pedestal. Another simpler 
way of fixing it in relation to the shrine door is mentioned 
in the Hayasgirsa Paficaratra; it says that the measure of 
the height of the door (shrine door) should be divided 
into 8 equal parts; two of these parts should constitute 
the height of the image and one part of it divided into 
three parts, the height of the pedestal, which should be 
neither too high nor too low.* It is to be noted that 
the surface of the pedestal should be square, its length 
and breadth measuring the same as the height of the image 
proper, according to some texts, but its height should be 
half the height of the image.” The above details generally 
apply to the dhruva-beras (in the case of Visnu images) or 
acala variety of images (they may also be applicable to 
calacala variety). The Matsyapurdna distinctly says that 
those images which are meant for worship in the private 
chapels of the house-holders should never measure more than 
a digit of the thumb or a vitast? (one span) at the utmost, 
while those that are to be enshrined in palaces, 1.e., temples, 
should measure not more than 1/16th part of the whole 
height of the latter; one should make an image up to this 
height (this is the uttama or best class) or less than it (of 
the madhyama, i.e., middling, or kanistha, i.e., the lowest 
class) according to his means, but on no account should the 


1 = Hayasirsa as quoted by Gopala Bhatta: Dvdarocchrayasya yanmana- 
mastadha tattu karayet1 Bhagadvayena pratimam tribhagikrtva tat punch | 
Pindiké bhagatah karyd natinica nacocchrita|| But the Matsyapurana (ch. 2658, 
vv. 24-25) with the addition of one line to the above supplies us with the in- 
formation identical with that given by the Brhatsamhita; after the first line 
dvarocchrayasya, etc., is placed—Bhagamekam tatastyaktva parigistantu yad 
bhavet; then follow two lines similar to the above quoted from the Hayaégirsa. 

2 Naradapaftcaratra, as quoted by Gopala Bhatta: Vimbamandd yatha 
pitham kuryad devasya tacchrnul Caturasram ca tad viddhi caturasrayatam tu 
va\| Vimbocchrayasamam pitham  oparitascaiva _vistrtam1 Tadarddhenonnatam 
kuryadetat samanyalaksanam|| 

3 Rao refers to one of the modes of classifying the images, viz., cala 
(movable), acala (immovable, permanently placed in shrines) and caldcala (which 
is permanently enshrined, but can also be rémoved on ceremonial occasions); op. 
cit., Vol. I, Introduction, p. 17. 
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image measure more than 1/16th part of the full height of 
the shrine.* 

A few more words about the word tala, already described 
by me asa higher unit of which the angula became a 
constituent, need be said here. The Vaikhdnasdégama informs 
us that a tala is constituted of 12 angulas and has as its 
various synonyms such terms as vitasti, mukha, yama, 
arka, rasi and jagatt; of these, however, vitasti and mukha 
are more frequent in use. Thus, the Pratumamanalaksana (8) 
says, ‘ (a unit of) 12 angulas is known as a tala, vitasti or 
mukha ’ (Dvadasangulitilam ca vitastirmukhameva ca). The 
mukha as well as vitasti is 12 angulas ; vitasti is the distance 
between the extended thumb and little finger, which is the 
same as the length of the middle of the extended palm 
(Pl. VI, figs. 2 & 3). The Matsyapurana uses the word mukha 
in the passage Svakiyanguliminena mukham  syaddvada- 
Saingulam, i.e., the mukha or the face of the image 
(equivalent to a tala) should be 12 angulas of its own ; the text 
further states that the measurement of the height of the 
other limbs should be in terms of the measure of its face 
(Mukhamanena karttavya sarvvavayavakalpana, ch. 258, v. 
19). The author of the Purana then lays down the whole 
height of the image as follows: The whole image should 
be divided into 9 parts in terms of its face-length; the neck 
should be 4 angulas, the chest (from the bottom of the neck 
to the same of the breast), 1 bhaga (i.e., mukha or tala); 
(the space) from the chest to the navel, 1 bhaga; from the 
navel to the (top of the) organ, 1 bhaga; the thighs are two 
bhagas and the patella of the knee, 4 angulas; the legs 
(from below the knee to the top of the feet) measure two 
bhaigas in height, the feet being four angulas high.” The 


1 Matsyapuradna. ch. 258, vv. 292-8: Angusthaparvvadarabhya vitastim 
yaradeva tul Grhe vai pratima karya nadhika sasyate budhaih |) Asodaégattu 
prasadaih karttavya nadhika tatah 1 Madhyottamakanistha tu karya vittanusa- 
ratah|| 
2 Matsyapurana, ch. 258, vv. 26-29: Pratimamukhamanena navabhagan 
prakalpayet 1 Caturangula bhaved griva bhagena hrdayam punah|| Nabhistasmad 
adhah karya bhagenaikena sobhana 1 Nabheradhastatha medhram bhagenaikena 
kalpayet 1 Dvibhagenayatariiri januni caturangulel| ~Janghe dvibhage vikhyate 
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full beight of. the image as given in the Brhatsamhita is 
exactly the same. Thus in verse 4 (ch. 57) we are told that 
the face-lerigth is 12 angulas ; verse 5 tells us that the neck 
measures 4 angulas; then in verses 16 and 17, the heights of 
the other parts of the body are given.’ A glance at Plate VI, 
Fig. 1 will show the distribution of the height of an image 
measuring 108 of its own angula and it should be noted that 
the part above the kesarekha@ (hair-line) is not included 
init. Itis noteworthy that in none of the above texts, 
the word tala is mentioned, though in the Matsyapurana a 
brief reference is made to the dasgatala images of Rama 
(Dasarathi), Bali the son of Virocana, Varaha and Nara- 
simha, and the saptatala image of Vamana.* One should 
refer in this connection to the uttama, madhyama and 
adhama dasatala and several other varieties of the other 
tala measurements like narairddha tala, uttama navatila, 
satryangula navatéla, navatala, astatdla, saptatala, etc., as 
mentioned in such texts as the Vaikhanasdgama, Kdarand- 
gama, Silparatna and others. The Vaikhanasdgama says 
that images of Visnu, Brahma and Siva should be made 
according to the wuttamadasatala (124 angulas), of Sri, 
Bhiimi, Uma, and Sarasvati, according to madhyamadasatala 
(120 angulas), of Indra and other Lokapalas, Strya, Candra 
and the twelve Adityas, the eleven Rudras, the eight Vasus, 
the Agvins, Bhrgu, Markandeya, Garuda, Sesa, Durga, Guha 
(Karttikeya) and the seven Rsis, according to the adhama- 
dagatala (116 an.) measurement; the lord of the Yaksas 
(Kubera), the Navagrahas, and other deities should measure 
navardhatala (114 an.), while the lords of the Daityas, 


padau ca caturangulau. The sum-total of the above is just 108 angulas; the 
height of the skull or scalp is not included in the above for the reason that it is 
generally put inside some sort of a crown or head gear, which according to the 
same authotity is 14 angulas high (Caturdda‘angulastadvanmaulirasya prakirtitah). 

1 Kanthaddvadaga hrdayam hrdayinnabhi ca _ tatpramanenal Nabhi-. 
madhyanmedhrantaram ca  tattulyamevoktam|| Uri  cangulamanaiscaturyuta 
vimsatistatha janghe| Janukapicche caturangule ca padau tattulyau. 

2 Ch. 259, vv. 1-2—Dasutilah smrto Ramo Balirvairocanistatha|| Varaho 
Narasimhagca saptatalastu Vamanah. The Brhatsamhita also, as I have already 
shown, refers to the 120 angula image of Dasarathi Rama and Vairccani Bali, but 
does not use the word tala. 
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Yaksas (again mentioned) and the Uragas (Nagas) as well 
as the Siddhas, Gandharvvas and Caranas should be uttama- 
navatala (112 an.) high ; the figures of those men who are 
equal to gods (devakalpamanujas, perhaps the same as the 
mahdpurusas) should measure satryangula-navatala (111 an.) 
and those of Raksasas, Indras, Asuras, navatdla (108 an.) ; 
astatala (96 an.) is prescribed for men, saptatala (84 an.) for 
Vetalas, sattala (72 an.) for pretas, pafcatala (60 an.) for 
hunchbacks, catustéla (48 an.) for dwarfs, tritala (36 an.) 
for Bhitas and Kinnaras, dvitala (24 an.) for Kusmandas 
(? Kumbhandas) and ekatala (12 an.) for Kabandhas.* 

Ii has already been shown that neither the earliest 
datable work on iconometry now extant, viz., the earlier 
portion of Chap. 57 of the Brhatsamhitd, nor Utpala’s com- 
mentary on it explicitly refers to the word tala or its equi- 
valents. Kasyapa also, as quoted at some length by Utpala, 
is silent about it (Brhatsamhita, pp 776-78). The 
Pratimalaksanam (edited by me, C. U. Press, 1932) follows 
these earlier works and does not mention the word tala. 
But most of the other works dealing with iconometry, which 
cannot be given a very early date, not only use it but 
also record very intricate details about it. Does it prove that 
tala as a higher unit in iconometry was a comparatively late 
introduction, the earlier mode of distinguishing the well- 
known varieties of measurements being in terms of the lower 
unit, the angula? I cannot help quoting the following lines 
from Gopinath Rao for elucidating my point: ‘* The reader 
would be inclined to believe that the phrases dasatala, 


1 TA. G. Rao, op. cit., Vol. I, App. B., p. 61. The text further says 
that each of the above tala measurements has three varieties, viz., uttama, 
madhyama and adhama (tesam pratyekamuttamamadhyamadhamabhedant bhavanit), 
it being understood that the first and the last varieties are respectively 4 angulas 
more and 4 angulas less than the middle one which is normal. Sri-Kumara gives 
us a very detailed account of all these different tala measurements and their sub- 
varieties (Silparatne, T. 8. S., Vol. II, pp. 34-76); about eka-, dvi-, and tri-tala 
images, ‘it is simply mentioned, ‘ Tridvyckatalameyanam pratimanam vicaksanah | 
Angopangadimanani pronnayet purvasastratah ’|| The text enjoins that images cf 
Ganapati (Vighneéa) should be made according to the uttama-pancatala or 
madhyama-paricatala measurements, some details of which ere also appended. 
Rao has fully utilised this text in his work on iconometry (Talamana, M.A.S.I., 3). 
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pafcatala and ekatdla mean lengths equal to ten,- five and one 
tala respectively, but unfortunately this interpretation does | 
not seem to agree with the actual measurements; for example, 

the total length of an image made according to the uttama- 

dagatala measurement is 124 angulas and the tala of this 

image measures 133 angulas ; dividing the total length by the 
length of the tala we find that there are only 9 tdalas in it; 

again, the total length of a catustadla image is 48 angulas and 

its tala is 8 angulas and therefore there are 6 talas in this set 

of proportions ’’ (Rao, Talamdna or Iconometry, p. 35). His 

authority as regards his assertion about the length of the 

tala in the above cases is the dgama literature (cf. his table, 

op. cit., pp. 36-37). He could not offer any satisfactory 

explanation of this discrepancy, his only remark being 

‘ there is no etymological significance clearly visible in the 

hames given to the various proportions.’ It is possible that 

originally there was never a tala unit of such varying 

measurements as laid down in the later agamic literature; 

over and above the smaller angula unit, a higher one comput- . 
ed in terms of angula was known (used in differentiating 

between the pravara, sama and nytina images of Varaha- 

mihira). This larger unit was composed of 12 angulas, but 

was not referred to as a tala in the earlier texts. It is a pity 

that Nagnajit’s work on iconography and _ iconometry 

(Pratimalaksana) has not been discovered as yet and there 

is no knowing whether the 14 angulas lengthwise measure- 

ment of the face was ever described as a tala. Thus it is 

quite likely that the tala of different mesaurements was 

a comparatively late feature in the iconometrical system of 

India. The earlier method of arriving at the smaller and 

higher units was a much simpler and practical one. This 

view of mine is further supported by the fact that in all the 

texts, both early and late, this unit of 12 angulas is the basis 

of calculation, when it is made in terms of a higher unit. 

Varying face-lengths in different types of images as recorded 

in the comparatively late iconometric texts were never 

mentioned in them as the higher unit on the basis of which 

the images were to be measured. 
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W.S. Hadaway explains tala (he writes ‘ thalam mean- 
ing a short span’) and angula in a slightly different way. 
According to him, the actual image in order to be made in 
accordance with one definite system, should have its total 
height divided into one of five different sets of proportions, 
viz., 10, 9, 8, 7 or 5 equal parts of the whole height, i.e., 
dasa, nava, asta, sapta or pafica talas respectively; the tala is 
now divided into 12 equal parts, each part being termed an 
angula, which is again divided into 8 equal parts called 
yavas for the purpose of more minute measurements. For 
still more minute measurements, the yavas may be again 
subdivided, but it is seldom necessary in practice.’ It is 
clear, however, on the authority of the earliest datable text 
that the lower limit was derived independently of the higher 
one at an early age. It may be observed here that Hadaway 
based his conclusions not only on comparatively late South 
Indian texts but also on the actual method followed by the 
modern South Indian sthapatis. 

I have already shown that several early iconometric texts 
record the length of the face as equal to its width, both 
being 12 angulas. But there was the Dravidian measure in 
which the length of the face was two angulas more than 
its width, the former being 14 angulas and the latter 12. 
Varahamihira mentions the name of Nagnajit, who recorded 
this Dravida médna in two verses of his chapter on Pratima- 
laksanam, the first of which with Utpala’s commentary on 
it has already been quoted by me in p. 28. In the second 
verse we are informed that according to Nagnajit the length 
or height of the face of the image with the hair on its head 
should be 16 angulas (Asyam sakesganicayam  sodasa 
dairghyena Nagnajitproktam, ch. 57, v. 15); Utpala supplies 
us with the line from Nagnajit’s work in his commentary 
(Tatha ca Nagnajit—Doyangula kesarekhaivam mukham 
syat sodasangulam). The length of the face of an image 
of the uwttamadasatala variety, as laid down in the various 
South Indian texts like Karanadgama, Kamikagama, Vat- 


1 W. S. Hadaway, ‘Some Hindu Silpadastras.’ O0.Z7, 1914, p. 37. 
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khanasdgama and Silparatna, is also 134 to 14 angulas 
(according to the first two, 14 and according to the last two 
134, if we include the measurement of the small fleshy fold 
below the chin in it).* The above fact proves that the 
longer facial type was in vogue in South Indian iconographic 
art from a very early time. An interesting comparison of the 
Dravida measure can be made with the face-length of the 
Buddha image as laid down in the Pratimalaksanam. This 
text says that the face of the Buddha image should be 133 _ 
angulas long and it should be divided into 3 parts, viz., the 
forehead, the portion beneath it down to the bottom of the 
nose, and thence to the end of the chin. The forehead, like 
the nose, should be 4 angulas, the portion below the nose 
down to the end of the chin should be a little in excess 
(4 angulas according to the Chinese translation of the text 
and 1} according to its Sanskrit original).* But the 
Kriya-samuccaya, which includes a sort of a commentary 
on the above text on Buddhist iconometry, expressly says 
that the length of each of the three parts of the face is 43 
angulas. Reference may be made here, in passtm, to the 
- face-length of the Malavya type of men as referred to by 
Varahamihira. The length of the face of this type of men 
should be 13 angulas; the passage—paficastau corddhvama- 
syam—has been commented on by Utpala in the following 
way :—pafica ca .astau ca pafcaistau trayodasangulant | 
Orddhvamasyamirdhvadhamanenisyam clwukallalatantam 
yavat trayodasangulam bhavati. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that though the full height of the Buddha image accord- 
ing to the above Buddhist text nearly corresponds to the same 
of an image of the uttamadaégatala type (the former measures 


1 Rao, Talamana, p. 44 :— 
1. End of the front hair to the aksisitra—4 an, 4 yavas. 
2. Aksistitra to nasikanta (end of the nose)—4 an. 4 yavas. 
3. Nasikanta to civukanta (end of the chin)—4 an. 4 yavas. 
Total 13 an. 4 yavas—Kdarana and Kamikagamas. 
In the Vaikhénasaégama and Silparatna each of the above sections is 
reduced by 1 yava, so that the total length of the face becomes 
13 an. 1 yava. 
2 Pratimalaksanam (C. U. Press, 1932), vv. 2-3 (p. 10). 
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125 angulas in height, thus being only 1 angula in excess of 
the height of the latter), the height of a Mdalavya type is only 
108 angulas. | 

It will be of interest now to compare briefly the Indian 
canons of proportion with those in. vogue among the 
Egyptians and the Greeks. In instituting this comparison, 
a few only of the broad vertical measurements of the figures 
are to be taken into account, for we have very little know- 
ledge of the intricate details about the varieties of proportions. 
that were adopted by the artists of ancient times. I have 
already drawn the attention of my readers to the very early 
Kigyptian mode of dividing an erect human figure’ over 
18 squares, the highest of which ends not at the top of the 
head, but at the top of the brow, thus. leaving the dome of 
the skull outside, as well as the head-dresses or crowns. 
The knee falls over the 6th square, the upper part of the legs 
over the 9th, the shoulders over the 16th, the nose over the 
17th. The head, which occupies two squares, is thus ith of 
the rest of the body. Under the same system, the sitting 
figure occupies 15 squares, plus the dome of the head. 
Lepsius sought for the basis of these canons in the length 
of the foot, Wilkinson in the height of the foot, C. Blane 
claims to have discovered it in the length of the medius.* 
In terms of Indian iconometry, the Egyptian mode of 
measuring the erect human figure up to the forehead roughly 
corresponds to the astatdla measurement, a measurement 
which, as we have seen, is enjoined in the case of ordinary 
mortals. Like the Indians, the Egyptians also left the dome 
of the head outside because in both cases that was usually 
adorned with elaborate types of head-dresses.* The basis of 
the canons followed in the Egyptian figures was sought for 
by different scholars in different varts of the body; Blane’s 
reference to the length of the medius reminds us of the 


1 Jean Capart, Egyptian Art, p. 156. 

2 P. K. Acarya is wreng when he says that the talamana as a sculptural 
measurement denoted a system in which the length of the face including the head 
ig stated to be the unit. Another statement of his, viz., ‘an image is of dasatala 
measure when its whole length is equal to 10 times the face including the head’, 
is also incorrect. P. K. Acarya, Dictionary of Hindu Architecture, pp. 221-22. 
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agamic reference to the width or length of the middle digit 
of the medius used as the basis in India (cf. the Vaikhanasa- 
gama passage—Purusasya daksinahastamadhyamangulerma- 
dhyamaparvani vistdram dyatam va matrangulam). The 
famous statue of the Doryphorus or Canon in which the 
Greek sculptor Polyclitus embodied his ideas about perfect 
proportions of the human body can only be seen now in its 
imperfect copies. The completest of such copies is that 
from Pompeii, now in the Naples Museum ; ‘ it represents 
a young man in the very prime of athletic condition, but 
remarkable rather for massive strength than for agility. All 
his muscles are strongly developed, though we must allow 
something here for the exaggeration of the late copyist ; his 
head is large in proportion, about one-seventh of the total 
height, and its squareness of skull and rather heavy jaw 
imply that his athletic prowess is due rather to obstinate 
power of endurance than to quickness or versatility’ (EH. A. 
Gardner, op. cit., pp. 8360-62). But the technique which was 
followed by the same artist in his bronze statues (of which 
copies only are extant) shows his artistic skill in the delineation 
of proportions and delicate modelling to much better advant- 
age than it is shown in marble. The statue of an Amazon, 
leaning with her left elbow on a pillar, her right hand 
resting on her head, which is in the Berlin Museum and 
which has been recognised as a copy of Polyclitus’s Amazon, 
shows the square and vigorous form of the athlete who, 
though female in sex, is male in modelling and proportion ; 
her head with its squarely shaped skull and heavy jaw resem- 
bles greatly the head of the Doryphorus. The successors of 
Polyclitus gradually reduced the figures to slimmer propor- 
tions ; this is proved by Praxiteles’s sculpture of Hermes as 
the protector of youth, the original of which has been dis- 
covered by the German excavators in the Heraeum at 
Olympia. The figure is more slender and graceful than that 
of a Polyclitan athlete ; it embodies Praxiteles’s ideal of 
Greek youth in its normal and healthy condition. Part of 
the right leg (from the knee to the ankle) and the whole of 
the left leg below the knee are broken and so we cannot 
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accurately determine the proportion of the head to the full 
height of the body, but it was certainly more than 7:1 
which was so in the case of Polyclitus’s Canon. One of his 
other statues, viz., the Aphrodite of Cnidus (preserved only 
in copies), proves the same truth. The goddess, represented 
as preparing for the bath, shows a pronounced stoop for- 
wards, with the weight of the body carried along the 
projecting right hip.and resting on the right foot, the left 
knee being bent; even in this slightly bent posture, the full 
height is more than seven times her head, and had she been 
in an erect position, the proportion would have probably 
been 8:1. This is maimtained in the works of Lysippus, 
one of the most prolific of the Greek sculptors who was the - 
acknowledged and unrivalled master of the Sicyonian school 
‘which had contributed more than any other to the advance 
_of academic study and the continuity of artistic tradition.’ 
‘Thus we are told that Lysippus modified the square and 
heavy proportion of the Polyclitan Canon; he made the head 
smaller (about one-eighth of the total height instead of one- 
seventh), the body.more slender and drier in texture, thus 
increasing the apparent height.’* 

It will be useful, in this connection, to Slpice briefly to 
the proportion of the head to the full height of the human 
figure, which is normally followed by the modern artists of 
the west in their work. Alfred Fripp and Ralph Thompson 
have shown, in their work on Human Anatomy for Art 
Students, ‘that the height of an average adult male is 
just seven and half times the measurement of the head,’ 
observing at the same time that ‘the student of art anatomy 
will do well to remember that the more exact the measure- 
ments which are made upon one special individual, the more 
liability to error is there if you attempt to lay down general 
rules therefrom’ (p. 255). Still, it seems the Western 


1 H. A, Gardner, op. cit., p. 489; italics are mine. Lysippus was one 
of the earliest sculptors to introduce the principle of making men and things, 
not as they were in nature (which was the mode of the earlier Greek sculptors), 
but as they appeared to be; that is to say, he did not so much consider the 
correctness to nature of the actual material form of his work, but rather the 
effect it produced on the eye of the spectator, and was, 80 far, an impressionist.’ 
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artists generally follow this mode in representing an adult 
male body in art, the average female being made somewhat 
smaller in proportion than the average male. Now, if we 
leave out the measurement of the dome of the head and 
measure the whole height of the figure in terms of the face- 
length, it will appear that the full height will approximate to 
nearly 9 times the face, as is laid down in the early Indian 
Silpasastras (PJ. VI, fig. 4). The art students in the Indian 
art schools also are usually given this proportion when they 
are asked to represent an average human body.’ 

A few words are necessary here about the comparison of 
the ideal theory and the actual parctice. It has already been 
shown that there must have flourished in ancient and 
medizval India different schools of image-makers who 
followed art traditions current in their respective localities. 
lf we carefully analyse the large number of available 
iconographic and iconometric texts, we seldom fail to find 
differences, however slight they may be. While editing the 
text on Buddhist iconometry, Samyaksambuddhabhasita- 
buddhapratimalaksanam by name, I noted some measure- 
ments of as many as 16 selected Buddha images belonging 
to Gandhara, Mathura and Bihar. I found that those 
among them hailing from the two last mentioned places 
very closely approximated to the corresponding details laid 
down in the text ; very few of the Gandhara Buddhas, on 
the other hand, tallied with the textual data. By way of 
comparison I measured several comparatively well-preserved 
images of Brahmanical divinities in the collection 
of the Indian Museum, Calcutta, and the Asutosh 
Museum, Calcutta University. I found that in many 


1 Rao says that according to the canons of European art, a well-propor- 
tioned male figure is equal to eight times the length of the head, a female figure 
is seven and a half times that of its head. He is not quite accurate when he 
describes the two types as astatala and sardhasaptatéla respectively. He further 
observes, ‘ According to European artists the ear is said to extend from a line 
drawn across the side of the head on a level with the eye-brow, and another which 
is drawn on a level with the wing of tha nose: or, in the language of the Indian 
artist between the bhrisitra and the n@sdputa-sitra, Similarly, the other rules 
arrived at by the Indian artist do not appear to be divergent from those evolved 
by the European artist;’ T, A. G, Rao, Hlements, etc., Vol. I, App. B, p. 8. 
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instances the appoximation of the actual practice with the 
theory was very great. The above sculptures, datable trom 
the 9th-10th century onwards, were collected mainly from 
different parts of Eastern India, and the texts that were 
followed by their makers were certainly North-Indian ones. 
It must be observed, however, that the iconometric study of 
the reliefs could only be of a partial nature, the actual 
measurements taken with the help of anthropometric instru- 
ments being mainly of their height and rarely of their width. 
I append the results of my observations in Appendix C ; in 
Appendix B, I give the text of Pratimamanalaksanam and 
for the sake of comparison quote the relevant section of ch. 57 
of Brhatsamhita.* A comparison of these two texts will 
show how the latter is much simpler and practical than the 
former which is much more complicated and which bristles 
with technicalities. 

I conclude this chapter by quoting the observations of 
V. A. Smith who was sometimes a severe critic of Indian 
hieratic art and Hadaway, a practical artist, about these 
canons. Smith says, ‘“There is in the Hindu system nothing 
complicated or difficult to understand or remember, but like 
every other canon of artistic proportion, these methods are 
more capable of producing works of art in unskilled hands 
than are any other aids or methods............ These sastras are 
the common property of Hindu artisans, whether of 
Northern or Southern India.’’ (I.A., Vol. XLIV, pp. 90-91). 
Hadaway remarks, ‘‘ The Hindu image-maker or sculptor _ 
does not work from life, as is the usual practice among 
Europeans, but he has, in place of the living model, a most 
elaborate and beautiful system of proportions, which he uses 
constantly, combining these with close observation and study 
of natural detail. It is in fact a series of anatomical rules 


1 Pratimamanalaksanam has been edited by P. Bose. But this edition 
is very defective, and it seems to have been based on an indifferent copy. I am 
indebted to my friend and sometime colleague at the Calcutta University, Dr. 
P. C. Bagchi, Dr. es. Lettres, for kindly allowing me to utilise a much better 
copy of this text brought by him from Nepal. 
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and formulae, of infinitely more practical use than any 
European system which I know of, for the Indian one treats 
of the actual proportion and of the surface form, rather than 
the more ‘ scientific’ attachments of muscles and the 
articulation of bones ’’ (O.Z., 1914, p. 34). 


CHAPTER IX 
Cutt Icons 


Vyantara Devatas 


Tt has been shown in Chapter III of this book how the 
element of Bhakti ushered in striking changes in the religious 
outlook of a large section of the people of India. This ele- 
ment had long been present in the country especially among 
the previous settlers and the lower orders of the Indians, who 
used to offer homage and adoration (pijd) to the gods and 
goddesses of their choice. These deities were different in 
their essential traits from those venerated by the higher 
orders of the people, most of whom had their moorings in 
the Vedas. The transformation of a few of the latter into 
central deities of various orthodox cults originating in the 
post-Vedic period, and the appearance of newer sectarian 
deities as a result of the deification of some of the historical, 
semi-historical and mythical personages of ancient India 
seem to have been much influenced by the beliefs and 
practices of the primitive Indians. With the rise to import- 
ance of these newer cult-deities, the primitive folk gods and 
goddesses were relegated to the position of inferior or 
secondary deities described in early Jaina texts as Vyantara 
Devatas. In the changed set-up of the religious life of the 
people, most of them became accessories and attendant of 
the chosen divinities of the various sectaries, or of their 
principal aspects, while others appeared in the role of the 
opponents of the higher gods. But there can be no doubt 
that it was these primitive deities and their worship, which 
lay at the root of the evolution of the various cults associated 
with Brahmanical Hinduism, and to a certain extent with 
the development of Buddhism and Jainism. One of the five 
recognised Brahmanical Hindu cults, viz., that of Ganapati, 
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retained to a great extent in the iconic type of its central 
deity its primitive form, and some of the forms of the 
principal deities of the other major Brahmanical cults seem 
to have been appreciably influenced by the earlier i image types 
of the various folk divinities. 

The Jaina canonical literature enumerates the Vyantara 
Devatas usually in this.manner: Pisacas, Bhitas, Yaksas, 
Raksasas, Kinnaras, Kimpurusas, Mahoragas (Nagas) and 
Gandharvas. The Buddhist texts also mention similar 
orders of divinities as Devas, Yaksas, Nagas, Raksasas, 
Gandharvas, Asuras, Garudas, Kinnaras and Mahoragas. 
Various sections of Brahmanical Hindu literature contain 
not only the names of these, but add many more names of 
such mythical beings, as Kumbhandas, Kabandhas, Daityas, 
Danavas, Apsarasas, Siddhas, Sadhyas, Vidyadharas, Pra- 
mathas, Ganas, etc. In fact, most, if not all, of these 
different groups are common to the various early texts of 
India. The word ‘ Deva’ (or ‘ Devata’) in the Buddhist 
list is of special significance in this context, for it denotes 
the original character of many of these beings of which the 
Yaksas and the Nagas form the most important and interest- 
ing groups. These two along with the groups of the 
Gandharvas and the Apsarasas occupy also a very prominent 
place in the Brahmanical Hindu mythology. Reference may 
be made in this connection to the first three lines of the 
mantra recited by many Hindus in the tarpana and éraddha 
ceremonies when they offer water and other objects to the 
/manes (Pitrganas), mythical heroes like Rama and Bhisma, 
the gods, the Yaksas and others. These three lines contain 
the names of most of the orders of these Vyantara Devatis : 
Devas, Yaksas, Nagas, Gandharvas, Apsarasas, Asuras, 
Sarpas, Suparnas (Garudas), Trees (sacred ones), Jihmagas 
(a class of sacred reptiles), Khagas (sacred birds), Vidya- 
dharas, Jaladharas (sacred hequene animals), Akagagamis 
(Sadhyas and Siddhas), etc." 


1 Deva Yaksastatha Naga Gandharvapsaraso’surah’| Krirah Sarpah Supar 
naéca taravd Jihmagah Khagah| Vidyadhara Jaladharasthaivakasagaminah | 
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Whatever may be the root meaning of the word Yaksa’, 
it does not fail to make its appearance in the Vedic literature 
in the sense of a class of beings, supernatural no doubt, but 
undoubtedly of a category far dissimilar to the order of the 
proper Vedic divinities. One of the earliest allusions to the 
Yaksas is to be found in the Atharvaveda where they are 
named as Itarajanah, ‘other folks’; in the Paippalada 
version of the same text, however, the word used is 
‘ Punyajanah ’, ‘ sacred folks’. In later lexicons, both the 
words Punyajana and Itarajana are regarded as the synonyms 
of the word Yaksa, and that this was also their meaning in 
the Atharvaveda passage is proved by the mention of Kubera 
or Vaisravana as the king of the Yaksas (Yaksega, Yaksaraja, 
Yaksendra, etc.) ; in the developed mythology of later times, 
he was also the guardian of the northern quarter 
(Utiaradikpati). The association of the Yaksas and their 
king Kubera with riches (he is. also called Dhanapati, 

Nidhipati) and one of their principal appellations, 
Guhyakas, mainly indicative of ‘ concealment ’, may also be 
traced to this Atharvaveda passage. Reference is made in 
it to the ‘ milking of ‘* concealment ’’ (tirodha@) out of the 
Universe (Viraj) by the ‘“Rajatanabhi son’’ of Ka(au)bera ’.” 
The Yaksapati or Guhyakapati Vaigravana is referred to by 
Patafijali in his Mahabhdsya several times, though his more 
common name Kubera is not mentioned. While comment- 
ing on Varttika 2 on Panini’s Satra VI. 3, 26 (Devatadvandve 
ca) he appears to distinguish between two different types of 
divinities, namely, Vazdika and Laukika, and the gods men- 
tioned in this context by him can be placed under these two 
different groups. The names of the gods included in the two 


1 ‘ Vedic Yaksa, quick, ray of light, but also ‘‘ ghost’, from yaks to move 


quickly; perhaps, swift creatures, changing their abode quickly and at will’: 
Rhys Davids and Stede, Pali-English Dictionary, under Yakkha. In the Pali 
commentaries, the word Yakkha means ‘a being to whom a sacrifice (of expiation 
or propitiation) is given’. Coomaraswamy thinks that the word is non-Aryan in 
its origin. 

2 A V.. VIII. 10, 28: Sodakramatsetarajanandgacchattamitarajanaé upahii- 
yanta tirodha ehiti. Tasyah Kubero Vaisravano vatsa Gsidamapatram patram. 
Tam Rajatanabhih Kaberako'dhoktam tirodhamevadhok. 


43—1854 B. 
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compounds, Siva-Vaisravanau and Skanda-Visdkhau, un- 
doubtedly fall under the Laukika (folk) group. Again, 
while commenting on Panini’s Siitra, V. 2, 129 (Vatatisara- 
bhyam kukca), he says that Vaisravana had Pisacas (as his 
attendants—pisaicakt Vatsravanah). There can be little 
doubt that the commentator refers here to the Yaksa 
attendants of Kubera; described here as Pisacas. His 
commentary on Varttika 2 on Satra III. 1, 183 (nvultrcau), 
clearly refers to the raised pedestals of (the images of) 
Vaisravana (utthita dsaka Vaisravanasyeti). Lastly, while 
commenting on Sutra II. 2, 34 (alpactarau), he refers to the 
temples of Dhanapati (Kubera-Vaisravana), Rama (evidently 
Balarama) and Kegava (Krsna) where various kinds of 
musical instruments were played on in the assemblage of the 
worshippers (mrdangasankha-tinavah prthainadanti sam- 
sadi prasdde Dhanapati-Rima-Kesavanam). 

Patafijali’s evidence regarding the existence of Yaksa | 
images and shrines is corroborated by early Buddhist and 
Jaina texts, copious references to which have been collected 
by Coomaraswamy in his Yaksas (Part I, pp. 17 ff.). The 
Mahabharata tells us that there were far-famed shrines of 
Yaksinis at Mufijavata and Rajagrha where daily (naityaka) 
rituals were performed (III. 83, 23 and III. 84, 85). The 
Agnipurana, while referring to respective positions of the 
temples of different deities in a town, enjoins that those of 
Yaksa and Guha (Karttikeya) should be set up in the 
northern sector of it (sawmye Yaksa-Guhasya ca; Ch. 389, 
verse 12). It is a fact, however, that iconographic texts 
systematised at a comparatively late date seldom contain any 
explicit description of the Yaksa images. T. A. G. Rao has 
collected several texts descriptive of such iconographic types 
as WVasus, Nagas (Nagadeva), Sadhyas, Asuras, Apsarasas, 
Pigacas, Vetalas, etc., from various sources, but no mention 
of the Yaksa type is made by him (op. cit., Vol. II, Appendix 
B, Pratimalakganani, pp. 271-76). So, Hemadri’s charac- 
terisation of it on the basis of the Mayasamgraha is of great 
interest : ‘ the Yakgas should be made pot-bellied, two-armed, 
holding nidhis in their hands, and (be shown) fierce (due to) 
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drunkenness ; (their lord) Vaisravana should hold a club in 
his hand ’.’ But there is no dearth of texts describing the 
iconic type or types of the chief of the Yaksas, the reason 
undoubtedly lying in the fact that he was regarded as one of 
the Guardians of the Eight Quarters (Astadikpalas). Some 
of the important Vedic gods like Indra, Agni, Vayu, Varuna 
and others were his companions in this set-up, and thus he 
could command sufficient iconographic notice along with 
them. A careful study of such texts characterising his 
images brings out several important traits; these are: he is 
usually two-armed (rarely four), holding a club or mace 
(gada@) in one of his hands, accompanied by two nidhis 
(sankha and padma) personified or not, is sometimes terrific 
in appearance, has either a man (nara, no ordinary or mortal 
man, but some mythical anthropomorphic type) or a lamb 
for his mount, is pot-bellied and long-armed. But the fairly 
long description of Dhanada given in the Visnudharmottara 
(Bk. III, Ch. 53, Vv. 1-7) contains some interesting addi- 
tional iconographic traits, the most important of them being 
his northerner’s dress and armour (apicyavega, kavaci), his 
four hands (the right ones carrying a mace and a spear, the 
left, a jewel and a pot), his fangs and moustache, and his 
consort Rddhi (Prosperity personified) seated on his left lap. 
There can be little doubt that many of these features are 
based on an iconographic type derived from the Kubera 
(sometimes described as Paficika) and Hariti compositions of 
the Hellenistic art of Gandhara.* It may also be noted here 
incidentally that the Kubera figures of the early and late 
mediaeval periods usually carved on the outer faces of 
Vaisnava or Saiva shrines as a Dikpala retain the pot-bellied 
feature and hold either a bag or sack (evidently of treasure), 
Caturcargacintamani. Vol. II, Vratakhanda, Pt. [, p. 188; Tundila 
dvibhujah karyya nidhihastah madotkatah Gadi Vaisravanah....... Hemadri 
mentions in this connection the names of such Yaksas as Siddhartha, Manibhadra, 
Sumana, Nandana, Kanduti, Pancaka, Sankha, Maniman, Padma, Ramaka and 
others, and their king is described as Dhanadhipa (Kubera-Vaisravana). 
2 he different iconographic texts collectively noticed above are in T. A. G. 
Rao, op. cit., Vol. II, App., pp. 263-65. Kubera-Hariti reliefs: from Gandhara 


have been studied by Foucher in his lecture on the Tutelary Pair in Gaul and 
India published in The Beginnings of Buddhist Art, pp. 140-46, Pl. XVIII. 
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or is shown squeezing the neck of a mongoose vomiting 
jewels ; they are generally seated on lotus in ardhaparyanka, 
the dangling leg resting upon either two jars (indicating the 
nidhis, gankha and padma) or eight jars, one of which is 
upturned, representing the astanidhis : padma, mahapadma, 
makara, kacchapa, mukunda, nila, nanda and gankha (accord- 
ing to the Markandeyapurdna list). 

In comparing theory with the actual practice of the 
ancient Indian iconographers, we should bear in mind that 
though Yaksa types of the Maurya-Sunga period are known, 
there is no corresponding iconographic texts of that period. 
It has been suggested on several occasions in this book that 
in most cases the actual iconic types of very early times 
were at the root of these texts, and this can be well demon- 
strated in this connection. A glance at the Yaksa image 
from Parkham (Mathura Museum), Patna Yaksas (Indian 
Museum) and Manibhadra Yaksa (Gwalior Museum) shows 
how the tundila (pot-bellied) trait of the Yaksgas was incor- 
porated in a much later text utilised by Hemadri. In most 
of these images, the head and hands are either gone or 
grievously damaged, thus making recognition of many other 
features difficult and sometimes impossible. The Parkham 
Yaksa shows the Indian dress with long waist- and 
chest-bands, necklace, and broad breast-chain (graiveyaka- 
harabhari) and. ,ear-ornaments ; its hands are gone, and thus 
we do not know what (if any) objects were placed in them. 
The Patna Yaksas are slightly differently dressed, but there 
cannot be any doubt about the Indian character of their 
dresses. Manibhadra (Pl. XIII, Fig. 3) wears thinner waist- 
and chest-bands and appears to have a sacred thread worn in 
the upaviti fashion ; a round pot-like object, it may be a purse 
or encased treasure (nidhi), hangs from his left hand, while 
his right hand (broken) seems to have held a yak-tail, the 
latter object being apparently one of the attributes of the 
Patna Yaksas."| The original pedestals, wherever they are 


For a detailed discussion about the. Patna, Parkham and Pawaya sculp- 
tures, cf. R. P. Chanda’s article on ‘ Four Ancient Yaksa Statues’ in J.D.L., 
Vol, 1V (1921), pp. 47-84, 
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preserved, are all very high, and this fact explains Patafijali’s 
observation about Vaigravana’s ‘ raised pedestal’ (utthita 
asaka Vaisravanasya) noted above. All these images, as also 
several other extant images of more or less similar types, 
were cult objects regularly worshipped by their devotees (the 
pedestal inscription of the Manibhadra image clearly proves 
it}, and were set up in different shrines. But shrines might 
not necessarily mean structural temples in all cases, and 
many were the images that were placed under big leafy trees 
with which these Yaksas were prominently associated. It 
may be incidentally observed here that the usual association 
of many of the higher cult deities like Visnu and Siva with 
particular trees (referred to in Brahmanical religious texts 
.as sthala urksas) should be traced to this primitive custom of 
associating these folk divinities with different trees. Refer- 
ence has already been made in Chapter VI of this book to 
the solicitation of the ritualists to the spirits residing in the 
tree (being felled for its wood to be used for making a divine 
- image) to leave it and reside elsewhere (Brhatsamhita, Ch. 57, 
v. 11). Some early archaeological evidence in support of 
this trait of the primitive folk cults may be noted here. 
Plate VIII, figure 5 of this book contains a line drawing 
of an Amaravati sculpture in which a human face is shown 
on a tree-trunk; there is no doubt that the face stands for 
the spirit residing in the tree. Another fragmentary sculp- 
ture (Pl. XIII, Fig. 2) finally settles this point; it shows 
the head and upper part of a big-eyed Yakga beneath some 
sort of a structure with the top portion of a tree and prob- 
ably a heap of coins arranged in cylindrical form in the 
background. The inscription in Brahmi script of the 2nd 
or Ist century B.C. gives out the identity of the Yaksa as 
Candramukha, and of the particular tree where it dwelt as 
Vakula (the tree in the relief may stand for this species 
botanically known as Mimusops Elengi).’. It is unfortunate 


1 The inscription was read by R. P. Chanda as Yagocada mugovaka nivesi. 
But there is no doubt about its correct form read by Sivaramamurti, which is 
Yakho cadamukho vaku(la)nivaési meaning ‘the Yaksa Candramukha, the dweller 
of the Vakula (tree)’. Sivaramamurti remarks, ‘ The presence of a tree and a 
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that the figure of Candramukha Yaksa, the dweller of the 
Vakula tree, was not found intact, and we are not in a 
position to say what its attributes and mount were. It is 
probable, however, that his hands might have been in the 
namaskara mudra, as the hands of Kubera and some other 
Yaksas in Bharhut are, their role, here and at Bharhut, 
being that of so many worshippers of Buddha. The extant 
Yaksa figures on the Bharhut rail have been’ labelled by the 
artists of Bharhut:as Virudako Yakho, Kupiro Yakho, 
Ajakalako Yakho, Gangeya Yakho, Sucilomo Yakho and 
Supavaso Yakho. Of them Viridaka and Kubera Yaksas 
are the guardians of the southern and northern quarters 
respectively, while the other four are not associated with any . 
major or minor quarters. But the Bharhut artists appear 
to have distinguished their separate identities by means of 
different mounts (vdhanas) or pedestals shown under them. 
Virudaka Yakha (Viridhaka Yaksa), Kupiro (Kubera- 
Vaigravana), Gangeya (Gamgito in the Pali texts), Siiciloma 
(the ‘ needle-haired ’), Supavasa (Supravasa)—all have their 
hands in the namaskadra mudra and are dressed in a similar 
manner, but they have different mounts beneath them. 
Thus, Kubera stands on the back of a malformed pot-bellied 
Yaksa sitting on his haunches (Pl. XIII, Fig. 1), Virtiidhaka, 
on a high rocky ground (trees are shown on either face of the 
pedestal), Gamgito’s right leg is placed on the top of a tree, 
while his left one is firmly placed on the back of a tusker, 
Stciloma stands erect on the coping stone (usnisa) of a rail- 
ing (vedika@), and Supravasa stands with right knee slightly 
bent on a caparisoned tusker trotting to right. Ajakalaka, 
whose hands are shown in different poses (his right hand 
holds a half-blossomed lotus-flower, his left hand being in 
the katihasta pose) stands in a graceful pose on the back of a 
composite animal, unfortunately very much broken, with 


Caitya beside the Yaksa (named Candramvukha) should explain the word vaku, 
for Yaksas often lived in trees. The tree should then no doubt be a vakula tree 
(Mimusops Elengi), the sculptor having missed the letter la’; Amaravati Sculp- 
tures, p. 82 
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‘ the tail of a makara (a mythical aquatic animal somewhat _ 
resembling an alligator) and the forelegs of a lion or tiger ’. 
The unnamed figure carved on one of the uprights of the 
Bharhut railing, however, does not seem to belong to any | 
order of the Vyantara .Devatas. It was described by 
Cunningham as a foreign soldier on account of its dress and 
other features (some sort of foot-wear, close-fitting coat and 
broad sword). R. P. Chanda on the same grounds identified 
it as Asura (demon) Vipracitti who is described in the 
Samyukta Nikaya as wearing boots and moving about armed 
with a dagger. Barua would identify it as Mihira, the 
Iranian Sun God, on account of its northern dress (udicya- 
vega, the main characteristic of the North Indian Surya 
image). But none of these suggestions appears to be correct, 
for they do not account for ‘ the broad band or ribbon 
fastened at the back of the head in a bow with its long ends 
streaming in the end’ (Cunningham). Cunningham could 
not understand its significance, though his description of it 
is correct. It seems to be nothing but the Indian way of 
representing the ‘ diadem ’, the unmistakable sign of Greek 
royalty. This feature and the non-Indian dress as well as 
the grape-bunch in its right hand led me to suggest that the 
figure may be an idealised representation of some Indo-Greek 
king, probably Menander, who had close connection, politi- 
cal and cultural, with Indian interior (Pl. XIII, Fig. 4).’ 
Several unnamed figures which may represent Yaksas 
are found in Bharhut, the identifying inscriptions by their 
side being lost, their exact identity cannot be ascertained ; 
many such figures in the early Buddhist art of India 
leave little doubt about the existence of an elaborate icono- 
graphy of the primitive deities long before the iconographic 
details of the higher cult gods and goddesses were systema- 
tised,—some on the lines of these earlier folk deities. When, 


1 For elaborate comments on these Bharut reliefs and their reproductions, 
see B. M. Barua, Bharut, Vol. II, pp. 57 ff., and Vol. III, Plates LV-LIX, 

2 For fuller details in support of my suggestion, cf. my article ‘A Bharhut 
Railing Sculpture’ in Proceedings of the Bombay Session of the Indian History 
Congress (1947), pp. 65-8. 
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however, this was done, the latter had been much absorbed 
in the-principal divinities or their various aspects, and many 
details about their earlier iconographic traits were forgotten 
and not canonised. . We meet their counterparts in the 
various gate-keepers (dvarapalas) of the shrines of a Siva or 
a Visnu, and in similar other accessories of the cult-deities. 
The Mahabharata (III. 83, 9 and 52 and 208) seems to 
indicate this process of gradual transformation, when it 
emphasises the association of the Yaksas as ‘ treasure-hiders ’ 
with. the Nagas, the former being described as the ‘ gate- 
keepers of the Naga-Tirtha at Kuruksetra, viz., Arantuka 
and Tarantuka on one side and Macakruka on the other ; 
these are Yaksa gate-keepers, as well as places bounding the 
holy land ’.t But Kubera, the-lord of the Yaksas, did not 
lose his separate entity even in much later times, though 
his image was necessarily of a subsidiary character. Refer- 
ence may be made here to one such icon of the god belonging 
to the late Gupta period, now in the collection of the Mathura 
Museum. ‘'T'wo-armed bejewelled Kubera, slightly  pot- 
bellied, is shown seated in the ardhaparyanka pose on a 
cushioned seat beneath which are two jars (of treasure, 
perhaps symbolising the sankhu- and padma-nidhis) on one 
of which his right leg is placed ; he holds a cup in his right 
hand and a pouch in his left and is shown attended on either 
side by a bearded male, and a female (Pl. XIV, Fig. 2). 
The iconography has no doubt developed to a great extent by 
this period, but its former traits are not altogether 
obliterated. 

The next group of folk gods and goddesses retained till 
much later times their iconographic entity to.a greater 
degree, though here also elaborate developments took place. 
The Nagas and the Naginis had far more individualistic 
iconographic traits from the earliest times, and the wide pre- 
valence of the ‘ snake-cult ’ in India also explains their 
retention. Before the question of the iconographic types is 
discussed it is necessary to say a few words about the cult 


1K. W. Hopkins, Epic Mythology, p. 149. 
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itself. The practice of adoration of the serpent. is very 
primitive in India and it Las also some Vedic association 
(most probably the result of the culture contact of the Aryans 
with the previous settlers of India). The Rgvedic Ahi 
budhnya, the ‘ serpent of the Deep ’, representing the bene- 
ficent aspect of Ahi Vrtra, may stand for an atmospheric 
deity; in this association the serpent form seems to be 
emphasised more or less figuratively. But many passages 
in the later Vedas, like the Yajus and the Atharva, especially 
in-the latter, unmistakably refer to the great awe and venera- 
tion in which these dread, and at the same time beautiful, 
objects of nature were held. Various snake-gods are men- 
tioned by name in the Atharvaveda in different contexts,’ 
and they are associated in some passages with the Gandharvas, 
Apsarasas, Punyajanas (Yaksas) and the Manes (VIII, 8, 15: 
Gandharvapsarasah sarpandevanpunyajananpitrrn). Five 
among them, Tirasciraji, Prdaiku, Svajo, Kalmasagrivo and 
Svitro are the respective guardians (raksitd) of the southern, 
western, northern, eastern and upper quarters. Nay, even 
in one of these Atharvaveda passages (VIII. 10, 29) we find 
probably the first mention of the epic Taksaka described here 
as a descendant of Visala (Taksako Vaisdleyo). Dhrtarastra, 
the son of Iravant (Dhrtarastra- Airavato) is also named in 
this connection as the person who milked poison, the subsis- 
tence of the serpents, from Viraj (the Universe) ; Dhrtarastra 
is sometimes the name of a Nagaraja in later Brahmanical 
and Buddhist texts. He is the best of the Nagas according 
to a Mahabharata passage (LV. 2, 17), and the later 
confusion between the two meanings of the word naga (‘a 
snake ’ and ‘ an elephant’) seems to be present in another 
statement in the same passage that Airavana (in southern 
rescension, Airaivata) is the best among clephants. The 
Great Epic also mentions one Manimat, a Naga, and the 


1 A; V., TIT. 26 & 27; V. 18, 5-6; VII. 56, 1: X. 4, 18. Some of the 
names are Tiragciraji, Asita, Svaja. Babhru, Prdaku, Katkaparvan, Kairata, 
Prsna, Upatrnya, Taimata, Apodaka, Svitra, etc. These names are not common 
in the epic and Purinic texts though in the name of Babhruvaliana, the son of 
Arjuna and the Naga princess, we may find the survival of the Vedic Babhru, 


F.25 
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name perhaps contains an allusion to the common belief 
persistent through the ages that the serpents bear jewels on 
their hoods. The epic and Puranic tales about the Nagas 
being the sons of Kadru and many other myths associated 
with them leave little doubt about the fact that popular 
imagination was greatly excited about them. Their names 
were many, and as in the case of the Yaksas and the Yaksinis, 
the Nagas and the Naginis were some of the most common 
among the folk divinities. The Grhyasitra account of the 
‘ Sarpabali’, the performance of which annual rite was pro- 
longed for no less a period than the four months of the rains, 
served ‘ the two-fold purpose of honouring and warding off 
the snakes’. The custom of worshipping the Astanagas 
(Vasuki, Taksaka, Sega, Ananta and others) and the snake 
goddess Manasa during the rains and especially in the Naga- 
paficami day (usually falling in the month of Sravana), even 
now current in Bengal, seems to be the popular counterpart 
of the Sarpabali of the Grhyasatras. The early Buddhist 
and Jaina religious texts also do not fail to supply us many 
interesting facts about the wide prevalence of the popular 
cult in India. Vogel has rightly drawn our attention to the 
passage in the Cullavagga (V. 6) ‘ in which four tribes of 
serpent-kings (ahiraja-kulani) are mentioned’. The names 
of the kings are Virupakkha, Erapatha (Elapatra), Chabya- 
putta and Kanhagotamaka ; of these the first two are well 
known in Buddhist literature.* The Buddhist texts 
frequently refer also to various Naga chiefs like Muca(i)linda, 
Kaliya, Apalala and others who came to pay respects to the 
Buddha on different occasions. There are many early reliefs 
hailing from different places of India where these themes are 
illustrated. Reference should be made in this connection 
to the epic and Puranic account of Krsna’s encounter 
with Naga Kaliya of the Mathura region, and his victory over 
and severe chastisement of the serpent chief, the inner signi- 


1 The belief is very old; Varahamihira says, “ The snakes of the lineage 
of Taksaka and Vasuki, and the snakes roaming at will \(kd@magah) have bright 
blue-tinged pearls in their hoods ”’ (Brhatsamhita, LXXXI, 25). 

3 J. P. H. Vogel, Indian Serpent Lore, p. 10. 
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ficance of the whole story being the supersession of the more 
primitive Naga cult by the newer and more generally accepted 
Krsna cult of the Mathura region (cf. supra, p. 112). A 
candidate for admission to the Buddhist order was often 
asked whether he was a Naga or not (Griinwedel, Buddhist 
Art, p. 44). It may be presumed that the question was put 
to ascertain whether the particular person was primarily an 
adherent of the Naga cult or not. 

Before I describe some of the early and late iconogr aphic 
types of the Nagas and the Naginis as represented in Indian 
art, I shall refer only to a few of the texts of the mediaeval 
period, which describe the Naga or Nagini types. This is 
necessary to show in what manner the nature of the latter 
was determined by the former. _Hemadri quotes five couplets 
from Maya (evidently Mayasamgraha from which he takes 
his materials for the description of the Yaksas), where the 
peculiarities of the figures of Taksaka, Karkotaka, Padma, 
Mahapadma, Sankhapala and Kulika Nagas are described. 
In the last part of the extract are given the following common 
traits of the iconographic type: ‘ the Nagas have two tongues 
and arms, and seven hoods with jewels on them; they hold 
rosary of beads (aksasiitra) in their hands and are endowed 
with curling tails; their wives and children bear either one 
or three hoods’.* The Visnudharmottara (Bk. ITI, Ch. 65, 
verses 2-8) peenhe Ananta Naga as ‘ four-armed, endowed 
with many hoods with the beautiful earth goddess standing 
on the central hood ; in the right hands of the god are to be 
placed a lotus and a pestle, while his left hands should hold 
a ploughshare and a conch-shell’. Mention here of the 
“sea of liquor ’, ‘ palm tree ’ and other features in associa- 
tion with the divine Naga leaves little doubt that Ananta in 
this context is no other than an incarnation of the Lord 
Visnu, and is closely associated from the iconographic point 
of view with Samkarsana or Balarama. The 17th century 
text of Silparatna characterises the iconography of the 

1 Hemadri, op. cit., p. 189. The last three lines of the text read: 


Doijihto bahavah sapta phanamanisamanvitah| Aksastitradharah sarve kundika- 
pucchasamyulah | Ekabhogastribhaga va hyetajjaydsutadayah|| 
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Nagas in two couplets: these verses lay down that “ the 
Nagas are human in shape from the navel upwards, their 
lower part being serpentine in form; they have encircling 
hoods on their heads; the hoods may be one, three, five, 
seven or nine ; they should have two tongues, and should hold 
a sword and a shield in their (two) hands ’.* 

Two of the earliest figures of the Nagarajas are to be 
found in the Bharhut railings. Of these that of EKlapatra 
on the Prasenajit pillar in the scene of the Naga chief's 
meeting the Buddha is very interesting. Plate XIV, Fig. 1, 
depicts first the five-hooded Nagaraja in his natural form in 
his element (water) with a damsel standing on his middle 
hood (cf. the Visnudharmottara description of Ananta) ; 
then in the right corner he is shown advancing towards the 
left with his hands in the namaskadra mudra accompanied 
by his queen and daughter, and lastly in the left corner he 
alone is shown kneeling down and paying homage to the 
Buddha symbolised by the Bodhi tree with Vajrasana 
beneath it. In the second appearance of Elapatra, only the 
upper parts of him and his queen and daughter are shown, 
and they are all human with the snake-hoods behind their 
heads, the two ladies having only one hood each (cf. the 
Mayasamgraha description of the Naginis). Finally, we 
see the all-human Nagaraja making his obeisance to the 
master, his five snake-hoods being shown sideways on his 
head by the artist in order that the spectator may have a full 
view of them. Cakravaka Nagaraja on another Bharhut 
railing is shown standing with his hands in the namaskara 
mudra on a high rock by the side of a lotus lake, having a 
heavy turban and the usual five snake-hoods; here also the 
figure is all human except. the hood attachment behind the 
head. These as well as similar other figures in the early 
Buddhist art of Central India, Gandhara and Amaravati are 
to be understood as representing the Nagas assuming some- 


1 Silparatna (as quoted by T. A. G. Rao, op. cit., Vol. I, Appendix B, 


p. 274): Naganam vaksyate ripam nabherurdhoam narakrtih | Sarpakaramadho- 
bhagam mastake bhogamandalam|| Ekam phanatrayam vapi paica va sapta vq 
nava| Doijihvaste vidhatavyah khadgacarmakarairyutah| 
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times the almost complete human form in the presence of 
the Buddha, just as the Yaksas (the names of some of them 
are probably indicative of their original beast form,—cf. the 
name Siiciloma, perhaps it describes a porcupine) hid some 
of their ungainly physical features before the Master. But 
the Naga images, found in the Mathura region and mostly 
to be dated in the early centuries of the Christian era, are 
real cult objects, inasmuch as they were enshrined by their 
votaries. A Sanskrit inscription (in the Lucknow Museum 
collection) tells us of a local deity, by the name of Dadhikarna, 
whose shrine was probably near the Buddhist Vihara 
founded by Huvishka in the year 47 (Kanishka Era). The 
Naga image from Chargaon (a village, 5 miles due south of 
Mathura) is a typical cult object of this type where the hoods 
(now their number is raised to seven) are ‘ part of a complete 
serpent whose coils are plainly visible both at the front and 
at the back of the sculpture ’. The dual nature of Nagadeva 
is fully given expression to by the artist ‘ by portraying a 
human being standing in front of a polycephalous serpent ’.’ 
The type in a modified form was similar to Baladeva, one 
of whose aspects is based on a trait of this primitive folk cult. 

Most of the Naga and the Nagini figures of the Gupta 
and later periods are shown in the role of accessories to the 
higher cult gods, especially Visnu. Their hybrid icono- 
graphic type is retained; but when the figures of Adi, Sesa 
or Ananta Naga are shown as so many seats or couches of 
Visnu seated or lying down, they are usually represented in 
their original form of huge polycephalous snakes with many 
coils. Sesa Naga or his consort in the Varaha reliefs are 
shown, however, according to the conventional hybrid form, 
their upper part being human and lower, serpentine. But 


1 J. P. H: Vogel, op. cit., p. 42, Pl. V(a) and (b). Vogel emphasises the 
spirited attitude of the standing Naga with his raised right arm (left broken, pro- 
hably the hand held a cup). The inscription engraved on the back of the 
image shows that it was originally set up at a tank during Huvishka’s time 
(year 40 of the Kanishka Era). The Kukargam Naga image also reproduced by 
Vogel (op. cit., Pl. VIb) has the upper part much better preseryed; the cup in the 
left hand and ‘the raised right hand are in tact (is the right hand in the abhaya 
pose?). The Naga appears to wear a vanamalé. 
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shown singly, the Naga appears as a human being with 
snake-hoods attached behind his head. This motif is illus- 
trated by the very beautiful Naga image from Khitching in 
the district of Mayurbhanj (Orissa) reproduced here (Phe XEV; 
Fig. 3). The two-armed Naga stands in a charming pose 
(dvibhanga) holding a long thick garland in his two hands, 
wearing many ornaments, and having a graceful canopy of 
seven hoods. But the exquisite Nagini figure from the same 
place is part woman and part serpent, her lower half coiling 
round a column; she has three hoods in accordance with the 
iconographic texts, and holds a yak-tail (cauri) and a pitcher 
in her right and left hands respectively (Pl. XX, Fig. 1). It 
is profitable to compare these two beautiful art objects of 
Orissa of the mediaeval period with two hieratic figures of 
Naginis from Central and Eastern India. The first of these 
hails from Sutna (Madhya Pradesh) and shows an elaborate 
composition with the central figure of the Nagini, an eight- 
armed female seated in lalitaksepa on a double-petalled lotus 
spread on the back of a roaring lion, with various attendants 
on all her sides (Pl. XX, Fig. 4). The goddess is otherwise 
human in appearance, but her snake-hoods (possibly seven 
in number, this being a departure from the textual injunction) 
and a large number of hands distinguish her from ordinary 
mortals. In order to establish her identity definitely the 
artist engraves the label—S7% Naini (Sri Nagini) in mediaeval 
_ Brahmi characters. She may illustrate the Jaina version 
of the snake goddess, her Brahmanical counterpart being 
Manasi. The latter is represented by the other relief hailing 
from Birbhum in West Bengal. The seven-hooded and 
two-armed goddess is seated in the same pose on a double, 
petalled lotus placed over a jar from which two snakes are 
coming out; she wears various ornaments among which is 
shown a sarpa-kucabandha (breast-band made of snakes) and 
holds a hoeded snake in her left hand, the object in her right 
hand being indistinct ; Jaratkiru and Astika, her husband 
and son respectively according to the epic and Puranie 
tradition, are seated on either side of her. Both the sculp- 
tures stand for the snake goddess conceived in different ways, 
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and their divine character is emphasised by the number of 
hoods and of the hands in the case of the former. 

The Gandharvas and Kinnaras are two other classes of 
mythical beings of a semi-divine character, which played a 
secondary part in the religious literature and art of ancient 
and mediaeval India. One of the earliest references to the 
former 1s to be found in the same section of the Atharvaveda 
(VIII. 10) wherefrom the allusions to the Yaksas and the 
Nagas have been cited above. The Gandharvas are men- 
tioned in this context with the Apsarasas (‘ the maidens of 
the waters ’), and special mention is made here of Citraratha, 
Vasuruci and Stryavarcas in this connection. In post-Vedic 
literature their names are often found associated with 
various myths, and Citraratha is almost invariably described 
as the king of the Gandharvas in the Mahabharata and the 
Ramayana. The Gandharvas are believed to be the deni- 
zens of the air or atmospheric region, and the towns 
associated with their name, Gandharva nagaras, are 
supposed to have no real existence. This belief is found very 
early, for we find Patafijali referring to it while commenting 
on a Varttika of Panini’s Sutra, Striyam (IV. 3).* But it 
has not prevented in any way the formation of concrete con- 
cepts about their physical forms in the minds of the Indians 
from early times. They are described in some comparatively 
late iconographic texts such as Mdnasadra, Mayasamgraha 
(as quoted by Hemadri in his Caturvargacintémani, Vrata- 
khanda, Part I, p. 189), etc. Manasdra in its section on 
Yaksa-Vidyadharadilaksanam describes the Gandharvas and 
Kinnaras together, but the verses are corrupt. The descrip- 
tion given bere seems to characterise both as having animal- 
like legs (really lower part of the body), the upper part being 
human in form with a face like that of Garuda; their arms 
are endowed with wings, (they wear) lotus crown and (have) 
colour of the shade of a flower; they are also associated with 


1 Mahabhasya, Kielhorn’s Hdilion, Vol. II, p. 196; Yatha Gandharva- 
nagarani dirato dréyanta upasrtya ce napalabhyante..... 
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sweet songs and musical instruments.‘ In Chapter VII of 
this book a distinction has been made between these two 
iconographic types, and Kinnaris have been equated with 
horse-faced (Agvamukhi) Yaksinis. But the Manasdra does 
not seem to distinguish between the two. The Mayasam- 
graha does not at all refer to the hybrid form of the 
Gandharvas (Kinnaras are not described here), but gives a 
general idea about them in this way: ‘The Gandharva, 
handsome in appearance, should be made as conferring boon 
on his devotees, wearing a crown and ear-ornaments, holding 
a club, and engaged in playing on a lyre ’.* 

The iconographic types of the Gandharvas, as preserved 
in Indian art from a very early period, conform partially to 
the description given in the Manasdra. Some of the garland- 
bearers (malddharis), shown hovering in the air round such 
symbolic representations of the Buddha as a staipa, etc., in 
the early Buddhist monuments of Central India (Bharhut. 
Sanchi), are very often shown with bird-like lower parts, with 
wings attached to their arms, with a human head and torso. — 
and adorned with crowns, ear-rings and other ornaments. The 
musical instrument is no doubt absent here, but it should be 
noted that their hands are shown holding garlands in these 
reliefs. Gandharvas, both male and female, however, are 
painted in the Ajanta frescoes with similar hybrid forms, 
but are shown playing on the vind with their hands. This 
is also the way in which they are represented in early and 
late mediaeval relief compositions as accessories to the 
central figures of different cult-icons, Visnu, Siva and others. 
To heighten the emotional effect of such representations, 
they are often shown in pairs on the prabhévali of the cult 
image, the male playing on a musical instrument and the 


1 Gitavindvidhanaisea Gandharvamiti hathyate} 
Caranam pasusamainam cordhvakayam tu narabham|| 
Vadanam Garudobhavam bahukau(ca) palsayuktan | 
Makutam kamalayuktam puspasacchayam varnam\|| 
Paritah karunavinam Kinnarasya tu. svaripam| 
These lines appear to be equally applicable to the Gandharvas and the 
Kinnaras; Mdnasa@ra (Acharya), Ch. 58, p. 370. 
2 -Varado bhaktalokanam kiriti kundali gadi| 
Karyassuriipi Gandharvo vinavadyaratastatha\|—as quoted by Hemadn 
op. cit., Vratakhanda, Pt. I, p. 139. 
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female dancing to its tune. A Gandharva or Kinnara couple 
from Deogarh (Lalitpur sub-division, Jhansi district, 
Madhya Bharat) of the late Gupta period, illustrated here 
(Pl. XVI, Fig. 1); is of great interest in this connection. 
The pair stand facing each other on either side of a tall tree 
inside a beautifully designed arc of a medallion ; their upper 
part is human with wings (the arms are not distinct, but 
the wings are), the legs below the knee are also human, the 
feet only being those of a bird; they have ‘ goggle eyes’, 
like those of a Garuda as represented in early and late 
mediaeval art. Griinwedel’s remark about the Gandharva- 
Kinnara type, which he considers to be a purely Indian one, 
should be quoted here: ‘ These secondary deities may have 
been originally represented in the costume of the aborigines 
ofetndialart i ’ It is based on the representation of a 
Kinnara couple in one of the reliefs on the coping stone of 
the Bharhut railing, illustrating the Kinnara Jataka; the 
couple are ‘ so represented as to be seen only to the knees 
and who appear to be wearing leaves of trees round the body 
(parna: leaf and feather)’. The Apsarasas did not appear 
to have had any peculiar iconographic trait of their own, 
inasmuch as they are usually shown in the forms of exceed- 
ingly beautiful damsels from the early period onwards. The 
Bharhut relief depicting the joy and merriment among the 
gods after Mara’s defeat contains the dancing figures of the 
four Apsarasas described by the artist as: (1) Misrakest, 
(2) Alambusa, (8) Subhadra and (4) Padmavati (cf. Pl. TI, 
Fig. 23). They appear as so many beautiful danseuse and 
very similar is the way in which they are represented in 
Indian art of later times. The river goddess, Ganga and 
Yamuna, so frequently shown on the temple doors of the 
Gupta and the early mediaeval periods can justifiably be 
traced to these proto-types, though they are not depicted in 
the dancing pose. Their gracefully standing figures as 


1 Griinwedel, Buddhist Art, p. 48, fig. 22. Though he has no doubt about 
the Indian character of the type, he thinks that the wings are of West Asian 
form, and the siren type of these secondary deities was a result of the admixture 
of primitive Indian and ‘ antique’ forms. 


45—1854 B. 
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architectural decorations (cf. the Besnagar Ganga) are after- 
wards endowed with the hieratic form of cult deities (cf. the 
Isvaripur Ganga) or exceedingly beautiful women of a volup- 
tuous type (cf. the figure of Ganga in the Rajshahi Museum ; 
Pl. XVII, Fig. 3). The Besnagar Ganga stands in a very 
graceful pose on the back of a Makara, a mythical crocodile, 
with legs crossed (? the vidgala pose as described in the 
Visnudharmottara) ; her right elbow rests on the shoulder of 
an attendant, and a male figure on the left corner is striking 
a blow to the snout of the animal (this may be Bhagiratha 
goading it to move swiftly (Pl. XV, Fig. 4). 

Before an account of the ‘ Devatas ’, the Yaksinis and 
the iconographic types based on them are given, it is 
necessary to study an iconic type and its variants which 
appear to have been derived from the Yaksa and Naga types 
discussed above. Images of Ganapati, the god who became 
the principal object of worship of the Ganapatyas, one of the 
five recognised Brahmanical sects, appear to be basically 
connected with these two groups of folk divinities. A brief 
notice of the origin of the cult itself will be necessary before 
the iconic forms of the god and a few of the corresponding 
iconographic texts are considered at some length. It has 
been the opinion of many scholars that the cult of 
Ganapati was a comparatively late development. R. G. 
Bhandarkar is of opinion that as there is no mention of 
Ganapati and his worshippers in any of the Gupta inscrip- 
tions and as the description of the image of Ganapati in the 
chapter on Pratimalaksanam of the Brhatsamhité seems to 
be an interpolation, this elephant-headed and pot-bellied god 
came to be regularly worshipped after the late Gupta age. 
He, however, traces the beginnings of this worship to the 
veneration paid by many Indians to such ‘ imps and evil 
spirits ’’ as Sala, Katamkata, Usmita, Kusmandarajaputra, 
Devayajana and others mentioned in the Manava Grhyasitra 
and the Yajtavalkya Smrti.* They are collectively described 

1 R. G. Bhandarkar, Vaisnavism, ‘Saivism and Minor Religious Systems, 


pp. 148-50. He doubts: whether all the six sub-sects of the Ganapatyas as described 
by Anantanandagiri in his Samkaradigvijayakavya actually existed at the time of 
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in these texts as well as in the Mahabharata as Vinayakas 
who were prone to possess men and women, make them 
failures in life and put obstacles in their performance of good 
deeds ; the texts also lay down various ways of propitiating 
these spirits and thus freeing oneself from their possession. 
It may be mentioned incidentally that the main characteris- 
tics of Ganapati-Vinayaka as the ‘ King of obstacles ’ 
(Vighnaraja), the ‘ destroyer of obstacles ’ (Vighna-vinasana) 
and the ‘ bestower of success’ (Siddhidata) after proper 
propitiation can be traced to the traits of the ‘ imps and evil 
spirits ’, the like of whom can even be found in the earlier 
Grhyasitras (cf. supra, p. 73, f.n.),. In the Yajfiavalkya 
smrti (I. 271 ff.) one Vinayaka came to be described for the 
first time as the son of Ambika, and this was the beginning 
of the very confused mythology about the origin of Ganapati 
to be found in later literature. T. A. G. Rao has collected 
a good many stories about this topic from several Puranas 
and Agamas, in which the god is variously described as the 
son of Parvati alone, as the son of Siva and Parvati, and 
even having an independent origin.’ This shows the 
attempts of the later mythologists to bring this cult-god in line 
with the more important cult deities, Siva and Sakti, of much 
earlier origin. It should be noted, how ever, that Ganapati’ S 
affiliation was at first sought mainly with those of the cult 
deities who had many primitive and un-Aryan traits in their 
composition ; but in much later Puranas like the Brahma- 
vaivartta Ganega is sometimes described as one of the 
aspects of Krsna. The literal meaning of Ganapati is ‘ the 
leader of the Ganas ’ who have almost invariably been asso- 
ciated with Siva (the association of Rudra, the Vedic 
counterpart of Siva, with Marutganas should be noted in this 
connection). Siva is sometimes described in the Maha- 
bharata as Ganegvara, and this ee also explain his ideo- 
logical association with Ganapati.” The elephant-head of 
Samkaracarya. But reliefs depicting the elephant-headed and pot-belled divinity 
undoubtedly go back to the early Gupta age, if not still earlier. 
! Elements, etc., Vol. ¥, pp. 35-45. 


2 Ganegvara is also one of the names of Visnu among the one thousand 
names of the god (Visnusahasranima) given in Ch. 149 of the Anusasanaparva in 
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the latter may be explained by referring to the animal faces 
of the Mahaparisadas of Rudra as described in the Skandabhi- 
seka (ch. 45) chapter of the Salyaparva of the Great Epic. 
These Parigadas (Ganas) who are described in this context 
as so many attendants of Skanda bear the faces of various 
animals and birds such as tortoise, cock, crow, owl, parrot, 
falcon, dog, fox, boar, elephant, lion, etc. (vv. 76 ff.). The 
Siva temple of Bhumara (c. 6th century A.D.) contained the 
figures of many Ganas with faces of various animals and 
birds on its walls. Another explanation of the characteristic 
iconography of Ganapati may be sought in the fact that he 
combined in him some of the characteristic traits of both the 
Yaksas and the Nagas. Coomaraswamy pointed out long ago 
that Ganega was undoubtedly a Yaksa-type, and an elephant- 
headed Yakga is to be found in an Amaravati coping." The 
tundila (pot-bellied) trait of the Yaksas is prominent in 
Ganesa and he possesses the head of a Naga in the sense of 
an elephant (Naga meant a snake as well as an elephant). 
The current idea about the association of this god of peculiar 
iconographic traits with wisdom seems to have been due to 
the confusion made between his name and that of the Vedic 
sage god Brhaspati or Brahmanaspati who is invoked also as 
Ganapati (Gandndm tvad Ganapatim havamahe). That this 
confusion was comparatively late in its origin is borne out 
by the apocryphal character of the tradition about Ganega’s 
having served as the amanuensis of Vyasa when the latter 
was engaged in the task of composing the Mahabharata. 
The veneration specially paid to him by traders and business- 
men of Hindu India even in modern times can be traced to 
the early mediaeval period. The Ghatiyala (Jodhpur, 
Rajasthan Union) pillar contains four images of Ganapati 
facing four quarters as its capital piece, and the inscription 
engraved on it (V.S. 918-861 A.D.) informs us that it was 
erected by Kakkuka for the success of the business enterprise 


the Mahabharata. But there can be little doubt that some appellations of Sivs 
are also included in the stotra. i; 
1 A. K. Coomaraswamy, Yaksas, Pt. I, p. 7. 
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of the local traders through the grace of this god. As the 
bestower of success he was not only highly venerated by the 
Hindus, but the Buddhists and Jains also seem to have held 
him in some respect. The appeal of this god with peculiar 
iconography even spread outside India, and his images of 
the mediaeval period have been found in Indo-China, Java 
and other places. In India itself the sect of the Ganapatyas 
came to have as many as six sub-divisions sometime before 
the time of Anantanandagiri, the biographer of Samkara- 
carya. Those belonging to the subsects were the exclusive 
worshippers of the six different aspects of Ganapati, known 
as Maha, Haridra, Svarna, Santana, Navanita and Unmatta- 
Ucchista. It is a fact, however, that his cult never hecame 
of such importance as some of the other major cults, but 
‘ his worship without reference to any particular sect is 
practised even now by nearly all Hindus at the beginning 
of any religious ceremony and on special occasions ’ 
(Bhandarkar, op. cit., p. 150). 

A careful and comparative study of the iconographic 
texts characterising various types of images of Ganesga leaves 
little doubt that the earliest of them were either of standing 
or seated variety and endowed with two arms, the objects 
held by the hands being a hatchet (parasu) and a radish 
(milaka); the elephant-head with only one tooth and the 
pot-belly are the features invariably present in both the early 
and late texts. Most of the texts, if not all, describing the 
general form of Ganapati collected by Gopinath Rao from 
various sources characterise him as four-armed, the only 
exception being that from the Brhatsamhita chapter (57) on 
Pratimalaksana. It has already been said that this couplet 
describing Ganapati is suspect, but there is little doubt that 
it describes the earliest variety of his image in this manner : 
‘The lord of the Pramathas (the same as the Ganas) should 
be elephant-faced, pot-bellied, holding a hatchet and a radish, 
and should have one tooth’ (Pramathadhipo gajamukhah 
pralambajatharah kutharadhari syat| Ekavisino bibhran- 
milakakandam..... ). This is no doubt the description 
of a two-armed image; there is no mention here, it is true, 
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of a pot of sweet-meat, but the ‘ radish ’ or the bulbous root 
(milakakanda) which is mentioned here is the edible of an 
elephant. The peculiar trait of ‘one tooth’ (ekavisdna) 
noted here gave rise to the later explanatory myth referred to 
by Rao (Vol. I, p. 51; Rao does not mention the name of 
the Purana where it occurs). The couplet enumerating the 
various synonyms of Ganapati in the Svargavarga section 
of the Amarakosa also contains a reference to the one-tooth, 
elephant-head and pot-belly of the god (Vindyaka-Vighnaraja- 
Dvaimatura-Ganadhipah | Apyekadanta-H eramba-Lambodara- 
Gajananah). The other texts like Amsumadbhedagama, 
Uttarakamikdgama, Suprabhedagama, Visnudharmottara, 
Ripamandana, etc., invariably endow the god with four 
hands, the attributes held by them being any four among 
the following: ‘own tooth’ (svadanta), wood-apple 
(kapittha), sweet-meat (modaka), elephant-goad (ankusa), 
noose (pasa), snake (naga), rosary, lotus, etc. In these 
later texts, a mouse is very often described as his mount, 
and his consorts are sometimes mentioned as Bharati (another 
name of Sarasvati, the goddess of learning), Sri (Laksmi), 
Vighnesvari, Buddhi and Kubuddhi. Other characteristic 
traits which can be gathered from these texts are: his three 
eyes, his slightly bent (@bhanga) or straight (samabhanga) 
pose when standing (sthdnaka), tiger-skin garment (vydghra- 
carmambaradhara), sacred thread made of a serpent (vydlaya- 
jitopavitt). Many are the iconographic varieties of the god 
described in the different texts under such names as Bija- 
Ganapati, Bala-Ganapati, Taruna-Ganapati, Vira-Vighneéga, 
Sakti-Ganesga, Laksmi-Ganega, Maha-Ganega, Haridra- 
Ganega, Unmatta-Vinayaka, Nrtya-Ganapati, Ucchista- 
Ganapati, Heramba-Ganapati, etc. Names of the cult 
pictures of some of the subdivisions of the Ganapatya sect 
can be recognised in this list, and some forms of the god like 
Sakti- or Unmatta-Ucchista-Ganapati seem to be associated 
with the left-handed (Vamacara-Tantric) variety of his 
worship. Only a few of the aforesaid forms are actually 
met with in the Gupta and post-Gupta mediaeval art, and 
they are thus of great interest in this connection. 
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A. K. Coomaraswamy has drawn our attention to one 
of the Gana garland-bearers in a fragmentary relief from 
Amaravati (2nd century A.D.) now in the collection of the 
Madras Museum (Yaksas, Part I, p. 42, Pl. 23, 1). This 
suggests Ganesa, though the iconographic type has not 
developed here. In the red sandstone sculpture of Ganapati 
from Mathura (A. Getty, Ganesa, Pl. 2, Fig. a) and the 
terracotta plaque from the Bhitargaon brick temple, both of 
the early Gupta period, we find that a great deal of develop- 
ment has taken place ; but almost full hieratic form has been 
attained in the seated figure of the god in the Siva temple 
of Bhumara (c- 6th century A.D.). The first of these 
sculptures shows the nude elephant-headed and_pot-bellied 
god standing erect, and the way he is depicted does not seem 
to establish his divine nature. The same remark may also 
be made with regard to the Bhitargaon plaque, where the 
four-armed figure is shown in the attitude of a flying Gana 
with his trunk touching a pot of sweetmeat placed in his 
front left hand; his front right hand is in the tarjan7 pose, 
the objects in the other two hands being indistinct 
(A.S.I.A.R., 1908-09, pp. 10-11, fig. 2). But the Bhumara 
figure is shown seated on a raised seat with a chain of bells 
worn in the upaviti fashion and having bell-armlets, bell- 
bracelets and bell-ankiets. The figure is two-armed, but the 
hands being broken, the attributes placed in them cannot 
be seen.’ A relief showing Ganesa with his consort seated 
on his left lap was also found at the same place ; it looks like a 
caricature of the early Uma-Maheégvara reliefs (Getty, op. cit., 
Pl. 8, Fig. a). Another early Gupta relief depicting a seated 
Ganapati is to be found in the facade of the Chandragupta 
cave at Udayagiri (Bhilsa, Madhya Bharat). The two-armed 
god is sitting on a raised seat in the arddhaparyanka pose, 
holding a cup containing sweetmeat (modaka-bhanda) in 
his left hand, to which his trunk (now broken) was applied ; 
the god seems to be ithyphallic (Pl. XV, Fig. 1). In both 
these hieratic sculptures, the mouse is conspicuous by its 


- RR. D, Banerjee, M.A.S.I., No. 16, Pl. XV, (a) & (b) 
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absence. Seated images of Ganapati of the early and late 
mediaeval periods have been found all over India, and it 1s 
no wonder that Indonesian sculptures very closely following 
these mediaeval Indian prototypes should also be found. 
The four-armed seated figure of the god reproduced here hail- 
ing from Java very closely follows the Indian tradition. The 
god is squatting on a double-petalled lotus seat, holding a 
rosary in his back right hand, the other three hands and the 
fore-part of the trunk being broken. The figure is carved 
with a great deal of skill, and the ornaments and the design 
of the garments, though not lavish, are yet very tastefully 
displayed (Pl. XV, Fig. 8). One of the finest standing types 
of Ganapati image is to be found at Khitching (Mayurbhanj 
District, Orissa), which belongs to the early mediaeval 
period. The four-armed god stands on a beautifully carved 
lotus in a slightly bent pose (abhanga) having bell-necklets 
and a few other ornaments gracefully arranged over his 
different limbs, holding a rosary and his own tusk in the 
right hands, and a cup of sweetmeat (to which the fore-part 
of his trunk, now partly broken, is applied) and an indis- 
tinct object in his left ones, a snake serving as his sacred 
thread (vydlayajnopavitt). The well-arranged jata with a 
miniature kirttemukha in the centre on the top of the 
elephant-head, the rows of chain ornaments enclosing the 
protruding temples, the pose full of grace, and all such 
details demonstrate in a remarkable manner how such an 
apparently grotesque iconic type could be converted into an 
elegant piece of sculpture by the anonymous artist of a corner 
of Orissa. The cunning twinkle of the oblique eyes, again, 
seems to endow the elephant-face of the deity with uncanny 
intelligence; the creeping mouse can be recognised in the 
extreme right corner of the lotus pedestal (Frontispiece).’ 
Another well-carved image of the god belonging to the same 


1 The Cham style standing Ganega from Mison, now in the Touraine 
Museum, of the 7th-8th century A.D., depicts him in a different way. He appears 
there in the role of a- well-fed house-holder or a businessman. Rene Groussct 
remarks that the sculpture “is directly inspired by Pallava India of the Tamil 
period '; Civilisations of the East, Vol, II, India, pp. 830-81, Fig. 162. 
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locality of Orissa depicts him dancing with vigour on a 
double-petalled lotus. This time the god is eight-armed 
(some of the hands are broken), the front right hand is in 
the danda- or gaja-hasta pose, the other three carrying his 
own tooth, a rosary (aksasitra) and an indistinct object, 
the front left hand holds a pot of laddukas (a kind of sweet- 
meat) one of which is being lifted up by his trunk ; the sacred 
thread made up of a long snake has its ends (the head and 
the tail of the snake) loose evidently due to the vigorous 
action of the dance. The artist has been eminently success- 
ful in emphasising the whirling motion by the pose of the 
two legs, the three or more bends (atibhanga) in the body 
and the disposition of the number of arms (Pl. XV, Fig. 2). 
A comparison of this type of Nrtya-Ganapati may be made 
with such motifs of Bengal of the mediaeval times. The 
latter may be iconographically more elaborate, but many of 
them lack the easy grace and beauty of the former.’ If we 
compare these naive forms of Ganapati. with the late and 
‘developed renderings of such varieties as Sakti- or Laksmi- 
Ganega, Unmatta-Ucchista and Heramba-Ganapati, etc., 
described and reproduced by T. A. G. Rao, we cannot but 
have a correct understanding of the process by which the hybrid 
iconographic type of pre-eminently a folk god was endowed 
with its much-embellished later hieratic forms.’ 

A brief account of the worship of Karttikeya and his 
image-type will not be out of place here, for there is a close 
mythological association between this god and Ganapati in 


1 The Bengal Nrtya-Ganapatis almost invariably depict him dancing 
beneath a hanging branch of mangoes in the top centre of the prabhavali, and its 
symbolism has been explained by the present writer in the Dacca History of Bengal, 
Vol. I, p. 448. 

2 Elements, etc., Vol. 1, Pls. XI-XIV and the corresponding descr ptions. 
In the Unmatta-Ucchista Ganapati type the god and his consort are shown in a 
yery intimate posture as detailed in the Uttarakamikagama extract quoted by Rao. 
The five-faced ten-armed figures of Heramba Ganapati seated on a lion (one 
such figure found at Rampal near Dacca has been described by Bhattasali in his 
Catalogue, pp. 146-47, Pl. LVIb) mostly follow the description of such a type 
given in such late works as Silparatna. Riipamandana, Saradatilaka Tantra, etc. 
The Rampal image of Heramba-Ganapati has six miniature figures of Ganesa on 
the top section of its prabhavali; these tiny figures evidently stand for the cult: 
icons of the six subdivisions of the Ganapatya sect noted above. 


F.26 
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the Puranic texts. But there can be no doubt that the 
former, though no separate cult developed around him, 
entered the orthodox Hindu pantheon at a much earlier date 
than Ganapati. Patafijali’s reference to the images of 
Skanda and Visakha who, in another context, are regarded 
by the great grammarian as folk divinities (laukika devatas), 
has already been noted in the third chapter of this book 
(p. 85). In later coin legends, texts and lexicons, these two, 
along with many other names such as Brahmanya or 
Subrahmanya, Kumara, Mahasena, Guha, etc., were regard- 
ed as so many synonyms of this god. But if a careful 
analysis is made of the myths associated with many of these 
names, the fact that stands out prominent is this that there 
were many allied god-concepts that were at the root of the 
later unified idea of a deity by the name of Skanda-Karttikeya. 
This hypothesis is borne out by the very confused account 
which is given in the two epics about the origin of the god, 
and, as in the case of Ganapati, his parentage has been 
differently accounted for in different contexts. His associa- 
tion with the hybrid-shaped and animal-headed Ganas or 
Parisadas, said to have been lent to him as a favour by Siva, 
in many texts described as his father, a close connection 
between some of his followers and those of Kubera, and 
lastly, a clear parallelism between him and the lord of the 
Guhyakas (cf. one of his names: Guha, and the Agnipuraina 
injunction quoted above that the shrines of the Yaksa, i.e., 
Kubera, and Guha, should be made in the northern sectors 
of the towns) leave little doubt about the folk-element greatly 
underlying his composition. His association with war was 
also fairly old, and this is explained by his being adopted as 
their spiritual as well as temporal ruler by the Yaudheyas, an 
ancient Indian military tribe living on their weapons 
(ayudhajivt ksatriyas).‘_ In the Bhagavadgita (Ch. 10) the 
Lord is made to say that he is Skanda among the warriors 
(seninindmaham Skandah). In debating the parentage of 


1 For this as well as many other points connected with this god, cf. 
Ch. IV, pp. 140-46 of this book. 
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Karttikeya, the Great Epic refers to one tradition that identi- 
fies him with Sanatkumara, the eldest born of Brahman 
(XII. 37, 12). This tradition can be traced to the Chandogya 
Upanisad passage (VII. 26) where Sanatkumara, the 
instructor of Narada in Brahmavidya, is described as the 
same as Skanda (Bhagavan-Sanatkumdrastam Skanda itya- 
caksate). This epic tradition about Skanda’s identity with 
Sanatkumara, the great sage god, traceable to the Chandogya 
was at the root of the development of another aspect of the 
latter, viz., that of the ‘ instructor god’ well-known in 
south India. Here also a parallelism between him and his 
brother Ganapati is to be marked. Skanda was also the god 
par excellence of thieves and robbers as is substantiated by 
the evidence of one of the early Sanskrit dramas, the 
Mrcchakatika by Stidraka. Many of these aspects, however, 
as in the case of the elephant-headed and pot-bellied divinity 
(Skanda is also sometimes described as ‘ goat-headed ’, 
Chagavaktra, when he is called Naigameya), appear also to 
have been transferred to him from the various traits of the 
great god» Rudra-Siva. Skanda-Karttikeya’s association 
with Sirya has already been commented on in the third 
chapter of this book in course of the study of the Lala Bhagat 
column (pp. 105-06). 

Skanda-Karttikeya’s worship was well in vogue in 
Northern India at a fairly early period, and one of the earliest 
references to the shrine of Svami Mahasena, also described 
as Brahmanya-deva, is to be found in the Bilsad stone pillar 
inscription of the time of Kumaragupta I (415-16 A.D.). 
The much-mutilated Bihar stone pillar inscription of the 
time of Skandagupta contains a reference to the shrine of 
Bhadraryya and mentions Skanda and the Divine Mothers 
in that connection (Bhadrayyaya bhati grham......... 
Skanda-pradhainairbhuvi Matrbhisca).* Skanda is here 

1 One variety of the image of Karttikeya or Subrahamanya there is known 
by the name of Desgika-Subrahmanya, in which form he is said to have taught 
Franava or the Ved'c lore to his father Siva. One of the earliest reliefs depicting 
the theme is to be found at Ellora; cf. Rao, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 350, pl. CV (the 


elaborate relief is carved in the Ramesvara cave shrine there). 
95 Bleet, «G.I, Wols- IIL, “p.49. 
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apparently in the role of the guardian of the Mothers, which 
position is often assigned to Ganapati and Virabhadra (an 
aspect of Siva) in the mediaeval reliefs representing the 
Sapta-Matrkas. Worship of Skanda came to be completely 
merged in that of Siva in Northern India of the post-Gupta 
period, and separate shrines were seldom dedicated to this 
deity. In Orissa, specially Bhuvanesvar which abounds in 
temples of Siva, Karttikeya with Parvati and Ganapati came 
to enjoy the position of so many Parégvadevatis of Siva, the 
three occupying the central positions in the western, northern 
and southern niches respectively of the main shrine. But 
in Southern India, though his mythological association with 
Siva was never minimised, many separate shrines were 
erected in his honour by the Cholas and others, some of 
which are still standing.’ Karttikeya under his Sanskrit 
name Subrahmanya and his Tamil appellation Murugan, the 
divine child, is still being worshipped there with great devo- 
tion. In Bengal clay images (ksanika) of Karttikeya are 
worshipped only once in a year by Hindus seeking progeny 
and women of the town on the last day (Samkranti) in the 
month of Karttika (October-November). 

One of the earliest iconographic texts describing Skenda 
is the verse in Chapter 57 of the Brhatsamhitéa (v. 41) 
already quoted in Chapter IV (supra, p. 145). His main 
cognisance is a peacock (barhiketu), he holds a Sakti (a sort 
of spear) and is boyish in appearance ; evidently this type of . 
his image is two-armed. The Visnudharmottara text des- 
cribes this god as Kumara ‘ who is six-faced (Sanmukha), 
adorned with three- or five-lock arrangement of the hair 
(Ssikhandaka), dressed in red garment, riding on a noble 
peacock ; his two right hands should hold a cock (kukkuta) 
and a bell (ghanta), and a ‘ victory flag ’ (vaijayanti pataika) 
and a kind of spear or javelin (Sakti) should be placed in his 
left hands’. The author further informs us that the three 
other forms of this god, known as Skanda, Viéakha and 


' Reference may be made to such sh ines at Tirupparankunram, Tiru- 
vorriyur, ete 
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Guha, should be like Kumara in all the details except in the 
matter of six faces and the peacock mount. The Puranic 
descriptions of the god and his variants follow more or less 
the same line. But numerous iconographic texts mostly 
from the south, which have been collected by Rao in the 
section on Pratimalaksaniini under Subrahmanya-mirti- 
bhedah (op. cit., Vol. II, App. B, pp. 205-28), leave little 
doubt about the popularity of the worship of this god among 
the southerners of the mediaeval times. The Amsumad- 
bhedagama (canto 49) distingiishes as many as four varieties 
of Sanmukha, two-, four-, six- and twelve-armed.? The 
other south Indian texts like Uttarakémikagama, Supra- 
bhedagama, Kumaratantra, Piirvakarandgama, Sritattvanidhi, 
etc., contain elaborate descriptions of different varieties of 
the images of the god, some of them giving such various 
names as Saktidhara, Jfiiinasakti-Subrahmanya, Skanda- 
Subrahmanya, Senapati, Gajavahana, Tarakari, Senani, 
Brahmasasta, Vallikalyanasundara, Balasvami, Kraufica- 
bhetta, and a host of others.. It may be observed here that 
some of these varieties have been illustrated by Rao, and the 
bronze and stone sculptures illustrating them almost 
invariably hail from the south. 

The earliest iconographic. types of the god have been 
determined in the fourth chapter of this book with the help 
of the coins of both the indigenous and foreign rulers of 
different parts of Northern India. His characteristic emblems 


1 Book III, Ch. 71, Vv. 3-6. In the 7th verse we are told that  four- 
souled eternal god Vasudeva manifested himself as Kumara (also four-formed) for 
leading the divine army’ (Caluratma@ hi bhagavan-Vasudevah sanatanah! Pradur- 
bhita Kumérasiu devasenaninisaya). 

2 Rao has not understood the sense of the line Dvibhujam va caturhastam 
sadbhujam bhanuhastakam. The variants of the next two lines, rejected by him 
and given in the foot-note, constitute their correct reading, and they contain the 
names of the objects held by the 6 right and 6 left hands (one right hand is 
extended): Saktim banam ca khadgam ca cakram prasam prasaritam| Sabye 
vame tu piccham ca Ichctakam kukkutam tatha\! Dhanurdandam halam caiva 
bhanuhastanvite sthitam. These attributes fairly represent those held by a many- 
armed Karttikeya: spear, arrow, sword, wheel, dart, peacock-tail, shield, cock, 
bow, staff and ploughshare. Of these, the characteristic emblems of the god are 
a spear and a cock. Bhanu is a synonym of Aditya, and pe number of the 
Adityas is 12, so the word bhanuhastakam means ‘ twelve-armed '. 
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gakti, kukkuta and sikhi seem to have been associated 
with him from a very early period, though the cock was not 
actually placed in his hands and the peacock was not shown 
as his mount. In the coins of Kumaragupta I, we find the 
god riding a peacock, and a red sandstone relief of the Gupta 
period lately in the collection of the Bharat Kala Bhavan, 
Banaras (now in the Hindu University there) follows this 
mode of depicting the God to some extent. The god is 
seated astride on the back of his mount which with its tail 
outspread pecks at the fruit (probably mdtulunga) at his 
right hand ; the god holds a spear (Sakti) in his left hand and 
the outspread tail of the peacock serves as his prabhavali. 
The sculpture keeps up the tradition of Gupta art remarkably 
well (Pl. XVI, Fig. 2). But many reliefs of the mediaeval 
period (8th-11th centuries A.D.) found in different parts of 
Eastern India usually depict the two-armed god in a standing 
pose with his mount shown by his side. The tenth century 
figure of Karttikeya (it originally belonged to a Puri temple 
most probably Saiva, for the relief is undoubtedly of a 
Parsgvadevata ; but it later found its way to a private collection 
in London) illustrated here (Pl. XVII, Fig. 1) is a typical 
example of such mediaeval images of Eastern India. The 
two-armed god stands in a slightly bent graceful pose 
(dvibhanga), his left hand placed on a cock (partly broken) 
which is held upwards by the female attendant on the god’s 
left side, his broken right hand possibly held a spear; his 
mount, the peacock, with its head turned back strides to 
left. The god wears a number of ornaments tastefully dis- 
played, and the hair-arrangement on his head stands for the 
sikhandaka or the kakapaksa mode of hair-dressing. Though 
the figure shows slightly stiff and stereotyped features of the 
mediaeval sculptures, yet it possesses an innate beauty of its 
own.’ If we compare this sculpture with the many south- 


1 This sculpture was publisued by Kramrisch in her article on * Kalinga 


Temples’ in J.I.S.0.A., Vol. II (1934), pp. 42 ff., Pl. XIX, Fig. 2. She observes, 
As far as images are concerned at this stage, Sastric prescriptions and dark 
chlorite-stone make them sleek. Differentiation of plastic details and minutiae of 
jewellery and apparel..... hem in a display of correctness. Still, in the figure 


of the peacock, the potency of the mass to some extent comes into its own ’ (p. 56). 
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Indian bronze and stone images illustrating the various 
aspects of Subrahmanya reproduced by Rao (op. cit., Vol. I, 
Pls. CXXI-CXXIX), we cannot but be struck with the 
hieratic stiffness and heaviness of the latter, though a few 
of them, especially the earlier ones, are not devoid of some 
grace and beauty. The Aihole figure of Tarakari 
Subrahmanya (Pl. CXXVIIIa), the Hllora Subrahmanya 
(Pl. CXXIV), the Tirupparankunram Devasena-Kalyana- 
sundaramurti (Pl. CXXIX) and the Tiruvorriyur bronze 
group of Subrahmanya with Mahavalli and Devasena 
(Pl. CXXII) contain evidence of the south-Indian artists’ 
skill in carving and bronze-casting. One of the left hands 
of the four-armed figure of the god in Ellora relief holds a 
cock, and it is attended on either side by two animal-headed 
human figures ; the one on the right of the god is goat-headed 
and may stand for Naigameya (Chagavaktra, an aspect of 
the god himself), the other on his left seems to bear the head 
of a donkey and may thus be a representative of the Skanda- 
Parisadas. The Devasena Kalyanasundara-mirti represent- 
ing the marriage of Subrahmanya with Devasena is in 
evident imitation of the Kalyanasundara (known also as 
Vaivahika, Sivavivaha, etc.) miurtis of Siva, as some of the 
Nrtya-Ganapatis are inferior’ copies of some varieties of 
Nrtyamurtis of the great god. Devasena occupies the place 
of Parvati, Indra replaces Visnu as the giver of the bride, 
but Brahma retains his office of the sacrificing priest, the 
bridegroom here being Subrahmanya. As Siva is said to 
have a south-Indian princess Minaksi as one of his beloved 
consorts, so the south-Indian consort of Karttikeya was 
Valli or Mahavalli who is sometimes shown keeping company 
with the god and his more orthodox consort, Devasena, in 
some stone reliefs and bronze sculptures ; such images can 
also be called Valli-Kalyanasundaramirti. 

It will not be possible here to discuss the iconographic 
types of the other categories of the Vyantara-devatas, such 
as the Vidyadharas, Sadhyas, Siddhas, Asuras, etc., for with 
the exception of one or two groups among them, the rest 
have got very little individuality. One of the most indivi- 
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dualistic groups among them is that of the Vidyadharas, and 
their characteristic traits have already been described by me 
in Chapter VII of this book. The Kabandhas and 
Kumbhandas are also iconographically interesting, inasmuch 
as they portray chimera-like creatures of imagination. 
The former represent a class of beings whose eponymous 
hero known also by the name of Danu (son of Sri) was 
severely punished by Indra, the Aryan god par eacellence. 
According to the Ramayana story (III. 69, 27 ff.), Indra 
smote him with his thunderbolt for insolence, and the 
demon’s head and thighs were forced into his body which 
thus had only long arms and a huge mouth in his belly 
(Kabandha udare mukhah).. In the art of Amaravati and 
Gandhara, the Kabandhas are shown as having one head on 
their belly, but the original head and legs are also present. 
The Kumbhandas denote a class of demons or impish 
attendants of Rudra, who have testicles like pitchers 
(kumbha-mushka). Such figures are often found among 
the Mathura sculptures. One of these groups again, e.g., 
the Garudas, will be studied in a subsequent chapter; they: 
have clear mythological and ideological association with 
Visnu and Sirya. 

A few words are necessary here to delineate the icono- 
graphic types of Devatas and Yaksinis which seem to have 
had a great hand in determining the early types of two of the 
most popular Hindu goddesses, Sri-Laksmi and Pusti- 
Sarasvati. Many terracotta figurines of the Maurya and 
Sunga periods have been found, some of which undoubtedly 
stand for the Yaksini type. One such beautiful terracotta 
originally found at Tamluk (Midnapore, Bengal) and now 
in the South Kensington Museum (London), depicts a 
Yaksini overloaded with ornaments; the ornamental use of 
some miniature weapons on her coiffure and of some tiny 
human figures on her thighs should be noted (PI. XX, Fig. 3). 
The Bharhut artists are in this respect also of great help to 
us in the matter of identifying the different types of Devatas 
and Yaksinis. The descriptive labels by the side of the indi- 
vidual reliefs name as many as five different kinds of such 
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beings: the Yaksinis are Camda (Candra) and Sudasana 
(Sudargana) and the Devatas are Culakoka (Ksudrakoka), 
Mahakoka& and Sirima (Srimati). It should be observed in 
this connection that there are many more female figures on 
the Bharhut railing, which may fall under one or other of 
these categories, but on account of the absence of any such 
accompanying labels we cannot distinguish all of them pro- 
perly, though they are also endowed with individualistic 
traits. Candra stands gracefully on a horse-faced makara, 
her right hand holding the branch of a tree, the trunk of 
which is entwined by her left hand. Sudargana also stands 
on a makara (Barua describes it as having wings, and the 
face of a rhinoceros), but no tree is by her side, and her 
raised right hand shows the tarjani mudra, the left hand 
being in the katihasta pose. Ksudrakoka stands exactly in 
the attitude of Candra, but her mount is a very lively tusker 
which encircles the bottom of the tree with its trunk. Maha- 
koka is also in a similar standing pose, but she has no mount 
beneath her. We may refer here to only a few of the unin- 
scribed reliefs of the ‘Devatas’ in the Bharhut railing. Barua 
has tentatively identified one goddess as Madhyamakoka. 
She is also shown in an attitude similar to the other two 
Koka goddesses, but she stands gracefully on a_ well- 
caparisoned horse. ‘The other relief shows a heavily jewelled 
standing figure of a goddess, her feet resting on the upraised 
hands of a malformed leaf-clad male figure (evidently stand- 
ing for a Yaksa); her upraised right hand holds a curious 
object, identified by Barua as the combined sgankha-padma— 
“a jewel in the form of a lotus-bud and conch-shell, provided 
with a stalk-lke handle’. Barua tentatively identifies her 
as a Yaksini of Alakimanda, the capital of Kubera ; she may 
either stand for his. queen or daughter. This suggestion 
may be correct, for the object in her right hand, if properly 
identified, symbolises two of the treasures (nidhis) associated 
with Kubera. The close association of Laksmi and Kubera 
with the treasures has already been pointed out by me 
in Chapters IIT and V of this book, and it will be presently 
shown how several types of the goddess Sri-Laksmi7 used 
47—1854 B, 
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to be represented in the early Buddhist art of Central 
India.* 

Sri-Laksmi and Pusti-Sarasvati are the two goddesses 
who came to be respected by the Indians of all religious 
creeds. ‘They are still held in high esteem by a large section 
of the people of India and special homage is paid to them on 
different lithis (lunar*days) and parvans (days of religious 
ceremonies). The former is worshipped more often in the 
year than- the latter: whose clay image is worshipped in 
Bengal with great pomp and ceremony in the Sri-Paficami 
day falling usually in the bright fortnight of January- 
February, every year. The principal idea underlying the 
conception of the goddess Sri-Laksmi is that of good fortune 
or luck which brings in blissful prosperity and abundance. 
The idea of radiant beauty came to be associated with her 
from the very beginning, and though she never had a cult of 
her own in the sense in which Visnu, Siva and others had, 
she came to be regarded in the epic and Puranic period as the 
Sakti of Vasudeva Visnu. A careful analysis of the literary 
and archaeological data connected with her origin and evo- 
lution leaves little doubt about the fact that folk elements 
played a great part in shaping her ideology and form, the 
concrete concept about her being only traceable from the late 
Vedic period onwards. In the earliest literature of the 
Indians, the Rk and other Samhitdis, there is no mention 
of the goddess as such. Words like rz, no doubt oceur 
there, but they are used in a general way ; for example, the 
passage sriyase kam bhdnubhih sain mimiskire (R.V., 
I. 87, 6) means ‘(the Maruts) wish to sprinkle rainwater 
with shining rays of the sun’. It must be observed, how- 
ever, that in the early Samhita texts, we find the names of 
other goddesses, more or less of an abstract character, which 
are reminiscent of the goddess Sri-Laksmi of later texts. 
The name Purandhi (regarded by many as the Vedic form of 
Avestan Parendi) occurs about nine times in the Rgveda in 


1 For the figures of the Devatas and the Yaksinis, cf. B. M. Barua, 
Barhut, Bk. I, pp. 70-74; Bk. TIT. Pls. XXTIT (19), LIX (68), LXTIIT (72, 73), 
LXIV (74, 75), LXV (76, 78). 
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the sense of the goddess of plenty ; Raka (probably from the 
root Td to give) is mentioned there only twice as a rich and 
beautiful goddess. Sinivali, another very interesting 
goddess (she is called Visnu’s wife in the Atharvaveda, VIII. 
46, 3) is also mentioned twice in the Rgveda. In Atharva- 
veda, Il. 32, 6 and 7, she is described as the sister of the 
gods, fair-armed, fair-fingered, prolific and mistress of the 
family (vispatni), and is invoked for granting offspring ; in 
X, 184, she and Sarasvati are asked to bear progeny. In 
the later Vedic texts, however, Rak&a and Sinivali are con- 
nected with different phases of the moon, the former being 
the presiding deity of the full moon night (pirnima), and the 
latter, the same of the new moon night (amdavasyd). Alter 
a careful comparison of Sri-Laksmi with these Vedic god- 
desses, it cannot be clearly established that any one of the 
latter could have served as the sole prototype of the former. 
In one of the Brahimana texts we find mention of the con- 
crete concept of the goddess, and a curious story is narrated 
there about her origin. The Satapatha Brahmana says that 
Prajapati got tired in creating beings, and Sri came forth 
from him while he was in this condition (this account 
reminds one of the birth of Pallas-Athene out of the aching 
head of Zeus as described in Greek mythological literature). 
Her beauty and resplendence made the gods envy her, and 
they wanted to kill her; but Prajapati dissuaded them from 
this as she was a female, and asked them to take away all 
her attributes from her, sparing her life. ‘ Then Agni, 
Soma, Varuna, Mitra, Indra, Brhaspati, Savitr, Pusan, 
Sarasvati and Tvastr took from her food, kingdom, universal 
sovereignty, noble rank, power, holy lustre, dominion, 
wealth, prosperity and beautiful forms respectively. Then 
on Prajipati’s advice, she arter offering ten sacrificial dishes 
to the ten divinities had every thing restored to her ’ (XI. 4, 
1 ff.). The inner significance of this story is not difficult 
to understand, and the goddess embodies all the major good 
things coveted by man. The Taittiriya Upanisad (I. 4) 
also emphasises this character of the goddess, and many 
more such texts can be cited, which do the same thing. The 
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Sri-siikta, evidently a late supplement (khila) of the Rgveda, 
characterises in its fifteen verses most of the distinctive fea- 
tures which she came to possess in her developed form ; it 
is in the first of these verses that we find her being named 
Laksmi and described as ‘ a golden coloured antelope decorat- 
ed with garlands of silver and gold’ (Hiranyavarnam 
harinim suvarnarajata-srajam| Candram  hiranmayine 
Laksmim jatavedo maméavaha). The epic literature further 
develops the concept of Sri-Laksmi, and refers to her various 
traits in different contexts. One epic account about her 
origin, also much stressed in the Puranas, is that she was 
churned out of the ocean by the gods and demons along with 
such other things as the Uccaisgravas horse, wine, nectar, 
etc., and she fell to the share of the great god Visnu. But 
her close association with Kubera is also emphasised in some 
passages of the Mahabharata ; in II. 10, 19, she is described 
as attending in the company of Nalakubera (sometimes 
described as Kubera’s son) the court of Kubera, and in 
IIT. 168, 3, the Yaksega is described as ‘‘united with Laksmi’’. 
In some later epic passages, she is expressly named as his 
consort, and the ideological union of the goddess of pros- 
perity with the god of riches is easily understandable. 
Alaksmi, her inauspicious opposite, also finds place in the 
epic, and in the 94th chapter of the Vanaparva of the 
Mahabharata we are told that Laksmi came to the gods, and 
Alaksmi to the Asuras, and the Asuras pervaded by Alaksmi 
and struck by Kal (the evil age) were destroyed. The 
Buddhist texts also contain numerous references to the 
goddess Sri-Laksmi, in many of which she is described as 
devakuméarika and associated with the northern and southern 
quarters." The auspicious dream dreamt by Trigala, the 
mother of Mahavira, on the night she conceived the great 
Jina in her womb, was about this goddess ‘ wearing a garland 
of dindras (gold coins) on her breast and being bathed by 
two elephants ’. 


1 Barua and Sinha, Barhut Inscriptions, p. 74. 
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Iconographic texts containing the descriptions of the 
goddess Sri-Laksmi, as collected by T. A. G. Rao, refer to 
her two-, four- and rarely many-armed varieties. But the 
two-armed variety is more common, and the attributes 
placed in her hands are usually two or four (if her image 
is four-armed) of the following: a lotus flower, a wood- 
apple (Sriphala, the fruit of the bilva tree, Agela Marmelos, 
L), conch-shell, a pot of nectar (amrtaghata) a citron 
(mdtulunga), a shield (khetaka), a club (kauwmodaki, the 
name of the club peculiar to Visnu), etc. The Visvakarma- 
Sastra describes the goddess Maha-Laksmi localised at 
Kollapura (Kolhapur in Western Deccan) as holding a pot 
and a club in her right hand, and a shield and a wood-apple 
in her left. The Candikalpa, a supplementary text to the 
Devi-mahatmya of the Madrkandeyapurana describes this 
developed form of her as having as many as eighteen arms, 
such objects as rosary, hatchet, club, arrow, thunderbolt, 
lotus, bow, small pitcher (kundika), staff, spear, sword, 
shield (carma), lotus, bell and wine-cup being placed in her 
hands. But this form of the goddess really illustrates one 
of the primary aspects of the principal cult-icon of the 
Saktas, which stands for the supreme fountain-head of all 
divine power.’ Nearly all the texts expatiating on the 
iconography of Sri-Laksmi describe her as well-dressed, 
decked with various ornaments, having such physical traits 
as fully developed breasts, a narrow waist and heavy 
buttocks. These features are indicative of radiant and 
healthy motherhood wherein lies the real beauty of a female 
body, and one comparatively late text names such a type 
as Nyagrodha-parimandala.* It may be observed in this 
connection that the figures of the Yaksinis and Devatas of 


1 T. A. G. Rao, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 3387. Mahalaksmi will be further 
discussed in Chapter XI of this book. 

2 HaGravali as quoted in the Sabdakalpadruma. The verse reads—Stanau 
sukathinau yasya nitambe ca visdlataj Madhye ksina bhaved ya sa nyagrodha- 
parimandalaé. This is evidently the female counterpart of the ideally beautiful male 
type known as Nyagrodhaparimandala which is described in much earlier texts. 
The ideal male type had among other features, very long arms (a@janulambabahu) 
and wide chest (vyudhoraska). 
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early Buddhist art are characterised by these very traits. 
Some texts refer to the bathing of the goddess by the 
elephants ; thus, the Visnudharmottara says that a pair of 
elephants should be made behind her head upturning (the 
contents) of two jars (III. 82, 7; Avarjita-ghatam karyam 
tatprsthe kufjaradvayam). The text further informs us that 
the two elephants are tobe known as the two nidhis, sankha 
and padma (Hastidvayam vijaniht sankhapadmavubhau 
nidhi ; III. 82, 10). 

The representation of Sri-Laksmi in Indian art from the 
earliest known times onwards has followed several modes. 
The Bharhut artist describes one standing female figure of 
the Nyagrodhaparimandalad type carved on one of the 
uprights as Sirima devata. The goddess stands in the 
samapadasthanaka pose with her left hand hanging straight 
by her side and resting on her hip (katihasta), while her 
right hand holds a flower (Pl. XVIII, Fig. 1). There is a 
great deal of iconographic affinity between her and the 
Devatas (Culakoka and others) described above, though the 
latter are depicted in a more lively pose. Other variants of 
this type shown in Sanchi, Bodh Gaya, etc., depict her 
almost in an identical pose, though she is shown sometimes 
standing in a lotus wood (padma-vana), holding a lotus in 
one of her hands (padmakara), ete. The much-mutilated 
standing female figure found by Cunningham among the 
ruins of Besnagar along with the Banyan capital has been 
identified by me as representing the goddess Sri-Laksmt.’ 
A female figure seated in a peculiar pose on the raised pericarp 
of a lotus flower carved on a section of a fragmentary coping 
stone from Amaravati (beginning of the 2nd century A.D.) 
can be identified as Sri; lotus designs are all around the 
goddess, and the mythical Makara in front of her gazes at 
her with its wide open eyes (PI. VIII, Fig. 6). The 
other characteristically developed iconographic type of the 


1 J.IS.0.A., 1941, pp. 141-46. In my article on ‘ Padmini Vidya’ there, 
I have quoted relevant texts from the M@rkandeyapurana, which support my 
suggestion. It should be noted that concrete evidence of the existence of the 
Pafcaratra or Bhagavata cult has been found at Besnagar, and Sri-Laksmi is 
intimately associated with it. 
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goddess so frequently represented in the early Buddhist art 
of Bharhut, Sanchi, Bodh Gaya, Amaravati and other places 
depicts her either standing or seated on a lotus usually coming 
out of a pot (bhadra-ghata), holding a lotus in her hand, 
surrounded by blooming lotus flowers and spreading lotus 
leaves, and being bathed by two elephants. This ancient 
type and its variants, ‘ always reproduced with a certain 
evident pleasure ’ by the artists, came to stay, and it is still 
very popular among the Indians." In many mediaeval 
temples, specially of Orissa, this motif often described 
as Gaja-Laksmi, was carved in the centre of the architrave 
over the doorway of the main structure, whatever might have 
been the cult affiliation of the shrines. Separate niches in 
mediaeval temples were also assigned to the goddess, where 
she was elaborately depicted: One such elaborate compo- 
sition meets the eye of the visitor to the Kailasa temple at 
Ellora, as soon as he enters the great rock-cut shrine. The 
goddess bathed by the elephants is seated on a lotus in a 
lotus pond, and there are other celestial attendants by her 
side. What is of unique interest in this beautifully carved 
gigantic relief is the presence of two Nagas below the lotus- 
seat of the goddess; they, like the two Naga chiefs, Nanda 
and Upananda, of the Buddhist mythology connected with the 
Great Miracle of Sravasti, are supporting, as it were, the lotus 
on which the goddess is seated.* Another beautiful figure 
of Gaja-Laksmi of the mediaeval period is to be found at 
Khitching (Mayurbhanj, Orissa). The goddess is shown 
inside a decorated square frame seated gracefully in 
lalitaksepa on a visvapadma ; there are the usual elephants 
bathing her with upturned jars; her right hand placed on 
the right knee is shown in the varada pose, the left hand 


1 Foucher recognised in these motifs in the early Buddhist monuments 
the figure of Maya, the mother of the Buddha in the Nativity scene; but as it 
has already been shown (supra, pp. 110-11), Coomaraswamy’s interpretation is 
more acceptable. 

2 For the mythology about the Sravasti Miracle and its illustrations in 
the Buddhist art of different periods, cf. Foucher, The Beginnings of Buddhist Art, 
pp. 147-84, Pls. XIX-XXVIII (Pl. XXI, Fig. 2, is from China and Pl, XXII in 
from Boro-Budur, Java), 
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holding a full-blossomed lotus (PI. XVIII. Fig: 2). It wall © 
be of interest here to take note of two stone and one bronze 
sculptures all in the collection of the Madras Museum. The 
stone ones hail from Kaveripakkam (North Arcot District, 
Madras), and the tiny bronze figure was unearthed from the 
village of Enadi (Arantangi Taluq, Tanjore District, Madras). 
The first of the two stone figures and the tiny bronze 
(Pl. XIX, Figs. 1 & 8) are really symbol-cum-image of the 
goddess Sri; for the outline of the auspicious symbol des- 
cribed as Srivatsa (for my remarks on it and its illustration, 
see supra, p. 190, and PI. I, Figs. 11 & 12) can be distinctly 
recognised in them. In the former the bathing elephants, 
the lighted lamps (auspicious signs themselves) and the 
sankha- and padma-nidhis can be faintly recognised ; in both 
channavira is shown across the breast, the curled ends of the 
symbol simulate arms and legs, and the head and the torso 
are clearly fitted in the general outline of the Srivatsa. If 
we compare them with the third figure (Pl. XIX, Fig. 2) 
we can at once see how the symbol-cum-image has developed 
into a full-fledged image of Gaja-Laksmi with hands holding 
lotus and conch-shell (indicative of the two nidhis). She is 
seated in paryankasana (so called ‘ Kuropean fashion ’) on 
a raised lotus, is endowed with kucabandha (breast-band), 
mekhala (jewelled waist-band) and other ornaments, with 
the usual elephants on either top corner. These two 
Kaveripakkam sculptures and the Tanjore bronze to be dated 
in the early mediaeval period demonstrate in a very interest- 
ing manner how close was the relation between the aniconic 
symbol and the icon itself, and how, in this case at least, 
the latter was supposed to evolve from the other.’ 

The Vedic aspect of Sarasvati, the goddess of learning 
and music, has already been briefly noticed by me while dis- 
cussing the evolution of the concept of Sri-Laksmi and her 
worship. The topic has been fully dealt with by N. XK. 


1 Sivaramamurti was the first scholar to note the importance of these 
interesting sculptures in a short article, ‘Goddess Lakgmi and her symbols’ pub- 
lished long ago in J.U.P.H.S., 1941 I am indebted to him for the photographs 
of these objects. 
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Bhattasali in bis book, and I need only refer my readers to 
it.’ The river Sarasvati, on the banks of which Vedic lore 
and learning developed, seems to have played some part in 
the development of her concept, but there is no doubt that 
here also as in the case of her companion goddess, folk ele- 
ments had much to contribute. In later mythologies she is 
sometimes connected with Brahma (both as his daughter and 
his Sakti) and at other times with Visnu as Pusti, one of his 
Saktis. Like Sri-Laksmi she also was held in high venera- 
tion by the Buddhists and the Jains, and the latter assigned 
her a specially honoured place in the hierarchy as. the head 
of the Sruta-devatas and the Vidyadevis. In popular Hindu 
mythology she was given many names, the chief among 
which was Vagdevi or the goddess of speech, who in the 
10th mandala of the Rgveda was assigned a unique position 
as the very embodiment of Sakti or the energic principle. 
As an independent goddess, when she is not shown as an 
accessory to Brahma or Visnu, she is usually described in 
such texts as Visnudharmottara, Amsumadbhedagama, 
Pirvakadranagama, Ripamandana, etc., as four-armed, 
white-coloured, dressed in white garments and decked with 
many ornaments, holding in her,four hands any four of the 
following objects : manuscript (pustaka), white lotus (punda- 
rika), rosary, musical instrument (vind), water-vessel 
(kamandalu), etc. There is no doubt about the fact that the 
musical instrument was one of the oldest emblems associated 
with her, though a manuscript was not also late in making 
its appearance. 

The handsome figure carved on a railing pillar at 
Bharhut can be presumed to be an early prototype of the 
goddess. It is no doubt much mutilated, but enough still 
remains to give one an idea about its nature. The goddess 
stands in a graceful pose on what seems to be a lotus pedestal 
(this undoubtedly emphasises her divine nature) playing on 


1 Teonography of Buddhist and Brahmanical Sculptures in the Dacca 
Musenm, pp. 181-90. Here he discusses also the Puranic aspect of the goddess 
and tightly emphasises the confused character of the legends associated with her 


in the Puranas, 
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a harp with her two hands; the tastefully displayed orna- 
ments on her body, the graceful bend in her right leg and the 
air of divine abstraction shown in her face—all these features 
endow her with a character not easily met with in such 
reliefs (Pl. XVII, Fig. 2). Barua rightly finds in it © an 
early iconic form of the Hindu deity Sarasvati (op. cit., 
Vol. Il, p. 75). The descriptive label usually found in such 
reliefs at Bharhut is unfortunately wanting here. A sculp- 
ture much later in point of date (c. 10th century A.D.) 
hailing from Khitching (Mayurbhanj, Orissa) can be studied 
along with this Bharhut relief. It shows the half-length. 
figure of a seven-hooded Nagini playing on an Indian vind ; 
she is beautifully decorated with ornaments and is wearing a 
karandamukuta (usually worn by goddesses). The number 
of the hoods behind her head and the type of headdress worn 
by her distinctly prove that she is not an ordinary snake- 
maiden, but is a goddess with iconographic affinity to 
Sarasvati (Pl. XX, Fig. 2). One of the earliest figures of 
the goddess Sarasvati with a manuscript as her emblem was 
unearthed from the Kankali Tila, Mathura. She ‘ is shown 
sitting squatted, with her knees up, on a rectangular pedestal, 
holding a manuscript in her left hand. The right hand, 
which was raised, has been lost. The figure is clothed in 
very stiffly executed drapery, a small attendant with hair 
dressed in rolls stands on each side. The attendant on the 
left wears a tunic and holds a jar—the attendant on the right 
has his hands clasped in adoration.’ The pedestal bears a 
six-line inscription in the Brahmi script of the Kushan 
period ; it records the installation of the image of Sarasvati, 
the gift of the Smith Gova, son of Siha at the instance of 
the preacher Aryya-Deva in the year 54 (or 44 as suggested 
by Smith).". The sculpture thus can be dated in the first 
half of the 2nd century A.D. (either 132 or 122 A.D.), and 


1 V. A. Smith, The Jaina Stipa and Other Antiquities of Mathura, 
pp. 56-7, Pl. XCIX. The head with the halo as well as the wpper part of the 
raised right hand, is lost; but other details of the inscription seem to prove that 
the figure represents the Jaina version of the goddess. The sculpture was found 
in Kankali Tila, Mathura, in 1899, ‘ near the first or eastern temple in the mound, 
which seems to have belonged to the Svetambara sect ’, 
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be regarded as one of the earliest representations of Sarasvati, 
though most probably in its Jaina setting. The pitcher in 
the hand of one of the attendants may symbolise the recep- 
tacle of knowledge (jfanabhadnda) of which she was the 
presiding deity. In the Bharhut and Khitching figures the 
folk element remains supreme; but even in this developed 
_ hieratic form from Mathura the primitive folk character is 
_ Clearly discernible in the general outline of the body 
(nyagrodhaparimandalda), the sitting posture and the arrange- 
ment of the drapery. It will he of interest now to compare 
with these early prototypes one or two of the fully developed 
iconographic representations of the goddess of a much later 
date. The two-armed goddess. seated erect in the virdsana 
pose is from the Brhadigvara Temple, Tanjore; her right 
hand is broken, her left hand holding a manuscript is placed 
on her left thigh ; chauri-bearing attendants are on her either 
side. She wears a tall mukuta with a canopied projection, 
wears jewellery, and has a tree over the canopy; flying 
Vidyadharas are on her either side at the top, and there are 
bearded risis (sages) and other attendant figures in rows on 
the side niches (PI. XX, Fig. 5). The tree above her seems 
to signify the idea of jfia@na as the Bodhi-tree in the Vajrasana 
Buddha figures indicates.. The whole composition is en- 
dowed with sedate and tranquil calm, the resultant of true 
knowledge, so beautifully expressed in the latter; the sculp- 
ture is of the early Chola peridd. Another beautiful figure 
of Sarasvati, now in the collection of Dacca Museum (8B ia), 
shows the four-armed goddess seated in lalitaksepa on a 
double-petalled lotus, playing on a vina@ with her two front 
hands and holding a rosary and a manuscript in her back 
right and left hands respectively. A tiny swan (hamsa, the 
usual vehicle of the goddess in these mediaeval sculptures) 
is carved in the extreme left corner of the pedestal which is 
decorated with lotus coils usually found in these 11th or 12th 
century sculptures. The kirttimukha in the centre of the 
tapering top of the prabhavali, the flying Vidyadharas, the 
trefoil arch over the head of the goddess, the female chauri- 
bearers on her either side, the pavicaratha pedestal, the figure 
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of the donor with folded hands in the extreme right corner,— 
all these features typify the sculpture as one of the fully 
developed hieratic forms of Sarasvati. The sculpture was 
found in the village of Vajrayogini, near Dacca, and seems 
to have been associated with the original home of Atisa 
Dipankara who went to Tibet from the Vikramasila monas- 
tery in 1040 A.D." 

It will be of interest in the eorindite section of this 
chapter to refer briefly to the worship and iconography of a 
few of the folk goddesses of ancient and mediaeval India. 
Some of them or their modern counterparts are still venerat-_ 
ed by many Hindus, especially those with primitive cultural 
elements persisting among them, mostly in times of natural 
and physical calamities and ailments affecting them. The 
epic story of Jarasandha, the Magadhan king, one of the 
enemies of Vasudeva Krsna and the Pandava brothers is 
well known, but the character of the ogress Jara who was 
responsible for bringing back the discarded halves of the new- 
born babe (the word Jara-sandha literally means ‘ united by 
Jara’) to life may not be so. She describes herself to 
Brhadratha, the father of Jarasandha, as ‘ the Raksasi Jara 
with power to assume different forms (kamaripini) who is 
worshipped not only in the royal household itself, but also 
venerated by the people in general; her name is Grhadevi 
(‘ the goddess of the household’) and her youthful figure 
surrounded by her children is painted on the palace walls ; 
whoever draws her figure in this manner on the walls of his 
house, is blessed with plenty, he who does not do so is cursed 
with scarcity ’ (Mahabharata, II. 18, 1-6). This summary 
account reminds one of the Yakgsini Hariti of the Buddhist 
texts, myths connected with whom and similar types of 
secondary divinities being recorded in the Vinayapitaka of 
the Sarvastivada school, the Mahavastu, the Samyuktaratna- 
sitra of the Chinese Sabrantaka. etc. The story of the 
ogress as preserved in the first of these texts (mainly pre- 
served in its Chinese translation) has clear affinities with the 
epic account of Jara. In it Yaksini Hu-anh-si meaning 

N. K. Bhattasali, op. cit., pp. 188-90, pl. LXIII. 
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‘ Joy ’ (‘ perhaps based on such Sanskrit name as Nanda or 
Nandini ’—Watters) was the tutelary deity of the people of 
Magadha. On account of an unholy wish expressed by her 
in one of her previous births, she indulged in the practice 
of robbing the people of Rajagrha of their children and feed- 
ing herself and her 500 sons on them. The local people gave 
her the name of Hariti (literally, ‘ one who steals ’) and 
resorted to Buddha in their distress. Buddha taught her a 
lesson by hiding the youngest of her sons, and when she 
enquired from the Master as to the means of subsistence of 
herself and her children, he ordained that: in all monasteries 
and in the houses of all right-minded people, her figure and 
the figures of her children are to be carved or painted and 
_ eatables offered to them. ‘There is little doubt about the 
ideological affinity between Hariti and Jara, and the popu- 
larity of the cult of the former both in and outside India is 
fully vouchsafed by literary and archaeological data. Hiuen 
Tsang tells us about her worship in ancient Gandhara, and 
refers to the Hariti Stipa said to have been erected by Asoka 
(identified by Foucher with Sare-Makhe-dheri in the © 
Peshawar District). Her worship migrated to China, 
Korea and Japan, though in a somewhat modified form. In 
China, the deity Kwan-yin, Avalokitegvara in female aspect, 
absorbed this Indian folk: goddess while in Japan she came 
to possess both the forms of a saint and an ogress (really an 
ogress turned into a saint). In the latter country she is 
named Kishi-mo-jin in her character as an ogress, and 
Koyasu Kwan-non in that of a saint or a divinity, in both of 
which she is accompanied by her children. The cult of 
Hariti wag very popular in the extreme north and north-west 
of India; numerous sculptures sometimes depicting her 
singly along with her children, or at other times in the 
company of her consort Kubera (known also as Paficika) and 
her playing children, have been discovered in course of exca- 
vations by the Indian Archaeological Department. Some 
mediaeval reliefs of Hariti have. also been found in Bengal 
and other places. 
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Reference may now be made to Jyestha whose worship 
was once very popular in Southern India. One of the © 
Alvars (Tamil Vaisnava saints), Tondaradippodi (Sanskrit 
Bhaktanghrirenu, i.e., ‘ the dust of the Bhaktas’ feet ’) by — 
name, complained in his songs about the foolishness of the 
common people who worshipped such goddesses of lowly origin 
for happiness and prosperity, when they could easily obtain 
supreme bliss by praying to Lord Visnu. To a devout 
Visnubhakta this mental attitude of the mass might appear 
as strange and erratic, but undeveloped human mind is very 
prone to believe in the practical utility of such worship. 
The force behind this belief was at the same time so strong 
that the higher section of the people could not but succumb 
to it at times. The Bodhayana Grhyastitra devotes an 
entire chapter to the cult of this goddess who is variously 
described there as Jyestha, Kapila-patni, Kumbhi, Jyaya, 
Hastimukha, Vighnaparsada, Nirrti, as ‘having lions 
attached to her chariot and tigers following her ’ (Bodhéyana 
Grhyasiitra, edited by Shama Sastri, pp. 294-96). The 
Lingapurdna account about the origin of Jyestha is very 
interesting. When this inauspicious goddess came out of 
the ocean being churned by the Devas and the Asuras for 
the second time, she was married to the sage Dussaha. 
He soon found out that she was loath to hear the 
praises of and prayers to the gods Visnu and Siva, and was 
averse to encourage a good deed. The poor sage was advised 
by Markandeya to humour his wife’s inclinations and take 
her to such places where all sorts of evil and inauspicious 
things were being done (the shrines where Bauddha and 
non-Vedic forms of worship were performed are included 
among them). Dussaha, however, freed himself from the 
company of his wife by a ruse, and advised her to sustain 
herself till his return, by the oblations offered to her by good 
women. He never came Lack to her, and Visnu being asked 
by the poor lonely wife about the way she would maintain 
herself counselled her to visit those people who were his 
exclusive worshippers and who did not pay homage to Siva 
and other gods. Visnu muttered the Rudra-mantra to 
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protect himself from the baneful influence of Jyestha also 
known as Alaksmi. It is sometimes especially enjoined that 
Visnubhaktas and women should offer her oblations. This 
popular myth evidently concocted with a deep sectarian bias 
unwittingly hints at the manner of introduction of such 
goddess cults among the orthodox sectaries. The mode of 
her sustenance as suggested by her husband reminds us of 
that of Jara and Hariti. 

Some iconographic texts delineating the features of 
Jyestha have been collected by Gopinath Rao from Améu- 
madbhedagama, Suprabhedigama, Visnudharmottara, Par- 
vakdranagama, etc. They lay down that she is two-armed, 
long-nosed, with sagging lips, long and pendulous breasts 
and belly ; she holds a lotus in her right hand, the left hand 
resting on the seat; she is crow-bannered (kakadhvajasama- 
yukta), accompanied by her children (kanydputranvita) ; her 
son has the face of a bull; in one variant of the Suprabheda- 
gama text she is described as ‘ Kali’s wife riding on a donkey 
(Khararidhi Kaleh patni). Rao has illustrated a few 
mediaeval reliefs of Jyestha, which correspond to a great 
extent with her textual descriptions. 

Rao tells us that the worship of this goddess is practi- 
cally obsolete now in Southern India. But the ground lost 
by Jyestha in her homeland was gained by her under another 
name, Sitala, in-eastern and western parts of India—Bengal, 
Orissa, Gujrat, etc. Sitala worshipped in these parts as the 
goddess of small-pox has a great many affinities with the 
Buddhist Hariti, especially from the point of view of her 
iconographic and other traits. Some of the various names 
given to Jyestha in the old Tamil Nighantus are Mugadi, 
Tauvai, Kaladi, Mudevi, the crow-bannered, the ass-rider, 
etc., and her weapon is said to be the sweeping broom. The 
well-known Pranima mantra of Sitala (quoted in page 25 
of this book) contains a few notable characteristics of 
Jyestha ; Sitala rides on a donkey, has such emblems as a 
sweeping broom and a pitcher, and is adorned with a win- 
nowing fan on her head. The inauspicious Jyestha may 
also be partially recognised in the ksanika (temporary) 
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image (only in crude outline) of Alakgsmi made of cowdung 
which is worshipped in the Dipanvita Laksmi-puja night 
(the same as the new-moon night after the Dussera) and 
then taken outside the house with the beating of winnowing 
fans and discarded. This ritual is very much in vogue in 
several districts of Bengal.’ 


1 For a detaiied discussion of the worship of Jara, Jyestha and others, 
see my article on ‘Some Folk Goddesses of Ancient and Mediaeval India’ in 
THQ, XIV, 1938, pp. 101-09. For details about the iconography of Jyestha, cf. 
Rao, op. cit., Vol. 1, pp. 393-400. Sasthi, sometimes called Skandamata, is also 
worshipped by Bengali women with progeny and wishing progeny. 


CHAPTER X 


Cutt Icons 
VISNU AND SURYA 
Visnu 


One of the most important of the Brahmanical cults 
that came into being some centuries before the beginning 
of the Christian era centered round Visnu, but this god was 
not identical with the Vedic Visnu. The latter, though not 
one of the major gods in the Rgveda, was of some importance 
there. The feat associated with him in the Rk and the other 
Vedas is that of his having traversed the whole of the 
universe with three strides (R.V., 122; A.V., VII. 26, 4). 
He is endowed in these texts with such attributive epithets 
as urukrama, urugdya (‘he of the great strides’), trivikrama 
(‘he of the three strides’) etc. Sakapuni, one of the ancient 
Vedic commentators, interprets the three steps as the course 
of the solar deity through the three divisions of the universe, 
the god being manifest in a threefold form, as Agni on earth, 
Indra or Vayu in the atmosphere and Sirya in the sky. 
Aurnabhava, another old interpreter of the Vedas, however, 
is of opinion that the three strides relate to the apparent pro- 
gress of the sun through the firmament. These ‘three steps’ 
in course of time developed into the myth relating to the 
dwarf incarnation of the Puranic Visnu (the fifth one, 
- Vamanavatira, in the stereotyped list of the Dasavataras). 
The idea of motion, swift far-extending regular motion, is 
constantly associated with Visnu in the Vedas; but the 
special character of the Puranic god as the preserver and 
benevolent deliverer is also outlined there. His gradual rise 
to importance in the late Vedic period, however, was pri- 
marily due to his having been identified with sacrifice. The 

49—1854 B 
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Satapatha Brahmana (XIV. 1, 1) records a myth in which — 
Visnu was identified with Sacrifice, for he became the most 
eminent among the gods by first comprehending its nature. 
Still there is no doubt about the fact that even in the period 
of the Brahmanas he did not appear as the central figure 
in a cult pre-eminently theistic in character, which would 
require the making of his images. | 

In the epic and Puranic age Visnu is regarded as the most 
influential member of the later Brahmanical triad, Brahma, 
Visnu and Siva,—the Creator, the Preserver and the Des- 
troyer. But this Visnu, round whom one of the major 
Brahmanical cults grew up, was really a result of the 
syncretism of three god-concepts,—the man-god Vasudeva- 
Krsna, the Vedic sun-god Visnu and the cosmic god 
Narayana of the Brahmanas. Vasudeva-Krsna, the Sat- 
vata hero, was really at the root of the Bhakti 
cult that came to be designated as Vaisnava at a 
comparatively late stage in its growth, its earlier names 
being Ekantika, Bhagavata, Pafcaratra, Satvata, etc. This 
Ksatriya chief with some of his relations, Samkarsana (his 
elder brother), Pradyumna (his eldest son by Rukmini), 
Samba (his son by Jambavati) and Aniruddha (Pradyumna’s 
son) came to be deified by his followers and admirers. In 
the cult that grew around him, he and his relations were at 
first assigned the position of the hero-gods, the holy Pafica- 
viras of the Vrsm clan (cf. the Mora Well inscription and 
the- Vayupurana passage already noted in Chapter HT); but 
shortly afterwards, Samba was eliminated from this list of 
deified heroes by the theologians of the cult, and the remain- 
ing four (Vasudeva as the fountain-head, the three others 
being his successive emanatory forms) were regarded as typi- 
fying the different aspects of the one great god Para Vasudeva. 
The systematisers of the cult-tenets did not take much time 
in transforming the Vira concept about the central deity and 
some of his relations into the Vytha or ‘emanation’ con- 
cept ; to this was added the Vibhava or ‘incarnation’ concept 
of the principal cult-god Vasudeva identified with Visnu and 
Narayana sometime before the beginning of the Christian 
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era. According to the re-orientated ideology of the cult, the 
one god Vasudeva-Vignu-Narayana could be conceived in his 
fivefold aspects or forms; these were ‘Para’—the highest, 
‘Vyiha’—the emanatory, ‘Vibhava’—the  incarnatory, 
‘Antaryamin’—the inner controller of all beings, and ‘Arcca’ 
—the images (named as Vigrahas or the ‘very bodies’) of 
the god. It is with the last aspect of the god that the students 
of iconography are directly concerned; this aspect really 
illustrates the first three, ‘Para’, ‘Vyiha’ and ‘Vibhava’, 
forms of the Lord. The fourth or ‘Antaryamin’ aspect does 
not fall within the purview of the iconographer, for the god 
as such ‘resides in the heart of all and regulates their actions’ .’ 

‘Para’ stands for the highest aspect of the god, the supreme 
cause and the final resting place of everything. His divine 
will (icch@) is projected towards his consort Sri-Laksmi who 
in her duai aspects of ‘matter’ and ‘action’ (bhiti and kriya) 
receives it, and due to the close combination of these three 
powers (Icchasakti, Bhitigakts and the Kriyagakti) six ideal 
Gunas (attributes) are brought into being. They are Jaana 
(‘knowledge’), Atsvarya (‘lordship’) Sakti (ability, 
potency’), Bala (‘strength’), Virya (‘virility’) and Tejas 
(‘splendour’). ‘They are separated into two sets, 1 to 3 
forming one, and 4 to 6 forming the other, and the corres- 
ponding Gunas of each set (1 and 4, 2 and 5, 3 and 6) join 
to form a pair connected with some gpecial divine manifes- 
tation’. The totality of all the six Gunas along with the 
three pairs resorts to and makes up the subtle bodies of Vasu- 
deva, Samkarsana, Pradyumna and Aniruddha, which are call- 
ed the four Vyitthas (the Caturvyihas or the Caturmirtis). 
But the Pafcaratrins speak of a chain of emanations,— 
Samkarsana the possessor of Jita@na and Bala, emanating 
from Vasudeva in whom all the six Gunas are manifest, 
Pradyumna having Aigvarya and Virya from Samkarsana, 
and Aniruddha with Sakti and Tejas from Pradyumna. The 
concept of the Caturvythas seems to have been first formulated 
in the second century B.C., for Patafijali seems to refer to 


1 Bhagavadgita, XVIII, 6: Isvarah sarvabhiitandm hrddese'rjjuna tisthati 
Bhramayan sarvabhiitani yantrariidhani mayaya || 
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it. The number of the Vythas was later increased to 
twenty-four (Caturvimgatimirtis) in the Gupta period or a 
little later by the Paficaratra theologians, in an_ esoteric 
manner, and twenty of the most auspicious names of the 
principal cult-god (he had been endowed with as many as 
108 or even 1000 names in different contexts) were regarded 
as the names of these added Vythas. It may be mentioned 
here that the separate iconic representations of these 24 
Vyuahas or Martis of Visnu (in the developed phase of the 
cult the central deity was named thus, from whom the name 
of the cult became Vaisnava) in the early and late mediaeval 
periods are very difficult to distinguish from one another; 
they are almost identical, the subtle distinction only lying 
in the different ways of placing the four emblems of the four- 
armed god—ésankha, cakra, gada and padma.’ 

The doctrine of the Vibhavas (Avataras, 1.e., incarna- 
tory forms), was no less a component part of the Paficaratra 
or the Bhagavata creed than that of the Vyuhas. The differ- 
ence between the two lies in the fact that we have some 
evidence regarding the existence of the former in the later 
Vedic texts, whereas there is none about the existence of 
the latter in them. The term avatdara is applied to the act of 
the god coming down in the form of a man or an animal 
to the earth and living there in that form till the purpose 
for which he had descended in the universe was fulfilled; it 
also sometimes denotes the assumption of different forms by 
the god for the attainment of particular objects. It is thus 
distinct from identification (where one deity is identified with 
another), or emanation (as illustrated by the Vyitha doctrine). 


1 Mahabhasya (comment on P. VI, 8, 5); Janardanastvatma caturtha eva. 
The discovery of the 1st or 2nd century B.C. dhvajas of three of the Vyihas, 
Vasudeva, Samkarsana and Pradyumna, at Besnagar supports this statement; they 
are Garudadhvaja, Taladhvaja and Mina (or Makara) dhvaja (cf. Ch. III, pp. 103-05; 
another Taladhvaja found at Pawaya is illustrated in Pl. XXVII, Fig. 8). 

2 Besides the 4 primary Vyihas, the names of the 20 secondary ones 
are :—Keéava, Narayana, Madhava, Govinda, Visnu, Madhusidana, Trivikrama, 
Vamana, Sridhara, Hrsikeéa, Padmanabha, Damodara, Purusottama, Adhoksaja, 
Nrsimha, Acyuta, Janarddana, Upendra, Hari and Krsna (Ripamandana; the 
Padmapurdana list quoted by Rao has 21 names including those of the primary 
Vythas and omits the last three names but Krsna). 
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It is also different from the ‘possession’ of one individual 
entity by the divinity, in which the latter takes up. temporary 
abode in the former; but this idea of ‘possession’, as will be 
shown later, has to some extent been manifest in the story 
of the Paragurama incarnation of Visnu. In the Paficaratra 
theology, the Vibhavas (vi-bhi-al, i.e., ‘the act of becoming 
in a special manner’) belong to Pure Creation (suddhasrstt) to 
which the Vythas also belong ; these incarnations, however, 
may not only be of the composite god Visnu himself, but 
also may be of his Vythas, sub-Vyihas and Parsadas 
(companions), or even of his attributes or emblems. One of 
the earliest references to the assumption of some forms by 
the divinity for the attainment of particular ends is to be 
found in the Satapatha Brahmana and the Taittirtya Samhita 
where Prajapati is said to have assumed Fish (Matsya), 
- Tortoise (Xirma) and Boar (Varaha) forms on different 
occasions for the furtherance of creation and the well-being 
of the created. When the doctrine of incarnations in its 
association with Vasudeva-Visnu-Narayana was well esta- 
blished, all these three were bodily transferred to that com- 
posite god, and were regarded as some of his celestial (divya) 
incarnations. The Indian ideology about the Avataras of the 
Divine Being is, however, briefly but clearly expounded 
(specially with reference to the god’s human incarnations) 
in two verses of the fourth chapter of the Bhagavadgita.’ 
This work is regarded by R. G. Bhandarkar as one of the 
earliest to contain expositions of some of the tenets of the 
Ekantika school, though the Vythavada, one of the most 
important doctrines of the Paficaratra school, is conspicuous 
by its absence there. 

The Bhagavadgité passage just mentioned explains the 
ideology underlying the Avataravada in the Hindu thought 
in the clearest possible manner. It does not rightly specify 
the number of the Divine Incarnations, for the god ‘creates 
himself age after age as the conditions in the universe 

1 Bhagavadgita, IV, 7-8: Yada yad&é hi dharmasya glanirbhavati Bharata | 


Abhyutthanamadharmasya tadatmanam  srjimyaham || Paritranaya  sadhinam 
vinasiya ca duskrtam1 Dharmasamsthapanarthaya sambhavami yuge yuge || 
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demand’. Some later texts, many among them of the Pafica- 
ratra school, have been at pains to fix the number of the 
Avataras, which gradually came to be stereotyped as ‘ten’ 
(Dasavataras). A brief reference to a few of the epic, Puranic 
and Paficaratra passages enumerating the various incarnations 
will be useful for our understanding of many Vaisnava images. 
If we study them together, we shall not only recognise in 
some of these enumerations all the stereotyped ten (this list 
also sometimes varies in the north and south of India) whose 
icons are common, but also find the names of many Avataras 
whose images, though not so common, are also known. The 
Narayaniya section of the Mahabharata refers in one list 
(XII, 349, 37) to the Varaha, the Vamana, the Narasimha 
and the ‘Man’ incarnations. The human incarnations refer, 
no doubt, to Vasudeva-Krsna, Bhargava Rama and Dasarathi 
Rama, for in Chapter 389 (verses 77-90) of the same section 
not only the stories about the first three in the list given 
above are briefly narrated, but also those about his incarna- 
tions as Bhargava Rama (Parasgurama), Dasarathi Rama and 
Vasudeva-Krsna are recounted. But a fuller list of the incar- 
nations is given in verse 104 of the same chapter, which con- . 
tains the names of Hamsa, Karma, Matsya, Varaha, Nara- 
simha, Vamana, Rama (Bhargava), Rama (Dasarathi), Sat- 
vata (Vasudeva or Baladeva, for both of them are of the Sat- 
vata race) and Kalkin. The number ten is to be noted here, 
and the absence of Buddha in this list may show that Buddha 
had not as yet been regarded as an Avatara. In the Vayu- 
purana (Chapter 98, verses 71ff.) mention is made of ten 
incarnations of Visnu, of which the first three, Yajiia, Nara- 
simha and Vamana, are celestial, the rest being his human 
incarnations; they are Dattatreya, one unnamed in the 
Tretayuga simply called the Fifth, Jamadagnya Rama, 
Dasgarathi Rama, Vedavyasa, Vasudeva-Krsna, and Kalkin, 
the future incarnation. Here also Buddha is conspicuous by 
his absence, and a few other constituents of the stereotyped 
list of ten,.Matsya, Kirma and Varaha, are replaced by 
Yajfia, Dattaétreya and Vedavyasa. The Bhagavatapurana 
enumerates the Avataras thrice; in the first recounting 
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(I. 3, 6-22), the number is 22, in the second (II. (Pag eine 
23, and in the third (XI. 4, 3ff.), 16. The first list con- 
tains the names of (1) Purusa, (2) Varaha, (3) Narada, 
(4) Nara and Narayana (together), (5) Kapila, (6) Datta- 
treya, (7) Yajfia, (8) Rsabha, (9) Prthu, (10) Matsya, 
(11) Karma, (12) Dhanvantari, (18) Mohini, (14) Narasimha, 
(15) Vamana, (16) Bhargava Rama, (17) Vedavyasa, 
(18) Dasgarathi Rama, (19) Balarama, (20) Krsna, (21) Bud- 
dha and (22) Kalkin. This enumeration contains the names 
of all the usual ten in the stereotyped list, but the Puranakara 
does not fail to emphasise that ‘the divine descents are in- 
numerable’ (Avatarah hyasamkhyeyah). The difference of 
this list from the other two is immaterial, the last omitting 
some included in the first; but none of them omits Rsabha 
(Adinatha or Rsabhanatha, the first Tirthamkara of the 
Jainas) and Buddha. The Varaha and Agnitpuranas con- 
tain the stereotyped list of ten mcarnations, while the Matsya- © 
purana (Ch. 47 V. 46) lays down that Visnu was born seven 
times among men because he was cursed by Bhrgu for killing 
his wife, the mother of Sukra. These seven are (1) Datta- 
treya, (2) Mandhata, (8) Jamadagnya (Parasurama of the 
race of Bhrgu), (4) Rama, the son of Dasaratha, (5) Veda- 
vyasa, (6) Buddha and (7) Kalkin; by adding three others, 
those of Narayana, Narasimha and Vamana (probably meant 
to be celestial ones), the full quota of ten is made up, though 
this list of Dasavataras widely differs from the usually accep- 
ted one; as many as four here, Dattatreya, Mandhata, Veda- 
vyisa and Narayana, are the substitutes of Matsya, Kurma, 
Varaha and Balarama (or rarely Krsna) of the usual list. 
The evidence of the early and late Paftcardtra Samhitas 
requires to be separately considered. The Satvata Samhita, 
one of the earliest in the series, enumerates as many as 39 
incarnatory forms of the Lord, which list is copied almost 
verbatim by the Ahirbudhnya Samhita, evidently later in 
point of date than the Satvata. These are: (1) Padmanabha, 
(2) Dhruva, (3) Ananta, (4) Saktyatman, (5) Madhustdana, 
(6) Vidyadhideva, (7) Kapila, (8) Visvartipa, (9) Vihangama, 
(10) Krodatman, (11) Badavavaktra, (12) Dharma, (13) Vagi- 
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vara, (14) Ekarnavasayin, (15) Kamathegvara, (16) Varaha, — 
(17) Narasimha, (18) Piyisaharana, (19) Sripati, (20) Kant- 
atman, (21) Rahujit, (22) Kalanemighna, (23) Parijatahara, 
(24) Lokanatha, (25) Santatman, (26) Dattatreya, (27) Nya- 
grodhagayin, (28) Ekasrngatanu, (29) Vamanadeha, (30) Tri- 
vikrama, (31) Nara, (82) Narayana, (33) Hari, (34) Krsna, 
(85) Paragurama, (86) Rama Dhanurdhara, (37) Vedavid, 
(38) Kalkin, (89) Patalasayana. In this curious assortment, 
one can not only recognise the accepted ten names, a few 
of the sub-Vyihas, as well as other Avataras in the Puranic 
list quoted above, but also find in other names such as Vagis- 
vara (no. 13) and Lokanadtha (no. 24) deities belonging to 
the Mahayana Buddhist pantheon. Schrader attempts to 
identify many of these Avataras on the basis of Puranic and 
other enumerations, and has been partially successful in his 
effort. But he has failed to recognise the identity of Santa- 
tman, (No. 25) in the list, who is no other than Buddha him- 
self. The name Santatman exactly corresponds to Santa- 
manas, an epithet used in the Brhatsammita (Ch. 58, 19) to 
signify Buddha, and the Agnipurdna (Ch. 49, 8) uses the 
very word Sdntdtman in describing (the image of) Buddha 
(Santatma lambakarnasca gaurangascambaravrtah ; reference 
to the long pendulous ears of the Buddha image in this passage 
is to be noted). Thus, all the usual ten Avataras can be 
recognised in the fuller list, and if Schrader’s observation 
that ‘the list of 89 Avataras occurring in one of the very 
oldest Samhitas is older than the smaller lists found in later 
Samhitas, and older even than the Mahabharata and Nara- 
yaniya lists, which appear to be mere selections’ (op. cit. 
p. 47) is correct, then the inclusion of Buddha in it is signi- 
ficant.” Some of the later Samhitas like the Ahirbudhnya 


1 F. QO. Schrader, Introduction to the Parcaratra and the Ahirbudhnya 
Samhita, pp. 43-6; Santatman, according to him, stands either for Sanatkumara or 
Narada. 

2 The stereotyped ten in this bigger list are: Nos. 28 (1. Matsya,—The 
fish incarnation had only one horn to which Manu’s boat was bound), 15 (2. Kirma), 
16 (3. Varaha), 17 (4. Narasimha), 29-30 (5. Vamana), 35 (6. Paraguréma), 
36 (7. Dagarathi Rama), 3 (8. Balarama; Ananta in the Satvata list is explained 
by Sehrader as ‘ not the serpent Sega, but Balarama, the brother of Krsna, who is 
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and the Visvaksena distinguish between primary (mukhya) 
and secondary (gauna, dvesa) Avataras. The latter says that 
the primary ones are like flame issuing from a flame (Visnu 
himself with aprakrta body), while the secondary ones are 
souls in bondage with a prakrta body which is possessed 
(avista) for some particular mission or function by the Sakti 
of Visnu. Brahma, Siva, Buddha, Vyasa, Arjuna, Parasu- 
rama, the Vasu called Pavaka (Agni) and Kubera are, accor- 
ding to this text, some of the gauna Avataras. This text 
also expatiates on the great sanctity of the Arcca Avataras, 
the images of the god and his various aspects, in which the 
divinity really descends according to the tenets of the deve- 
loped creed of the Paficaratrins and Sri-Vaisnavas. Lastly, 
it may be pointed out that a quantitative study of the names 
of the Vythas and Vibhavas as enumerated in the different 
lists shows that the same name or form may denote either 
of the two aspects of the cult-god; a typical example of which 
is Samkarsana-Balarama who is not only a primary Vytha, 
but also a Vibhava. It should be noted, however, that iconic 
representations of Vyiha-Samkarsana and Vibhava-Samkar- 
sana are different. 

- It has been necessary to delineate in the preceding pages 
a few of the principal tenets of. the Bhakti cult centering 
round Vasudeva-Visnu-Narayana, because a knowledge of the 
same is essential for the correct understanding of the differ- 
ent ideologies underlying the various types of the Visnuite 
icons. The central idea behind the tenets was essentially 
monotheistic, and an intelligent Paficaratra devotee would 
find in all the varieties of the icons (Arccas) of the Para, 
Vytha and Vibhava aspects of his ‘god of gods’ (cf. devadeva 
Vasudeva of the Besnagar inscription of Heliodorus) his 
different manifestations. In Chapters III, IV and V of this 
book, the epigraphic, numismatic and glyptic data regarding 
the prevalence of the cult in various parts of India from the 
Sunga to the Gupta periods have been discussed at some 
length. It will not be possible here to consider the large 


sometimes regarded as an incarnation of Sega rather than of Visnu himself), 25 
(9. Buddha) and 88 (10. Kalkin). 
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number of literary data concerning the progress of the creed, 
other than those noticed occasionally. But before the icono- 
graphy of several of the- different types of Vignuite icons are 
discussed at some length, it will be of interest to say some- 
thing about. the part played by the Paficaratrins in the dis- 
semination of the practice of image-worship in ancient and 
mediaeval India. The images worshipped by them were 
principally anthropomorphic, occasionally theriomorphic or 
therio-anthropomorphic, and the Paficaratra theologians exul- 
ted in endowing their god and many of his various aspects with 
human traits. They even went to the length of personalising 
the weapons and emblems of the god of their choice and repre- 
senting them in human form as Ayudhapurusas. There was 
some difference between them and their Saiva counterparts 
in this respect, for the Saiva devotees came to worship their 
god in his principal emblem, the Sivalinga, which was almost 
invariably enshrined in the main sanctum of the shrines of Siva 
from a very early time. It is not meant, however, by this 
that the anthropomorphic images of Siva were not held in 
high esteem by the Saivas, but these were mainly utilised as 
decorative reliefs and sculptures in the Saiva temples, many 
of which illustrated the different myths associated with Siva 
and his various aspects." The Paficaratrins or the Vaisnavas, 
on the other hand, seldom (if at all) enshrined a mere emblem 
of their god in the main sanctum, the aniconic emblems like 
the Salagramas being given a subsidiary position in the public 
shrines or worshipped in private chapels of the individual 
householders. The Narada Paticaratra (Bharadvaja Samhita 
Parisista, III, 57-8) tells us that ‘Hari is to be always wor- 
shipped in images; but when these are wanting, then alone 
other objects are to be used for this purpose. Of these objects 
again, Salagramas are the best, for a Salagrama stone is the 
celestial form of Hari’. The Besnagar and Nagari inscrip- 


1 The Viragaivas or Lingiyats, a comparatively late branch of the Saiva 


sect, were averse to the practice of worshipping the deity in his anthropomorphic 
form; to them the Sivalinga was the most sacred object symbolising the greatness 
of the divinity, and they carried it on their body in some form or other throughout 
life from the time of their initiation. 
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tions of the pre-Christian period, undoubtedly refer to the 
existence of Bhagavata shrines in the ancient towns of 
Vidisai. and Madhyamikaé. The images that were once ins- 
talled in them must have been destroyed in course of time. 
Epigraphic data about the erection of similar shrines at 
Mathura and other places in the early centuries of the 
Christian era have to some extent been corroborated by the 
actual finds of Visnuite images. The temples (devagrhas) 
which housed them might not always have been elaborate 
structures, but were sacred places with these cult objects 
placed on raised pedestals (cf. the utthita asakah of the 
Yaksas mentioned by Patafijali, supra, p. 338) inside them 
very carefully fenced off by railings. The Nagari and 
‘Mathura inscriptions emphasise these railings (cf. the word 
pujasilaprakara in the former and vedika in the latter), 
though the latter also mentions the erection of a torana (gate- 
way) and a devakula (temple) in the Mahdsthana of Vasu- 
deva. Early numismatic data, occasionally indicating the 
existence of structural shrines (cf. some coins of the Audum- 
baras and a few of Huvishka), very frequently show the 
railings which usually demarcated these Sthanas.* 

A few words about the sectarian exclusiveness of the 
Vaisnavas, especially with regard to their ritualistic prac- 
tice, will not be out of place here. This exclusive spirit is 
more noticeable in such late works as the apocryphal Narada 
Paftcaratra. Jt says that ‘such gods as Brahma, Rudra, Dik- 
palas, Sirya, their Saktis or their children should neither 
be worshipped daily, nor ever be resorted to for the fulfil- 
ment of any desire. No (Vaisnava) should stay for a single 
day or take food and drink in a house or a village in which 
there are no images of Visnu. Images enshrined and wor- 
shipped by heretics and Saivas are always to be shunned; 
all the gods (i.e., their images), even if they are worshipped 
according to the rituals prescribed for them, should be 


1 The railings which are very often depicted beneath the feet of many. 
Yaksas, Yaksinis, Nagas and Naginis in the early Buddhist art of Central India, 
though serving the purpose of pedestals of these Vyantara devatas, really indicate 
the fences of their shrines, 
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avoided. No food ought to be taken (by a Vaisnava) in the 
house of one, where there are images of other divinities, but 
Janarddana (i.¢e., his image) is absent, even if the householder 
be well-versed in the Vedantas’.t This, however, presents to 
us only one side of the picture. What a striking contrast 
to this is the mental attitude showing the catholicity of spirit 
found in the Bhagavadgita |’ 

Numerous are the iconographic texts which describe the 
images of Visnu and his various aspects, one of the earliest 
among them being the five couplets in the Brhatsamhita. 
But this description is of a general nature, which refers 
mainly to the number of the hands of the god, to the marks 
and ornaments on his body, his colour, the weapons and 
attributes held by his hands, etc.° There is no mention of 
his attendants, of the ‘attitude’ (standing, seated or recum- 
bent) in which he is to be shown and of many other impor- 
tant and necessary details. As has just been pointed out, 
the Visnuite images have to be divided into three groups 
of Para, Vytha and Vibhava, the Dhruvaberas described in 
the Vaikhénasadgama, an early Paficaratra text, most pro- 
bably symbolising in a way the first group. Descriptions 


1 Bharadvaja Samhita Parisista, TV, 4, 28, 30-1. 

2 ITV. 11; IX. 23: Ye yathéd mam prapadyante tamstathaiva bhajamyaham | 
Mama vartmanuvartante manusyah Partha sarvasgah|| ..... Ye’pyanyadevatabhakta 
yajante Sraddhayanvitah| Te’pi mamena Kaunteya yajantyavidhipurvakam || 

3 Ch. 57, wv. 81-5; Karyo'stabhujo bhagavamscaturbhujo dvibhujo eva va 


Vigsnuh| Srivatsankitacaksah koustubhamanibhisitoraskah ||  Atastkuswumasyamah 
pitaémbaranivasanah prasannamukhah! Kundalakiritadhart pinagalorassthalamsa- 
bhujah || Khadgagadasarapanirdaksinatas’santidascaturthakarah | Vamakaresu 


ca karmukakhetakacakrani §ankhagca || Atha ca caturbhujamicchanti santida eko 
gadadharascanyah\ Daksinaparsve hyevam vame gankhasca cakram ca || Dvibhujasya 
tu santikaro daksinahasto’parasca Sankhadharah 1 Eram Visnoh pratima kartavya 
bhitimicchadbhih || 

The gist of the extract is as follows :—‘ Right, four or two should be the 
number of Visnu’s hands; his breast should be adorned with the srivatsa mark 
and the kaustubha jewel; his colour should be of that of the atast flower 
(yellowish green), he should wear yellow garments, ear-rings, jewelled crown; 
(when eight-armed), his right hands should show a sword, a mace, an arrow 
and abhaya mudra; while his left ones. should hold a bow, a shield, a wheel 
and a conch-shell; if he is four-armed, his right hands should show an assurance 
pose (abhaya mudra) and a mace, the left hands holding a conch-shell and a 
wheel; in a two-armed Visnu, the right hand should be in the abhaya pose, 
the left one holding a conch-shell,’ 
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of the Vytha and Vibhava groups are found in this and many 
other iconographic texts incorporated in the Paficaratra 
Samhitas, Puranas etc., a few only of which can be noticed 
in connection with the account of these image-groups. Some 
of the major accessories to the Vaisnava images, like Garuda 
and the Ayudhapurusas will also have to be accounted for 
in a subsequent chapter. But it will be of interest now to 
study briefly but critically the Vaikha@nasagama account of 
the Dhruvaberas of Visnu. According to it, there are as 
many as thirty-six varieties of such images. This classifi- 
cation has already been briefly noticed in Chapter I, p. 26, 
f.n. 2, of this book. First, the different Dhruva (according 
to Rao ‘immovable’ or permanently enshrined) types of 
images are divided into four broad varieties, yoga, bhoga, 
vira and abhicarika by name on the basis of particular results 
to be attained by the devotee after worshipping them; then, 
each of these groups is subdivided into three classes accord- 
ing to the ‘attitude’ in which such images are shown— 
sthanaka (standing), dsana (seated) and sayana (recum- 
bent) ;’ lastly, everyone of these twelve sub-groups is divi- 
ded into three classes as uttama, madhyama and adhama, 
according to the:number of accessory figures that cluster 
round the central deity.” Images of the Buddha can also 
be grouped under three heads, standing, seated and recum- 
bent, but in their case particular incidents in the life of 
the Master are associated with most of these varieties; the 
earlier specimens of the standing Buddha figures, though 
dignified by calm repose, are also frequently shown as step- 
ping forward and thus are not fully static in their pose. But 
the sthdnaka varieties of Visnu images are shown in 7jvayata 
or samapadasthinaka (straight, frontal and static) pose 


1 Rao refers to some south Indian Visnu temples the central shrines 
of which have three storeys, ‘each storey being occupied by an image of Visnu, 
the standing, sitting and reclining images being placed in the lowermost, 
middle and uppermost storeys in order’; op..cit., Vol. I., Pt. I, p. 79. 

2 Vaikhinasagama as quoted by T. A. G. Rao, op. cit., Vol. I, 
Appendix C, pp. 17-26. 
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without the suggestion of any perceptible movement in them. 
As regards the uttama, madhyama and adhama orders, refer- 
ence may be made to Griinwedel’s interesting observation about 
the ‘parallel compositions’ in the Hellenistic art of Gandhara. 
He remarks about the reliefs depicting scenes from Buddha's 
life and their replicas, ‘ besides slabs where the figures are 
numerous, a scriptio plena as one might say, there is often 
found a defectiva which retains the main design but curtails 
the rest, thus frequently omitting just what is most impor- 
tant ’ (Buddhist Art, p. 125). 

The Vuaikhinasdgama classification of the Vaisnava 
Dhruvaberas is not to be found in most (if not all) of the 
other iconographic texts dealing with such icons. When 
Gopinath Rao says that ‘the materials for the description of 
the images of Visnu are not so abundant as they are in the 
case of the images of Siva’, he presumably means that there 
are not many texts like this particular one; for he himself 
has collected a number of relevant texts associated with 
Visnu under Vaisnavamirtyantarani (‘other varieties of 
Visnu images’) in the Appendix C to the first Volume of 
his monumental work. These texts help us a great deal in 
identifying and describing the many varieties of these icons 
of the ancient, mediaeval and subsequent periods found in 
different parts of India. The Vatkhanasigama mode of 
grouping the main images of Visnu as ‘standing’, ‘seated’ 
and ‘reclining’ would very well be applicable to all such 
images, for most of them are shown in one or other of these 
poses. The other basis of classification into yoga, bhoga, 
vira and abhicadrika groups, however, is only occasionally 
followed in the north and even in the south of India. Even 
when Visnu is depicted seated in yogasana with his ‘natural’ 
(front) hands in the dhyanamudra, he is lavishly deco- 
rated with ornaments, and sometimes accompanied by both 
or one of his consorts (Sri and Pusti or Sarasvati according 
to the north Indian convention, or Sri and Bhi according 
to the south Indian custom), indicating that such images 
fall under both the classes, yoga and bhoga. Rao himself — 
could not illustrate the vira and abhicarika varieties from 
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south India.* A plausible explanation of the paucity or 
complete absence of the last two varieties can be suggested. 
As the second of -them was certainly of an inauspicious 
character, such a one was most probably not preserved after 
worship. Rao says: ‘ The abhic@rika form which is wor- 
shipped for the purpose of inflicting defeat and death on 
enemies is looked upon as inauspicious and is unfit to be 
set up for worship in temples built in towns and villages’ 
(op. cit., Vol. I, Pt. I, pp. 20-1). These were set up and 
worshipped in forests, mountains, marshy tracts, fortresses 
and other such places (vanagiryaladurge rastrante satrudin- 
mukhe). One Abhicarikasthinakamirti was recognised by 
me in the black chlorite Visnu figure of the early mediaeval 
period originally found in Chaitanpur (Burdwan district, 
Bengal) and now in the collection of the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta. The bhoga varieties are the most numerous ones, 
and the reason for this is obvious; the acquisition of wealth 
and prosperity is the desire of the majority of such worship- 
pers. Rao observes: ‘The bhoga form is the form best fit- 
ted to have the temple thereof constructed within towns and 
villages, as it ig conceived to be the giver of all happiness 
to its worshippers and has therefore to be worshipped and 
prayed to by all sorts of men and women belonging to all 
conditions of life’ (Ibid., Vol. I, Introduction, p. 20). Vira 
varieties of Visnuite icons have not been found by me during 
my close study of the principal types of numerous Visnu 
images in the different museums of India, as well as early 
and mediaeval temple reliefs in north and south India. 

It will not be possible for me to notice at length the 
iconographic features of these varieties of images as given 
in the Vaikhanasagama. Rao has done that in his book 
and I should like to refer my readers to it (op. cit., Vol. 1, 
Pt. I, pp. 80-96). The illustrations that he could give cor- 
responded partly to the yoge (rarely) and bhoga types; I 


1 The seated Visnu from Aihole labelled Adhamavirasanamiarti in 
pl. XXX of Rao’s first volume cannot really be described as such; the god is 
seated in the sukhasana pose on the coils of Adisega, and the description given 
of a Virdsanamarti given in the Vaikha@nasdgama does not at all tally with it. 
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myself have described a number of two-, four- and eight- 
armed sthdnakamurtis of Visnu found in various parts 
of Northern and Eastern India and belonging to diiferent 
periods (from the early centuries of the Christian era to 
the mediaeval times) which conform partially to the 
description given in the Brhatsamhita (already quoted) and 
other later texts.’ I shall only select here a few from the 
latter group, and explain their special features with the help 
of a few illustrations. The images have been placed by me 
under the group of Dhruvaberas in the sense that they illus- 
trate the principal (probably Para) aspect of Vasudeva- 
Visnu-Narayana. The Brhatsamhita account of such images 
proves that two-, four- and eight-armed images of the god 
were well in vogue in the sixth century A.D. or even earlier.’ 
Relief No. 2520 in the collection of the late Pandit Radha 
Krishna of Mathura contains one of the earliest extant four- 
armed images of the god; ‘Visnu holds a heavy mace and a 
wheel in the back right and left hands, the two normal hands 
being exactly like those in the Bodhisattva images, 1.e., the 
right in abhayamudra and the left holding a monk’s bottle of 
long neck and conical bottom’.* Notice may be taken here also 
of one of the four-armed sthanakamirtis of Visnu carved on 
the facade of the Chandragupta (II) cave at Udayagiri near 
Besnagar. The figure is very much damaged; it has the ~ 
usual ornaments, its back hands are placed on the heads of 
the Cakrapurusa and Gadadevi; the broken right seems to. 
have been in the abhaya pose, the front left holding a conch- 
shell; the mark on its breast (Pl. II, Fig. 11) is one of 
the early variants of the grivatsa. The Udayagiri relief very 
closely agrees with the Brhatsamhita description. The two- 
armed colossal standing image of Visnu found by Carlleyle 


R JJI.S.0.A., Vol. XIII, pp. 68-81. I regret that I could not illustrate 
thern, but the pen-pictures given there are based on my first-hand study of most, 
if not all, of them. 


2 V. 8. Agrawala noticea an eight-armed fragmentary Visnu image of 


the Kushan period; the attributes in the hands that are preserved do not conform 
to the Brhatsamhita description (J.I.8.0.A., Vol. V, p. 124, pl. XIV, Fig. 3). 

3 Agrawala’s remark on the relief (c. Ist century A.D.) is worth noting : 
‘It shows the transition from a Buddhist to a Brahmanical image’; J.I.8.0.A., 
Vol. V, p. 124, pl. XIV, Fig. 2, 
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at Rupavas (near Fatehpur Sikri, U.P.) is also in partial 
agreement with the Brhatsamhité description of a Dvibhuja 
Visnu.’ The Badami stone figure of an  eight-armed 
sthdnaka Visnu shows in its four right hands cakra, sara, 
gada and khadga, and in its three left ones, sankha, khetaka 
and dhanu, the front left hand being in the katihasta pose. 
A curious bust on the top of the kirita of the figure, seem- 
ingly of Narasimha, led Rao to call it Vaikuntha. But. the 
Rupamandana describes Vaikuntha as four-faced and eight- 
amed, the central, the right, the left and the back faces 
being that of a man, Narasimha, Varaha, and a woman res- 
pectively. Thus, Rao is not justified in describing the 
Badami relief as  Vaikuntha.? The eight-armed Visnu 
figure from Conjeevaram, reproduced by H. Krishna Sastri 
in his South Indian Gods and Goddesses (p. 17, Fig. 11), 
aswell as the Badami figure just mentioned, shows that the 
emblems in the eight hands fairly correspond to those en- 
joined by the Brhatsamhita. 

The three four-armed sthanaka Visnu images of the 
general order, one in stone and two others in bronze, re- 
produced in Pl]. XXI, and Pl. XXII (Figs. 1 and 3), though 
they hail from different regions of India, illustrate in a very 
striking manner the uniformity in the matter of placing 
the attributes or emblems in their four hands. The first 
image (Pl. XXJ), a potstone one fully in the round; disco- 
vered in Taxila and noticed by A. D. Siddiqui (A.S.I.A.R., 
1935-6, p. 35, Pl. XLa), shows its back right and left hands 
placed on the top of a gad@ and a cakra respectively, the 
front right and left hands holding a pada and a sankha; 
the ornaments are not many, the jewelled kirtta (in the 
shape of a turreted crown shown on the heads of city god- 
desses in Gandhiran art), the hara, yajiopavita, vanamala 
being prominent; the strascakra (halo) with a decorated rim 

Carlleyle wrongly described it as either Buddha or Sirya; but his 


description is correct (A.8.R., Vol. VI, p.. 20). The two hands of the god 
carry a Sankha and a cakra. 

2 T. A. G. Rao, op. cit., Vol. I, Part I, p. 256, pl. LXXV. Banerjee’s 
identification of this figure’ as Virata Purusa -(Visnu in his gigantic form) is 


also not tenable (M.A.S.I., No. 25, p. 31, pl. XIV b). 
51—1854 B 
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behind the head is well proportioned. There are some inter- 
esting iconographic traits here, which require comment : the 
gada reminds one of the club held by the composite deity 
in the Hephtalite Nicolo Seal (Pl. XI, Fig. 2), or the club 
held by Siva in some copper coins of Maues (Pl. IX, Fig. 18), 
or in the seal of Sivaraksita (Pl. XI, Fig. 5); the cakra is 
placed on a pedestal as it appears on one of the Visnu figures 
in the Chandragupta cave facade at Udayagiri; the half- 
length figure of Garuda-(or is it a female figure?) on the 
plain pedestal between the legs of the deity is very similar to 
the partially shown Yaksa figures below Buddha frontally 
represented in some Mahabhiniskramana reliefs hailing from 
Gandhara ; the folds of the loin-cloth, the only garment worn 
by the figure, remind us of the heavy folds of drapery of late 
Gandhara Buddhas; there are no attendant figures by its 
side. The image thus contains many still persisting Gan- 
dharan traits, and the static heaviness of the figure with its 
clear-cut face is not displeasing (one cannot fully agree with 
Siddiqui’s opinion about its ‘rather crude workmanship’). 
A pleasing contrast to it are the two delicate bronzes shown 
in Pl]. XXII, the first of which found at Nalanda is now in 
the local Museum. The god stands in the samapddastha- 
naka pose, has a beautiful ornamental halo behind his head, 
and the usual ornaments; vanamala, sacred thread, etc. are 
tastefully displayed ; his back hands pointing downwards hold 
gada@ and cakra as in the Taxila sculpture, the front ones 
hold a lotus-bud and a conch-shell (not quite distinct in the 
reproduction). The pedestal is elaborate, in the left corner 
of which is a tiny figure with folded hands (probably Garuda, 
it may also stand for the donor). The bronze belongs to the 
early mediaeval period and is characterised by graceful model- 
ling which has to some extent subdued the hieratic _ stiff- 
ness of such figures. This unfortunately cannot be said 
with regard to the second bronze Visnu which hails from 
Rangpur (north Bengal, now in Eastern Pakistan) and is 
now an exhibit in the Indian Museum, Calcutta. The ela- 
borate and effulgent prabhdvali, the sirascakra in the form 
of a lotus with flames issuing from its outer rim, the pafca- 
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ratha pedestal in three tiers, the usval attendants Sri and 
Pusti holding a lotus and a vind respectively, and other 
features prove that hieratism in art has developed much; 
though the moulding is delicate and graceful to some extent, 
the hieratic stiffness is quite clear in this bronze figure of the 
Jith century A.D. The iconographic treatment, the manner 
of the disposition of the emblems, the decorations and the 
positions of the hands also show a considerable development. 

The first two of the Visnu images just noticed do not 
appear to be in any way connected with the Vaikhanasagama 
classification discussed above. They are portable ones, and 
thus cannot be really described as Dhruvaberas. But they 
can be presumed to illustrate the Para aspect of the god, 
though, as we shall show later, the particular order of plac- 
ing the emblems in the four hands would also connect them 
with the Sub-Vytha, Trivikrama. The Rangpur bronze 
image follows to a great extent the Hayasirsa Paticaratra 
and other texts’ describing caturbhuja sthanaka Visnu, but 
it can also with some justification be dubbed as Adhama 
Bhogasthanakamitrti, though not a Dhruvabera in the pro- 
per sense of the term. The 12th century A.D. stone image 
of four-armed standing Visnu hailing from Sarisadaha, 
24 Pergannas, Bengal (now exhibit No. 2592 in the Indian 
Museum) seems to stand for a Yogasthanakamirti of Visnu 
and has other interesting traits. The god is shown standing 
on a navaratha pedestal, back hands resting on the Gadadevi 
and Cakrapurusa, his front right hand holds a lotus-bud, and 
the front left, a conch-shell. But what is of unique interest 
here is that in the extreme corners of the relief composition 
are shown two other Ayudhas personified, Sankhapurusa 
with his right hand in the vyakhydna pose and his left hand 
holding a lotus with a long stalk on whose pericarp is placed 
a tiny conch-shell, and the Padmapurusa with his right hand 
in abhayamudra and his left hand holding a long-stalk lotus. 
These two Ayudhapurusas, very unusual in such compositions, 


1 For a short but critical study of such texts, cf. Jel.§.0,A., Vol. XII, 
pp. 74-6; for some extant images more or less corresponding to these descrip- 
tions, sce ibid., pp. 78-81. 
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replace the divine consorts (Sri and Pusti); this feature 
and the tiny ascetic-like figure of the donor on the 
extreme left corner of the-pedestal leave little doubt that the 
image, inspite of its profuse ornaments, stands for the Yoga- 
sthinakamirti of Visnu. The unique Abhicarikasthanaka- 
murti of Visnu found. at Chaitanpur (Burdwan), already 
referred to by me, may now be described. The central deity 
is almost fully in the round, its head and shoulders are en- 
circled by a halo and its right and left hands are placed on 
the heads of Gadadevi and Cakrapurusa; its front right 
and left hands hold a lotus-bud and a conch-shell. The 
figure is very sparsely ornamented, a curious string of amu- 
lets round the neck replacing the usual hdra and vanamala; 
the loin-cloth devoid of any artistic arrangement is treated 
in a very uncouth manner; the elongated and drawn face, the 
big protruding eyes, the muscles and bones shown prominent- 
ly and the partially emaciated belly—all these features 
correspond to a great extent to the Vaikhdnasagama descrip- 
tion of the Abhicarikasthanakamarti of Visnu. It is one of 
the most unique types so far discovered, and R. P. Chanda’s 
description of it as an inferior specimen of the Gupta period 
requires comment and modification. The black basalt image 
is of c. 7th century A.D. (Pl. XXVIII, Fig. 2).* 

The extant seated (dsanq) varieties of Visnu images are 
much less numerous. They can be subdivided into several 
groups (other than yoga, bhoga, etc.), according as they are 
depicted seated on the coils of Adigesa in the lalitdsana pose, 
or on the shoulders of Garuda in different ways (sometimes 
alone, or at other times along with his consort Laksmi), or 
again in some form of yogdsana, such as padmdsana on a 
visvapadma, The relief shown in the centre of the principal 
architrave in the main sanctum of the Dagavatara temple at 
Deogarh (Jhansi District, Uttar Prades) belonging to the 
Gupta period is of the first group, and can be described as 
the prototype of the Adimirti of the Vaikhanasagama. The 
god is accompanied by two consorts, one of whom is sham-. 


1 J.I.S.0.4., Vol. VIII, pp. 159-61 and plate. 
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pooing his leg dangling down the piled-up coils of the snake ; 
the whole composition is very graceful and shows the charac- 
teristic excellence of the Gupta art.’ One of the earliest of 
the Garudasana Visnu images is the very unique sculpture 
in greyish black stone, about 6’ 4” in height found near 
Lakshankati (Backergunge district, East Bengal). The 
four-armed god sits lightly in lalitdsana on the outstretched 
wings of his mount, Garuda, shown as about to soar up- 
wards; his back right and left hands hold two lotuses by their 
stalks, on the pericarps of which are depicted miniature 
seated figures of Gaja-Laksmi and Sarasvati playing on an 
antique-shaped harp; the front right and left hands hold a 
cakra (with Cakrapurusa inside it) and the miniature 
figure of Gadadevi;. a tiny figure of four-armed Yogisana 
Visnu is shown on the hkiritamakuta of the god who wears 
his other usual ornaments. These extremely uncommon 
iconographic traits characterise this well-carved image as 
one of the most outstanding artistic remains of ancient 
Bengal of the early mediaeval period.* There are other 
reliefs of a later period where Visnu is shown seated on the 
back of his mount with Laksmi seated on his left thigh. 
Such a one from Basta (near Dacca) shows one leg of each 
of the couple resting on the back hands of Garuda (he is 
four-armed here), his front hands being in the afjali pose.’ 

Two Asanamirtis reproduced in Pl. XXIII (Fig. 2) 
and Pl. XXIV are of outstanding importance from the ico- 
nographic point of view. The first hailing from Mathura 
(Mathura Museum, No. 379) is the north-Indian version of 
Yogasana Visnu with lotus halo, usual ornaments and the 
miniature figures of Brahma and Siva on the top left and 
right corners of the rectangular stele (the concept of Brah- 
manical triad is thus present here). The back hands of the 
god hold gadé@ and cakra and the natural hands in the yoga- 
mudra are placed on the lap; he sits in yoqgasana pose on a 
jewelled seat spread over'a gankha shown sideways on a plain 


1 Cunningham, 4.8.R., Vol. X, pl. XXXVI. 
2 N. K. Bhattasali, op. cit., p. 88, pl. XXXIV. 
3 N. K. Bhattasali, op. cit., pp. 86-7, pl. XXXII. 
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pedestal on the left and right corners of which are the donor 
couple and Garuda respectively. The lotus on the halo and 
the conch-shell on the pedestal along with mace and wheel 
in the hands of the god really make up the full quota of the 
divine emblems. This well-carved sculpture belongs to the 
9th or the 10th century A.D. . The other sculpture of about 
the same date from Khajuraho (Madhya Bharat) is unique 
from the point of view of the pose of its front left hand 
(already commented on earlier in this book, supra, p. 261); 
the god seems to insist on silence and tranquillity so very 
necessary for concentration in this characteristic manner, 
The god sits in yoga@sana on a lotus of drooping petals, wears 
almost identical ornaments as the other figure (a beautifully 
displayed vanamala@ is the extra adornment in this figure), 
has two female attendants (probably Sri and Bhiimi) by his 
side and two garland-bearing flying Vidyadharas on the top 
corners of the stele; the right hands of the god are broken, 
the back one of which must have held a mace (its stump can 
still be seen), the back left holding a cakra. There are three 
figures on the pedestal, which stand for the donors and the 
divine mount. It is one of the finest examples of mediaeval 
hieratic art of Central India, and no iconographic text 
is known to ane, which might have been = by the sculptor 
in this case.* 

If the Asanamirtis of Visnu are rare in comparison with 
his Sthanakamiirtis, his Sayanamirtis are rarer still in the 
north and east of India. This is not so in the south, for 
as it has been already said by me in Chapter VIT that this 
type known there under such names as Rantgasvami, 
Ranganatha, etc. (really typifying the Narayana element of 
the composite god) is the principal figure in many of the 
south Indian Vaisnava shrines. I shall refer here to 
two well-known figures, one in terracotta and the other 
in stone, which illustrate the north Indian type of 
Sesasayanamirti. The terracotta plaque, originally decorat- 
ing the Bhitargaon (Kanpur, U.P.) brick temple of e. 5th 


1 Kramrisch was the first to draw our attention to it; ef. JS.0.4., Vol. I, 
pp: 99-100, pl. XXX. 
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century A.D. and now an exhibit in the Indian Museum, 
summarily depicts the motif in this manner: The god is 
shown resting half recumbent on the coils of Adigega whose 
hoods are spread over his head; a lotus issues out of his 
navel (one of his names is Padmanabha) on whose blossom 
sits Brahma (known also as Padmayoni); near the legs of 
the god are shown the demons Madhu and Kaitabha in a 
fighting posture. The figure is a striking example of the 
potters’ art in Northern India of the Gupta period. The 
Deogarh stone relief (PJ. XXII, Fig. 2) of c. 6th century 
A.D. illustrates the theme in a much more elaborate 
manner. ‘I'he whole composition is divided, as it were, in 
tliree parallel sections, in the central one of which is shown 
the four-armed god gracefully recumbent on the coils of the 
snake, its many hoods serving as his canopy, Laksmi 
massaging his legs, one male and one female figure (probably 
Gadidevi and Cakrapurusa) standing behind her ; the centre 
of the top section is occupied by Brahma seated on a lotus 
the stalk of which issues from the body of Narayana, and 
he is flanked on either side by Hara-Parvati on bull and 
Indra and Karttikeya on their respective mounts (all these 
figures as well as a Vidyadhara on the extreme right corner, 
except Brahma, are shown as hovering in the sky). The 
bottom section depicts the fight between the two demons 
and four attendants (one of them is a female) of the god 
(some of them may represent the personified Ayudhas). 
Vincent Smith’s suggestion about the central figure being an 
Indian copy of the Greek sculpture Endymion (a copy of 
which is in the Stockholm Museum) has already been com- 
mented on by me (supra, pp. 276-77). There can be no two 
opinions about the grace and beauty of the entire composi- 
tion which testifies to the masterly skill of the Gupta artist. 
This elaborate relief is placed in one of the outside niches 
of the temple, the god in it being thus a Pargvadevata of 
the main deity (no other than the prototype of the Adimiirti 
already noticed). 

The ideology behind the Vyitha doctrine of the 
Paficaratrins has already been delineated in this chapter. It 
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will now be necessary to say a few more words about the 
mode of its illustration. The deification of Vasudeva and 
some of his near relations lay at its root, and as the Bhakti 
cult centering round him was essentially monotheistic the 
concept of one composite god was developed in which all 
these three entities were merged into One. The couplet incor- 
porated in the Nagapatnistuti of the Bhdgavatapurana (Bk. 
X, Ch. 16, V. 45) demonstrates this idea in a very charac- 
teristic manner. The wives of Naga Kaliya pay obeisance 
to Krsna chastising their husband in these words: Namah 
Krsnaya Ramaya Vasudevasutaya ca | Pradyumnay-A nirud- 
dhvaya Sattvatim pataye namah. Krsna (Vasudeva) is 
named first as he should be, for he is the fountain-head of 
divinity, and then come successively Rama (Samkarsana- 
Balarama), Pradyumna and Aniruddha, but all these four 
are described singly as the son of Vasudeva and the Lord of 
the Sativatas (the singular number in the words suta and 
pati should be noted). This concept of ‘ One in Four’ 
described in the cult treatises as ‘ Caturvytha ’ or ‘* Visnu 
Caturmirti ’ is strikingly illustrated by the four-faced, four- 
(or rarely more-) armed early mediaeval Visnu images from 
Northern India, mostly Kashmir. A much-mutilated figure 
of Visnu Caturmirti from the latter place is reproduced here 
(Pl. XXII, Fig. 5) by way of illustration. The three faces 
of the god are visible here, the fourth one, a demoniacal face 
on the back, cannot be seen ; the central face is human, the side 
faces on the right and left are stylised ones of a lion and a boar, 
He wears profuse ornaments, the partially preserved front 
right hand holds a lotus, while the back left hand is placed 
on an Ayudhapuruga (probably Cakrapurusa); a_ slight 
bend in the body lends grace to the curious composition. 
R. C. Kak illustrates a much better preserved specimen of 
this type in the collection of the Sri Pratap Singh Museum, 
Srinagar (Handbook of the Archaeological and Numismatic 
Sections, p. 49, Fig. Aa. 21), where the additional details 
are the following: the front hands hold a lotus and a 
conch-shell, the back hands rest on the heads of Cakrapurusa 
and Gadadevi ; a half-raised female figure shown between his 
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legs probably represents the earth-goddess as in the 
Gandhara Mahabhiniskramana scenes (this figure may be 
compared with a similar one in the potstone Visnu from 
Taxila already noted). Hight-armed images of this type are 
found in the Marttanda temple, Kashmir, and a few four- 
armed ones were also recovered from Mathura and Banaras. 
The Visnudharmottara (Bk. IIL, Ch. 85) calls this composite 
icon in which four or rather three other aspects of the god are 
rolled into one as Vaikuntha. In another context (Bk. III, 
Ch. 47, 2-17), the same text explains the real nature of and the 
esoterism underlying it in a very interesting manner; the 
four faces of the god of gods are regarded to typify bala, 
jiiana, aisvarya and sakti associated with Vasudeva, 
Samkarsana, Pradyumna and Aniruddha, the esoteric signi- 
ficance of the attributes, ornaments, garment, etc. is laid 
down, and lastly, it is observed that with such a body, 
the God, the greatest in the universe, sustains the whole 
world.’ The texts also allocate the four faces in this way : 
the front or the eastern (human) face is that of Vasudeva, 
the right or the southern face (lion) is that of Samkarsana, the 
left or the northern one (boar) is that of Pradyumna, and 
the back or the western one (k@pila or raudra—the terrific) that 
of Aniruddha. The lion- and’ the boar-faces are thus 
primarily associated with the Paficaratra Vyuhas and not 
with the Nrsimha and Varaha incarnations, though the 
latter might have helped to some extent the formation of this 
concept. It is curious that Samkarsana in whom jana is 
particularly manifest and who according to the Mahabharata 
was the expounder of the Satvata Vidhi (VI. 66, 40: 
Sattcatam vidhiméasthaya gitah Samkarsanena vat) should 
have a lion-face, and Pradyumna in whom aisrarya is the — 
predominant guna, a boar-face. Aniruddha’s association 
with frightful demoniacal face on the back of Visnu 
Caturmirti may be explained by the fact that his attendants, 
Amoda and Pramoda, carrying saktis partake of the nature 
of Dhanada (Kubera, the Jord of the Yaksas) and Siva. 
Aniruddha is also regarded in some Paficaraira texts to 
represent Ahamkara (Samkarasana and Pradyumna, in this 
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context, stand for Jiva and Manas respectively), and. that ; 
may also explain his connection with the uncouth Yaksa-like 
face on the back. : 

Side by side with this composite form of Visnu- 
Caturmirti were worshipped the Twenty-four Forms of 
Visnu (Caturvimgatimirtis) in different parts of India. 
Their names and the process of their emanation have been 
briefly accounted for earlier in this chapter. Rao observes 
about their images, “-All these twenty-four images are very 
alike; they are all standing’ figures, with no bends in 
the body, possessing four arms, and adorned with the kirtta- 
crown and other usual ornaments; each of them stands upon 
iu padmasana. The difference between any two of these 
images has to be made out. by the way in which the sankha, 
the cakra, the gada and the padma are found distributed 
among their four hands. HH is worthy of note that the 
number of possible permutations of four things taken four 
at a time is exactly twenty-four ; and the order in which the 
permutations of these four articles, among the four hands is 
to be observed, is in passing, as in a circle, from the upper 
right hand to the upper left hand, thence to the lower left hand, 
and from there lastly to the lower right hand’ (op. cit., 
Vol. I, pp. 227-28). But this chief criterion of differentia- 
tion-is liable to be misinterpreted and is prone to lead to 
confusion in naming the individual icons of the order. Rao’s 
remark that the circle begins from the upper right hand of 
the image is not clear; for the Rapamandana text which is 
taken by him as a reliable one in this matter expressly lays 
down that ‘ such images should be known (as holding these 
emblems) from their lower right hand onwards’ (Etastu 
mirttayo jmeya daksinddhah kardt kramat). The Agni- 
purdna begins the description of these images with this 
couplet: Om ripah Kesavah padmasankhacakragadadharah | 
_ Narayanah sankhapadmagadacakrt pradaksinam (Ch. 48, 
v. 1). The last word pradaksinam in this couplet and the 
slight variations in the order of the emblems contain the most 
important indications in this description. We are to under- 
stand from these clues that a lotus, a conch-shell, a discus and 
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a mace are held by Kegava in his lower right, upper right, 
upper left and lower left hands respectively; Narayana’s 
hands in this order, on the other hand, will hold a conch-shell, 
a lotus, a mace and a discus. Various Puranas like the Padma, 
Agni (Visnudharmottara, however, does not seem to contain 
any description of this group of Visnu images) and such 
comparatively late compilations as Caturvargacintémani, 
Ripamandana and Devatamirttiprakarana contain mnemonic 
descriptions of this group of Visnu images. There are 
differences in these texts, and there is no way of ascertaining 
their relative correctness. B. B. Bidyabinod made a com- 
parative study of some of these passages from the 
Caturvargacintamani, Agni and Padmapuranas, pointed out 
the differences in a few of these descriptions and_ rightly 
observed that ‘ a decisive identification is not always possible 
in the present state of our documents.’ He illustrates four 
of such images, dubbed Trivikrama, Janarddana, Adlhoksaja 
and Sridhara (all in the Indian Museum) on the basis of 
most of these texts.’ The four-armed Sthanakamirtis of 
Visnu of a general order previously discussed by me, most of 
tliem hailing from Northern and Eastern India, show the 
placing of the emblems in the hands in the following manner : 
padma in the lower right, gad@ in the upper right, cakra in 
the upper left and sankha in the lower left. According to 
most of the texts, this disposition of the emblems would 
justify one in describing these images as Trivikrama in terms 
of Caturvimégatimirtis. The preponderance of the Trivi- 
krama form in such images may show indirectly the influence 
of the Vedic constituent in the composite cult-picture, the 
Aditya: Visnu, one of whose common epithets is Trivikrama. 
Rao’s remark about the Caturvimsatimirtis being invariably 
of the sthanaka order has already been quoted; but seated 
images of this order, though rare, are not unknown. A 
beautiful bronze four-armed figure of Sridhara (according to 


1 M.A.S.I., No. 2, pp. 23-38, pls. VII-VIIT. Gopinath Rao illustrates some 
of these Caturvirnsatimirtis from late mediaeval temples of Mysore; the reliefs are . 
highly ornamental, and they belong to the Hoysala school of sculpture; op. cit., 
Vol. I, pls. LXTX-LXXI. 
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the authority of Agnipurdéna and Ripamandana) or Hrsikesa 
(according to that of Padmapurina) in the Vangiya 
Sahitya Parishat collection is shown seated in sukha- 
sana on a lotus pedestal with a separate prabhavalh 
showing stylised flames and kirttimukha on it. The 
emblems cakra, gadaé and gankha are placed on full-blown 
lotuses held®by the three hands of the god by their stalks, 
the fourth hand showing a tiny lotus-bud on its palm. 
The general characteristics of the figure and the peculiar 
manner of placing the emblems on its hands put it in the 
category of Lokegvara-Visnu images of Eastern India to be 
discussed by me in the last chapter of this book.’ 

The doctrine of the Vibhavas, no less a component part 
of the Paficaratra creed than that of the Vythas, has already 
been explained, and the different lists of the Avataras given 
in different texts scrutinised. It will now be necessary to 
describe first a few of the images illustrating the ten incarna- 
tions of Visnu, and then to give a brief account of a few 
other sculptures which illustrate some of the Avatiras men- 
tioned in the bigger and more comprehensive lists. Ten 
Avataras carved in a row on stone slabs were usually placed 
in different parts of the Vaisnava shrines as decorative reliefs 
edifying the pious. They were also represented on one side 
of the small stone or metal plaques known as Visnupattas 
found in Bengal. Separate representations of many of them 
are also known, though some of them were more frequently 
singly represented than the others. Varaha, Narasimha and 
Vamana as separate figures are more common than the 
others, and they had sometimes independent or sub- 
sidiary shrines of their own in Vaisnava religious estab- 
lishments. None of the separate or group representations, 
however, go back to a period earlier than the Gupta age; the 
few images of Samkarsana-Balarama of the Kushan age 
found in the Mathura region most probably represent his 
Vira aspect (cf. the early. Bhagavata concept of the 


1 M. Ganguly, Handbook to the Sculptures in the Bangiya Sahitya Parishad 
Museum, pp. 138-39, pl. XXV. 
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‘ Holy Paficaviras’ noted earlier in this book). Some 
of the Gupta inscriptions either record the construction of 
independent shrines in honour of some of the Avataras, or 
incidentally refer to the myths they illustrate. The Eran 
Inseription of the time of Toramana engraved on the chest 
of a colossal red sandstone image of a Boar refers to Visnu 
who (in his Varaha Avatara), in the act of lifting up the 
earth, caused the mountains to tremble with the blows of 
his hard snout." The Matsya, Kirma and Varaha Avataras, 
as it has been already noted, were originally associated with 
Brahma Prajapati, but with the development of the Bhagavata 
(Vaisnava) creed they were transferred to its composite cult- 
god. In his Fish incarnation, the god rescued the Vedas 
and the nuclei of the universe from destruction in the deluge, 
and in his Tortoise incarnation, he supported the mountain 
Mandira used by the Devas and Asuras as the churning rod 
when they churned the ocean. These two incarnations are 
represented in two ways, either in pufely theriomorphic 
manner or as hybrid forms in which the upper half is human 
and the lower half, animal. There can be no question of 
finding any Vaisnava emblems in the purely theriomorphic 
forms of these two Avataras. But in their hybrid forms, the 
human part (upper) invariably holds the usual attributes in 
the four hands. Among the reliefs found inside a small 
temple at Pathari (Madhya Pradesh) of the late Gupta period, 
Beglar recognised all the ten Avataras except the Fish, the 
Kiirma Avatara there characteristically illustrating the story 
of the churning of the ocean (A.S.R. VII, p. 77). The Boar 
incarnation is represented in several ways, the principal modes 
being, as in the case of the two preceding ones, theriomorphic 
and hybrid. But in this case the hybridity lay in the head 
alone, all the rest of the body being shown as human. The 
Eran stone boar of the time of Toramana has just been 


1 C.1.1., III, pp. 159-60. The Junagadh Rock Inscription of Skanda- 
gupta’s time alludes to the Dwarf Incarnation (pp. 58-9). There is a 
reference to Rama (Dasarathi) incarnation in the Raghuvamsa passage (XIII, I: 
Ramabhidhano Hari). An image measuring 120 angulas of Dasarathi Rama is 
mentioned in the Brhatsamhita (Ch. 57, 30). 
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mentioned ; many such fully theriomorphic figures of the 
Avatara have been discovered in different parts of Northern 
India. In some such images the body of the Varaha is 
covered with tiny human figures, and the Earth goddess is 
shown hanging by firmly grasping one of the tusks of the 
animal. The first feature refers to the myth that Devas, 
Asuras, Rsis and others took shelter in the body of the Avatara, 
while the second one shows that it had just rescued the god- 
dess from the nether regions by its strong tusks. The textual 
name of the purely animal forms of this incarnation is simply 
Varaha, while that of its hybrid forms is Nr-Varaha. 
Plate XX V illustrates one of the earliest and most striking 
forms of the latter carved on the facade of the cave No. 4 at 
Udayagiri (near Bhilsa, Madhya Bharat). The colossal two- 
armed Varaha Avatara treads with his left foot on the coils 
of Adigesa having a canopy of the two layers of thirteen 
snake-hoods (seven in front and six in the intervals behind), 
his right hand resting on his hip, his left, on his knee ; he has 
just raised Prthivi from beneath the waters with his right 
tusk ; the waters of the ocean are represented by long un- 
dulating lines on the background of the rock. The much- 
mutilated kneeling male figure behind Adigesa has been 
identified by Cunningham as the King of the Ocean, and a 
little farther in the right background is a female seen wad- 
ing through the waters with folded hands (she may be the 
Ocean Queen). The upper background of the facade is filled 
with rows of figures among which Cunningham could 
recognise Brahma, Siva and other gods in one row, bearded 
sages in another and Asuras and heavenly musicians in a 
third. To the left of this composition (not visible in the 
reproduction) are: carved the river goddesses Ganga and 
Yamuna on their respective mounts (makara and karma) 
with watery lines on all sides, and other figures. The whole 
composition has been brilliantly planned and very artistically 
laid out by the master-architect and sculptor of the early 
Gupta period, and the massive dynamism of the god has 
been balanced with the quiescent attitude of his numerous 
attendants and worshippers with consummate skill. <A 
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comparison between the above relief and the two in Badami, 
about a century and a half later, will show the difference 
in the treatment of the same motif. The south Indian 
artists of the early Calukya period introduced more finesse, 
but this cost them the well-balanced contrast between the 
forceful energy and calm tranquillity of the Udayagiri relief.* 
The Mahabalipuram composition (7th century A.D.), how- 
ever, illustrates the same theme in a very touching manner. 
The god lovingly holds up Prthivi with his front two hands 
and wistfully looks at her with his boar face ; there are many 
attendants shown in different attitudes in the relief. The 
Pallava artist has taken more care to emphasise the aspect 
of loving reunion between the god and his divine consort 
(Prthivi) than to lay stress on the forceful physical act of 
her deliverance by him.’ _ Two other types of Varaha-Avatara, 
Yajfia- and Pralaya-Varahas, are mentioned by Rao on the 
authority of the Vaikhdnasdégama ; in the former the god is 
shown seated in lalitdsana on a lion-seat, accompanied by 
his two consorts Laksmi and Bhi, and in the latter sitting 
in the same pose he is attended only by Bhiidevi. 

The Narasimha Avatira, the next in point of order in 
the stereotyped list of the Dasavataras, was always  repre- 
sented in a hybrid form. The name itself, a compound of 
nara (man) and simha (lion), is the authority for such a 
form, and as in the Nr-Varaha type, the face is only that of 
an animal (here that of a lion with shaggy manes), all the 
other parts of the body being human. ‘The story behind the 
primary form of this incarnatory form’ of Visnu is well 
known, and one of the several attributive epithets of the 
Avatara, viz., sthauna (from the word sthina meaning a 
column) is significant. The god came out of a column when 
it was broken in anger by the demon Hiranyakasgipu, a great 
hater of Hari (another name of Visnu). His son, Prahlada, 

1 For the two Badami reliefs, cf. R. D. Banerjee, M.A.S.I., No. 25 (Bas- 
reliefs of Badami), pp. 16-17, 36 and plates IX (b) and XVII (b). 

2 For the Mahabalipuram relief, cf. Rao, op. cit., Vol. I, pl. XXXVI. For 
many other Varaha figures of the early and late mediaeval period hailing from 


different parts of India, cf. ibid., pls. XXXVIII-XLI; R. L. Banerjee, EISMS. 
pls. XLV, Figs b-e; Dacca History of Bengal, Vol. T, pls. LXVII, Fig. 163. 
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was a great devotee of the god, and Hiranyakasipu, after 
vain efforts through persuasion and severe persecution to 
dissuade him from his devotion to Hari, asked him where his 
god was. Prahlada answered that he was everywhere, 
even in the crystal column before them. Hiranyakasipu 
kicked at it, and out came the god in the peculiar form, 
felled the demon on his thighs and killed him outright. 
Many reliefs depicting this theme have been recovered from 
various parts of India, .and a large number of them represent 
either the combat between the god and the demon or the 
killing of the latter by the former. The Ellora and Dadik- 
kombu sculptures (Rao, op. cit., Pls. XLIV and XLV) 
illustrate the former type, while Gharwa, Paikore (Birbhum, 
Bengal), and many other north and south Indian sculptures 
in stone and bronze represent the latter. EK B. Havell 
remarks about the Ellora relief: ‘The sculptor has chosen 
the moment when the terrific apparition of the man-lon 
rushes forth to seize Hiranya who, taken unawares and 
with the mocking taunt still on his lips, makes a desperate 
effort to defend himself ;’ he speaks highly about the technical 
strength and imaginative power manifest in the treatment 
of the subject (Indian Sculpture and Painting, 2nd edition, 
pp. 538-54, Pl. XXIII). Rao rightly observes about the 
relief that ‘ the master touch of the work of the artist may 
be seen in the way in which the interlocking of the leg of 
Narasimha with that of Hiranyakasgipu is carried out.’ The 
Matsyapurina seems to describe this sort of image in these 
words: ‘The god and demon should be shown fighting 
with their legs interlocked; the former should appear as 
being repeatedly attacked by the tired demon who should be 
shown as holding a sword and a shield ’ (Ch, 260, vv. 34-5). 

The Vaisnava devotees, however, do not seem to have 
been inclined always to depict this aspect of the god in ugra or 
terrific form. Visnu and most of his aspects were pre- 
eminently gods of love, and whatever deeds of destruction 
were associated with him in some of his forms were really 
acts of grace and deliverance, and these were rarely repre- 
sented in iconoplastic art. Some images of Narasimha 
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briefly noted above belong to this rare group, and the ex- 
tracts from Silparatna, Agnipurana, Visnudharmottara and 
Ripamandana quoted by Rao and one from Matsyapurana 
just quoted by me characterise them. But according to 
the Vaikhanasigama characterisation of Narasimha and 
Kevala Narasimha (Rao, op. cit., Vol. I, App. C, pp. 82-88) 
he is a god of peace, tranquillity and yogic meditation. 
Such a peaceful Narasimha is shown in one of the Gupta 
terracotta seals (cf. supra, p. 192); this sort of Narasimha, 
again is illustrated by the Badami relief (one of the earliest 
extant images of this Avatara, Rao, op. cit., Vol. I, Pl. 
XLII). A four-armed Narasimha seated in sukhdsana on 
a lotus holding cakra, gadé and gankha (the front left hand 
resting on the left knee) with probably Prahlada in the 
right corner paying respects to his god is shown carved in- 
side a ‘ caitya window’ niche in the Gupta temple of 
Deogarh ; the tranquil pose of the figure does not fail to 
attract our attention (Pl. XXIII, Fig. 3). The stone 
figure of Kevala Narasimha from Halebidu (Mysore) de- 
picts the god seated in utkutikdsana, his slightly raised legs 
are kept in position by a yogapatta and the fierce-eyed 
lion-face in the form of a mask ill-suits the whole composi- 
tion, Lastly, the Madras bronzes of Laksmi-Narasimha 
also point out in a characteristic manner how the cult-ideo- 
logy transformed this apparently fierce aspect of Visnu into a 
peaceful one shown in the company of his consort.* 
Vamana, Visnu’s fifth Avatara, has clear Vedic 
affiliation, for the whole mythology about it grew out by 
stages of the Aditya Visnu’s attributive epithet of Trivi- 
krama. The Satapatha Brahmana version of the story 
about the agreement between the Devas and the Asuras during 
their fight for the overlordship of the universe that the 
latter would only grant to the former that portion of it which 
would be covered by the recumbent figure of Visnu belongs 
to the intermediate stage in its development. It is expressly 
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1 For the Kevala Narasimha image from Halebidu, cf. Rao, op. cit., Vol. I, 
pl. XLII; its prabhdvali contains the tiny figures of the Dasavataras. For the 
Madras bronzes, cf. ibid., pl. XLI, Figs. 1 and 3. 
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laid down there that wnen Visnu, the dwarfest among 
the gods actually lay down, his body covered the whole of 
the universe, as he was identical with sacrifice, and the 
Asuras had to part with it according to the previous stipula- 
tion (§. B., I. 2, 5, ‘1if.).. In the Puranas” and other 
texts, the whole story was further elaborated, and Virocana’s 
son, Bali, the grandson of Prahlada (a great devotee 
of Hari like his grandfather), the Dwarf Brahmacari, 
Vamana, Sukra, the spiritual instructor of the Daityas, 
and others are introduced to heighten its effect. It 
should be noted, however, that the Vedic ‘three steps’ play 
a prominent part in the developed mythology, for Vamana 
asked for only that portion of the earth which he could 
cover by pacing three steps. When Bali granted this 
request the dwarf was suddenly transformed into a colossus ; 
covering the whole of the universe with two steps, and 
placing his third step on the head of his devotee he sent 
him down to live in the nether regions. The iconogra- 
phic texts describe the form of the Avatara, but it 1s curious 
that though the Brhatsamhita (chapter 57) does not con- 
tain any description of the above-named five incarnations, a 
reference to the image of this devout Hari-bhakta is made 
there ; it is laid down that Virocana’s son, Bali (2.e., his 
image) should measure 120 angulas in height (Baligca Vai- 
rocamh gatam vimsam—y. 80). 

Sculptures ilustrating the Vamana incarnation fall 
under two categories, one the dwarf (Vamana), and the 
other the huge colossus (Viratarijpa) about to take three 
steps (Trivikrama). The texts enjoin that Vamana should 
be Paficatala in measurement, two-armed, holding an 
umbrella and a staff, and should appear as a_ teen-aged 
Brahmacarin, while the Trivikrama Viratartipa should be 
four-, or eight-armed with right or left foot firmly planted, 
the other leg thrown upwards as if to attack the heavens. 
The Vaikhdnasdgama elaborately describes the latter form, 
and mentions the names of a large number of accessory 
figures making up the whole composition; the caurt- 
bearing Vayu and Varuna, Strya and Candra, Sanaka and 
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Sanatkumara, Brahma washing the upraised foot of Trivi- 
krama, Ganga, Namuci and other demons, Jambavan playing 
on a drum, Garuda, lastly Bali with his wife Vindhyabali 
granting the land to Vamana. The Mahabalipur relief re- 
produced by Rao (op. cit., Vol. I, Pl. XDLIX) closely 
follows the description given above, though the scene of — 
the actual granting of the land is not depicted. The 
Badami relief also, though it does not contain many of the 
accessory figures present in the other, illustrates this scene. 
Vamana holding an umbrella in his hand is shown here as 
about to receive the grant from the Daitya King accom- 
panied by his consort. and other attendants. The firmly 
planted right leg of Trivikrama is clasped by a royal figure (per- 
haps Bali himself shown for the second time); the Visnu- 
ganas are shown playing on musical instruments in the 
lower panel (Pl. XXIII, Fig. 4). Both the Badami and 
the Mahabalipur figures of Trivikrama are eight-armed. 
In some Trivikrama reliefs a grinning face is shown just 
near the upraised leg of the god; R. D. Banerjee has cor- 
rectly identified it as standing for the demon Rahu who is 
represented in mediaeval art in this manner. Separate 
figures of Vamana are very rare, and such figures are al- 
most always four-armed, thé four hands holding the usual 
Vaisnava emblems. The well-carved  pot-bellied four- 
armed figure of the dwarf god reproduced here is thus very 
interesting. It is in the collection of the Asutosh Museum, 
Calcutta, and it belongs to c. 11th century A.D.; the 
god is attended by the two divine consorts (Sri and Pustt), 
as in the Para and Vytha types of Visnu images 
CPI GX Lig? 1): 

The next three incarnations, the human ones, are 
three Ramas—Bhargava Rama (Parasurama), Raghava 
Rama and Balarama. The mythology associated with the 
first clearly points ont that he was the symbol of the mili- 
tancy of the Brahmans against the Ksatriyas. He is 
said to have destroyed the Ksatriyas as many as 21 times, 
but in spite of all this the Avatarahood appertained to him 
only for a time, he being really an Avegavatira (‘possessed’ 
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temporarily by Visnu). The Avatarahood left him as 
soon as Raghava Rama, son of Dagaratha, the Ksgatriya 
King of Ayodhya, appeared. on the scene, and it passed to 
the latter. Dasarathi Rama’s story is well known; it 
appealed to the imagination of the people of India of all 
parts and all ages, for he typified the Indian ideal of man- 
hood. Something has already been said about Balarama in 
connection with his Vira and Vyiha aspects, but he had 
also an honoured place in the list of the Vibhavas. A con- 
fusion of ideas about his exact identity, however, remained 
in the minds of the Indian myth-makers, for different 
texts present him in different forms. In one form he is 
a sort_of a bucolic deity connected with agriculture and 
harvests, in another he is the incarnation of Ananta Naga, 
a companion (Parsada) of Vasudeva-Visnu, and last, 
though not the least, he was the elder brother of Vasudeva 
himself in which character he was first a Vira and then a 
Vyitha. Again, in the list of the ten incarnations his place 
is sometimes, though rarely, occupied by Vasudeva-Krsna 
himself, the fountain-head of the cult. 

There are not many variations in the iconographic 
types of these human incarnations. Parasurama, as_ this 
form of his name indicates, should hold a_ battle-axe 
(parasu) in his right hand, and in the Dasgavatara slabs he 
is invariably shown as two-armed. Some texts, however, 
describe a four-armed variety of his image; such images 
are separate representations, and are extremely rare. Thus, 
the four-armed image of this Avatara from Ranihati 
(Dacca) is of unique interest and importance; its front 
right hand holds a battle-axe, the remaining hands holding 
a Sankha, a cakra and a gadad. The Agnipuraina seems to 
describe a four-armed image of this incarnation, though the 
attributes’ named are a bow, an arrow, a sword and a 
battle-axe (ch. 49, v. 5). Images of Dagarathi Rama are 
usually devoid of any complexities. The Brhatsamhita does 
not find it necessary to describe his image in detail, but 
simply says that, ‘ Rama, the son of Dagaratha (i.e. his 
image) should be 120 angulas in height (ch. 57, v. 30). 
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Though the Gupta inscriptions do not refer to Rama incar- 
nation, reliefs illustrating episodes of Rama’s story and 
belonging to the Gupta period are still extant’. In the 
Dasgavatira reliefs of the early and late mediaeval periods, 
Rama is almost invariably depicted ag two-armed, his 
hands holding a bow and an arrow. Separate cult images 
of him in stone and bronze of a comparatively late period 
are known; in these he is usually shown accompanied by 
his queen Sita, his devoted brother Laksmana and his 
faithful ape servant Hanumin. Scenes from the Ramayana 
are very frequently found illustrated in the early and late 
mediaeval temple walls not only in India, but also in Indo- 
China and Indonesia. 

The hfe-history of Krsna and Balarama is fully told in 
the Harivamsa (a Mahabharata supplement), in the 
Bhagavata and other Puranas and in many other texts. In 
a sense they are the real Avataras, for according to the epic 
and Puranic tradition they came to live among men for the 
attainment of virtuous ends. The Matsyapurana expressly 
places Krsna in the role of an Avatara when it says that 
‘the placing of a gadd in the left hand (of Visnu) in his 
Krsna Avatara is meritorious ’ (ch. 258, v. l10O—Krsnivatare 
tu gad& vamahaste prasgasyate). The stories connected with 
the childhood and youthful days of Krsna and Balarama 
were already well known in the early centuries of the 
Christian. era. One of the oldest representations of the story 
of Krsna Janmastami is to be found on a fragmentary relief 
of the second or third century A.D. in the collection of the 
Mathura Museum (No. 1344). It shows Vasudeva fording 
the Yamuna with new-born Krsna in his hand to exchange 
him for safety with the just-born daughter of Nanda and 
Yasgoda (A.S.I.4.R., 1925-26, pp. 188-4 and plate). A 
series of reliefs carved on two partially preserved door-jambs 
found at Mandor (Mandavyapura, the ancient capital of 


i Cf. the platform panels of the Daégavatara* temple at Deogarh, which can 
be identified as ‘ Chastisement of Strpanakha by Laksmana’ and ‘ Curbing of 
Paragurama’s pride by Rama’: A.S.R., Vol. X. pp. 108-09; Ost. Zeit, 1914. 
PPHO-7s tips Os TL S.O0.As, Vole XIV, p. ld: 
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Marwar) were identified by D. R. Bhandarkar to illustrate 
the following Krgnayana scenes: (1) the uplifting of the 
Govardhana mountain by Krsna; (2) Krsna stealing butter ; 
(83) infant Krsna upturning the cart with his tiny legs; 
(4) the slaying of the ass-demon Dhenuka by Balarama, and 
(5) the subjugation of Naga Kaliya by Krsna. The date of 
the sculpture has been fixed by Bhandarkar in the 4th century 
A.D. (Ibid, 1905-06, pp. 135-40 and figures). Pl. XXVI, 
Fig. 1, illustraes a Deogarh relief in which Nanda and 
Yasoda, the adoptive cowherd parents of Krsna and Balarama, 
are standing side by side and caressing the infants in their 
rural surroundings; the cows in the background (not very 
clear in the reproduction) emphasise the pastoral. character 
of the scene. The dress of the cowherd chief and his wife 
is to be noted; Yasodi wears a long skirt with a flowing 
veil covering her head and shoulders. The garment is 
characteristically foreign with a slight touch of late Gandhara 
element in it, and tradition records that these cowherds of 
Mathura and its environs belonged to the Abhira_ stock. 
M. S. Vats notices many such Krsnayana scenes carved on 
the Deogarh temple walls and illustrates some of them 
(M.A:S.1., No. -70; pp.cl6tiz33, and Piites\ see 
Banerjee identified various such scenes in the numerous 
friezes carved on caves II and IV at Badami ; some Paharpur 
basement reliefs also contain these scenes. The sculptures on 
some mediaeval Vaisnava shrines at Tripurl (modern Tewar in 
Madhya Pradesh), and the late mediaeval temple carvings of 
various other parts of India illustrate these Krsnayana as well 
as Ramayana scenes. Separate sculptures of Krsna are also 
known from comparatively early times. The favourite 
themes which are illustrated by them are those of Krsna 
uplifting the mountain Govardhana, Krsna accompanied by 
his two favourite consorts (Rukmini and Satyabhama), etc. ; 
reefs belonging to late mediaeval and modern periods 
illustrate the cowherd (Gopala) Krsna’s dalliance with the 
cowherdesses (Gopis), the chief among whom was Radha. 
The theme of the divine acts of love was emphasised in many 
of them, and some outstanding works of art were produced 
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in wood, stone and paint. Pl. XXVII, Fig. 2, illustrates 
a beautiful wooden figure of Venu-Gopala (Krsna playing 
on a bamboo flute) in the collection of the Asutosh Museum, 
University of Calcutta, recovered from Kansat (Malda 
district). This 17th century wooden figure is an exquisite 
piece of art and shows remarkable skill in graceful 
modelling.* 

Balarama’s importance in the cult is proved by literary 
as well as archaeological data. The Mahdbhasya refers to 
the temple of Dhanapati, Rama and Kegava, and Rama in 
this context is no other than Balarama. Patafijali, while 
commenting on Sitra, II. 2, 23, says, ‘ may the power of 
Krsna, second to Samkarsana, increase’; Samkarsana, the 
same as Balarama, is evidently the first of the Viras in this 
passage. The Brhatsamhita allots one couplet to the descrip- 
tion of his image; it lays down that ‘ Baladeva should be 
shown with a ploughshare in his hand, and his eyes should 
be round and rolling indicating his inebriety ; he should wear 
only one ear-ring and his body should be white like a conch- 
shell, moon or a (white) lotus’ (Ch. 57, V. 36). Two- 
or four-armed varieties are described in later iconographic 
texts in which the canopy of snakehoods and the ploughshare 
in one of the hands are almost.invariably mentioned. These 
texts, however, describe the Vibhava Samkarsana, for the 
Vytha Samkarsana should, according to the texts, hold the 
emblems of Vasudeva-Visnu in his four hands in the pre- 
scribed order. One of the earliest Brahmanical images is 
of this god; it was found at Mathura, and it is now in the 
collection of the Lucknow Museum. ‘The god stands under 
a canopy of serpenthoods, holds a pestle (musala) and a 
ploughshare (hala) in his hands, wears a short dhoti, usual 
ornaments and a massive turban; the right leg is slightly 
bent at the knee as in some of the early Yaksa statues 
(PI. XXII, Fig. 4). V. S. Agrawala remarks about it that 
‘the image cannot be later than the second century B.C., 
and must be regarded as the earliest representation of any 


1 For lack of space, it is not possible to go into greater details about 
Krsndyana scenes; readers are referred to J.1.S.0.A., XIV, pp. 18-20. 
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Brahmanical deity in the whole field of Hindu Iconography.’ 
A figure of Balarama, somewhat similar to the above, was 
discovered at Tumain (Gwalior, Madhya Bharat), and is 
now in the Gwalior Museum. A very striking exhibit in 
the same museum is the Fan Palm Capital (Taladhvaja) 
which is the special cognisance of this god; it 1s of about 
the first century A.D. <A bunch of palm-leaves are very 
realistically depicted ; but what is of particular interest in 
this sculpture is the headless figure of a donkey whick 
evidently is the ass-demon Dhenuka killed by Balarama by 
hurling it against a fan-palm tree (Pl. XX VII, Fig. 3).* 
The last two incarnatory forms of Visnu are seldom, if 
at all, represented separately. Buddha is sometimes, though 
rarely, omitted in south Indian Dasavatiara reliefs, his place 
being occupied by Krsna. The exponents of Brahmanical 
Hinduism reviled, in no uncertain terms, the religious system 
centering round the great reformer, but could not ignore him 
altogether. The Bhagavatas came to regard him as one of 
the incarnations of their god who, according to them, incarnat- 
ed himself in the world as Mayamoha (‘ The arch Deluder ’) 
to create confusion among the Daityas by preaching false 
and anti-Vedic doctrines among them and thus cause their 
destruction. The Brhatsamhita describes his image in this 
manner: ‘ Buddha should have the palms of his hands and 
the soles of his feet marked with lotus, he should be placid 
in form and his hair should be very short (swntca ; a variant 
reading is sunita meaning ‘‘well-arranged’’—both readings 
would swit a Buddha image): he should be seated on a lotus 


J.I.8.0.A., 1987,. p. 126, pl. XIV, fig. 4. The image may, however, be 
dated in the Ist century B.C. 

2 Another Taladhvaja of about the same date is in the collection of the 
Lucknow Museum; it has been inaccurately described in the Museum Guide-Book 
to the Archacological section as Cocoanut capital (p. 6). D. BR. Bhandarkar 
discovered an earlier specimen at Besnagar along with the Garuda and Makara 
capitals there; they belong to the Ist century B.C., if not earlicr. The fermented 
juice of the fan-palm tree is intoxicating, and the association of the ever-inebriate 
Samkarsana (the Mahabharata describes him as ksiva, i.e., ‘ drunken’) with it is 
very~ appropriate. 

For descriptions of several other very characteristic separate types of 
Balarama images of the mediaeval period cf. J.I.8.0.4., Vol. XIV, 1946, pp. 24-8; 
in the Dagavatara reliefs, he is invariably two-armed. 
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seat and should appear as the father of the whole world ’ 
(Ch. 57, V. 44). The Visnupurina curiously, however, 
describes Mayamoha as ‘ naked with shaved head and a 
peacock tail in his hand’ (digambaro mundo barhipatra- 
dharah) ; the author seems to have made a wilful confusion 
between the Jina of the Digambara Jainas (Nagna- 
Kgapanakas) and the Buddha of the Buddhists, both the 
order being described in the Puranas as Nagnas (‘ Naked 
ones ") on account of their having discarded the authority 
of the Vedas. The Agnipurana description of the 
_ Buddha figure contains most of the essential iconographic 
features to which the Hayasirsa Paficaratra adds a few 
more details. In the Dasavatara slabs, Buddha is almost 
invariably shown standing, with his right hand in the 
assurance pose. ce ela 

Visnu is vet to incarnate himself in the end of the Kali 
Yuga (as he appeared in the end of the Dvapara Yuga for — 
the establishment of righteousness and virtue) as Kalkin, 
the son of the Brahman Visnuyaga, and to restore virtue 
and Varnasramadharma in this world with the help of his 
priest, the great sage Yajiiavalkya, after destroying the 
Mlecchas. ‘Two varieties of his image are described in the 
Hayasirsa Paiicaratra and in the Agnipurana, one two- 
armed and the other four-armed. The two-armed variety 
described in the Visnudharmottara as ‘ a powerful man angry 
in mood, riding on horseback with a sword in his raised 
hand’ (Khadgodyatakarah kruddho hayariidho mahabalah) 
can be recognised in the last figure of the Dasavatara slabs. 
Separate figures of the Avatara are not known, and some 
mediaeval reliefs of Eastern India showing a two-armed 
deity riding on a horse accompanied by a number of attendants 
were wrongly identified as Kalki; B. B. Bidyavinod correctly 
identified these figures as those of Revanta, the son of Surya 
(A,S-B., 1909, p- 891). 

It will not be posible for me to give here an iconographic 
account of all the other aspects and incarnatory forms of 
Visnu for want of space. I have dealt with the topic at full 
length in my article on Visnu (III) in the Journal of the Indian 
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Society of Oriental Art, Vol. XIV (pages 35ff.). Garuda and © 
Ayudhapurusas described there at some length will be briefly 
studied in the last chapter of this book. I shall only refer 
here to three of the aspects of Visnu, reliefs illustrating 
which are reproduced here. Pl. XXVI, Fig. 2, illustrates 
the twenty-armed relief in the collection of the V. R. 5. 
Museum (No. 1492), Rajshahi, which, though partly cor- 
responding to the Rapamandana description of the Visvartipa 
aspect of Visnu, differs a great deal from it. It is not a 
four-faced figure as the text enjoins, and it contains a feature 
indicative of cult syncretism about which there is no mention 
in the Ripamandana. The twenty-armed deity wearing the 
vanamala and other usual ornaments stands in the sama- 
padasthanaka pose, his hands holding various emblems 
among which the Vaisnava ones par excellence can be 
recognised. The image, no doubt, tries to illustrate, though 
in a very imperfect way, the ideology underlying the 
Visvartipa aspect of Krsna so beautifully described in the 
eleventh canto of the Bhagavadgita ; but the two miniature 
figures seated on double-petalled lotuses in lalitdsana on 
either side of the central figure clearly remind us of the four 
miniature replicas and attendants of the Arapacana form of 
Majfijusri Bodhisattva. The sculpture may be dated in the 
llth century A.D. The other relief (Pl. XXVII, Fig. 1) 
belongs to a far earlier period, for it is one of the Pargva- 
devatads in the Gupta temple at Deogarh (the other two being 
Sesagayana and Nara-Narayana aspects of Visnu). It 
illustrates the Kari-varada aspect of Visnu, in which the 
Lord delivered Gajendra, the King of the elephants, from the 
clutches of an aquatic monster (Gajendra-moksa). The 
whole story is beautifully narrated in the Bhagavatapurina 
(Bk. VITI, Chs. 2-4): Gajendra sporting in a lake with his 
wives had his legs caught by a graha, and unable to rid himself 
of the aquatic monster, he began to offer fervent prayers 
to Visnu; in the end the Lord appeared before him and 
delivered him. Visnu is shown astride on his mount flying 
in the air; in the waters below, the Naga King and Queen 
Adigega and his consort?) are present in an attitude of deep 
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adoration; the king of the elephants with his legs encircled 
by the coils of the grdha (it seems to have been a snake, for 
the coils are serpentine) offers flowers and prayers to the 
Lord with his upraised trunk ; flying couples of Vidyadharas 
are holding a jewelled crown over Visnu’s head. The third 
relief (Pl. VIII, Fig. 8) hails from Amaravati, and illustrates 
Mandhata, the first paramount sovereign (Raja Cakravarti) 
according to the epic and Puranic tradition. The suzerain 
ruler stands with his right hand upraised as if to give assur- 
ance to his numerous subjects; he holds the jewel (man) 
in his left hand, and the six other jewels (in all seven jewels, 
sapta ratnani), viz., wheel (cakra), queen consort (st77), 
horse (asva), elephant. (hastt), chancellor (grhapati) and 
commander-in-chief (parinaiyaka) cluster round him. The 
royal umbrella (chatra, the Indian insignia par excellence 
for paramountcy, such a sovereign is called Chatrapati) is 
placed over his head. It may be noted that early texts 
characterise a Raja Cakravartin as the possessor of the ‘seven 
jewels’. Mandhata in the Amaravati relief may not have any 
particular association with Visnu ; but the Indian idea about 
the divine origin and character of the sovereign ruler was 
present there all the time, and the Bhagavatapurdna list of 22 
incarnations of Visnu (already noted) contains the name of 
Prthu, and a still earlier list in the Matsyapurana (Ch. 47, 
V. 106) includes Mandhata in the list of the Avataras of the 
god. 
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Surya 


Strya, the visible celestial luminary, was being wor- 
shipped in India from very early times. The Vedas refer 
to him and his various aspects as Savitr, Pusan, Bhaga, 
Vivasvat, Mitra, Aryaman and Visnu. Strya was the most 
concrete of the solar deities, and Savitr, ‘ the stimulator of 
everything ’ (sarvasya prasavita-Nirukta, 10, 31) denoted his 
abstract qualities. Pusan seems to have signified ‘ the 
beneficent power of the sun manifested chiefly as a pastoral 
deity’. Bhaga’s association with the sun is not very clear, 
but according to Yaska, he is the presiding deity of the fore-~ 
noon; the hymns also refer to him as ‘a distributor of 
wealth ’. Vivasvat, perhaps originally representing the 
rising sun, was regarded by the hymnists as the first 
sacrificer, the ancestor of the human race; his Avestan 
counterpart, Vivanhant, was the first mortal that prepared 
Haoma (Vedic Soma). Mitra was an Indo-Iranian god, 
and it will be shown afterwards how the Iranian form of 
his cult reacted on north Indian sun-worship. Aryaman, 
also an Indo-Iranian deity, was a less defined aspect of 
Stirya, and had very few individual traits. Visnu was the 
most interesting of the solar deities, and the part he played in 
the development of the Bhagavata creed has already been 
delineated in the first part of this chapter. Most of these 
deities, along with a few others like Amga, Daksa, Martanda, 
etc., came to constitute, in different groupings and different 
contexts, the class of gods called Adityas. Their number, 
indefinite in the early Vedic texts, was later fixed as twelve. 
The Satapatha Brahmana once enumerates them as eight 
including Martanda, but raises their number to twelve in 
two other passages, identifying them in this context with 
the twelve months. The epic and Puranic literature sticks 
to the number. Some texts name them as Dhatr, Mitra, 
Aryaman, Rudra, Varuna, Sirya, Bhaga, Vivasvan, Pusan, 
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Savita, Tvasta and Visnu. The list of these names is, how- 
ever, not uniform, though some of them are common in 
different texts. It should be noted that not only the names 
of the Vedic Adityas are incorporated here, but those of the 
Vedic prototypes of the later Brahmanical triad, Brahma, 
Visnu and Siva (Dhata, Visnu and Rudra) are also included in 
it. The worship of the twelve Adityas along with that of the 
nine so-called planets or Navagrahas came to occupy a very 
important place in the religious life of the Indians. The 
Navagrahas are Ravi (Sun), Soma (Moon), Mangala (Mars), 
Budha (Mercury), Brhaspati (Jupiter), Sukra (Venus), Sani 
(Saturn), Rahu and Ketu (the ascending and descending 
nodes of the moon) ; barring the first two and the last two, 
the rest are planets. The Navagrahas were worshipped by 
all in times of danger according to the grahayadga or 
svastyayana vidhi, for the troubles were regarded as originat- 
ing from the anger of these gods. This is still the custom 
among the believing Hindus of India. 

Revedic hymns to Strya contain many epithets which 
had a hand in influencing many of his traits in the post- 
Vedic age. In some he is described as ‘ the beautiful-winged 
celestial bird Garutman’ (divya suparna Garutman) while 
in one verse (R.V., VII, 77, 3) he is described as ‘ a white 
brilliant steed brought by Usas’; from such descriptions 
originated the concept of Garuda, the mount of Visnu, and 
Tarksya, the horse-mount of the Sun-god himself, Nay, the 
idea of the god riding on a chariot drawn by four or seven 
horses so frequently found in post-Vedic texts and illustrated 
in early reliefs has already been well formulated in Rgvedic 
hymns; he is more often described there as ‘ moving on a car 
drawn by one, by several or by seven fleet and ruddy horses ’ 
(I) 115, 3-4 VII. 60, 8; VII: 63; 2, etc.).. “The elaborate 
story current in the epics and the Puranas about Strya’s 
marriage with Visvakarma’s daughter Samjfia, her desertion 
of him after leaving with him her shadow (Chaya) for her 
inability to bear his effulgence, Visvakarma’s attempt to 
reduce this in order that his daughter might endure 
it, had its origin in the Vedic myth about the marriage 
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of Saranyu, the daughter of Tvastar, with Vivasvat, 
the Sun-god.* 

The worship of the Sun-god and his various aspects 
continued in the later Vedic period. In the post-Vedic age it 
was more advanced, and the two epics are full of allusions 
to Sirya and his various aspects; one passage in the 
Mahabharata (II. 50, 16) describes him as Devegvara, ‘ lord 
of gods’ (bhasi divi devesvaro yatha). Many other Sanskrit 
works of a general character belonging to the Gupta period 
and afterwards, also contain similar references. Ali these 
facts presuppose the existence of a school of sun-worshippers, 
known as the Sauras. They believed that the sun was the 
supreme soul, the creator of the universe ; they cited textual 
authority in support of their belief both from the Srutis and 
the Smrtis (cf. the Rgveda passage : Stirya dtma jagatastasthi- 
sagca, ‘ the sun is the soul of movable and immovable things ’, 
I. 115, 1). Six classes of sun-worshippers are mentioned 
by Anandagiri who says that all of them bore namam (caste- 
mark) made of red sandal paste, wore garlands of red flowers 
and repeated the Sirya gdyatrt of eight syllables. Mayira- 
bhatta, a poet of the early mediaeval times, extolled the 
glory of the Sun-god in a poem consisting of one’ hundred 
verses, known by the name of Siryagataka, which was held 
in great esteem. The cult of the sun-worshippers seems to 
have had its adherents in north and south India in the early 
periods. 

From the early centuries of the Christian era the sun 
cult appears to have developed in Northern India along a 
certain well-marked line. That its north Indian form was 
much reorientated by the east Iranian mode of sun-worship 
is fully proved by many literary and archaeological data. 
The story of Samba’s leprosy and his cure from this fell 
disease by his worship of the Sun-god according to the approved 
east-Iranian (Sakadvipt) manner is elaborately narrated in 
many Puranas such as Bhavisya, Varaha, Samba, etc. 


1 The Vedic myth seems to have started from a Brahmodya (a riddle or a 
charade) passage in the Rgveda (I. 164); for Bloomfield’s observations on such 
Rgvedic passages, cf. J.A.O.S., Vol. 15, 1893, pp. 172-88. 
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Reference is also made in many of these texts to his having 
caused to be built a big temple of the god at Milasthanapura 
(modern Multan in the West Punjab) on the banks of the 
Candrabhaga. There was actually a big sun temple at 
Multan, a graphic description of which and the image en- 
shrined there is given by foreign travellers like Hiuen T'sang 
and Arab geographers like Al Edrisi, Abu Ishak al Ishtakhri 
and others. Some of the Puranas also refer to the installa- 
tion of a sun image known by the name of Sambaditya by 
Samba at Mathura. The close association of the east Iranian 
form of sun-worship with the re-orientated cult of the god in 
Northern India is further emphasised in the Brhatsamhita ; 
it 1s expressly laid down there (Ch. 59, V. 19) that it was 
the Magas (the indianised form of the Magi, the sun-wor- 
shipping priests of Iran) who were entitled to instal cere- 
monially the images of Sirya in temples. Alberuni knew this 
fact for he has recorded that the ancient Persian priests came 
to India and became known as Magas.» Remains of the 
mediaeval temples of the Sun god are still extant in the 
extreme west (Modhera in Gujrat), the extreme east (Konarak 
in Orissa), and inscriptional references to the existences of 
such shrines of a far earlier period in several other parts of 
Northern India have been found.* That some of the ancient 
rulers of India were exclusive worshippers of the Sun god 
is also proved by epigraphic data; Maharaja Dharapatta, 
one of the Maitraka rulers of Valabhi, and some of the 
Pushyabhiti rulers of Thanegvwar like Rajyavardhana, 
Adityavardhana and Prabhakaravardhana, were Param- 
Adityabhaktas (‘ the most devout worshippers of the sun ’). 


1 The Indor -copper-plate Inscription of the time of Skandagupta refers to a 
temple of the Sun at Indrapura (old name of Indor in Bulandshahr District, U.P.); 
a still earlier temple of the god built by a guild of silk-weavers'during the time of 
Skanda’s father at Dagapura (old name of Mandasor in the Western Malwa division 
of Madhya Bharat) is referred to in the Mandasor stone Inscription of 
Kumaragupta I and Bandhuvarman, The Gwalior Stone Inscription of Mihirakula, 
the Huna chief, records the building of a sun temple at Gopadri (Gwalior hill) 
by one Matrcheta; the Deo-Baranark Inscription of the time of Jivitagupta II (one 
of the later Gupta rulers of Magadha) also refers to an existing sun temple about 
25 miles south-west of Arrah in the Shahabad district of Bibar (@.I.J., III, pp. 70, 
80, 162, 218). 
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There is little doubt that the particular form of sun-worship 
alluded to by the aforesaid archaeological data was the re- 
orientated sun cult described above. This form of cult does 
not seem to have been in vogue in the south, though sun 
images and temples of the mediaeval period have been found 
there; but it will be presently shown that mediaeval sun 
icons of the south differed much from their north Indian 
counterparts. 

Sun was being represented in Indian art by means of 
various symbols before the inception and development of any 
cult centering round him. These symbols were made use of 
by the Vedic ritualists in the performance of sacrifices. A 
wheel, a round golden plate, a lotus flower, etc., were 
commonly used on these occasions. It has already been 
demonstrated in Chapter IV that some of the earliest remains 
of India of the historic period, the punch-marked and cast 
coins, contain the representations of these objects. The 
coins of the Uddehika and the Paficila Mitra chiefs like 
Stryamitra and Bhanumitra bear on their reverse side the 
solar disc placed on a pedestal. Strya in human form was 
not also very late in making his appearance in Indian art, 
though such figures of his are almost invariably associated 
with non-Brahmanical cults. The god is seen riding on a 
one-wheeled (ekacakra) chariot drawn by four horses on an 
‘upright ’ of the old stone railing (pracinasidaprakara) at 
Bodh Gaya. He is attended on either side by a female figure 
shooting an arrow, and they are the earliest reliefs standing 
for Usa and Pratyiisa personifying the different aspects of 
‘dawn ’ driving away darkness; the demons of darkness 
appear to be personified by one male bust on each side of 
the relief. The Rgvedic description of Stirya as riding a 
chariot drawn by one, three, four or seven horses seems to 
have been the basis of such representations. The Buddhist 
cave at Bhaja bears on the left side of its facade a royal figure 
who is shown riding in the company of two.women in a 
chariot ; its wheels pass over grossly proportioned nude 
demons seeming to float downwards in the air. Burgess 
identified the relief long ago as ‘ Strya driving through the 
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sky with his attendants and destroying the evil powers of 
darkness. ’’ These two reliefs of the 1st century B.C. hail- 
ing from widely distant regions of India have some affinity 
with the 2nd century A.D. composition of Surya carved on 
one face of the many-sided column found at Lala Bhagat 
already partially described in Chapter III (supra, pp. 105-06). 
The Sun god rides here also on a four horse chariot with one 
wheel, the horses springing. up, as it were, from the head 
of a demon (the demon of darkness? or it may be Rahu); 
there is an umbrella with a long staff held aloft on one side 
of the head of the god by the female attendant on his left, 
the one on his right probably holding a cauri; two or three 
well-dressed. female figures are shown below standing at 
ease over a group of uncouth nude dwarfs reminding us of 
the demons of the Bhaja relief (Pl. XXIX, Fig. 1; the mal- 
formed dwarfs have not come out in the plate). Reference 
may also be made in this connection to the Siirya relief in 
the torus frieze of the small cave, Anantagumpha (c. Ist 
century A.D.) among the Khandagiri group of Jaina cave 
shrines near Bhuvanesvar in Orissa. Here also we find a 
more or less similar composition, and its affinity with the 
Lala Bhagat sun motif is specially marked in the presence 
by its side of the figures of the goddess Sri and the disporting 
elephant also present in the latter (not shown in the plate). 
These early reliefs of Strya hailing from different corners of 
India, Western, Northern and Eastern, seem to prove that 
the iconography of this motif was to a great extent the same 
everywhere in these widely distant regions, and it was utilised 
by devotees irrespective of creeds. This motif was shortly 
to be remodelled in Northern India in a peculiar way due to 
the reorientation of the sun cult indicated above. 

Several extant. art-motifs of the Gandhara region, and 
especially those hailing from Mathura and belonging to the 
early centuries of the Christian era, help us to trace the 
development of the new and re-orientated Stirya icons of the 


1 &. H. Johnston is of opinion that the scene illustrates the story of the war 
between Sakra and the Asuras as told in the Samyuktanikaya; J.I.S.0.A., VII, 
1939, pp. 1-7, pls. i and ii. 

55—1854 B 
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Gupta and post-Gupta periods: A small figure of Surya in 
black slate found in one of the sites of Gandhara shows the 
god seated at ease on a chariot drawn by four horses; the 
sculpture being in an indifferent state of preservation many 
of the details are lost. But enough remains to show that the 
god wears boots, is attended by a female figure on either side 
(the one on the right is broken), and a bearded Atlantos 
crouches beneath the chariot reminding one of the 
‘demons’ of the afore-said compositions (Pl. XXVIII, 
Fig. 3). The artist of Gandhara seems to have been well 
informed about the earlier mode but he introduced some 
innovations in conformity with the local convention and 
with the needs of the transformed cult. The sculptors of 
Mathura, on the other hand, were turning out at about 
the same time from their atelier numbers of images of a 
peculiar character, some of which were undoubtedly of 
the Sun god.’ One of the earliest such figures (No. D.46 
in the Mathura Museum) shows the god sitting on his 
haunches inside a one-wheeled car drawn by four horses, 
holding probably a lotus bud in his right hand and 
a short sword in his left; he is dressed in heavy tunic, and 
there are traces of top-boots in his partially visible legs ; 
he has the sun-disc or nimbus behind his head and a pair 
of short wings are attached to his shoulders. The wings 
distinctly emphasise the early Vedic concept of the sun- 
bird, and are seldom found ‘attached to the figures of 
Sirya; but there was no necessity for doing so in later art, 
for the sun-bird was transformed into Garuda, the  bird- 
mount of Visnu. This Mathura relief also ingeniously 
shows how at such an early date (1st or 2nd century A.D.) 
the indigenous and foreign elements were blended together 
in the evolution of the cult icon. Exhibit No. 894 of the 
same period in the Mathura Museum shows the Sun god 
holding a dagger and wearing boots, long coat and trousers, 
but without wings. Such motifs persisted up to the early 


1 Some of them may represent Simba, the traditional usherer of the east- 
Tranian sun cult in India, while others may stand for Kushan chiefs; Cf Le SOLAS 
Vol. XIV, pp. 42-3, and XVI, p. 60. 
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or even late Gupta times in parts of Northern India; they 
were gradually Indianised and transformed into the 
approved varieties of the early and late mediaeval sun 
icons of the region.* 

The extant Strya images of the early Gupta period, 
though not many in number, seldom fail to show most of 
the alien features already mentioned ; but the gradual ideali- 
sation of these traits and preponderance of Indian elements 
had already begun from the Gupta period. The Niyamatpur 
and Kumarpur (Rajshahi, Bengal), as well as Bhumara 
(Nagod, Madhya Bharat) Siirya reliefs bear a remarkable 
affinity to the Kushan Sirya figures of Mathura as regards 
their. dress and general characteristics; they are, however, 
all shown standing, and the chariot is absent. But the 
attendant figures of Dandi and Pingala (also known by 
other names some of which like Srausha are foreign or 
rather Iranian) wearing alien dress and holding such objects 
as a long staff, a lotus, or a pen and inkpot are seldom 
absent, and the god usually holds two lotus blossoms by their 
stalks. One such cult icon of the early Gupta age, 
practically fully in the round, hailing from Mathura, shows 
a novel feature; it holds in its two hands the two ends 
of a flower garland decorating the middle part of the body. 
The main figure as. well as the two attendants wear boots 
and a long coat, the one on the left being damaged; the 
horses and chariot are absent (Pl. XXIX, Fig. 3). The 
fine marble sculpture of Stirya seated on a chariot the horses 
of which are being driven by Aruna shows the god attended 
by a bearded figure (the pen and inkpot bearing Kundi or 
Pingala of the Indian texts) on his right and one holding a 
long staff (Dandi) on his left. This Gupta sculpture was 
found at Khair Khaneh (Afghanistan) and is now in the 
Kabul Museum (J.I.S.0.A., Vol. XVI, Pl. XIV, 2). The 
bluish basalt stone image of Sirya found at Deora (Bogra), 
and now in the Rajshahi Museum shows further develop- 


1 Some of the foreign elements so prominent in such motifs of the early 
period have been commented on interestingly by V. 8. Agrawala; Handbook of the 
Sculptures in the Curzon Musewm of Archaeology, Muttra, p. 52. 
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ment of the iconic type. It is of the late Gupta period ; so 
also is the Bhumara relief, but it contains far more elabora- 
tions than the latter. The number of attendants has 
increased, for besides Dandi and Pingala, the charioteer 
Aruna driving the seven horses, the arrow-shooting goddesses 
Usa and Pratyiisa (we have seen them in the Bodh Gaya 
relief) are present ; the god wears a flat kirita-mukuta and 
other ornaments, is clad ih a dhoti tied round the waist by a 
girdle clasped in front; a short sword hangs by his left 
side. The boots on his legs are only partially visible, for 
much of the latter is inserted into the tri-ratha chariot 
pedestal as we find in the 8th century A.D. sun relief from 
Ellora; he has a circular halo round his head, and _ holds 
lotus-stalks with sprouting bunches of flowers in his two 
hands. The Kushan dress has no doubt disappeared, but 
the sacred thread on the body of the god, his consorts like 
Mahasveta, Rajfii, Niksubha, Suvarcasé, etc., almost in- 
variably present in such reliefs of the Pala period, have not 
yet made their appearance. The Kashipur (24 Perganas, 
Bengal) Sirya in the collection of the Asutosh Museum, 
Calcutta University, though similar to the Deora Strya in 
its general outline, and approximately of the same age, © 
bears lesser details. Aruna and probably the arrow-shoot- 
ing goddesses (broken away) are the only companions of 
the god ; the one-wheeled chariot is clearly outlined, and the 
way in which the horses are treated and the two ‘ demons 
of darkness ’ are shown beneath the chariot reminds us_ of 
the earlier technique (Pl. XX VIIT, Fig. 4).’ 

Before the developed iconography of a few more Strya 
reliefs of the mediaeval period is discussed, it is necessary 
to analyse some of the special traits of the earlier sun icons 
of Northern India on the basis, of relevant iconographic 
texts. One of the earliest descriptions of such Strya 


1 For the Deora relief, cf Dacca History of Bengal, Vol. I., pp. 456-57. A 
fine bronze or octo-alloy figure of Siirya of the early mediaeval period found at 
Chauddagram (Tippera, Bengal) and now in the Dacca Museum, follows the 
Deora composition in many of its details, though the god is shown seated here; 
cf. N. K, Bhattasali, op. cit., p. 172 and Disnlxy ae 
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images is to be found in Chapter 57 of the Brhatsamhita. 
The verses (46-8) specially enjoin that ‘the god 
should be dressed in the fashion of a Northerner, (his body) 
from the feet up to the breast being covered. He should 
wear a crown and hold two lotus flowers by their stalks. 
His face should be adorned with ear-rings, he should wear 
B long necklace and a. VIVGNGE fii .s.s.0-dedeessvaracaevan his face 
should be covered with a cheek plate.’ It should be noted 
that the text does not say anything about the chariot, the 
horses and other attendants of the god. ‘The Visnudhar- 
mottara of a-later date containing fuller details, says that 
the god should have four arms; he should be covered with a 
coat of mail and he should wear a Northerner’s dress; his 
waist girdle is known as ydviyanga (avyanga); the staff- 
carrying Dandi is to be shown on his left, and the pen and 
inkpot (here palm leaf) bearing Kundi on his right; a lion 
standard is to be placed on Sirya’s right side, and his four 
sons, Revanta, Yama, and the two Manus, should stand by 
him. Other attendants of the deity according to this 
elaborate description are his four wives, Rajfii, Ri- (Ni-) 
ksubha, Chiya and the goddess Suvarcasa; the chariot 
drawn by seven horses should be driven by Aruna.’ This 
elaborate description of the sun image with his accessories 
may be profitably compared with similar descriptions given 
in north Indian and south Indian texts. The former group 
of texts usually lays stress on the close covering of the god’s 
body and his wearing the avyanga and the boots (updnat, 
some such late texts describe the sun as wupdnat-pinaddha 
padayugalam), and there can be no doubt that writers of 
such texts emphasise in this way the foreign origin of this 
type of sun cult introduced into India in the beginning of 
the Christian era or even earlier. The wudicyavega or the 
Northerner’s dress comprises the close covering of the body 
and the ‘ boots ’ of not only Stirya himself but also of some 
of his male and female attendants. The avyanga is the 
Indianised form of Aiwiyaonghen, the sacred waist-girdle of 
the Iranians. It has been shown how the extant Sirya 
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reliefs of the Kushan, Gupta and late Gupta periods illustrate 
these iconographic features described in the texts. 

It has been assumed by some that the early north 
Indian Sirya image had its prototype in the Iranian Mithra. 
But the ancient Iranians themselves did not represent the 
Sun god in human form in the earliest times, and like the 
ancient Indians used to’represent him by means of such 
symbols as ‘ a solar disc’, ‘a wheel’ etc. In one of the 
sepulchres of Darius near Naqsh-i-Rustam Mithra is repre- 
sented as a round disc. In the later Mithraic monuments 
the human busts of sun and moon are to be found. But 
these could not have served as the proto-types of the north 
Indian Sirya figures, though such busts made their appear- 
ance only at a time when Mithraism was thoroughly 
Hellenised in the courts of the west Asian successors of 
’ Alexander the Great. The fully anthropomorphic repre- 
sentation of Mithra in ancient art was due to this factor, 
and the types of Apollo-Helios, the Greek solar divinities, 
served as the original of the Iranian Sun god Mithra or 
Mihira. That the Hellenes of Asia Minor identified this 
form of Mithra with their own solar and planetary gods, is 
shown by a monument set up by Antiochus I of Commagne 
(69-88 B.C.); in the enormous cairn of the tumulus of 
Nimrud Dagh are five sculptures, one of which has the in- 
scription, ‘Apollo-Mithras-Helios-Hermes’. Elaborate notice 
has been taken of the figures of Mihira-Helios on the coins 
of Kanishka and Huvishka in Chapter IV of this book, and 
there is little doubt. that such forms were based on the 
representations of solar deities in the coins of the Indo-Greek 
rulers like, Apollodotus IT, Philoxenus and Telephus.’ 


1 The reverse device of a rare silver coin of Telephus shows the nimbate Sun 


god and the Moon god with a crescent on hig head; they should be regarded as the 
prototypes of the Kushan Mihira and Mao. The Sun and Moon on Telephus’s 
silver coin were also, for all practical purposes, the Iranian Mihira and Mao, for, in 
Greek mythology Salene, the Moon, is a goddess. The Sun god here must have been 
derived directly or indirectly from a still earlier representation of Apollo on some 
round and rare coins of Apollodotus; Apollo in these coins wears boots, as does 
the solar deity on the rare coins of Telephus; B.M.C., pl. XXXII, 7, pl. X, 5-9. 
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‘he mediaeval Stirya reliefs of Hastern India usually 
fall under two categories, one showing the god standing in 
the company of his attendants, the other showing him seated 
in padmésana, the former outnumbering the latter. The 
first group again has more than one variety, some illustrative 
of the earlier tradition in which Dandi, Pingala, Usa, 
Pratyisi, Aruna and the seven horses are shown on the relief 
beside the lotus-carrying two-armed central figure of Sirya 
dressed in udicyavesa (partially subdued in many of them). 
An early mediaeval Stirya image from Khiching illustrated 
here (Pl. XXX, Fig. 2) is a fine specimen of this variety, 
and the Orissan artist deserves high praise for the excellent 
specimen of iconographic art chiselled out by him. ‘This 
relief! compares very favourably with the many elaborate 
standing Sirya figures of Bengal and Bihar of the Pala and 
Sena times in which the composition is overcrowded with 
accessory figures and other details. he latter are very 
often profusely ornamented, the stela (the back-slab, 
prabhdvali) is usually pointed with the kirttimukha design 
on its top centre, and the ‘ companions ’ (besides those men- 
tioned above the others are his several queens, Rajfii, 
Niksubha, Chayi, Suvarccasi, the earth-goddess Mahasveta) 
of the main deity are arranged in several parallel layers by his 
side." A comparison of another Khiching Strya relief, 
this time of the much rarer variety of seated Sun god, with 
a similar type of image from north Bengal (Bairhatta, 
Dinajpur), will also give more credit to the unknown artist 
of a corner of Orissa. The former depicts the two-armed 
Sun, god, seated in padmdsana on a double-petalled lotus with 
his two hands holding full blossomed lotuses by their stalks ; 
the god wears a conical crown, ear-rings, necklace and other 
ornaments ; the udicyavesa is just faintly suggested by the 
artist ; Aruna driving the seven horses is the only accessory 
motif in the relief (Pl. XXX, Fig. 3). The sweet expression 
of the face beautified by a faint smile and the excellent 
modelling of the whole composition endow it with a quality 


1 For such elaborate Sirya reliefs of Hastern India, cf. Dacca History of 
Bengal, Vol. I, Pl. XXX, Fig. 76; LXVIII, Fig. 166, etc. 
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seldom found in such other reliefs of Eastern India. The 
Bairhatta inscribed sculpture of seated Sirya on the other 
hand (c. 12th century A.D., the Khiching figure is at least 
a century or two earlier) is comparatively heavy and crude 
in its style and execution, and the whole composition is 
crowded with the seated male attendants (Dandi and 
Pingala), the standing female companions of the god and 
the miniature figures of the eight other “ grahas ’, four on 
his either side; the pedestal inscription describes the god as 
‘remover of all diseases ’ (samasta-rogandm hartta).* 

The Western Indian images of Sirya, though stylistically 
different from their Eastern Indian counterparts, resemble 
the latter in the broad outlines of their iconography.” One 
of the earliest extant Sirya images of the South Indian 
variety belongs to the Parasuramesvar Temple at Gudim- 
allam (near Renigunta in North Arcot). It stands bare- 
footed on a pedestal on which neither Aruna nor the seven 
horses are shown; the upper part of the body is left bare, 
and there are no attendants; the hands of the god raised to 
the level of the shoulders hold two lotus buds (the sculpture 
is of about the seventh century A.D.). Many other Strya 
figures of south India of a later period show almost similar 
iconographic traits, and Rao after a careful comparison of 
the Sun images of Northern and Southern India arrived at 
some generalisations.* Rao’s observations are more or less 
correct, though there are exceptions which may prove the 
rule. The difference in the iconographic presentations of the 
Sun god in the two halves of India may probably be partially 


1 Dacca History of Bengal, Vol. I, p. 456. 

2 J.I.8.0.A., Vol. XVI, pp. 84-5. 

3 Rao, op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 311-12. Some of them can be enumerated thus: 
The south Indian Siryas have their hands raised to the level of their shoulders, 
and the lotuses held by them are only half-blossomed; their legs and feet are always 
left bare; the north Indian images have generally their hands at the general level 
of the hips or the elbows, and are made to carry full-blown lotuses rising up to the 
level of their shoulders, and they wear boots: Aruna and the seven horses, almost 
invariably present in north Indian varieties of Strya, are very often absent in their 
south Indian counterparts, and the number of attendants in the latter is very small 
(Dandi, Kundi or Pingala, the arrow-shooting goddesses, the several consorts of the 
god, etc., are almost invariably absent, especially in the Tamil districts) ’. 
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explained by the remark that whatever importance the Sun 
cult enjoined in the Pallava and later periods in south India 
was not due to the East Iranian form of Sun worship, and 
the- cult itself was hot much in vogue there. 

Dvadasadityas have been variously enumerated in 
different texts. The Visnudharmottara does not name and 
describe them individually, but simply says that ‘ the twelve 
Adityas should be given the form of Sirya ’. Gopinath Rao 
summarises in a tabular form the description of the 
Dvadasadityas as incorporated in the Visvakarmasastra 
(op. cit., Vol. I, p. 310), but in his table all of them are 
shown as four-armed. The text quoted by him, however, 
explicitly says that two of them, Pusan and Visnu are to be 
shown as two-armed.* Separate images of these Adityas 
are very rare; they are usually shown carved on the sides 
and top of the detached frames (most probably set up behind 
the image of the Sun god) or on the prabhdavali of the Siirya 
image. The architectural frame in the Junagadh Museum 
shows two-armed figures of Surya carrying lotuses in separate 
niches, three on either side and five on the top (eleven in 
all). Barring the central figure on the top, which is shown 
seated with Usa and Pratyiis& on either side, all the other 
ten are shown standing and attended by other female com- 
panions. Four of the Navagrahas, probably Sukra and 
Sani and certainly Rahu and Ketu, are also placed on the 
top. The eleven Adityas together with the missing central 
figure of Sirya would make up the requisite number.’ 


1 Though Ptolemy mentions the Maga Brahmanas (Magoi Brachmanoi) as 
residing in one corner of south India in the second century A.D., the Hast Iranian : 
Sun cult does not seem to have made any headway there. Rao refers to the 11th 
century A.D. Sun temple at Suryanarkoil in the district of Tanjore, but there are 
very few such shrines in south India. The extant south Indian Surya reliefs mostly 
hail from shrines connected with other major cults like those of Siva and Visnu. 

2 Pusakhyasya dbhavenmartirdvibhuja padmaldficchitd 1............sesscereeeeess 

Sudaréanakara savye padmnahasta tu vamatah | 
Hsa syad dvadasi mirtir Visnoramitatejasah ; Ibid, App. C, pp. 86-7. 

3 Rao, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 817, pl. XCV. H. D. Sankalia draws our 
attention to more or less similar motifs found in Western India; Architectural 
Antiquitics of Northern Gujrat, pp. 158-59, Figs. 70 and 72, 
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Rao is silent about the images of Revanta, probably . 
because they are almost unknown in Southern India. 
Revanta is one of the sons of Stirya, some of the others being 
Yama, the Agvins, and Manus (the present and the future). 
The worship of this god seems to have been much in vogue 
in Eastern India. The Kalikapurdina describes his figure 
and says, that he should be worshipped either in an image, 
or a water-vessel, at the gates according to the rites of sun 
worship (Ch. V. 49). The worship of the god was also 
known at Gujrat, as proved by Sarngadeva’s inscription from 
Vanthli (Ep. Indica, Vol. X, Luders List, No. 624). The 
Brhatsamhité lays down that ‘ Revanta riding on_ horse 
back is (shown) engaged with his companions in the sport 
of hunting’ (Ch. 57, V. 56); the Visnudharmottara simply 
says that ‘ the Lord Revanta should be like Siirya, (and) 
on the back of a horse’ (Bk. III, Ch. 70, V. 53). The 
Ghatnagar (Dinajpur) black basalt image of this god (now 
in the collection of the Rajshahi Museum) presents him in a - 
very interesting manner. The booted god rides on _horse- 
back holding a whip in his right hand and the reins in his 
left, with an attendant holding an umbrella over his head ; 
two robbers are near him, one ready to attack him from the 
front, the other from a tree-top behind. The pedestal shows 
a woman standing, a devotee, a man with a sword and 
shield about to attack a woman cutting a fish with a fish- 
knife; on the right corner of the partially broken stele 
appears a dwelling house with a couple inside it (P. XXIX, 
Fig. 2). The Markandeyapurana account of Revanta seems 
to throw some light on this genre scene in this manner: 
_ Revanta, son of Stirya and Samjha, and the king of the 
Guhyakas, delivers people from the terrors of forests and 
other lonely places, of great conflagrations, of enemies and 
robbers and bestows upon his worshippers comfort, intelli- 
gence, happiness, kinship, perfect health, fame and exalted 


1 Raghunandana, the great Smarta writer of Bengal, quotes a passage from 
Kalpataru (which borrows it from Brahmapurana), which records the ceremonial 


worship of Revanta (Pujyah sdscaigea Revanto yatha@vibhavavistaraih); Tithitattva, 
p. 690, 
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position ’ (Bibliotheca Edition, ch. 109, vv. 23-3). Some 
sections of the Ghatnagar relief seem to typify peaceful 
home life, while others, the perils of life. It may be noted, 
incidentally that the motif of ‘ a woman cutting a fish ’ also 
occurs in the pedestal of the Hariti image in the Dacca 
Museum.’ In a very indifferently preserved image of this 
god recovered from an old tank at Badkamta (Tippera), and 
now in the Dacca Museum Collection, he is shown on horse- 
back with a drinking vessel in his right hand, accompanied 
by musicians and other male and female attendants, and 
even retriever dogs. Mrgaya (hunting) is a royal sport 
(vyasana) in which revelries were a common - feature. 
Several sculptures exactly similar to the Badkamta relief 
hailing from Bihar and now in the collection of the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta, were at first wrongly identified as 
Kalki, the future incarnation of Visnu, but their correct 
identity was suggested by B. B. Bidyabinod (J.A.S.B., 
1909, pp. 391-92, Pl. XXX). 

The worship of the Navagrahas was and is still much 
in vogue in different parts of India, especially Eastern 
India. The Ydajnravalkyasitra (Bombay edition, 1892, 
p. 89) lays down that the grahuyajfta should be performed by 
one who desired peace and prosperity, ample rains (for his 
crops), long life and nourishment, and (by him) who wants 
to harm his enemies; the figures of Stirya, Soma (moon), 
the son of the Earth (Mangala, Mars), the son of Soma 
(Budha, Mercury), Brhaspati (Jupiter), Sukra (Venus), 
Sani (Saturn), Rahu and Ketu should be made of copper, 
crystal, red sandal (wood), gold (in the case of Budha and 
Brhaspati), silver, iron, lead and bell-metal respectively ; 
or these figures should be drawn on canvas in their respec- 
tive colours, or in mandalas made of scented paste (sandal 
wood paste—these are of the lepaja variety as noticed in 
Chapter VI of this book). This text aswell as many other 
texts like Visnudharmottara, Agnipurana, Amsumad- 
bhedagama, Silparatna describe their forms in different 


1 N. B. Sanyal was the first to study correctly this relief in his article; 
I.H.O., Vol. III, 1927, pp. 469-72 and plate. 
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manner, and the extant Navagraha reliefs containing their 
separate and group representations often depict them in 
different manner. Stone slabs with the figures of these 
‘grahas ’, usually standing and rarely seated, were used as 
architectural pieces in mediaeval temples of different parts 
of India. This mediaeval convention did undoubtedly serve 
as a prophylactic measure for the safety of the temples. A 
late Gupta fragmentary sandstone relief from Sarath (now 
exhibit No. 1536 in the Indian Museum) contains the figures 
of four ‘ planets ’, Brhaspati, Sukra, Sani and Rahu. All 
are- two-armed, the first three standing in graceful poses, 
while the fierce-looking Rihu is shown only up to the breast 
with a grinning face, round protruding eyes, hair tied up 
in a bunch of spiral coils rising upwards (pingalordhakesa). 
Brhaspati, Sukra and Sani have each a balo behind his 
head, and a rosary in his right hand, while the left hands 
of the first two hold a water-pot, Sani’s left hand being 
broken; Ketu is not shown in it, as Rahu whose hands are 
in the ‘ tarpana mudra, occupies the (extreme) end of the 
carved slab (P]. XXXI, Fig. 1). Thus, the slab seems to 
have contained the figures of eight ‘ grahas’ only (the 
figures of the first four being broken away), and this seems 
to have been the earlier convention in architectural use of 
these © planets’, Ketu being a later addition. This observa- 
tion is borne out by the evidence of the Siva temples of 
Bhuvanesvar (Orissa). The lintel slabs of all the earlier 
such shrines of the Bhauma-Kara period there contain only 
the figures of eight * grahas’, Ketu making his appearance 
on the architraves from the Ganga period onwards.’ In 
some of the later such slabs (specially hailing from Bengal), 
the group representation begins with the figure of Ganapati. 
This is proved by a very fine sculpture found at Kankandighi 
(Twenty-four Perganas, Bengal; it is now in the Asutosh 
Museum, University of Calcutta), which shows the nine 


1 K. C. Panigrahi first drew my attention to this feature of the Bhuvanesvar 
temples. Another point of interest connected with the Orissan ‘ Navagraha ’” slabs 
is that in the earlier ones Brhaspati and Sukra are shown beardless (as in the 
Sarnath relief), but in later ones they are almost invariably bearded. 
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‘ Planets ’ standing in graceful pose on lotus pedestals, 
holding their respective attributes in their hands, with 
GaneSga in the beginning; Brhaspati alone is shown with a 
beard, their respective cognizances being carved below the 
long double-petalled lotus. The beautifully designed long 
rectangular slab with the main figures inset in very 
high relief, appears to prove that the composition was 
an object for regular worship in times of grahaydga, 
and not a ‘ door-piece’ (Pl. XXXI, Fig. 2). A unique 
mode of representing the ‘ grahas’ is found in the twelve- 
spoked wheel, the Navagraha-cakra, found among the ruins 
of Khiching. The twelve-spoked wheel rests on its side on 
a lotus pedestal; inside the broad rim are arranged the 
figure of the nine ‘ Planets’, Stirya seated in the top centre, 
Rahu and Ketu on either side in the bottom, on the sides 
are carved one above the other the six other ‘ grahas’, 
three on either side; in the centre of the wheel is a three- 
faced (?) four-armed figure seated in padmasana with its 
front hands in the dhyinamudra, the objects in the back 
hands being indistinct (it may stand for Brahma, i.e., 
Dhata or Vidhata); flames issue from the rim of the wheel 
(P]. XXX, Fig. 1). This sculpture also seems to have been 
a regular object of worship like the Kankandighi relief. 


CHAPTER XI 
CuLT Icons 
SIVA AND SAKTI 
Siva 


Siva is one of the most influential members of the 
orthodox Brahmanical triad. Though he is specially asso- 
ciated with the act of samhara (destruction) or pralaya (ab- 
sorption) in the Hindu concept of Trinity, an exclusive wor- 
shipper of Siva thinks him no less associated with the other 
two acts of srsti. (creation) and sthiti (preservation) generally 
attributed to Brahma and Visnu, the other members of the 
triad. Siva is also endowed with the acts of anugraha or 
prasdda (‘ conferment of grace ’) and tirobhava (‘ power of 
concealment ’ or ‘ obscuration’). These collectively make 
up his five-fold activities (paficakrtyas), and his numerous 
manifestations according to his worshippers are connected 
with the performance of one or other of them for their edi- 
fication and benefit. Siva is also described in the early and 
mediaeval Brahmanical texts as the originator and the best 
exponent of various arts and accomplishments, such as those 
of deep concentration (yoga), expounding (vyakhyana) the 
gastras (the various dgamas were revelations from him), music, 
dancing, etc. He has also been conceived as the lord of all 
created beings, and is often described as Pasupati, Bhitapati 
and Bhitanatha. He is the great lord (Mahesvara), the 
greatest of the gods (Mahadeva), the beloved husband of Uma, 
the great Mother-goddess (Umapati—in this aspect he is the 
primeval Father-god), and is the chief possessor of Maya 
(Mayin). Many and various are his aspects and attributes 
which appear to be delineated in his numerous epithets and 
vames, which are sometimes incorporated in different sec- 
tions of the epic and Puranic literature (cf. Mahabharata, 
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XIII, 17, which enumerates more than one thousand names 
of Siva—Sivasahasranama). A careful analysis. of some 
of these epithets only will prove that this god-concept in its 
developed phase arose out of the commingling of many sueh 
concepts current among different ethnic units of India or 
among the different branches of the same ethnic stock. 

The epic or Puranic Siva undoubtedly had his Vedic and 
pre-Vedic counterparts or prototypes. Rudra was the Vedie 
counterpart of Siva, and the Vedic-Brahmanic characterisa- 
tion of Rudra enunciates how many of the traits of the god 
are inherent in the one hundred names of Rudra enumerated 
in the Satarudriya text of the Sukla Yajurveda of the 
Vajasaneyi school (Vajasaneyt Samhita, Ch. 16). The 
association of Rudra with the hills (one of his names in this 
context is Giritra or ‘ one who lives in the hills ’), his dual 
nature of a terrific as well as a pacific god, his use of animal- 
hide as his garment (Krttivdsa), the crown of snail-shell like 
jatas on his head (Kapardi), etc., are emphasised by these 
epithets or names which were the roots of many 
mythologies elaborately narrated in the epic.and Puranic 
literature.’ The worship of a god similar in some respects 
to the Puranic Siva seems to have been well in vogue among 
the. early Indus Valley people. 'The name of this pre-Vedic 
prototype is not now known to.us, but Rudra continued to 
be one of the principal names of Siva in the epics and 
Puranas. In the Vedic texts of earlier strata the word Siva 
occurs as one of the attributive epithets of several Vedic gods, 
and not of Rudra in particular. In such uses of the word, its 
original sense of ‘ auspicious ’ is retained, and it is only in 
the later Vedic literature that it is used as a proper name. 
The Svetasratara Upanisad, a theistic text extolling the 
glories of Rudra, uses the word Siva several times as one of 
the various names of Rudra. The Sankhyayana, Kausitaki 
and other Brahmanas. use such names as Siva, Rudra-Siva, 
Mahadeva, Mahegvara and Téana for denoting this great god, 


1 ‘The epithet Kapardin or ‘the wearer of matted hair,’ is probably 
due to his being regarded as identical with Agni, the fumes of which look like 
matted hair’; R. G. Bhandarkar, op. cit., p. 108, 
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as the Svetasvatara Upanisad also does. Weber suggested 
long ago that such epithets like Mahadeva, Isana, etc., of 
this god ‘ involving quite a special prominence of the deity as 
compared with the other gods indicated a sectarian worship’ .* 
Considering the myths about the origin and growth of the 
concept of Rudra, Aufrecht also observed that ‘ the period of 
the Brahmanas was one when the old polytheism was in a 
condition of decline and the new faith which presents itself 
in Indian religious history as Saivism was gaining ground.’ * 
The Atharvaveda presupposes the rise of Rudra to the posi- 
tion of the supreme god, for it assigns various such epithets 
to him as Bhava, Sarva, Pasupati, Ugra, Mahadeva and 
Igana. The Satapatha and Kausitaki Brahmanas add Asani 
to this list thus making their number eight (inclusive of 
Rudra), each four of which typify his two aspects, ghora 
(terrific) and saumya (peaceful). Thus, Rudra, Sarva 
(arrow-wielder), Ugra and Aégani characterise his destruc- 
tive aspect, while Bhava, Pasupati, Mahadeva and Iéana, 
his beneficent one. Such well-known names of Puranic 
Siva as Sambhu and Samkara indicative of his beneficent 
nature occur as so many epithets of Rudra as early as in the 
Satarudriya which also contains epithets descriptive of the 
dark and fierce aspects of the god.* 

It is not possible for us to determine the exact date of 
the complete emergence of the cult centering round Rudra- 
Siva. The process of its evolution was undoubtedly gradual, 
and several literary data of the pre-Christian period seem to 
indicate the stages of its growth and development. Panini 
in one of his Satras (IV. 1. 112) seems to refer to the followers 
or worshippers of Siva. The aphorism (Sivadibhyon) means 
that ‘ the affix an comes in the sense of a descendant, after 


1 Indische Studien, ii, 802. 

2 A. B. Keith, Rgveda Brahmanas, p. 26. 

3 ‘He is called the lord of the paths, of the forests and of those who 
roam in them, of thieves and highway robbers who frequent and move about in 
lonely places to prevent being detected, and also of outcasts who live away from 
the usual dwellings of men’; R. G. Bhandarkar, op. cit., p. 108. Rudra is 
described as Eka-Vratya, ‘ the Vratya par excellence ’, and this ep thet characterises 
in @ very interesting manner the association of elements in his composite character, 
not derived from the orthodox Vedic order, 
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the names Siva, etc.’ The word gaiva, thus formed, may 
be presumed to denote ‘ a worshipper of Siva ’, as the same 
significance was attached to it in the Mahabhasya.’. Patafijali 
refers to Siva as-well as Rudra several times. Rudra is 
twice described as the god to whom animals are sacrificed 
(pasund Rudram yajate), and in two other passages the medi- 
cinal herbs of Rudra are ealled auspicious (Siva Rudrasya 
bhesaji).* It has already been noted in Chapter IX of this 
book that Siva is mentioned as one of the folk divinities 
(laukika devatas) in the Mahabhasya (supra, p. 438). Butit is 
interesting to note in this connection that one of the earliest 
clear references to a Saiva sect is to be found in this text. 
While commenting on Panini’s Sitra, V. 2. 36 (ayahsila- 
dandajynabhyam thakthafiau), Patafijali mentions the Siva- 
bhagavatas who carried an iron lance (ayahsilikah). He 
further observes that because this type of a sectarian devotee 
seeks to obtain his desire by violent means, the fulfilment of 
which should be sought for by mild ways, he is called 
ayahsilikah (Keilhorn, op. cit., Vol. If, pp. 887-88). 
Though the commentator does not comment on the term 
dandajina in the Siitra, it is apparent that a staff (danda) 
and a hide (ajina) were also the characteristic marks of a 
Siva-bhagavata who was an dyahésilika and at the same time 
a dindijinika. These characteristic traits of the exclusive 
worshippers of Siva should be compared with those of the 
Sibae (or Siboi), a tribe living in a part of the Panjab during 
the time of Alexander’s invasion. The Sibae are des- 
cribed by Curtius, Diodorus and other classical writers as 
dressed in animal skins, having clubs for their weapons, and 
branding with the mark of a club their oxen and mules. The 
religious association of this Panjab tribe with Siva appears 
to be substantiated by Patafijali who, while commenting on 
the Varttikas on Panini’s Siitra, IV. 2. 104 (avyayat tyap) 
refers to the Udicyagrama (‘ northern village ') Sivapura or 
Saivapura (Kielhorn, op. cit., Vol. II, pp. 396-97). 


1 Panini also mentions several names of Rudra such as Bhava, Sarva and 


Midha in one of his Siitras (IV. 1. 49). 
2 Kielhorn, Mahabhasya, Vol. I, pp. 381, 424; Vol. MII, pp. 14, 403. 


57—1854 B, 
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Mahaméyiiri, one of the five great mantra-formulas of 
northern Buddhism, composed sometime before the 4th 
century A.D. (it was translated into Chinese four times 
between the 4th and the 8th centuries A.D.), refers to the 
tutelary deity of the ahara (district town) of Sivapura as 
Siva. Sylvain Levi long ago connected Sivapura of this 
Buddhist text with Udicyagrama of Patafijali (Journal 
Asiatique, 1915, pp. 37, 70). It can legitimately be inferred 
from all these data that there lived in parts of Northern India 
exclusive worshippers of Siva even long before the time of 
Patafijali. 

The Siva-bhagavatas of Patafiyali seem to have had 
some association with the Pasupatas referred to in later texts 
and inscriptions. The Narayaniya section of the Maha- 
bharata enumerates five systems such as Samkhya, Yoga, 
Paficaratra, Veda and the Pasupata. It describes the 
teacher of the last as Siva-Srikantha, the lord of Uma, the 
master of spirits, and the son of Brahmadeva (Santiparvan, 
Chs. 64-7). This may or may not imply the existence in 
history of a possible human founder of the religious system 
developing round Siva. But Puranic and inscriptional data 
undoubtedly refer to a human being, Lakulisa by name, an 
inhabitant of ancient Kayarohana (modern Karvan in the 
Kathiawar Peninsula), who became intimately associated 
with the growth and development of the Pasupata cult. The 
Mathura stone inscription of the time of Chandragupta IT 
(G.H. 61=381 A.D.) helped D. R. Bhandarkar to assign 
to Lakuliga (described in the Puranas as the 28th and the 
last incarnation of Siva) a date in the first half of the 2nd 
century A.D. Such a date would not justify us in describing 
him as the originator or founder of the Pasupata school, if 
the Pasupatas are to be identified with the Siva-bhagavatas 
of Patafijali.' If the identification of the two orders be 
correct, and there are good grounds for this assumption, 
then Lakuliga must have to be regarded as the organiser or 


1 KR. G. Bhandarkar has identified the Siva-bhagavatas with the Paséupatas, 
and has placed Lakuliga a little earlier than or contemporaneous with Patafjali; 
op. cif., pp. 116-17, 
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systematiser of the system, and not as its actual founder.’ 
The great drive he gave to the pre-existing worship of Siva- 
Pagupati according to the already accepted tenets was conti- 
nued afterwards; -his four immediate disciples, Kusika, 
Mitra, Garge and Kaurusya, are traditionally regarded as 
the expounders of four sub-sects branching out of the Pagu- 
pata system. That Kugika and others were not legendary 
figures seems to be proved by the fact that Arya Uditacarya, 
the donor in the Mathura inscription noted above, describes 
himself as tenth in apostolic succession from Kusika 
(Kusikdd-dagamah). Lakulisa composed a work called 
Pafcarthavidya, a passage from which is quoted by 
Madhavacharya in his Sarvadarsanasamgraha. It lays down 
that ‘ a Pasupata should bathe thrice a day, should lie upon 
dust (or ashes), and oblation is an observance divided into six 
members’ In the Atharvesiras Upanisad, a_ sectarian 
work devoted to the exaltation of Rudra (Siva)’s glory, the 
Pasupatavrata is described as consisting of besmearing the 
initiate’s body with ashes in conjunction with the muttering 
of a mantra. By performing this vow (vrata), the wor- 
shipper of Rudra-Siva has his bonds loosened, and he is 
delivered from the fetters of his individual existence. This 
is Pagupasavimoksana, and it is one of the principal charac- 
teristics of the Pasupata school. Varahamihira refers to 
the Pasupatas as sabhasma-dvijas (cf. supra, p. 230) and 
Hiuen Tsang describes the same sect as ‘ the ash-besmeared 
tirthikas ’. The Pasupata Sitras and the commentary on it 
by Kaundinya (works earlier than the Brhatsamhita) not 
only mention this vow about the ashes, but also incorporate 
other practices of the Paséupata ritualists, which are of an 
outlandish character. The Kapalikas, the Kalamukhas and 


1 For this view, cf. the present writer's article on ‘ Lakuliga, the Founder 
or Systematiser of the Pasupata System’ in Proceedings of the Jaipur Session of 
the Indian History Congress, pp. 32 ff. 

2 Some of these are ‘doing a thing condemned by all’ (avitatkarana), 
‘ speaking nonsensical and absurd‘ things’ (avitadohdgana), * showing oneself to 
be in love by means of amorous gestures on seeing s beautiful woman’ (srfgarana), 
etc, These constitute the Vatulatantra mentioned by Utpala, the commentator of 
the Brhatsamhita (cf. supra, p. 230). 
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similar other Saiva sects of a ghora type were developed at a 
fairly early date from the Pasupata sect as organised by 
Lakuliga, and the peculiar and apparently unsocial and out- 
landish practices of these. extreme forms of Saiva sectaries 
appear to be reminiscent of the terrific aspect of Rudra-Siva. 
Literary and inscriptional data of the Gupta and post-Gupta 
periods give us a glimpse into these rituals which substan- 
tiate to a great extent the association of the ghora forms of 
the god with these extreme schools.* 

A brief reference may now be made to the Saiva schools 
of the other group whose tenets are of a moderate character. 
As a class this group is of a later date, and the tenets of 
most of them are more philosophical than ritualistic in 
character. One of the most important and perhaps the 
earliest in this group is the Saiva system, another later and 
developed variety of which was the school of the Suddha- 
Saivas or the Agamanta Saivas. These Saivas are to be 
distinguished from the Vedanta Saivas who made full use of 
the teachings of the Vedas and Upanisads. The Saivas or 
the Suddha-Saivas, on the other hand, based their tenets 
principally on the Agamas which were, according to them, 
direct revelations from Siva, and thus were of far greater 
importance than the Vedas regarded by them as only ‘ his 
breath ’ (Yasya nisvasitam Vedah). The Saiva Agamas (28 
in number) enjoin that there are three principles,—the. Lord 
(Pati, i.c., Siva), the individual soul (Pasu), and the fetters 
(Pasa) ,—which bind the individual to his mundane existence. 
hike the Paficaratra samlitis, the Saiva Agamas discuss the 
four parts or stages, Caryd, Kriya, Yoga and Jiana, of a 
well-regulated religious life. Caryad is the stage of practical 
piety and performance of the prescribed duties and rites ; 
Kriya consists of the confirmatory sacrament (dthsa@) and the 


1 Bhavabhiti refers to the practices of the Kapalikas in his Malatimadhava;: 
the Kapalikas are described there and in some other texts as Mahavratadharas. 
The Nirmand copper-plate inscription of the time of the Maukhari chief Sarvavarman 
mentions the installation of the image of Kapalesvara (C.I.I.. ITT, pp. 286-91: 
Proceedings of the Bombay Scssion’ of the All-India Oriental Conference, 1949, 
pp. 298-300). R. G. Bhandarkar quotes a few other instances of the allied 
Kalamukha sect., op. cit., p. 120. 
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five purifications associated with true worship ;*Yoga denotes 
the stage at which the individual soul attains communion 
with Siva as a result of the eight usual observances of the 
Yogin; and lastly Jaana, the highest stage preparatory to 
final liberation, is that of true knowledge which makes the 
individual soul pre-eminently fit for intiniate union with 
god." Sambhideva, one of the exponents of the school, calls 
it the Siddhantasastra, or the true Sastra based upon the 
Mantras revealed by Siva himself. The Samkhya and the 
Yoga systems of philosophy no doubt influenced the tenets 
of the Agamantins, but in the popular presentation of the 
latter women, Sidras and Pratilomas were allowed 
to participate. The holiest Paficiksara Mantra (Namah 
Sivaiya) of the Saivas could be muttered and meditated on by 
every Sivabhakta, and an initiated Sidra could take part in 
the ritual worship of the Saiva images. Some of the Saiva 
images again, as will be shown later, illustrated in an eso- 
teric manner different sections of the philosophy of this 
school. The other moderate and highly philosophical school 
of Saivism is that which was given shape and developed in 
Kashmir, as the Agamanta Saiva school was given final shape 
in the south, at first by Vasugupta and then developed by 
his two pupils Kallata and Somananda in the 9th century 
A.D. This school, known as the ‘ Trika ’ system, for it also 
dealt with the three categories, Pati, Pasu and Pasa, had 
two branches, Spanda and  Pratyabhijfia, associated 
respectively with Kallata and Somananda. These two 
branches did not lay any great stress on disciphnary ritu- 
alism; the first, 7.c., Spandasastra emphasised intense 
contemplation for the individual aspirant after the highest 
realisation of god within himself, the second on. the 
spiritual aid of the preceptor in helping his disciple to recog- 


1 Five purifications are the removal of ‘evil desires, anger, and I-ness 
from one’s heart, and replacing them by God, and feeling his presence there at 
all times’ (St. Vallalar); the eight obsarvances or elements of a Yogin are ‘ Good 
qualities (yama), good acts (niyama), right posture, breath control, removal of 
mental distraction, concentration of the mind on God, spiritual contact (yoga), 
and spiritual experience’; 5S. Shivapadasundaram, The Sativa School of Hinduism. 
pp. 177-78. 
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nise truly the identity of his own self with god. But the 
followers of this monistic form of Saivism were not much 
concerned with the worship of Saivite icons which appear 
to have been made much use of in their disciplinary sadhandas 
by the Pasupatas and the Saivas. The sect of the Virasaivas 
or Lingayats, which was systematised by Vasava as late as 
the second half of the-12th century A.D. in Southern India, 
did not go in also for image worship ; but the worship of the 
‘Ista-Linga ’ (the aniconic emblem of the god of their 
choice,—their ‘ istadevata ’ Siva), which they used to carry 
on their body, comprised the chief act of divine worship by 
the followers of this sect. The special class of mediaeval 
Tamil Sivabhaktas, known generally as the Nayanars (or 
Nayanmars), on the other hand, appear to have been mostly 
emotional worshippers of the god, to whom temple-ritual 
was necessary for the outward manifestation of their one- 
souled devotion to their deity. The first seven collections 
of the numerous songs in Tamil composed by them comprised 
the most sacred Devdram hymns sung ceremonially in the 
Saiva shrines of the south. The best honoured among these 
saints was Tuirufianasambandha who appears to have 
fiourished in the seventh century A.D. ; he composed as many 
as three hundred and eighty-four hymns known as Padigam. 
There are references in these songs to many south Indian 
Saiva shrines and the particular aspects of the god associated 
with them ; the devotional Saiva hymns composed by Appar, 
Sundaramirti, Manikkavasahar and other saints of the south 
also contain such references. The songs characterise the 
pacific aspect of the god in a loving manner, though in some 
of them veiled references to his destructive or ugra aspects 
are made. 

It has just been mentioned that the Virasaivas of the 
south mainly worshipped the emblem of Siva, and were not 
much in favour of worshipping him in other types of images. 
But from a fairly early period the Saivas in general used to 
place this emblem (Sivalinga) as the principal object of their 
worship in the main sanctum of the shrines of their god, 
and the various types of his anthropomorphic figures were 
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carved in the different parts of the temples more or less as 
accessory figures. The Kailisa temple of Ellora, like many 
other Saiva temples of India, housed the emblem in the main 
sanctum, and the numerous anthropomorphic forms of Siva, 
mostly illustrative of stories associated with the god, were 
arranged in rows in the covered verandas of the quadrangle, 
as a veritable sculpture gallery. It thus behoves us first to 
say something about the real nature of this emblem in its 
earlier phase, and note some details about its developed 
varieties of a comparatively late date. It may be observed 
at the very outset that the principal idea underlying it in its 
most primitive aspect is phallic in character. Gopinath Rao 
demonstrated it clearly by many quotations from several 
Puranas and other early and late texts, as well as by his 
elaborate study of one of the earliest such emblems with the 
figure of Siva carved on it discovered by him at Gudimallam 
(near Renigunta in Andhra State). It has been shown in 
the fourth and fifth chapters of this book how the numismatic 
and glyptic representations of the emblem from the 3rd-2nd 
century B.C. to the 4th-5th century A.D. also support the 
hypothesis of Gopinath Rao. Incidental references to 
phallicism prevailing among the early Indus Valley people 
and to the Vedic deprecation of this practice have also been 
made in the 2nd and 3rd chapters of this book. One of the 
reasons for the hatred of the orthodox Vedists towards the 
Saivas might be traced to this practice, as has been suggested 
by Rao. There is very little doubt that the orthodox section 
of the Hindus at first showed tardiness in giving sanction to 
this practice, and this is proved by the fact that no clear 
reference to the phallic emblem forming a part of the ritu- 
alism of some of their people is found in the older sections 
of their literature. It is only in the epic literature that we 
find for the first time unmistakable evidence of the worship 


1 Rao, op. cit., Vol. II, Pt. I, pp. 55-63, 65-71. His identification of the 
inscribed sculpture found at Bhita (near Allahabad—it is now in the Lucknow 
Museum) as a Paficamukha Sivalinga of the pre-Christian period (pp. 63-5) docs 
not bear scrutiny; cf. the present writer's observations on it in J.J.S.0.A., 
Vol, III, 1935, pp. 40 ff, 
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of Siva in his phallic form, and that too in sections — 
adjudged as late ones by Indologists.". The reason for the 
earlier non-acceptance of the emblem by a section of the 
Hindus is undoubtedly to be found in its stark realism in the 
early period. But the old ideology about it as a symbol of 
the virile father-god was too strong among a large section of 
the people to be brushed aside and ignored, by the less numer- 
ous but more intellectual section. The latter, however, 
appears to have made a compromise. They accepted the 
emblem as the holiest one of Siva, but on one condition, that 
of conventionalising it in such a way that its original realism 
was thoroughly subdued by stages.. The gradual change 
started from the Gupta age, the age of cultural renaissance in 
India. So great was this change in the manner of its 
ultimate representation, that some modern scholars thought 
that it was derived from the Buddhist stupa model.’ It is 
also not quite correct to suppose that it symbolised the union 
of the male and female principle even from its early phase. 
True it is that the pitha part of the comparatively late Siva- 
lingas of the conventionalised shape is often described as the 
arghya or yoni (the female principle) in many late texts ; 
but Tantricism had developed to a great extent when they 
were written, and the projecting portion of the pitha really 
served the very useful purpose of draining off the water pro- 
fusely poured on its top to some distance from its base. 
Archaeological data also conclusively support these 
suggestions. One of the earliest extant realistic emblems of 
Siva is the Gudimallam Linga just mentioned. Carved out 
of hard igneous stone of a dark brown colour with some 
polish, it abruptly stands five feet above the floor level (there is 
no pedestal) and is almost a foot in thickness. The nut Is 
differentiated from the shatt by a deep slanting groove cut near 


1 Makdabharata, XII. 14. 231-323: Upamanyu tells Krsna that ‘ Mahadeva 
is the only deity whose organ of generation was worshipped in former times or is 
now worshipped by the gods such as Brahma, Visnu and others, and Siva and 
Uma were the real creators of animals, because the latter carry on their bodies 
the marks of these two and not the marks of other divinities *, 

2 KH. B. Havell was once: the exponent of this view; The Ancient and 
Mediaeval Architecture of India (1915), pp. 106-07. 
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the top, and the front part of the shaft bears on it the two- 
armed figure of Siva in high relief standing on the shoulders 
of the crouching figure of Apasmarapurusa. It may be 
incidentally noted*that the urdahvalinga sign usually found 
on Siva figures of the post-Christian period is not emphasised 
(the ‘ organ ’ shown downwards is, however, clearly dis- 
cernible through the somewhat diaphanous drapery), and the 
Sivalinga is fixed in a hole cut into the floor. Siva holds 
in his right hand a ram, and in his left a small water vessel 
with a battle-axe resting on his left shoulder (Pl. XXXI, 
Fig. 3). The exhibit No. H. 1 in the collection of the 
Lucknow Museum described as a ‘ Linga with a. broadened 
top ’ is a realistic type of this emblem from the north, but 
without the figure of Siva on its shaft. This red sandstone 
sculpture comes from the Mathura region. The nut is 
clearly demarcated from the shaft by the broadening of the 
top from a slanting groove cut round the junction of the 
shaft and the nut, and there is a decorative band in the 
middle of the latter; it is of the Kushan period. Another 
huge stone Sivalinga in the Mathura Museum collection 
(measuring as much as 200 cm.) is divided into three 
sections: (1) a roughly square undressed lower portion, 
(2) the round middle section with its girth shortening up- 
wards, and (3) the tapering round nut broader than the top 
portion of the middle section. The nut is distinctly marked 
on one side of its lower end by a dentate groove helping to 
suggest some realism. The suggestiveness is, however, 
somewhat subdued here, and it is evidently of a little later 
date. With the passing of time, the process of conven- 
tionalisation made much advance, and the stages of its rapid 
progress can be seen in any assortment of the phalli 
representative of different periods. The Karamdanda 
inscribed Sivalinga of the time of Kumaragupta I (Gupta 
year 117) illustrates an early stage in this process. 
Gopinath Rao gives an exhaustive account of the various 
types of Sivalingas and their classifications on the basis of 
various Saiva dgamas and other texts." I shall only make 


1 Rao, op. cit., Vol. II; pp. 75-99. 
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some observations on a few of the types, for it will be 
impossible for me to incorporate much about the individual 
groups of Saiva emblems and images in the first part of Chap- 
ter XI of this book. The Makutagama classifies the Sthira- 
lingas (acala or dhruva, 1.e., immovable or permanently 
fixed) into four classes, the Daivika, the Arsaka, the Ganapa 
and the Manusa, whereas the Kanukdgama groups them 
under six heads,—the Svayambhuva,’ the Daivika, the 
Arsaka, the Ganapatya, the Manusa and the Banalingas. 
Students of iconography are not much concerned with most of 
these classes, the last two only of the second list being neces- 
sary for study. The Banalingas are natural objects lke the 
Salagramas, and are also fished out of a particular river-bed 
like the latter. They are mostly picked up from the river Reva 
or Narmada, one of the seven most sacred rivers of the 
Hindus, as the Sdalagramas (specially associated with 
Vaisnavism) are procured from the bed of the Gandaki, a 
tributary of the Ganges in the north. ‘These are the types 
_of emblems which many Saivas carry on their body and offer 
daily worship to them. The Manusa or manmade lingas 
from the largest group of the Sthiralingas, and are made 
up of three parts known as Brahmabhaga, Visnubhaga and 
Rudrabhaga.’ The first is the square lowest section, the 
second, the octagonal middle one, while the third or the 
topmost one is generally cylindrical. Rudrabhaga is known 
also by the name of Pijabhaga, for the offerings of water, 
fiower and other objects are usually put on its top; the two 
other sections are inserted inside the pedestal (pithikd) and 
the ground. The Brhatsamhitd, though it does not give us 
the names of these sections, supplies us the same information, 
and adds one more to the effect that the periphery of the 
pindika or pithika would be the same as the height of the 


1 Some textual descriptions of pillars or columns of the late Gupta or 
early mediaeval period refer to their sections as Prahmakinda, Visnukanda and 
Rudrakanda; cf. Manasara, ch. 15. Stambhalaksanam, vv. 10-11; the verses read 
Caturasram Brahmakandam  syadastasram  Visnukandakam | Sodasasram tu 
orttamvad Rudrakandamiti smrtam (Acharya wrongly puts the word as kanto). 
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cylindrical portion. It should be noted that the author 
does not refer to the original phallic character of the 
emblem, and it is presumable that either its full conventiona- 
lisation had taken place by his time or more probably he did 
not want to say anything about it. The carving of certain 
lines technically known as brahmasiitras on the Rudrabhaga 
of the emblem is enjoined in some later iconographic texts ; 
this is nothing but a device to demarcate the nut from the 
shaft. It is interesting to note that according to Makuté- 
gama, the brahmasitra design is not to be shown in the 
Daivika and Arsaka Lingas, i.e., those associated with the 
Devas and the divine Rsis ; but it must be present on Manusa 
Lingas which are made by human hands according to canons 
laid down in Saiva Sastras (Sivasdstroktamargena Sirovarta- 
naya yutam| Brahmasiitra samayuktametanmanusamucyate). 
In some Sivalingas of the early mediaeval period the 
brahmastitra lines are incised, but in many later specimens 
they are seldom emphasised. The Manusa lingas are 
grouped under various heads on the basis of different criteria. 
One method is based on the measurements of the three sec- 
tions of the emblem, the names varying as their proportions 
differ; some of these names are Sarvasama, Vardhamana, 
Svastika, Sarvadesika, Trairasika, etc. Several classes of 
Sivalingas are distinguished by such names as Dharalinga, 
Astottaragatalinga or Sahasralinga, chiefly on the basis of 
the different ways of modelling their Rudrabhaga. If the 
cylindrical shaft of a Manusalinga has fluted facets, it is 
called Dharalinga, the number of the vertical flutes accord- 
ing to the Suprabhedagama being five, seven, nine, twelve, 
sixteen, twenty-four and twenty-eight (Paticadhadrassapta- 
dhara navadvadasadharakah| Dhdarassodasgavimsacca trirasta- 
vastavimésatih). The flutes on such emblems served the 
purpose of draining the water poured on their top, which 

1 Brhatsamhita, ch. 57, 53-4: Lingasya vittaparidhim dairghyenasitrya 


tat tridha vibhajet| Mile  taccaturasram madhye trastasri vrttamatah || 
Lb “a ndikag Pry va = 
Caturasramavanikhate madhyar karyam tu pindikascabhre | Drsyocchrayena sama 


samantatah pindikasvabhrat. Utpala clearly explains the sense of the last line in 
this way—Yavatpramanam vrttabhagasya dairghyam tavatpramanam samantatah 


pithikaprthutoam karyamitt || 
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then was ejected through the nla projection of the pithika. 
The Astottarasata- and the Sahasra-lingas, as their names 
indicate, are those on the Rudrabhaiga of which are carved 
108 or 1000 emblems by. the incision of parallel horizontal 
and vertical lines, and by chamfering the edges of the 
resultant criss-cross sections. Multiple representations of 
the emblem are regarded as very pious by a Saiva devotee, 
and sometimes 108 Sivalingas designated by 108 of the 
numerous names of Mahadeva are installed in concentric 
rows of separate shrines. Mukhalingas constitute another 
class of Manusalingas, conventional in character, and as a 
class much later than the types of the realistic lingas lke 
Gudimailam (the Dhara-, Astottarasata- and Sahasra-lingas 
are also of later origin). They denote those emblems which 
show on their Rudra- or Pija-bhagas one or more human faces 
(the faces standing for one or more aspects of Siva). The 
Karandgama lays down that ‘ the face should be 134 angulas 
in length, and the number of the faces should be 5, 4, 3 or 1; 
Mukhalinga with four faces should have them facing four 
quarters, a three-faced one should not have a face on its back, 
and a one-faced one should have the face placed a little high 
up’. There is also some textual injunction about the num- 
ber of faces being determined by the number of doors of the 
central shrine. But it is doubtful whether it was always 
followed. The Riipamandana writes about three-, one- and 
four-faced Mukhalingas; “ in a one-faced type the face should 
be shown in front, and in a three-faced one, the back face 
is absent. In a four-faced variety, the western face is 
white, the northern red, the southern face black and terrific, 
while the eastern face is of the colour of a well-kindled fire. 
The (five) faces stand for the five aspects of Siva—Sadyojata, 
Vamadeva, Aghora, Tatpurusa and the fifth Isana which is 
beyond the comprehension of even the Yogis’.’ But it 


1 Ripamandana as quoted by Rao—Mukhalingam trivaktram syddekavak- 
tram caturmukham | Sammukham caikavaktram syat trivaktre prsthake na hi |) 
Pagcimasyam sthitam subhram kunkumabham tathottare | Yamyam krsnakaralam 
eyatpracyam diptagnisannibham|| Sadyo Vamam  tath-Aghoram Tatpurusam 
caturthakam | Paitcamam ca tathesinam yoginamapyagocaram || 
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should be noted that though the Kdaranagama refers to a 
five-faced Sivalinga by the epithet sarananam (sara means 
arrow, and the number of Cupid’s arrows is five), it does not 
refer to the position of the fifth face. The Rapamandana 
does not mention such a type, for the fifth, i.e., the Isana 
face, is beyond the ken even of the Yogis (paricamam ca 
tathesanam yogindmapyagocaram). The extant specimens of 
Mukhalingas usually show one, three and four faces carved 
on the Pajabhaga or Rudrabhaga; they hail from all parts 
of India, and the earliest of them seldom goes prior to the 
early Gupta period. Exhibit No. 42 in the Lucknow 
Museum is an interesting specimen of the Ekamukha type ; 
the realism is very much subdued (it is of the Gupta period), 
and it is curious to note that the third eye is horizontally 
placed in the centre of the forehead (in the heads of Siva the 
position of the third eye is usually vertical, Indra’s third 
eye being shown horizontally). Though no text known to 
me describes a Dvimukha Linga, one sculpture in the collec- 
tion of the Mathura Museum seems to me to represent this 
variety. The third eye (placed here also horizontally) and 
the jatémukuta on the two Janiform heads on the shaft 
apparently establish the identity of the sculpture; the faces, 
curiously enough, have moustaches. One unique variety in 
red sandstone (also in the Mathura Museum collection) con- 
sists of four shafts joined together, with one face on the top 
section of each of them; there appears to have been some 
attempt to demarcate the nut from the shaft, but the result 
has not been sufficiently realistic. ‘The hair of the four 
heads is arranged differently. Diskalkar describes it as a 
Paficamukha Linga and dates it in the first century A.D., 
but there is no certainty whether there ever was another 
head on the top of the sculpture, and on stylistic and other 
grounds it can be assigned to the late Kushan period.’ 

The Gudimallam Linga and the Mukhalingas illustrate 
in a way the combined mode of representing Siva both in his 


1 For illustration of these three sculptures, cf. J.J.8.0.4., Vol. IIT, 1935, 
Pl. VII, Figs. 2-4. 
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human as well as phallic form. Coomaraswamy illustrates 
an interesting Mathura sculpture of the late Kushan period, 
in which a four-armed standing figure of Siva is carved on 
one side of a long pillar like emblem; the natural hands of 
the god are shown in abhaya and katyavalambita poses, 
while the added ones are raised and placed on his jatas (op. 
cit., Fig. 68). References to the presence of Siva on columnar 
altars are to be found in the earlier sections of the 
Mahabharata. Thus, in its Kiratarjuntya episode, Arfuna 
is described as worshipping Bhava (Siva) with a garland 
after making an earthen altar (as the divine symbol) (II. 39. 
65—Saranyam saranam gatra bhagavantam pindkinam 

Mrnmayam  sthandilam  krtva = malyenaptijayadbhavam). 
Agvatthama, on his nocturnal journey to the Pandava camp 
to murder the five Pandava brothers, is confronted by a 
gigantic figure at the gate; he then invokes the aid of Siva, 
his patron deity, and there appears before him a huge golden 
altar with all-spreading flames of fire on it." This concept 
of the sudden appearance of a flaming golden altar or pillar 
before Asvatthama leads one to the consideration of the 
Lingodbhavamirti of Siva. The mythology connected with 
this type of Saiva image, a combination of the god’s human 
as well as his columnar form (he is also called Sthanu), 
relates how Brahma and Visnu were at one time disputing 
their individual claims for the creation of the universe. 
Siva suddenly appeared before them in the form of a blazing 
column of fire. Brahma and Visnu tried respectively to find 
its top and bottom, but they failed. Brahma, however, 
falsely asserted that he had succeeded in his effort, for which 
falsehood Siva cursed him never to have a cult of his own. 
Visnu confessed his inability to find the ground of the 
column ; Siva, who had in the meanwhile become manifest 
in it, blessed him to have his own cult almost equal in 


1 Mahabharata, X. 7. 13-14: Iti tasya vydvasitam jnatvodyogat svakar- 
manah | Purastat kaficani vedi pridurasinmahatmanah || Tasyam vedyam  tada 
rajamscitrabhanurajayata | Sa disovidisuh khancad jralabhirabhiparayan| 
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importance to that of himself. This theme, undoubtedly 
evincing a sectarian bias, was very much popular with the 
Indian artists of the early and late mediaeval periods. Rao 
has illustrated three reliefs in illustration of this theme, 
from Conjeevaram, Ellora and Ambar Mangalam. The 
Chola sculpture being illustrated here is from the Brhadigvara 
Temple of Tanjore; it depicts the story in the usual but a 
summary manner. The worshipping figures of Brahma 
and Siva on either side of the flaming pillar as in the 
sculpture from Dagavatara cave Ellora (Rao, op. cit., 
Vol. Il, Pl. XIV, Fig. 1) are absent; but the four-armed 
Candrasekharamirti of Siva with parasu and mrga in his 
back hands, the front ones being in the abhaya and katya- 
valumbita poses, is beautifully carved inside an elliptical 
cavity on the surface of the column which is decorated with 
a festoon design on its top. Branma is shown flying up in 
its top left corner, and the boar-faced Visnu is depicted 
burrowing down below’ (Pl. XXXI, Fig. 4). The south 
Indian reliefs of Lingédbhavamirti are usually of the Ellora 
and Tanjore types. The motif is not very common. in 
Northern India, but reference may be made here to one 
very interesting sculpture illustrating the theme, which is 
now in the collection of the Rajputana Museum, Ajmer. 
The long slender column on which Siva‘s figure is depicted 
has the figures of Brahma and Visnu depicted on its sides 
in the act of soaring upwards and coming downwards respec- 
tively, and there are some accessory figures clustering round 
the central object; Brahma and Visnw are again shown. as 
respectful attendants of Siva (J:1.S.0.A., Vol. IX, Pl. X). 
The emblem itself enshrined in the main sanctum of many 
south Indian shrines looks like a huge column of a very 
wide growth (cf. those in Brhadisvara Temple, Tanjore, 
Ksitilinga at Siva-Kanchi, Jyotirliga at Tiruvanamalai, 
etc.). It may be incidentally suggested here that the erec- 
tion of columns or upright stones to commemorate one’s 
ancestors was a funerary practice common not only to the 
people of ancient India, but also to many other ancient 
nations of the world. It appears that this practice had also 
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something to do with the growth and development of the 
phallic cult in India. 

The aniconic and aniconic-iconic forms of Siva have 
been discussed at some length in the preceding pages, and 
it is now time to study some of his representations in his 
two-, four- or multi-armed human forms, occasionally show- 
ing more than one head. These images can first be classi- 
fied under two broad heads, those depicting his ugra or ghora 
(terrific) aspect, and the others illustrating his sawmya or 
Santa (peaceful) one. Each of these groups again can be 
generally subdivided under two broad heads on the basis of 
their illustrating myths commonly associated with the god, 
or not. Those that are not primarily associated with any 
particular Sivaite story retain the early form, an idea about 
which we can have from the many representations of the 
god on ancient Indian coins and seals. Such images of the 
peaceful category have been given various names mainly of 
a descriptive character in the iconographic texts collected in — 
the Saiva Agamas. Thug names like Candragekhara, Uma- 
sahita, Alingdna Candragekhara, Vrsavahana, Sukhasana, 
Uma-Mahesvara, Soma-Skanda, etc., explain the different 
varieties of Saiva images. The first three in this list depict 
the god standing either alone or in company with his consort 
Uma (actually embracing her), while the second three depict 
him as seated in ease either alone or accompanied by Uma 
and sometimes by both Uma and Skanda (sa-Uma-Skanda : 
Soma-Skanda). Other graceful or placid forms of Siva are 
described in the various Saiva Agamas under such names as 
Daksinamurti and Nrtyamurti, etc., which portray the god 
as the master in the various arts of dancing, playing on 

1 J.1.8.0.4., Vol. IIT, 1935, pp. 7-9. I endorsed there Fuhrer’s expla- 
nation of the Bhita sculpture as ‘ the capital of a column’. The five faces on it 
were explained by me as symbolising the ‘ sons of Khajahuti’ to commemorate 
whom the * Column’ was erected or installed (Khajahutiputanam lago patithapito) 
by Nagasiri, the son of Vasethi. The phallic sign carved in outline on one part 
of it can be explained by referring to an observation of Grant Allan: ‘On many 
grave-stones of early date a phallus marked the male sex of the occupant’ and 

the stone being regarded as the ancestor of the family, it is not unnatural that 


early men should some times carve it into a phalle shape’ (The Evolution of the 
Idea of God, p. 68). 
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musical instruments, expounding the sastras, and practising 
the Yoga. Siva Nataraja (the ‘king of the dancers ’) 
dances various types of dance, such as Nadanta or Tandava, 
Lalita, Lalatatilaka, Katisama, Talasamsphotita, etc., the 
karanas of which are described in Bharata’s Natyasastra. 
Siva as the greatest teacher of yoga, of vind (lute or gourd 
with strings), of jana (knowledge) and vyakhydna (ex- 
pounding the gastras) is known by such names as Yoga- 
Daksinamurti, Vinadhara-Daksinamirti, Jfana-Daksina- 
murti and Vyakhyana-Daksinamirti. Another group of 
images depicting his placid aspect, but not any particular 
mythology, are his Ardhanarigvara and Hari-Hara or 
Haryarddha forms which attempt to emphasise in a way the 
syncretism of the central deities of different cults, Saiva, 
Sakta and Vaisnava. Some Saiva images, mostly evolved 
in south India in mediaeval times, are intended to illustrate 
in an esoteric manner some of the principal tenets of 
Agamanta Saivism or Suddha Saivism; they are known by 
such names as Sadasivamirti, Maha-Sadasivamirti and 
Mahesgamirti. Lastly, mention should also be made of the 
image of his ‘ twenty-eighth incarnation ’, Lakuliga who, 
as we have already shown earlier, was responsible for syste- 
matising the Pasupata creed. Lakuliga images are very 
seldom found in Southern India, but they are frequent in 
Orissa in the east and Gujrat and Kathiawar Peninsula in 
the west. 

The images of the ghora or ugra form, which are not 
associated with any particular story narrating the exploits of 
Siva, can be called Bhairava, Aghora, Raudra-Pasupata, 
Virabhadra, Virupaksa, and Kankala. Bhairava is some- 
times described as Brahmasgiragcchedakamirti (of Siva) 
in some of the Puranas and Saiva Agamas ; these texts try to 
explain this aspect of Siva as cutting off one of the heads of 
the polycephalous Brahma, for his alleged sins and iniqui- 
ties. But there is very little tangible connection between 
these varying myths and iconic types. The Agamic texts 
enumerate as many as sixty-four Bhairavas divided in eight 
groups of eight each, the leaders of these groups being 

59—1354 B. 
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Asitanga, Ruru, Canda, Krodha, Unmatta-Bhairava, 
Kapila, Bhisana and Sarhhara respectively. They are the 
consorts or guardians of the sixty-four Yoginis mentioned in 
the Tantric texts. The particular type of Bhairava usually 
found in Northern India goes by the name of Batuka 
¢‘ youthful ’) Bhairava. He is nude, terrific in appearance 
with protruding fangs, rolling and round eyes, and his hands 
hold such objects as a sword, a khatvanga, a sala or a kapala ; 
he usually wears wooden sandals, and is often shown accom- 
panied by a dog. A. less terrific type of image of the 
deity is his Kankalamirti, in which he carries on the prongs 
of his trident, the skeleton of Visvaksena, the gate-keeper of 
Visnu, who was killed by Siva for his refusal to admit him 
into the presence of Visnu. Such images of the late 
mediaeval period are comparatively common in Southern 
India. Bhiksatanamirti of Siva, mythologically associated 
with the Kankalamirti, is, however, of a placid type. It 
shows the god as a wandering youth of the untouchable 
order, usually nude, holding a kapala in one of his hands, 
and is sometimes accompanied by a frisking deer.* 

Before a brief account is given of the other broad group 
of Saiva icons, both of the sawumya or ugra type, which very 
characteristically illustrate stories connected with Siva per- 
forming acts of anugraha (grace) or samhara (destruction), 
it is necessary to study a few reliefs of the early and late 
mediaeval period, representing the ‘ non-mythological ’ 
groups of Saiva icons. Gopinath Rao describes three types 
of Candrasekharamirtis as the Kevalamurti, the Umasahita- 
mirti and the Alinganamiirti on the basis of Amsumadbheda- 
gama and other Saiva Agamas, and illustrates them mostly by 
late mediaeval bronze and stone sculptures from Southern 
India (op. cit., Vol. II, Pls. XV-XX). Kevala Candra- 
sekhara denotes those images of this type, in which the god 
is shown alone; in the Umasahita- and Alingana-Candra- 


1 Rao has described and illustrated most of these varieties of Saiva images 
in his monumental work, Vol. II, pp. 105 ff. and plates. He has not given any 
account of the Lakuliga images, probably for the reason that they are not common 
in Southern India, 
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Sekharamiurtis, the god either stands with Uma by his side 
or he lovingly embraces his consort. Siva is called by this 
name for the presence of the crescent moon on his jatas 
(Candrasekhara, Sasgankasekhara), and in these mediaeval 
south Indian images he holds paragu and mrga in his back 
right and left hands respectively, his front ones being shown 
in the abhaya and the varada poses (cf. the passage in his 
dhyana: parasumrgavarabhitihastam). Such images are 
usually decorated with ornaments. Two interesting sculp- 
tures from Eastern and Northern India are being illustrated 
here, which, though not tallying closely with the south 
Indian group just mentioned, may yet be considered along 
with them. The beautiful four-armed figure of Siva from 
Khiching shows the god standing gracefully with a slight 
bend in his body (abhanga), holding a kapdla in his front 
left hand; his back right hand holds a rosary ; ‘the front 
right one is broken, while the back left hand, the palm of 
which is gone, must have held a trigila (its three pronged 
top is quite distinct on the top corner). The god stands on 
the pericarp of a double-petalled lotus with two gracefully 
poised female attendants carrying jars (of wine or poison) 
on his either side. The finely carved ornaments, the beauti- 
fully arranged jatimukuta, the very elegantly displayed 
halo, the well-balanced scroll designs on the two sides and 
the lower part of the prabhavalt, the exquisite modelling of the 
main. figure and its attendants, and, above all, the sublime 
expression of pleasant contemplation on the divine face 
mark the sculpture as one of the finest examples of 
Indian art. (PI. XXXII, Fig. 1). In marked contrast to this: 
remarkable specimen of sculptural art of mediaeval Orissa, 
stands the Hara-Parvati from Kosam, of a far earlier (Gupta) 
date, strikingly simple and unconventional. The ithy- 
phallic god stands facing with a slight bend of the body, 
holding a flask in his left hand (cf. the nectar flask in the 
hand of the earlier Maitreya figures) with Uma on his left ; 
the goddess holds a darpana in her left hand, and though the 
ornaments on the figures are sparse, the Gupta sculptor took 
particular care to give a character to the head-gear of the 
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divine couple. Their faces are not devoid of expression, 
but none of the sublime introspection of the Khiching sculp- 
ture is present there. The inscription on the pedestal bears 
a date in the reign of Kumaragupta I (Pl. XXX VIII, Fig. 2). 
A still earlier red sandstone relief of Hara-Parvati or Uma- 
sahitamirti of Siva is to be found in the Mathura Museum. 
It shows the divine couple leaning on Nandi; Siva is ithy- 
phallic, and both the god and the goddess hold nilotpala buds 
in their hands. This is one of the earliest sculptural 
representations of the god in his aspect of Umasahitamirti. 
It will be of interest to compare and contrast these Hara- 
Parvati images with the south Indian Alingana-Candra- 
sekharamirti from the Brhadiévara Temple at Tanjore, 
reproduced here. The four-armed god stands to front with 
a slight bend, his front left hand. clasping Uma, the other 
three hands holding a tanka (?), parasu and a mrga from 
the lower right onwards; the goddess stands demurely on 
his left, her right and left hands being in the vismaya and 
katihasta poses. Though there appears to be a somewhat 
hard expression on the Devi’s face, the god’s face bears a 
deep penetrating expression; the head-gear, ornaments and 
garments of the two divine figures are convincingly displayed. 
This is a good specimen of the Chola art in its best days 
(Pl. XX VII, Fig. 3). The Aihole sculpture of Vrsavahana- 
murti of Siva shows the four-armed god standing in a 
dvibhanga pose and reclining on his mount, his back right 
hand holding a trigala and the front left hand, a snake, the 
front right hand rests in the varada pose on the horn of the 
vivacious bull, the back left hand being indistinct. The 
facial expression of the god is not very distinctive but its 
lack of character seems to be much compensated by the 
vigorous expression of the bull mount (Pl. XXXIV, Fig: 8). 
The three-faced four-armed Siva seated on his mount Nandi 
in the sukhdsana pose in an intaglio in the Pearse Collection, 
now in the Indian Museum, is one of the earliest dsana type 
images of this god. The hair arrangement on two sides of 
the central face, the jata@ knobs on all the three heads, the 
flames issuing from the shoulders, the halo encircling the 
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three-heads and the pronouncedly ‘ muscular treatment ’ of 
the body,—all characterise the figure as having been carved 
in the best Gandharan tradition, and it may belong to the 
late Kushan period. The back right and left hands of the 
god hold a trisila and pasa respectively, while the front 
right and left ones rest on the butt of the gada@ and the neck 
of his mount; the animal is shown in a suggestively restful 
pose (Pl. XXXIV, Fig. 1). The rock-cut shrines of Ellora 
contain some very interesting panels showing the divine 
couple seated side by side in the company of a host of attend- 
ants on either side, with Nandi below surrounded by a 
number of impish Sivaganas playing pranks. Just one 
step removed from these sculptures are the Uma-Mahesvara- 
miurtis where Parvati is shown seated on the left thigh of 
her consort who is caressing her with one of his hands ; their 
respective mounts, a bull and a lion, are carved on the 
pedestal, on whom rest their two legs. Bloch, while des- 
cribing the Kosam Hara-Parvati relief, remarked, ‘ it is 
instructive to compare the stiff and conventional manner of 
treatment in this older image with the suggestive posture of 
the divine couple in the later statues’.' This is the 
suggestive pose mentioned by Bloch, and the greater fre- 
quency of such sculptures in Eastern India is undoubtedly 
associated with the prevalence of Saktism in the region. 
The Tantric worshippers of Tripurasundari, another name 
of Uma or Parvati, are required to meditate on the Devi as 
seated on the lap of Siva in the Mahapadmavana (Saundarya- 
lahari, vv. 40 ff.), and these images were used by them as aids 
for the correct performance of the dhyanayoga. One relief 
fron. Khiching, reproduced here, illustrates the theme in a 
very characteristic manner. The two-armed ithyphallic god 
is seated in the sukhdsana pose clasping with his left hand 
the Devi seated on his left thigh; his right hand holds a 
trident ; in the centre of the marked-off pedestal below sits 
four-armed Ganega, and a bull couchant and a stylised lion 
are shown on either side of Ganega. This sculpture seems 


1 T. Bloch. Supplementary Catalogue of the Archaeological Collection of 
the Indian Museum, pp. 86-7. 
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to show the attempt of a mediaeval exponent of Orissan 
folk-art to portray an orthodox hieratic motif in his own — 
way; the stylised lion mount of the Devi should be parti- 
cularly noted in this connection (PI. XXXIX, Fig. 2). In 
this Khiching relief, Ganapati (according to one set of 
Puranic tales the favourite son of Siva and Uma) is shown 
accompanying his parents, but he is not shown by their 
side, appearing only as an ‘ accessory ’’ on the pedestal. 
The Soma-Skandamirtis of Siva, on the other hand, mainly 
in bronze, depict the figures of Siva and Uma seated side by 
side usually on separate pedestals, with the child Skanda 
shown either standing, or more frequently dancing, between 
his parents. These bronzes are typically south Indian (no 
north Indian bronze or stone figure of this type is known), 
and portray in a characteristic manner the great loving ado- 
ration for child Subrahmanya (known in Tamil as Murugan) 
and his parents which the southerners cherished, and still 
cherish. 

The etymology of the name ‘ Daksinamirti ’ has been 
explained by Rao on the basis of some texts in this manner : 
‘because Siva was seated facing south when he taught the 
sages yoga and jfidna he came to be known as Daksina- 
mirti ’.* But, as he has himself pointed out, ‘ Daksina- 
miurti is viewed in four different aspects, namely as a teacher 
of yoga, of nana, of vind, and as also an expounder of other 
gastras ’ (this is Vyakhyana-Daksinamirti). I have already 
suggested that on this consideration, the dancing images of 
this god may be grouped under this head, for as ‘ the king 
of the dancers ’ (Nataraja) he was the greatest exponent of 
the science and art of dancing. The Yoga-, Jiiana- and 
Vyakhyana-Daksinamirtis of Siva are mostly south Indian 
in character, and Rao’s attempt at explaining two of the 
Pargvadevatas in a niche of the Dagavatara temple at 
Deogarh (Jhansi District, Uttar Pradesh) as Jfana- and 
Yoga-Daksinamirtis of Siva has been proved to be wrong, 
the figures really standing for Nara and Narayana, the two 


1 Rao, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 278. 
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Avataras of Visnu (cf. supra, p. 254, f.n. 4). Such images from 
different regions of the south illustrated by Rao are mostly 
hieratic with little artistic merit of their own; but three 
such images from: Tiruvorriyur and Visnu-Kafici (Conjee- 
varam) illustrated by Rao (Vol. II, Pls. LXXVI-LXXVIII) 
have a character of their own. In one of the Visnu-Kafict 
sculptures the god’s bent left leg kept in position by a yoga- 
‘patta rests on his right thigh, his back right hand holds an 
aksamala (aksabalayas are also on his arms as ornaments) and 
the front left hand is in the vitarkamudra; the god is sitting 
under a banyan tree on a raised seat, below which are two 
deer ; sages cluster round the god listening to his preaching 
of the dharma or yoga. The front right hand of the four- 
armed god from Tiruvorriyur is in the vitarkamudra, and 
the legs are locked in the padmdsana pose. These compo- 
sitions not only remind one of the Buddhist composition of 
the Master’s Enlightenment and First Sermon, but also 
proves that the author of the Bhagavatapurana must have. 
had some such Sivaite reliefs in his mind when he described 
the visit of the gods to Siva seated in his mountain abode 
Kailasa.* A terracotta plaque of the late Gupta period 
found among the ruins of an ancient Siva temple at 
Ahicchatra (Bareilly Dist., U.P.) appears to depict the 
reposeful ascetic form of Siva as Jiiana-Daksinamirti. The 
four-armed god seated in the ardhaparyanka pose holds a 
rosary in the back right hand and a vase with foliage in the 
left; the lower right hand (broken) seems to have been either 
in the jfana or vyakhyana pose (if it was in the latter, the 
figure should be called Vyakhyana-Daksinamirti), the front 
left hand resting on the thigh. There are two figures on the 
left of the god, one male, and the other female with its hands 
in the namaskara mudra; the female figure may stand for 
Parvati who, according to the Kumdarasambhava story, 
waited upon Siva while he was performing austerities in his 


1 Bhagavatapurana, IV. 6, 33-9: Dadrsuh Sivamastnam tyaktamarsa- 
mivantakam | Sanandanadyairmahasiddhaih Santaih samsantavigraham)............... 
Be Nach genet Rena ausnaton Krtvorau daksine savyam padapadmafica januni! Bahum 
prakosthe aksamalamasinam tarkamudrayd|| 
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hermitage before his marriage with her. The male figure 
may represent one of the Sivagauas, with its right hand 
raised in the praising pose (Pl. VII, Fig. 3; this 
plaque was first noticed by V. S. Agrawala in Ancient 
India, No. IV, 1947-48, pp. 169-70, Fig. 3). Pl. XXXV, 
Fig. 2, is a fime sculpture from Orissa (Puri), which 
depicts the four-armed god Siva as playing on a 
vma (it is broken, traces only are visible); the four- 
armed ithyphallic (?) god is gracefully seated in the 
crdhaparyanka pose on a raised seat, holding the musical in- 
strument in his front two hands ; the bull Nandi listens to its 
master in rapt attention, with its head raised towards him. 
Rao illustrates this type by two bronzes, one from 
Vadarangam, and the other from the Madras Museum collec- 
tion ; in both these sculptures the god is shown in a standing 
pose (op. cit., Vol. II, Pls. LXXIX and LXXX). 

The Nrtyamirtis of Siva were well prevalent in 
all parts of India, but it had many well-marked varieties in 
Southern India. Out of the latter was developed there an 
outstanding type, the bronze Nataraja Siva, a sublime crea- 
tion in the domain of universal art. The Ellora and 
Chidambaram temples, as well as many other Saiva shrines 
of the south contain figures of Siva shown in various dance 
poses, some of which have been mentioned above.” Rao 
says, ‘In all Siva temples of importance a separate place 
~ is allotted to Nataraja, which is known as the Natana Sabha 
or simply as Sabha. The most important of these Sabhas 
is that at Chidambaram’ ([bid., p. 229). The Nadanta 
dance mode of Siva Nataraja shows him with his right leg 
firmly planted on the back of the wriggling Miyalaka 
(Apsmarapuriisa, the evil personified), his left leg raised 
high up in a slant, his front left hand in the dola- or gaja-hasta 
pose pointing to the raised foot, the front right hand in the 


4 Some of them kave been described and illustrated by Rao (op. cit., 
Vol. IT, pp. 258 ff. and Pls. LXI-UXX). 108 kinds of dances carved on either 
side of a gopura in the Chidambaram temple of Nataraja correspond to a great 
extent with the 108 dance-modes as described by Bharata in his Ndtyaéastra. 
Manomohan Ghosh has brought out an authoritative English translation of this 
work with an introduction and some notes (Asiatic Society, Calcutta, 1952), 
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abhaya pose, the back right and left hands carrying a kettle- 
drum and a ball of fire respectively ; the whole composition 
is placed on a well-decorated pedestal where the ends of the 
circular or elliptical prabha (tiruvasi in Tamil) meet. The 
Tamil text called Unmai-vilakkam explains the sym- 
bolism underlying this cosmic dance of the great god in 
this manner: “‘ Creation arises from the drum: protection 
proceeds from the hand of hope (the abhaya pose in the 
front right one) : from fire proceeds destruction : the foot held 
aloft gives mukti’’.’ Thus, in a way it practically 
embraces all the five-fold activities of the Lord, (paficakrtyas 
mentioned above), the tiruvasi round him symbolising the 
act of obscuration (tirobhdva). The French savant Romain 
Rolland describes it as an example of supreme synthesis. 
‘‘ All is harmonised. All the forces of life are grouped like 
a forest, whose thousand waving arms are led by Nataraja, 
the master of dance. Everything has its place, every being 
has its function, and all take part in the divine concert, 
their different voices, and their very dissonances creating, in 
the phrase of Heraclitus, a most beautiful harmony ’’.’ 

Five varieties of dancing images of Siva, all in stone, 
are illustrated here. With one exception, they hail from 
the south. Pl. XXXIV, Fig. 4, follows in general outline 
the bronze Nataraja type; it is a stone sculpture and has 
some additional details. Four figurines are carved on the 
pedestal, among whom an emaciated goddess (Camundi) and 
Ganapati can be recognised; a miniature figure of the eight- 
armed dancing goddess can be seen in the right side of the 
god balanced by another such figure of a male deity in the 
left; there are faint traces of flying and other figurines on 
the upper part of the prabha. As the material is stone, the 
raised leg is made to rest on a slender stone projection, for 
its safety. The ecstasy of the divine dancer has been very 
beautifully portrayed by the Chola artist of Gangaikonda- 


1 A. K. Coomaraswamy has quoted this passage in his Dance of Siva 
(p. 87), where he explains the sublime ideology underlying this noble art creat on. 

2 folland’s deep appreciation of this sublime art motif was noticed by 
me in Introducing India, Part I (Asiatic Society), p. 20, 
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cholapuram. The eight-armed Siva dancing in a different ~ 
mode which is called Katisama by Rao on the authority of 
Bharata’s Natyasastra is reproduced in Pl. XXXVII, Fig. 1. 
The relief hails from Ellora, and depicts in a characteristic 
manner the sublime concentration of the deity even while 
engaged in the rhythmic movement of dance ; watchful figures 
clustering round him in awe-struck wonder heighten the 
whole effect of the composition. A comparison of this 
figure with the sixteen-armed Nrtyamirti of the god hailing 
from Badami, Cave No: 1 (Pl. XXXVI, Fig. 2), emphasises 
the following traits of the latter. The divine body in the 
atibhanga pose of a peculiar dance-mode described by Rao 
as Catura bears the stamp of extreme exaggeration in the 
_ matter of its numerous arms flung on all sides, the hands 
holding different weapons or objects, or showing different 
poses; but the facial expression never loses its serenity of 
deep concentration. Only three attendants are shown on 
the lower part of the relief (the upper part is broken), the 
bull Nandi standing calmly on the left, the right side being 
occupied by standing Ganega and a seated figure playing on 
two drums; the numerous attendants in the Ellora figure 
mentioned above are to some extent counterbalanced in this 
relief by the display of the gyrating arms. It should be 
noted here that in both these reliefs, there is no wriggling 
Apasmarapurusa beneath the legs of the god. Compared 
with these two sublime art-creations of the 6th and the 8th 
centuries A.D. (the Badami figure is of the 6th, while the 
Ellora one is of the 8th century A.D.), the Nrtyamirti of 
Siva reproduced in Pl. XXXVII, Fig, 2, shows elaborate 
ornamentation; there are. many accessory figures on the 
lower part of the composition. The ten*armed god, almost 
fully shown in the round, dances on the prostrate figure of 
the Apasmarapurusa with a six-armed deity playing on 
musical instruments on the extreme left, and Parvati and 
her attendants watching the dance from the extreme right ; 
miniature figures of dancing Ganega and the emaciated 
goddess can be recognised on the right and the left. The 
ends of the extremely ornate trefoil torana with a small 
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canopy in the middle hanging from the grinning kirttimukha 
over the head of the central deity come out of the open- 
mouthed makaras on either side; there are delicately carved 
miniature shrines above these makaras containing seated 
deities, and dancing kicakas singing and playing on musical 
instruments inside ornamental scroll beneath the whole com- 
position. It should be noted that this Siva Nataraja is the 
central piece of a big rectangular relief having on its either 
side the ornate figures of Brahma and Visnu. The sculp- 
ture hails from Hampi (it is now in the National Museum, 
Delhi) and stands in a way at the threshold of the later 
highly ornamental schools of carving. There is no doubt 
that the severe and sublime grandeur of the other three south 
Indian stone reliefs, just discussed, are absent in this sculp- 
ture, but the extreme delicacy and gracefulness of its 
carving cannot but evoke our great admiration for the 
artistic skill of the sculptor. The early mediaeval artists 
of Bengal, on the other hand, evolved a very strikingly 
original type of Siva Nataraja. It shows the ten-armed god 
dancing on the back of the bull Nandi who looks at his lord 
with his head turned upwards (devaviksanatatparah) and 
has one each of his front and hind legs raised as if he him- 
self is also engaged in the very act of dancing; the two 
consorts of Siva, Parvati and Ganga, stand gracefully on 
their respective mounts (a lion and a makara) on the right 
and left, miniature figures of Devas, Nagas and Ganas 
appear on the prabhavali and the pithika, in the role of the 
adoring onlookers of the divine dance. This description is 
based on the Nataraja found at Sankarbandha (Munsiganj, 
Dacca) and now in the Dacca Museum. It is one of the 
finest sculptures of Eastern India and seems to follow to 
some extent the description of Natarfja given in chapter 259 
of the Matsyapurana (Pl. XXXVII, Fig. 3).’ 

The Ardhanariévara and Haryardha images of Siva 
fall also under the category of those that do not illustrate any 


1 For a very inferior copy of this image-type, see A.S.LA.R., 1930-34. 
Pl. Cl, Fig. c.; it is a stone sculpture of the 11th-12th century A.D, found at 
Govindapur in the district of Twenty-four Perganas. West Bengal. 
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particular mythology and belong to the sawmya aspect of the — 
god. But at the same time they characterise the idea of 
cult syncretism in a very interesting manner. This aspect 
of these forms of Siva will be treated in section IT of the | 
next Chapter (XII) of this book, where a few mediaeval 
reliefs illustrating them will be reproduced and described. 
It will be of interest in this connection to study one of the 
most well-known and oft-reproduced sculptures of Hlephanta 
(Bombay) and ascertain its real nature. This early mediae- 
val relief of gigantic proportions carved with exquisite 
artistic skill on the surface of the back wall of the cave facing 
its entrance door was usually described as Trimurti by 
earlier scholars. It shows a bust containing three faces, the 
central and right faces being placid in form, the left one 
being of a terrific character. The first two were tacitly 
assumed by previous scholars to stand for Visnu and Brahma, 
while the last for Rudra-Siva; the composite icon  illus- 
trated, according to this view, the idea underlying the 
Brahmanical Triad. But this interpretation was rightly 
challenged by Gopinath Rao who suggested that it represent- 
ed really an aspect of the god Siva himself. But his 
description of it as Mahesamiirti of Siva is not also quite 
correct (op. cit., Vol. II, pp. 382-85, Pl. CXVII). Stella 
Kramrisch appears to have accepted Rao’s identification, 
though she described it as ‘ the Mahadeva of Elephanta 
Island with Dvarapalas ’; the central, right and left faces 
were named by her as Tatpurusa, Vamadeva and Aghora 
respectively (Ancient India, No. II, 1946, pp. 4-8, Pls. 
I-VII). But none of these scholars appears to have under- 
stood the real nature of the face on the right, which is 
undoubtedly feminine in character. A careful study of the 
reproduction given in this book (Pl. XL, Fig. 1) will con- 
vince any one that the demure and downcast eyes with the 
finely drawn brows, the distinct pout of the lower lip, the 
receding chin, the jewelled curls tastefully arranged on the 
forehead and other features not only differentiate it from 
the other two faces, but also characterise it as the face of a 
female figure. This suggestion is further substantiated by 
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a sculpture of about the same age hailing from Padhvli 
(Madhya Bharat, now in the Gwalior Museum) which is 
also’ reproduced here (Pl. XXXIX, Fig. 3). It also 
represents a three-faced bust, the placid central face and the 
terrific right face being masculine in character, the face on 
the left being feminine (the order of the arrangement of 
the faces in this relief is thus a little different from that of 
the Elephanta sculpture). The female face on the left is 
characterised by the peculiar hair-arrangement on its head, 
the tiny lotuses on the lower part of its coiffure, the parti- 
cular ear-rings, the mirror in the hand associated with this 
face and other features. Thus, some at least of these three- 
- faced sculptures of the early mediaeval times (another such 
relief from Madhya Bharat is also in the collection of the same 
Museum) really represent a composite form of Siva where his 
two aspects, saumya and ghora, are combined with his Sakti 
Uma. Reference has already been made to the Mahabharata 
passage emphasising his two tanus (forms), siva and ghora, 
and ancient and mediaeval poets like Kalidasa and others 
never failed to refer to the primaeval divine parents of the uni- 
verse in one breath (jagatah pitarau...Parvati-Paramesvarau, 
Raghuvamsa, 1. 1). This idea about the composite aspect 
of Siva seems to have spread beyond India in fairly early 
times, for at least one of the painted wooden panels found 
ut Dandan-uiliq in Khotan represents the three-faced Siva 
seated on his bull mount (here two bulls), the central being 
placid, the proper right one feminine, and the proper left 
terrific.' It should be noted that the so-called Trimirti 
which seems to have been the central image of the cave- 
shrine at Elephanta is flanked on the proper right and proper 
left by the figures of Ardhanarigvara and Gangadhara aspects 
of the god. | 

It is time now to notice briefly a few Saiva composite 
reliefs of the mediaeval period, which illustrate in a way 

1 Stein, Ancient Khotan, Vol. I, p. 279, and Vol. II, Pl. LX; Steia 
describes the two side faces in this way: ‘ Right Proper, three quarter to right, 
effeminate, white, black hair, simple jewelled diadem. Left Proper, grotesque 


head, ferocious, dark flesh, eyeballs while, eyebrows thick and black, large mouth 
’ 


open ’, 
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some tenets of the Agamanta Saivas and the Suddha Saivas. 
A brief reference to the tenets has already been made in the 
earlier part of this chapter, a fairly elaborate account of 
which has been given by Gopinath Rao (op cit., Wich hecakebe 
pp. 361-70). Two such reliefs only can be noticed here for 
exigencies of space, one hailing from the extreme east of 
India, the other from the extreme west. Pl. XL, Fig. 3, de- 
picts a ten-armed and five-faced figure (three of the faces are 
distinct in the reproduction) of Sadasivamirti of Siva seated 
in padiasana on a double-petalled lotus on a tiered paficaratha 
pedestal; the front right and left hands show poses not 
clearly recognisable, while the additional ones are shown 
holding either Saiva emblems or weapons (one of the right 
hands is in the varadamudra with a lotus mark on the palm) ; 
the miniature figures of one male and one female attendant 
are shown seated on either side of the god, and it is curious 
that the forepart of an elephant and two lions in profile are 
carved on three frontal facets of the top tier of the pedestal 
(the image is in the Rajshahi Museum). The five faces 
primarily represent the five aspects of Siva, which are 
Sadyojata, Vamadeva, Aghora, Tatpurusa and Téana, which 
in their turn are associated with five different Sadasivatattvas 
or Sadakhyas known as Sivasadiikhya, Amiarttasadakhya, 
Marttasadakhya, Kartrsadakhya and Karmasadakhya. The 
esoterism of the Sadasivatattva, to symbolise which these 
icons were made, is not clearly understandable from the 
images themselves, but their Agamic description is partly 
followed in these sculptures. The Sena kings of Bengal, 
whose ancestors hailed from the south (Karnaita country), were 
devout worshippers of this aspect of the god, and they used 
the figure of their chosen deity as their seal-device. The 
several Sadagiva images of Southern India, which have been 
illustrated by. Rao, are not very different from this 12th 
century A.D. relief illustrated here." The other relief 


» Rao, op. cit., Vol. UU, Pls. CX, 1 and 92 CX¥V- The ‘brick in 
mortar’ Mahasadidivamurti from Vaithisvarankoyil (Tanjore District), illustrated 
by him in Pl. CXIV, Fig. 2, is a curious 25-headed and 50-armed figure seated in 
ardhaparyanka pose; the heads aro arranged in 5 rows or tiers of 9, 7, 5, 8 and 1 
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which wag accidentally recovered some years ago in course 
of foundation excavations at Parel, a suburb of Bombay, has 
still remained an iconographic enigma. The curious com- 
position shows a conglomeration of figures virtually in three 
rows, one vertical, and two other partly horizontal and 
partly parallel rows of 6 emanatory figures, all primarily 
and secondarily emanating from the full-length standing 
figure in the centre of the lower half of the relief. All the 
figures are two-armed, except the topmost one which seems 
to have four or more arms. The objects in most of their 
hands are indistinct, though the right hands of almost all of 
them are shown in the abhayamudra. The elaborate jata- 
bharas on the head of all, and their general features appear 
to characterise the relief as Saiva, and they may individually 
stand for the Mantresvaras. or the ‘lords of the Sativa 


each. The Sadasiva and Mahasadasivamirtis of Siva are supposed to illustrate 
in an esoteric manner ‘the whole philosophy of the Suddha-Saiva School of 
Saivism ’. The Saivasiddhantins speak of 3 tattvas, Siva, Sadasiva and Mahesa, 
representing the niskala (‘ subtle’, ‘ formless’), sakala-niskala (sthila-siksma or 
‘having body or form and at the same time formless’) and sakalé (sthila, 
‘embodied ’, ‘ concrete’) of the god. In the very beginning of pure creation 
(suddhasrstt), five Saktis emanate from the, niskal@ aspect of the god in ‘a chain 
of succession ’; from Siva emerges Paradakti (Santyatitasakti), from this Adiéakti 
(Santigakti), from it Icchaéakti (Vidyadésakti), from the preceding one Jfana- 
sakti (Pratisthasakti) and from the last Kriyaésakti (Nivrttisakti). From these 
five Saktis evolve in order five tattvus or Sadakhyas, viz., the first Sadasivatattva 
or Sivasadakhya, the second Sadagivatattva or Amirttasidakhya, the third Sada- 
givatattva or the Murttasidakhya, the fourth Sadasivatattva, the Kartrsadakhya 
and the fifth Sadagivatattva, the Karmasadakhya. These five Sadakhyas corres- 
pond in a manner to the five divine forms or aspects known as Vamadeva, 
Tatpurusa, Aghora, Sadyojata and Isdna which are also collectively known as 
Paficabrahmas (Iéanidayah). The 28 Saiva Agamas (Kamikdgama and others) are 
said to have been proclaimed in four groups of five and one group of eight from 
these ‘ faces’ of the god (Sadyojata, Vamadeva and others typify ‘the ‘ five ’ faces *, 
or really ‘four’ for the ‘I4ana face’ is invisible, of a Caturmukha Sivalinga). 
From the fifth or Karmasadakhya is evolved the Mahegamiirti of Siva, which is 
the fountain—head of all the various Lilamiirtis of the god. The latter have been 
enumerated by. Rao as 25, and contain the names of most of the ugra and saumya 
types of Saiva images (Rao, op, cit., Vol. IT, pp. 361-70). 

Reference may be made in this connection to Haridas Mitra’s elaborate 
article on ‘ Sadagiva Worship in Bengal ’ (J.R.A.S.B., N.S., Vol. XXIX, 1933, 


pp. 171-254, pls. 18-18), 
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Mantra-formulae ’ described in the Saiva Agamas (Pl. XLI, 
Figt 17 | 
Reference may now be made to the representation of 
Lakuliga, the 28th incarnation of Siva according to some of 
‘the Puranas, who was the systematiser or organiser of the 
Pagupata doctrine. The figures of Lakulisa of the mediae- 
val period are very common in Western and Eastern India. 
One of his earliest representations was recognised by D. R. 
Bhandarkar in the inscribed pilaster found at Mathura, in 
the lower part of which is carved a two-armed and three-eyed 
standing figure, with a club in his right hand and an indis- 
tinct object (probably a kapala) in the left, and the sex mark 
shown beneath the diaphanous drapery. The inscription is 
of the time of Chandragupta IJ, and furnishes us with proofs 
about the authenticity of Lakulisa tradition and his approxi- 
mate date (c. 2nd century A.D.).* Two mediaeval reliefs 
of Lakuliga are illustrated here, both hailing from Orissa ; 
they belong to the early mediaeval period (9th-10th century 
A.D.), the first one being earlier of the two. Pl. XL, 
Fig. 4, reproduces a two-armed ithyphallic Lakuliga (now — 
in the collection of the Asutosh Museum) seated under a 
miniature trefoil arch in vaddhapadmasana on a double- 
petalled lotus seat; his right arm is broken, his left hand 
holds a stout club resting against his left shoulder. The 
two miniature slightly pot-bellied figures seated by his side 
may stand for two of his four direct disciples. The other 
figure (Pl. XXXIX, Fig. 1) is the central piece of the 


1 The five formulas or Mantras are mentioned in the Taittiriya Aranyaka 


(X, 48-7) and in the Mahanarayaniyo Upanisad, 17. These are also associated by 
the commentator with the five aspects (Sadyojata, Vamadeva and others) of Siva. 
If the Parel relief is explained thus, five only of the emanating figures may be 
connected with these five forms, the main figure then may represent Siva 
Mantreévara, and the remaining one on the top may represent Mahegvara aspect 
of the god. But this is only a tentative suggestion made on the basis of the 
characterisation of Pati, i.e., Siva as given in some Saiva Agamas (R. G. Bhandarkar, 
op. cit., p. 124). 

2 Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XXI, p. 8. The pilaster with the figure of 
Lakuliga is published in A.S.J.A.R., 1930-34, Pl. CXX (c). The present writer 
has attempted to prove that Lakulisa (Ist half of the 2nd century A.D.) was 
really the systematiser, not the real founder, of the Pasupata cult; of. Proceedings 
of the Jaipur Session of the Indian History Congress, pp. 32 ff, 
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Lakuliga niche in the Somegvara temple at Mukhalingam. 
The four-armed ithyphallic god is shown seated in a similar 
pose on a double-petalled lotus poised on its stick-like stalk, 
on either side of which are shown four bearded sages as if 
engaged in dispute (these four may stand for the four imme- 
diate disciples of Lakuliga, Kugika, Mitra, Garga and 
Kaurusya). His two front hands are shown in the dharma- 
cakra mudra, while the back right and left hands hold a 
rosary and a trident; the club, his special cognisance (he is 
also known as Lakutapaniga, i.e., ‘ the lord with a club in 
his hand ’), is shown encircled by his left front arm. These 
two sculptures are representative of the eastern type of 
Lakulisa figures, some of which are reminiscent in a way 
of the Buddha figure in the relief composition depicting the 
‘Great Miracle of Sravasti’ (cf. my observations on the 
Sisiregvara temple relief of Lakulisa, supra, p. 6). It may 
_be noted here that the cult of Siva-Lakuliga was well pre- 
valent in Orissa and Bengal (one of the early mediaeval 
temples in the Begunia group contain a tiny figure of 
Lakuliga), and in Western India where Lakuliga flourished. 
It will now be necessary to take into account a few of 
the Saiva reliefs of the ugra variety, belonging to the mediae- 
val period which do not illustrate any particular story. One 
of the finest Bhairava figures hailing from Khiching and 
belonging to the early mediaeval period shows the many- 
armed deity standing in a dribhanga pose on a double- 
petalled lotus attended on either side by a male and a female 
attendant standing gracefully. The divine face with its 
staring eyes and open mouth showing fangs is moustached 
and bearded, and the head is adorned with well-arranged 
rows of jatés.. Most of the hands are broken, but two of 
the emblems held by them, a kettle-drum and a trident, are 
clearly recognisable; the body of the god is tastefully 
decorated with a few ornaments, and the general treatment 
of the sculpture appears to show that the artist in a very 
skilful way wanted to emphasise the innate pacific character 
of this terrific aspect of the god (Pl. XXXV, Fig. 3). If 
we compare this graceful creation of the Orissan artist with 
61--1854 B. 
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the many-armed Bhairava in the Asutosh Museum of the 
late mediaeval period, reproduced in the same plate (Fig. 4), 
hailing from North Bengal, we cannot but realise the great 
ideological difference in representing the same concept by 
two different artists of Eastern India. The face of the dire 
god is unfortunately damaged, but the many weapons of 
destruction held by some of his far-flung arms, the séla held 
by his front right hand piercing the breast of the supine 
figure on which he stands in the alidha pose, the miniature 
figures of the two uncouth attendants, one a plump and pot- 
bellied male and the other a lean and emaciated female, in 
swiftly moving atibhanga pose on either side, the long 
garland made up of skull and bone, etc.,—all these features 
help. to create an atmosphere of unmitigated terror. With 
these two sculptures may be studied the four-armed figure 
of Batuka Bhairava accompanied by a dog reproduced in 
figure 1 of the same plate. The youthful god wearing a 
skull-garland and a skull-girdle advances to left with his 
dog licking at the severed head held by his front right hand, 
his three other hands holding a sword, a bell and a trident. 
Though the artist’s attempt to emphasise the terrific aspect 
of the god seems to be a bit half-hearted here, yet this very 
late sculpture hailing from Banaras has got a character of 
its own. 

Many are the image types of Siva bearing such names 
as Aghora, Raudra-Pasupata, Virabhadra, Virtpaksa, etc., 
which belong to this group, as their names indicate their 
terrific nature ; not all of them, however, are fearful in out- 
ward appearance. Those Virabhadra reliefs which are shown 
as guardians of the Divine Mothers (Sapta Matrkas) are 
usually placid in character. One such very well-carved image, 
reproduced here (Pl. XXV, Fig. 2), hails from Puri (itis one 
of the image groups, the Matrkis and their guardians, 
Virabhadra and Ganega, placed on the bank of the 
Markandeya tank there). The ithyphallic four-armed god 
is seated in lalitaksepa pose with his mount beneath the seat ; 
his left hands are broken, the front right hand appears to 
handle the stump of a vind, the greater part of which is 
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broken, but the other end of which seems to be present near 
his left shoulder. If it were a vind, then the fearful guardian 
of the Mothers is shown here in the aspect of the Vinadhara- 
Daksinamurti of Siva (this relief is also noted earlier in 
connection with the Vinadhara-Daksinamirti of the god). 
Kankaélamirti reliefs of Siva mostly hail from south India 
and they have been elaborately described by Gopinath Rao 
in his book.* Notice here need be taken only of one of the 
placid image types which is secondarily associated with this 
dire aspect of the god. It may be noted here that a story 
seems to underlie it, but the mythological association is not 
very pronounced. This is the Bhiksaitanamarti, assuming 
which form the god begged for food and received it from his 
consort on one occasion. One such relief, reproduced here 
(Pl. XXXII, Fig. 2), belongs to the Brhadisvara temple, 
Tanjore, and is one of the best examples of Chola art. 
The four-armed youthful god stands nude in graceful 
abhanga pose in the central niche, holding a skull-cup (the 
begging bowl) in his front left hand, with a staff held by the 
back left shown stretched across his shoulders; the objects 
held by the two right hands are not distinct ; the deer (mrga) 
frisks upward in his right, and a dwarf (a Gana) is shown 
half-length carrying a bow! over his head. In the side niche 
on the right Parvati is shown advancing to offer food to her 
lord, while an assemblage of dwarfish Ganas appears on the 
other side. The big jatdbhira on the head, and the bell tied to 
his right leg should be specially noted here, the latter trait em- 
phasising in a way the belief that the god was outside the pale 
of orthodox Vedism.* This fine sculpture seems to be a 
combination of Kankala- and Bhiksatana-miirtis of Siva, for 
the staff (kankdladanda) laid across the shoulders is a 


1 For a detailed account of Kankalamarti, cf. Rao, op. cit., pp. 295-305, 
Pls. LXXXU-LXXXV. For the various types of Bhairavamirti and Virabhadra- 
miurti which cannot be discussed here for want of space, cf. Rao, Ibid., pp. 177-78 
and plates. Other ghora types of Saiva icons, illustrating some story have been 
discussed by Rao in the same section (pp. 188-202). 

2 Tt was still recently tho custom in some parts of Southern India to 
enforce the untouchables (the Pariyas or the Paficamas) to sound a bell (sometimes 
the bells were ticd to their legs) in order to announce their approach near agraharas 


inhabited by the Hindus of the four upper castes, 
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characteristic feature of the former. Rao says that this staff, 
which had the bones of Brahma and Visvaksena killed by 
Siva tied round its top and for which sin of Brahmahatya 
(Brahmanicide, Visvaksena the gate-keeper of Visnu was 
also a Brahman) he had to undertake expiatory wandering 
begging his food, is not to be shown in his Bhiksatana aspect 
(op. cit., Vol. II, p. 806). He has rightly noted that these 
images of Siva are only to be found in the south of India. 
But the clay images of Annapurna worshipped in Bengal 
in the month of Caitra (March-April) show in their composi- 
tion the goddess ladling out food to the nude god begging 
it from his consort. 

It will not be possible for exigencies of space to study fully 
the many sawmya and ugra types of Saiva images illustrat- 
ing particular myths. <A few representative reliefs of this 
character belonging to these groups will now be briefly noted 
here. Two of the commonest Anugrahamirtis of Siva, 
mostly hailing from south India are the Ravananugramirti 
and Candesanugrahamurti. The former is more common 
in the south of India, though north Indian copies of it are 
not absolutely unknown ; the latter, however, is typically 
south Indian mostly hailing from the Chola _ region. 
Plate XXXVI, Fig. 1, shows the oft-reproduced. Kailasa 
(Ellora) panel which depicts the demon king of Lanka 
making his supreme effort to-raise the Kailasa mountain with 
Siva, Uma and their attendants on it. Inspite of the great 
damage which the relief has suffered, it displays in a remark- 
able manner the great artistic skill of the sculptor in giving 
so noble and magnificent a shape to the grotesque mytho- 
logical theme. Rene Grousset observes, ‘ Contrasted with 
the subterranean violence of the Titan is the serenity of the 
god, who, with the touch of his toe, steadies the mountain 
and crushes the disturber ’. Comparing this Hllora sculp- 
ture with Michael Angelo’s ‘ last Judgment’ at the Vatican, 
he remarks, ‘ In both scenes, so different in so many ways, 
‘there are unforgettable visions of the cosmic power of the 
Hternal one ’ (The Sum of History, p. 128). In this Indian 
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relief, however, Siva is not presented as ‘a god of justice 
and of vengeance, crushing the disturber’, but as a 
bestower of his grace on the demon king by curbing his in- 
ordinate pride and presumption, and by putting him in his 
proper place. The Gangaikondacolapuram sculpture repro- 
duced here (Pl. XXXV, Vig. 5) beautifully illustrates the 
story of the Saiva devotee Vicaragarman who disturbed in 
his worship of the great god by no less a person than his 
father, Yajfiadatta, hit him severely without knowing his 
identity. Siva was immensely pleased by Vicaragarman’s 
unstinted and one-souled devotion, gave his devotee the name 
of Candesga and made him the chief of the host of his Ganas. 
The four-armed god accompanied by his consort is shown 
here putting a garland round the head of Candesa who is 
offering homage to his master. The loving care of the 
masterful god and the attitude of self-surrender of his 
ekantika bhakta are feelingly depicted with supreme skill 
by the unnamed Chola artist of the Ist quarter of the eleventh 
century A.D. | 

Mediaeval sculptures illustrating the theme of Siva’s 
marriage with Uma, usually described as Kalyanasundara- or 
Vaivahika-mirti, are found in several parts of India, one of 
the most outstanding examples of which being the Elephanta 
relief, a sublime product of Indian artistic genius. The 
one being reproduced here (PI. XXXVIII, Fig. 1) is another 
well-known relief of a little earlier date (c. 8th century A.D.) 
hailing from Ellora. Siva holding the hand of Parvati 
(panigrahana, an act obligatory in the Hindu marriage 
ceremony) occupies the centre of the composition with 
Brahma (the officiating priest) seated before the fire to his 
left, Indra (?) standing behind Brahma, Visnu (the giver 
of the bride) and Laksmi standing behind Parvati on the 
proper right corner ; in the two parallel rows above are shown 
hovering in the sky on their respective mounts the Dikpalas 
(Varuna on makara, Indra on an elephant, Agm on a ram, 
Yama on a buffalo, Vayu on a stag, [sana on a bull and 
Nirrti on a man can be recognised), the Vidyadhara couples, 
the Sadhyas, etc. The artist has chiselled out this crowded 
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composition with great feeling and grace, thus creating a 
noble example of the early mediaeval art of Deccan. The 
other relief, shown here (PI. XV, Fig. 2), represents the 
theme of Gangadharamirti of Siva in an interesting manner. 
The sculpture hails from the Gangaikondacolapuram temple ; 
Siva releases Ganga pent up in his matted locks by 
stretching a coil of his jatds with his back right hand, 
while caressing with his front right hand his principal 
consort Uma (the river goddess Ganga became his other 
wife), as if to pacify her jealousy for her co-wife (the expres- 
sion and attitude of Uma seem to emphasise this). 

Siva as the great destroyer has been depicted in many 
Indian art creations which illustrate the stories connected 
with his specific acts of destruction. Siva is said to have 
destroyed not only various demons like Gajasura (the 
‘elephant demon ’), Tripurasura (the ‘ demon of the three 
fortresses’), Andhakasura, Jalandhara and others, but 
punished also such gods, as Yama (the ‘ god of death ’) for 
his audacity in attempting to take away the life of the young 
sage Markandeya, a great Siva-bhakta, Kama (the ‘ god of 
love ’) for his attempts to arouse in his mind feelings of love 
for Uma (Parvati, the daughter of Himavat, whom he after- 
wards married), Narasimha for his destruction of Hiranya- 
kasipu, the Siva-bhakta Daitya king, etc. These Samhara- 
miurtis of the god are described in iconographic and other 
texts as Gajasurasamharamirti, Tripurantakamirti, Andha- 
kasuravadhamiirti, Jalandharavadhamirti, Kalarimirti, 
Kamadahana- or Kaméantaka-mirti, Sarabhesamirti, etc. 
Some of the finest mediaeval reliefs represent these motifs, 
and the much mutilated Ellora and Elephanta panels, depict- 
ing the Tripurantaka- and Andhakasuravadha-miirtis of Siva, 
reach sublime heights of sculptural art. It wul be possible 
here to illustrate only a few among them. The many-armed 
Gajasurasamharamirti, illustrated here (Pl. XXXIIT, Fig. 2), 
is one of a group of striking reliefs found in different parts 
of India, mostly from the south, and hails from Darasuram. 
It depicts the irate god engaged in a vigorous dance of fierce 
ecstasy on the elephant demon’s head after killing him who 
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had given so much trouble to the Rsis ; part of the hide of 
the Asura is spread aloft by the god using it as a sort of 
cover ; the Devi stands at the lower right corner as the only 
awe-struck spectator of the divine act of retribution. It may 
be incidentally suggested here that the mythology underlying 
Gajasurasamharamirti might have developed out of the 
epithet krttivasa, i.e., ‘(a god) who has the hide of an 
animal (elephant here, Siva also may use tiger-skin as_ his 
apparel) for his garment,’—one of the hundred such epithets 
given to Rudra in the Satarudriya. The Chola bronze in 
the Brhadigvara’ temple, Tanjore, reproduced here 
(Pl. XXX, Fig. 3) is a striking example of the 
Tripurantaka aspect of Siva, in which its association with 
the particular mythology is barely suggested by the artist 
with the help of the particular standing pose of the four- 
armed god. The pose is pratydlidha, one adopted by the 
archers, and the front two hands are in the attitude of 
shooting an arrow from the bow, though the weapons are 
not shown. The mythology tells us that Siva killed Tripura 
by these weapons, and the mediaeval artists were faithful 
to this tradition. The back hands carry his usual emblems, 
parasu and mrga (a tiny one), and the god’s left leg rests 
on a tiny malformed figure (probably the Apasmarapurusa). 
The faint smile shown lingering on the beautifully shaped 
face and the well-modelled grwee of the whole figure charac- 
terise the effortless ease with which the divine act of chastise- 
ment was being done by the god. The mythology in this 
case also seems to have had a Vedic basis. The Kalarimurti 
of Siva reproduced here (Pl. XXXIIT, Fig. 3) belongs to 
the same temple, Tanjore. It depicts in a characteristic 
manner the theme in three niches, the central one being 
much bigger than the two side ones. Here also the sculptor 
has used the method of bare suggestion, the actual punish- 
ment of the god of death being not shown (this is emphasised 
in some Ellora and other reliefs depicting the same theme). 
The niche in the left contains the figure of Yama (the same 
as Kala) rushing forward to take the life of Markandeya, 
while that in the right shows the young sage clinging in 
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great fear to the emblem of his god, which he was worship- 
ping at the time. The central niche depicts Siva engaged 
in ecstatic dance evidently after he has saved his Bhakta 
by severely punishing Kala for his audacity. The Gangai- 
kondacolapuram temple relief illustrating the Kamadahana 
aspect of the god (Pl. XXXIII, Fig. 1) also shows the same 
trait of the artist’s use of ‘ simple suggestiveness ’. Here 
also the theme is worked. out in three unequal niches. The 
left one contains the figures of Kamadeva who assures his 
wife Rati clinging to him in fear and wonder (her Jeft hand 
is in the vismayahasta pose) with his head inverted; the right 
one contains the figures of Parvati and her attendant 
diffdently approaching Siva with their hands in the 
anjalimudra. The god is shown in the central niche seated 
in the lalitaksepa pose (that he is not depicted in Yogasana 
suggests that he has been already disturbed in the act of his 
dhyanayoga) and is about to burn the god of love with a 
glance ; but the serene contemplative look on the face of the 
god seems to show that the sculptor has intended here to 
present the god just before he had burnt Kama to ashes by 
his angry look. It should be noted that in all the three 
sculptures just described, the individual Chola artists 
responsible for them have emphasised in a very skilful 
manner the central idea of pacifism underlying these destruc- 
tive aspects of the great god. ‘This cannot be said about 
the Darasuram temple relief which depicts the Sarabhega- 
miurti of Siva (Pl. XXXIV, Fig. 2). The curious chimaera- 
like figures of Siva as Sarabhega and Visnu as Narasimha 
are no doubt carved with great vigour, but the weird and 
grotesque theme lacks any grace and refinement. The reason 
is obvious, for the whole motif owes its origin to the feeling 
of unmitigated sectarian rivalry and_ bitterness. The 
sculptor faithfully carries out the behest of the rankly sectarian 
Saiva mythmaker, and thus has no scope for producing a 
noble specimen of art. The grotesqueness of the whole relief 
is only very partially relieved by the elegant carving of the 
tiny figures of the human admirers on the top and the pose 
of hapless abandon in which Narasimha is shown. 


Sakti 


The worship of the female principle can be traced in 
India, as in many other ancient countries of the world, to a 
very remote past. Many scholars have suggested that the 
cult of the Mother goddess existed in some form or other 
among the early Indus Valley people. Pottery images of the 
goddess have -been found in course of the excavations in 
the sites, and Mackay is of opinion that they ‘ were kept 
almost in every house in the ancient Indus cities, probably 
in a recess or on a bracket on the wall’. The early Indus 
Valley settlers appear also to have worshipped her in her 
aniconic form. Many ‘ ringstones ’ discovered in the sites 
can justifiably be described as cult objects symbolising the 
Mother aspect of the goddess, if they are studied along with 
the phailic objects found there, which symbolised the father 
aspect of the god also worshipped in the Indus Valley. 
Mention has already been made in a previous chapter of 
this book (supra, pp. 170-73) of the ornamental stone rings 
and discs of the Maurya and Sunga periods, the association 
of which with the cult of the Mother goddess can be suff- 
ciently demonstrated. These very ancient finds can profit- 
ably be compared with the cakras and yantras of more 
modern times, which were utilised by the Saktas in the 
ritualistic worship of the Great Mother. The nude female 
figures very often shown in these ornamental ‘ ringstones ’ 
and ‘ discs ’ are almost invariably associated with plants and 
vegetation (sometimes with men and animals), and_ their 
parallels can be found among both the Indus Valley remains 
and the remains of the Gupta period. On one oblong terra- 
cotta sealing found at Harappa appears a nude female figure 
upside down with legs wide apart and with a plant issuing 
from her womb; an early Gupta terracotta sealing shows a 
goddess with her legs in much the same position, but with a 
lotus issuing from her neck instead of from her womb 
(cf. supra, p. 167). This idea abont the association of the 


1 Early’ Indus Civilisations, 2nd edition, p, 54, 


F.34 
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vegetation with the goddess is very well worked out in her 
Sikambhari aspect (Markandeyapurana, Devimahatmya, 
91, 48-9). This association is still emphasised in the 
Navapatrika ceremony of the autumnal Durga worship in 
Bengal, which shows that the Devi was in a way the personi- 
fication of the vegetation spirit." She is the mother par 
excellence sustaining her children, the men and animals of 
the universe, with food produced from her body. The nuclei 
of some other concepts about the goddess can be traced to the 
prehistoric times (cf. supra, pp. 166-69), and the early 
stages of the cult of the Sakti seem to go back to this remote 
past. 

Early Vedic ritualism presents to us a different picture. 
More prominence is given here to male deities, and the 
goddesses occupy a comparatively subordinate position. But. 
the several female deities found there bring out in a striking 
manner the inner workings of the Vedic seers’ minds. The 
ancient Vedic Rsis assigned importance to such goddesses as 
Aditi, the Divine Mother, Usas, the goddess of dawn, Prthivi, 
the mother earth, and lastly Vac, the goddess of speech. 
Sarasvati, primarily a river goddess (it was on the banks of 
this river that the distinctive traits of Vedic culture were 
formulated), Ratri, the goddess personifying a star-lit night, 
Purandhi, [4 and Dhisana, collectively personifying such 
abstract attributes as abundance and nourishment, were also 
sung in some hymns of the Rgveda.. But in the subhme 
conception of Vac outlined in the Devi-siikta (R. V., X. 125), 
is to be found one of the greatest and at the same time 
simplest expositions of the concept of divine Energy or 
Sakti inherent in everything,—in gods, men and animals, 
nay in the universe itself. This hymn as well as the hymn 
associated with Ratri (R.V., X. 127) came to occupy a very 


1 The Navapatriké or ‘ wine plants’ are rambha (plantain tree), kacvi 
(Arum colocasia), haridr@ (turmeric plant), jayanti (barley), bel (wood-apple), dadima 
(pomegranate), avoka (Jonesia Asoka), mana and dhanya (paddy). The particular 
forms of the goddess presiding over the individual plantg are Brahmant, Kalika, 
Durga, Karttiki, Siva, Raktadantika, Sokarahitaé, Camundé and Lakgmi respec- 
tively; Puragcaryarnava, Pt. IIT (Benares edition, 1904), pp. 1034-35. These nine 
forms of the Devi again can be described as comprising a variety of the Navadurgas, 
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prominent position in the Sakta ritual of subsequent times. 
Thus, the developed Sakti worship of the epic and Puranic 
times was not a little indebted to these goddess concepts, the 
very idea underlying the word Sakti being based on the central 
theme of the Devi-stikta. But it is also true that such 
names as Ambika, Uma, Durga, Kali, etc., which came to 
designate, singly or collectively, the central figure of the 
Sakta cult, do not occur in the Rgveda. These names, how- 
ever are found in the later Vedic texts. Ambika appears 
first as Rudra’s sister in the Vajasaneyi Samhita (IIT. 57) and 
the Taittiriya Brahmana (I. 6. 10, 4-5), and then as his con- 
sort in the Taittiriya Aranyaka (X. 18). The goddess 1s 
invoked in the last-mentioned work as Durga Vairocaii, 
Katyayani and Kanyakumari (X. 1, 7). The Kena Upanisad 
(III. 25) refers to Uma Haimavati as the personified 
Brahmavidya (‘ the knowledge about the Brahman’). Kali 
and Karali are mentioned in the Mundaka Upanisad (I. 2, 4) 
as two of the seven tongues of Agni, the others being 
Manojava, Sulohita, Sudhimravarné, Sphulingini and 
Visvaruci. The number seven is to be noted; the number 
of the Divine Mothers is usually the same—the Sapta- 
Matrka. Such names of the Devi as Bhadrakali, Bhavani, 
Durga, etc., are found in the late Vedic works like the 
Saénkhyadyana and Hiranyakesin Grhyasitras, and in the 
Taittiriya Aranyaka. These data prove clearly that some 
features of the cult, existing in a nascent stage in earlier 
times, were gradually taking shape and form of a type well 
familiar in the subsequent period. 

The two Durgistotras in the Mahabharata (IV. 6 and 
VI. 23) and the Aryastava in its supplement (Harivamsa, 
III. 8) outline the various constituent elements underlying 
the principal cult picture of the developed Sakta cult. The 
concept of the composite goddess contained in its various 
elements such as her‘ mother’, ‘ daughter’, and ° sister ‘ 
aspects, her Vedic Aryan element (cf. her appellations Arya, 
Kaugiki, Katyayant, 7.e., ‘ the Aryan goddess *, ‘ the goddess 
of the Kugika and Katya sage clans ’), and last, but not 
the least, the various non-Aryan strands in her character. 
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The Aryastava says that ‘ she was well worshipped by the 
Savaras, Barbaras, and the Pulindas’ (Savarair-Barbarat- 
§caiva Pulindaigca supajita). She is also described in other 
contexts as Aparna (‘ not even covered with a leaf garment ’, 
i.e., ‘nude ’), Nagna-Savari (‘ the naked Savara woman ’) 
and Parna-Savari (‘ the leaf-clad Savara woman ’—this is 
the designation of a Vajrayana goddess). The Durgastotras 
also characterise the goddess as the great saviour who, being 
prayed to, delivers men from such terrors as captivity, wilder- 
ness, drowning, harassment by robbers, great forests, etc. 
It may be mentioned incidentally that the Mahayana Buddhist 
goddess Tara is conceived as saving her votaries from 
‘eight great terrors’ (astamahabhaya), among which those 
mentioned above are included (mediaeval images of ‘Tara 
from Southern and Eastern India are known in which these 
mahabhayas are illustrated in the prabhavali). The 
Mahabharata, thus, gives us a very interesting idea about 
the composite character of the cult and the cult icon. The 
Ramayana is, however, less indicative of the prevalence of 
Sakti worship in India, but the comparative paucity of any 
clear mention of the worship of the Devi here does not indi- 
cate anything about the existence of the cult during its period 
of composition.’ 

Some of the early authoritative Puranas, however, fully 
compensate the paucity of reference to the Sakta cult in the 
lesser epic. The Devimahatmya section of the Markandeya- 
purana contains the most representative and important of 
the Puranic characterisations of the cult picture. The various 
Devistutis there (Brahma-stuti, Sakradi-stuti, Narayani- 
stuti, etc.), reveal in a striking manner some of the multi- 
farious strands that contributed to the formation of the 
concept about the composite cult goddess. The last couplet 
of the Narayani-stuti (Ch. 91), which says that the goddess 


1 The original Ramayana does not mention the worship of the Devi by 
Rama when he was in some difficulty about killing Ravana. In the 106th sarga 
of the Yuddhakanda (canto VI) there, the sage Agastya advises Rama to recite the 
Adityabrdaya, a stava to propitiate the Sun God, and after reciting it thrice, the 
hero could kill the demon. It is only in the Bengali Ramayana by Krttivasa, 
that the worship of the Sun is replaced by the worship of Durga. 
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will as often incarnate herself and kill the enemies of the 
gods as the Danavas will cause obstacles and distress to 
them,’ distinctly reminds us of the ideology behind the 
divine incarnatién (Avatiravada) explained in the first few 
verses of the fourth chapter of the Bhagavadgita. The stutis 
again express in a characteristic manner the ideas about the 
divine power and energy centering round the Devi, that are 
so beautifully emphasised in“the two great hymns of the 
Rgveda, the Devistikta and the Ratrisikta. These verses 
of the Puranas again lay stress upon the various constituent 
elements that collectively make up the form of the great 
composite goddess, the central deity of the Sakti cult. The 
first part of the 82nd chapter of the Markandeyapuraina also 
shows in a characteristic manner how the great goddess came 
out from the accumulated fury not only of Visnu, Siva and 
Brahma, but also of many other gods of the Brahmanic 
pantheon, when the gods were defeated in the beginning by 
Mahisasura and his retinue (1-18; the last couplet reads : 
Tatah samastadevanam tejorasisamudbhavam 1 Tam vilokya 
mudam prapuramara Mahisarditah). 

The Mother aspect of the Devi is very clearly emphasised 
in the Jaganmataé or Jagadamba concept so well developed 
in the Puranic Durgastutis, and the Vedantins’ concept of 
Maya also forms a characteristic trait of the goddess as the 
Mahamaya, or ‘ Great Maya’ The Samkhya theory of 
Purusa and Prakrti is also idealised in the system of the 
Saktas in which Siva representing the former (Purusa) 
always remains passive, while the great Devi, endowed with 
dynamic activities, symbolises Prakrti. All these and many 
other abstract ideologies gradually came to be symbolised by 
the Devi, the supreme deity of the Saktas, who resides in 
the macrocosm as well as in the microcosm. The Saktas 
believe in the Kundalini Sakti, inherent but dormant in man, 
which has to be awakened through various yogic and other 
processes and raised by stages from Miualadhara, the lowest 
lying cakra in the human body to the highest of the cakras 


1 Ittham yada yada badha ddanavottha bhavigyati| Tada tadavatiryaham 
karigyamyarisamksayam|| 
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there, the Salasrira or the Ajficakra;’ this process of 
rousing the Kundalini Sakti and carrying it to the highest 
cognitive centre of the human body is known to the Saktas 
as Satcakrabheda, and presupposes the difficult and sustained 
efforts of a Tantric Sadhaka who, if successful in his efforts, 
is blessed with the beatific vision of the Devi, and attains 
salvation. It must be said, however, that this and other 
esoteric tenets of the Saktas took time to attain full develop- 
ment, and none of the extant Tantric texts that expounds 
these doctrines appear to go beyond the early mediaeval period. 

Faint traces of Tantricism, however, can be found in 
the texts and inscriptions of the Gupta period, if not earlier. 
The very word tantra occurs in an inscription of the first 
quarter of the fifth century A.D. found in the village of 
Gangdhar (Jhalwar, Madhya Bharat). In lines 22-3 of it, 
mention is made of the erection of ‘ the very terrible abode 
of the (Divine Mothers), filled full of Dakinis, . . . . who stir 
up the very oceans with the mighty wind rising from the 
Tantric rites of their religion.” Reference has already 
been made in Chapter VI of this book to the significance of 
the word mandalakrama occurring in the 58th chapter of the 
Brhatsamhita, and the persons, well versed in the mandala- 
krama, entitled to instal the images of the Divine Mothers, 
might have been Tantric Sakti-worshippers (supra, p. 230). 
It has also been incidentally: mentioned earlier in this book 
(supra, pp. 83-4) that the concept about the Saktipithas was 
well known in the 7th century A.D., for it did not fail to 
attract the notice of the keenly observant Chinese traveller 
Hiven Tsang. The famous story of Daksa’s sacrifice as 
narrated in the Great Epic may not be very old, but the 
pitha idea which grew out of it was clearly based on the 


1 The cakras are usually known as Miuladhara, Svadhisthana, Manipura, 
Anahata, Viduddha, Ajiiacakra or Sahasréra located respectively in the anal region, 
the region just above the sex organ, the navel, the heart, the throat and the 
brain or the forehead of the human body. 

2 C.1.1., Vol. THI, p. 78. ‘The 10yal minister Mayiraksaka appears to 
have had some knowledge about the ritualism connected with the worship of the 
Divine Mothers, as reference to the Dakinis and the terrific Tantric rites in the 
inscription proves. 
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Tantric concept of the intimate association of Sakti with 
Bhairava, the terrific aspect of Siva.' The Tirthayatra 
section of the Mahabharata (Vanaparva) refers to three Sakti 
Pithas associated with the Yoni and Stana of the goddess. 
dCundas or sacred tanks are also their invariable adjuncts, and 
two Yonikundas (one situated at Bhimasthana beyond 
Paficanada, and the other on a hill called Udyatparvata), and 
one Stanakunda on a peak known as Gaurigikhara (possibly 
in the Gauhati region) are mentioned there.2 The Mahd- 
maytri, a Sanskrit Buddhist text composed: in the early 
centuries of the Christian era, possibly also refers to the 
shrine of Bhima under the name of Bhigana and to that of 
her consort as Sivabhadra in the extreme north-west of India 
(Journal Asiatique, Vol. XV, 1915, p. 370). 

In the mediaeval period Tantricism associated with 
Brahmanical Hinduism as well as Mahayana or Vajrayana 
forms of Buddhism attained full development in India, the 
cult being specially predominant in Eastern India. Sakti 
worship was also popular among many Hindus of the extreme 
south-west of India, and tradition says that Samkaracarya, 
the greatest exponent of Advaitavada, was at heart a wor- 
shipper of the goddess. He is said to have composed in her 
honour the famous Tantric text Saundaryalahart, and an 
authoritative commentary on the ‘ One Thousand Names of 
Lalita > (Lalitaésahasranima). It will not be possible here 
to give even a very brief account of the tenets of the 
developed Sakti cult which were expounded in the various 
extant Tantric texts of the late mediaeval period. But a 


1 The mythology about Sati, the daughter of Daksa-Prajapati and the 
first wife of Rudra-Siva, is closely connected with the ideology behind the pitha 
concept. Sati went uninvited to attend the sacrifice being performed by her 
father, and died there on hearing him abuse her husband. At this Siva destroyed 
Daksa’s sacrifice, severely punished him and his invited guests, and began to 
roam aimlessly with the corpse of his wife on his shoulders out of sheer grief for his 
beloved. Visnu just to cure Siva of this obsession of grief cut up Sati’s 
body with his cakra and had the limbs scattered over different lands. The places 
where these severed limbs cf Sati fell became Saktipithas, and such was the 
great love of Siva for his dear wife that he, assum’ng the forms cf so many 
Bhairavas, settled in their vicinity to keep a watch over the parts of his consort’s 
body. The chief objects: of worship in these pithas were mainly aniconic. 

2 PD, C, Sircar, ‘ Saktipithas’, J.R.A.S.B., Letters, Vol. XIV, pp. 8-9, 
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brief reference may be made here to the real nature of the 
Devi as explained in the Devimahatmya and its six limbs 
(sadangas), the Devikavaca, the Devikilaka, the Argalastotra, 
and especially the three Rahasyas—Pradhanika-, Vaikrtika- 
and Mirti-rahasyas. It is needless to say that all these six 
limbs were composed in course of time, sometime after the 
original Candi portion of the Markandeyapurana had been 
written. It is interesting to note, however, that these texts 
collectively give us an idea about some of the image-types of 
the goddess in the Gupta and post-Gupta periods. True it 
is, that to a pious devotee of the Sakta cult, the Sakti is really 
the formless absolute principle immanent in the whole 
universe as the supreme and all-pervading consciousness (cf. 
Markandeyapuraina, Ch. 85, 34—Citiripena ya krtsnametad- 
vydpya sthita jagat), but the great goddess also assumes 
various forms of pacific and terrific character (Saumydni 
yani riipdni ... . yani catyantaghorani). In the Pradhanika- 
rahasya of the Candi we are told that the great and primary 
goddess Mahalaksmi, in whom all the three gunas (sattva, 
raja, and tama) are manifest, has a four-armed concrete 
form, in whose hands are placed a citrus, a mace, a shield 
and a skull-cup, and who has a snake, linga and yoni on her 
head. Mahalaksmi assumed in the time of dissolution the 
form of Mahakali, in whom the tamoguna predominated ; it is 
her four-armed secondary form in blue colour, ornamented 
with a skull-garland, and with a sword, a skull-cup, a severed 
head and a shield in her four hands. This secondary god- 
dess came also to be known by such names as Mahamaya, 
Mahamari, Ksudha (the © great hunger’), Trsa (‘ thirst ’), 
Nidra or Yoganidra, Kalaratri and others. Out of the great 
Mahalaksmi again emanated the white-coloured tertiary 
goddess Mahasarasvati in whom sattvaguna prevailed, and 
who held in her four hands a rosary of beads, an elephant 
goad, a lyre and a manuscript. This emanation came also 
to be known by such names as Mahavidya, Mahavani, 
Bharati, Vak, Arya, Brahmi, Vedagarbha, etc. From these 
three forms of Sakti, one primary and the others emanatory, 
were evolved in turn Brahma and Sri, Rudra and Trayt or 
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Vedavidya, and Visnu and Gauri. In the Vaikrtika- and 
Mirti-rahasyas the other names and concrete forms or image- 
types of the great goddess are elaborately described, and 
these descriptions attempt in a way to outline the deep 
symbolism underlying her various aspects. It is also 
interesting to note that in the unfolding of the nature of the 
Devi in these supplements to the Devimahitmya, the other 
two major Brahmanical cult-gods, Visnu and Siva and the 
Vedic Brahma find a well-recognised, though a subordinate, 
place. Some of the chapters of the original Devimahaitmya 
section of the Markandeyapurana, on the other hand, contain 
descriptions of the various early forms of the goddess, such as 
the Mahisasuramardini, the Matrkas, Camunda, and others. 

Gopinath Rao has collected numerous names of the 
various forms of the goddess and their iconographic descrip- 
tions from different Agamas; but he could illustrate only a 
few of these forms by extant stone and bronze sculptures of 
the early and late mediaeval periods. It will be possible 
here neither to note the textual descriptions of the numerous 
images of the Devi, nor to study at some length the icono- 
graphic features of even an appreciable number of her extant 
image-types for exigences of space." Emphasis will be 
mainly laid here on her Mahisaisuramardini and Matrka 
aspects and a few other allied forms. Mythologically speak- 
ing, the Mahisaisuramardini form of the goddess is one of her 
earliest and most important forms so beautifully delineated 
in the Devimahitmya. . Various texts describe different 
iconic types of the goddess, but the difference mainly lies in 
the number of arms that are attributed to the Devi. A large 
number of eight- or ten-armed images of the Mahisa- 
suramardini have been discovered in Eastern India, and the 
ten-armed variety of such iconic types endowed with some 
additional features came to be the accepted model of the 
composite clay image in the autumnal Durga worship in 
Bengal. A study of a few of the early reliefs will enable 


1 Rao, op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 838-400 and Plates; cf. also N. K. Bhattasali, 
op. cit., pp. 198-227 and Plates, and Dacca History of Bengal, Vol. I, pp. 449-55, 
and plates. 

63-1854 B. 
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us to throw some light on the developmental aspect of the 
iconic motif. Some very interesting miniature stone reliefs 
of the Gupta period depicting the two-armed figures of the 
Devi engaged in combat with the Buffalo Demon were un- 
earthed by Marshall at Bhita, in which no other accessory 
figures are shown (A.S.J.A.R., 1911-12, p. 86. Pl. XXXI, 
Figs. 13 and 14). .The beautiful brass image of the four- 
armed goddess of the time of Meruvarman, king of 
Chamba (c. 8th century A.D.), has an inscription which 
describes her as Laksana; here the Devi is shown uplifting 
the hind part of the Demon in the shape of a buffalo by 
holding its tail with her front left hand, and piercing its 
neck with a trisala by her front right, while she tramples on 
its neck with her right leg (her back hands hold a sword and 
a bell). This standing attitude of the goddess exactly 
corresponds to the Devimahatmya description of the Devi 
(III. 87—EHvamuktva samutpatya sarudha tam mahasuram | 
Padenakramya kanthe ca Sitlenainamatadayat).* The god- 
dess is shown killing the Buffalo Demon almost in the same 
attitude in a far earlier relief carved on the facade of the 
Candragupta (II) cave at Udayagiri (Bhilsa, Madhya Bharat). 
It is curious, however, that in a relief of so early a period the 
Devi is endowed with as many as twelve arms, the hands hold- 
ing many weapons and attributes, two back right and left 
hands stretching probably an iguana (godha ; already noticed, 
cf. supra, p. 172). The relief is very much damaged, but it 
still shows much animation, and when it was in a good state 
of preservation it must have belonged to some of the best 
specimens of Gupta art (Pl. XLI, Fig. 4). It seems that 
the Mdarkandeyapurana tradition about this mode of attack 
by the Devi was well known to the artists of Northern and 
Central India of the Gupta and early mediaeval periods. It 
is also to be noted that none of these sculptures show the 
lion mount of the goddess. In the Gangaikondacolapuram 
sculpture depicting the same theme, the lion is present on 
the left, but the similar standing attitude of the goddess is 


1 J. Ph, Vogel, Antiquities of Chamba State, p. 138, Pl. VII (b), 
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shown in a lifeless manner (Rao, op. cit., Vol. I, Pl. CII). 
Some early mediaeval sculptors of India began to change the 
mode of depicting the Devi’s fight with the Demon, and the 
Mahabalipuram and Ellora panels reproduced by Rao (op. cit., 

Pls. CIV and CV) are two of the remarkable specimens 
illustrative of the changed mode. The much-mutilated 
Ellora relief reproduced here (Pl. XLI, Fig. 2) shows the 
eight-armed Devi riding on her lion mount vigorously attack- 
ing Mahisasura, a full-scale man of her stature with buffalo 
horns ; other demons, some fallen and others still fighting, are 
shown below, and in the two uppermost rows in the panel 
are the divine onlookers of the fight. The intensity of the 
actual combat is very skilfully demonstrated by the artist: 
who has also not failed to endow the relief with some genre 
interest by the introduction of the expectant divine on- 
lookers in the upper section of the panel. If we compare 
this very lively panel from Ellora with two sculptures, one 
from Aihole and the other from Haripur (Mayurbhanj, 
Orissa), we are confronted with the fact how the earlier 
traditional mode of the combat between the Devi and the 
Asura was given a modified form by the sculptor of the 
western Calukya country on the one hand and the Orissan 
artist from Mayurbhanj on the other. The Aihole relief 
(earlier in point of date, c. 6th or 7th century A.D.) shows 
the eight-armed goddess piercing the upturned neck of the 
Buffalo Demon (no man comes out of the decapitated trunk 
of the animal, which is a later feature), her lion mount on 
the left being a silent onlooker (Pl. XLII, Fig. 3). The 
Haripur sculpture (a few centuries later than the Aihole 
one) shows the eight-armed goddess in a more aggressive 
pose, where the three prongs of the sala pierce the upturned 
neck of the human Demon issuing out of the decapitated 
trunk of the animal, the lion also taking part in the fight 
(Pl. XLII, Fig. 2). The early Calukyan artist appears to 
lay stress on the easy and effortless grace with which the 
divine act of retribution was carried out, while the Orissan 
sculpture portrays with success the dynamic vigour under- 
lying the act. The great popularity of this tneme of the 
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goddess slaying the Buffalo Demon in distant corners of 
India can be demonstrated with the help of two interesting 
objects, one of which is being illustrated here. Plate XLII, 

Figure 1, shows the figure of Mahisasuramardini cast from a 
mould, found at Peshawar ; the details are not distinct, but the 
turreted crown of the goddess, the face and upper part of her 
body, and the legs and the body of the animal are clear. 

The second image, unique of its kind, recovered from a 

North Bengal village in the district of Dinajpur, depicts in 
& very interesting manner the Nava- (nine) Durga motif. 

The central figure of Mahis&isuramardini is eighteen-armed, 

while eight other sixteen-armed miniature replicas of the 

same type are grouped round it.’ How the same theme 

was given further re-orientation by the Sakti-worshippers in 

Bengal is illustrated by another unique sculpture found in 

the same district. The thirty-two arms of the goddess riding 

on a lion and engaged in combat with demons (not the 

Buffalo Demon in particular) are meant to emphasise, in 

however imperfect a manner, the all-powerful and _all- 

embracing character of the Divine Sakti; on the top section 

of its prabhavali are shown the miniature figures of Ganapati, 

Sirya, Siva, Visnu and Brahma.’ 

Mention has been made in Chapter IV of this book of 
the early iconic type of the Devi either accompanied by her 
lion mount or actually riding on it (supra, pp. 184-35). 


1 Dacca History of Bengal, Vol. I, pp. 453-4; and Pl. XIII. 35. There 
are different lists of the names of the Navadurgas. Monier Williams mentions 
Kumarika, Trimurti (2), Kalyani, Rohini, Kali, Candika, Sambhavi, Durga and 
Bhadra on the authority of some unnamed lexicon; Rao submits a list on the 
authority of the Agamas, which reads Nilakanthi, Ksemankari, Harasiddhi, 
Rudraméa-Durga, Vana-Durga, Agni-Durga, Jaya-Durga, Vindhyavasi-Durga and 
Ripumari-Durga. A list in the Devikavaca of the Devimaha mya reads Saila- 
putri, Brahmacarin’, Candraghanta, Kusmanda, Skandamata, Katyayani, Kala- 
ratri, Mahagauri and Siddhidatri; while some other Purinas give the names thus, 
Ugracanda, Pracanda, Candogr&, Candanayika, Canda, Candavati, Candaripa, 
Aticandika, Rudracanda. 

2 Dacca History of Bengal, Vol. I, p. 454, Pl. 1. 5. The five miniature 
figures on the top of the prabhavalt (four representing the four Brahmanical Hindu 
cults of Ganapatva, Saura, Saiva and Vaisnava, the Sakta cult being indicated by 
the main image, and Brahma standing for Vedism) remind us in a characteristic 
manner the display of the Paiica Dhyani-Buddhas on the aura of many Vajrayana 
images of the mediaeval period, 
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Some mediaeval reliefs hailing from Bihar and now in the 
collection of the Indian Museum, show the development of 
this motif in a characteristic manner. One of them shows 
the four-armed goddess seated astride on the back of her 
mount; her back hands carry a sword and a shield, front 
left a Sula, the front right being in the varada pose. There 
are the usual flying Vidyadhara figures on the top section of 
the sparingly decorated elliptical prabhdvali; though the 
artistic execution is not of a very high order, yet the relief 
has a character of its own (Pl. XLII, Fig. 4). The other 
sculpture emphasises the mother aspect’ of Durga Simha- 
vahini seated in lalitaksepa on the back of her couchant 
mount; her two right hands and the back left hand are 
shown in the same manner as in the other Bihar sculpture, 
while her front left hand clasps her child (probably 
Karttikeya) seated on her left lap. Here the art is mainly 
hieratic, though the image has some grace of its own 
(Pl. XLII, Fig. 4). The association of the Mother Goddess 
with alligators (iguana, godhd) has been already commented 
on in Chapter V of this book (supra, pp. 171-72). One 
yery unique bronze figure of the Devi found at Nalanda is 
being illustrated here to show the development of this concept 
about the goddess in the early mediaeval period. There are 
some very striking features present in this statuette, which 
require some detailed notice. The three-eyed and _ four- 
armed Devi stands in the samapddasthainaka pose, holding 
in three of .her hands a rosary, a hooked staff ( tristkha?) 
and a water-vessel (bhrngara) ; there is a creeping iguana 
near her right leg, and her lion mount and another horned 
animal (a buffalo?) are shown on the lower section of the 
pedestal. Heaped naivedya (offering) pots are shown on 
four corners of the pedestal, and the sun and the moon are 
placed on either side of the very beautiful and elaborately 
designed sirascakra (Pl. XLUI, Fig. 2). The iconic motif 
of Parvati associated with iguana has been found in other 
parts of India, and many sculptures from Hastern India 
(specially Bengal) illustrate this aspect of the goddess. A 
type of her four-armed standing figures of the mediaeval, 
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period commonly found in Bengal shows the goddess stand- 
ing in the samapddasthanaka pose having such attributes as 
a varamudra or pomegranate, a Sivalinga, a trisikha in her 
hands, and an iguana (godhika) carved on the pedestal. 
Different varieties of this type can be collectively described 
as Candi on account of the godhika being given a prominent 
position in the story of Candi and Kalaketu current in Bengal. 
The goddess with iguana can have also the appellation of 
Sri, one of the six varieties of Gauri,—Uma, Parvati, Sri, 
Rambha, Totala, and Tripura,—as described in the Rupa- 
mandana (Godhasanasrita mirtirgrhe piujya Ssriye sada). 
She may also be described as Gauri herself on the basis of 
another text which enjoins that Gauri should sit (or stand) 
on an iguana (Godhdsanad bhaved-Gauri). This motif 
migrated to Indonesia along with the Mahisasuramardini 
motif from Eastern India in early times, and mediaeval 
replicas of such images have been found there.’ 

The Devi icons described in the preceding pages portray 
her independent aspect in some of which her association 
with Siva is clearly emphasised. But from a very early 
period, she was also mythologically associated with Vigsnu- 
Krsna. The Durgastotras of the Mahabharata and the 
Aryastava of the Harivaméa describe her as having been born 
in the womb of Yasgoda in the house of the cowherd Nanda 
(Yasodagarbhasambhitam ...| Nandagopakule jatim . . .). 
The Markandeyapurana also gives us the same information 
(Ch. 91, v. 37), and in its Narayani-stuti the gods characterise 
her as ‘ the infinitely powerful Vaisnavisakti’ (Ch. 91, 
v. 4: Tvam Vaisnavisaktiranantavirya visvasya vijam 
paramasi maya). The earliest datable iconographic text 
(Chapter 57 of Varahamihira’s Brhatsamhita) also lays stress 
on this association in its account of Ekanaméa, as many as 
three varieties (two-, iour- and eight-armed ones) being 
described (vv. 87-39). Its two-armed type should show ‘ the 
goddess placed between Baladeva and Krsna, her left hand 
resting on her hip, the other hand holding a lotus’. The 


1 J.G.1.8., Vol. IV, 1987, pp. 197-47. 
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Visnudharmottara gives an identical description of Ekanaméa 
in this couplet: Hkdnamsapi kartavya devi padmakara 
tatha | . Katisthavamahasta sa madhyastha Rama-Krsnayoh 
(Bk. III, Ch. 85, 71-2). Several mediaeval eastern Indian 
stone and bronze reliefs of Ekanamga have been discovered, 
and the principal object of worship enshrined in the main 
sanctum of the temple of Ananta-Vasudeva at Bhuvanesvara 
(Orissa) is nothing but this goddess with Krsna and 
Balarama on her two sides. It seems that the cult 
of EKkanaméa was of some importance in Eastern India 
in mediaeval times. Mention may be made in_ this 
connection of a very fine inscribed bronze image of 
Ekanamsa originally recovered from Imadpur (Bihar), and 
now in the collection of the King Edward VII Gallery of 
the British Museum. The two-armed goddess stands erect 
on a lotus, with her right hand stretched down in the 
varademudra, her left hand holding a mirror, between the 
four-armed figures of the snake-hooded Balarama on _ her 
right and Krsna on her left. It is true that the disposition 
of her hands does not tally with the textual description quoted 
above, but the composition as a whole leaves little doubt that 
she stands for Ekanamsa. The bronze image is cast with 
great skill, and the model from which it was cast was 
prepared with a fine sense of artistic balance and 
proportion.’ 

The number and the names of the Matrkas vary in 
different contexts. They are usually seven, though eight or 
more of them can also be counted. The .Gangdhar stone 
inscription of the time of Kumargupta I, already referred to, 
does not say anything about their exact number, nor does it 
contain their respective names. The number of the Mothers 
is, however, given in the preamble of the inscriptions of 
the early Calukya kings who are described there as the 
descendants of Hariti and nurtured by the seven Mothers 
(Hariti-putranam sapta-Matrbhirabhivardhitandm), though 
the respective names of these Mothers are not given there. 


1 J.R.A.S.B., Letters, Vol. XVI, No. 2, 1950, pp. 247-51 Pl. XII. This 
image was made during the reign of the Pala king Mahipala, 
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Varahamihira also is silent about the number and names of | 
these goddesses, and simply says that “ Mothers are to be 
made with cognisances of the gods corresponding to their 
names  (Brhatsamhita, Ch. 57, v. 56). Utpala while com- 
menting on this passage, names them as Brahmi, Vaisnavi, 
Raudri (Mahesgvari), Kaumari, Aindri, Yami, Varuni, and 
Kauberi in the first instance; then he says that there are 
other Matrganas like Narasimhi, Varahi, and Vainayakt, 
which are to be understood (Evamanyaisém Narasimhi-V arahi- 
Vaindyakinémdpyuhyam). It appears that side by side 
with the common concept about the stereotyped number of 
the Mothers or Saktis of seven or eight gods there existed 
a belief about the Saktis of other gods or their aspects. In 
the subsequent ritual literature of the Hindus, the names of 
as many as sixteen Matrkas with Gauri in the beginning 
are mentioned (Gaurydadi-Sodasa-Matrka). The Markandeya- 
purana lays down in one verse that the Saktis of Brahma, 
Siva, Karttikeya, Visnu and Indra came out of the bodies 
of the respective gods, and went to help the Devi in her fight 
with the Asuras (Ch. 88, v. 12). In the next couplet the 
Puranakara generalises their form in this way, ‘ the Saktis 
of the individual gods (are each characterised by the) respec- 
tive forms, ornaments and mounts of those gods (Yasya 
devasya yadripam yatha bhisanavahanam | Tattadeva 
tacchaktih .....). In the verses following are described 
successively the iconographic features of Brahmani, Mahe- 
évari, Kaumari, Vaisnavi, Varahi, Narasimhi and Aindri 
(vv. 14-20). In verse 22 we are told that ‘ from the goddess’s 
body there came forth Candika’s Energy (Candikasgakti) 
most terrific, exceedingly fierce, howhng like a hundred 
jackals’. The emanating goddess came to be called 
Sivadiit?, for she appointed Siva himself as her messenger 
to the Asuras, Sumbha and Nigumbha. The number of the 
emanatory Saktis in this context is eight, seven in the first 
lot in which Narasimhi takes the place of Camunda, while | 
Candikagakti Sivadiit? is the eighth one. But we know 
from the preceding chapter of the Purana that Kali who came 
out of Ambika’s forehead furrowed with wrath against the 
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demons Canda and Munda, the mighty Asura generals of 
Sumbha, was given the name of Camunda by the Devi, for 
Kali killed these mighty demons in battle and brought their 
heads to her (Ch. 87, v. 25—Yasmiac-Candatica Mundafica 
grhitva tvamupagata | Caimundeti tato loke khyata devi 
bhavisyasi). But the usually accepted list supported by 
iconographic data consists of Brahmani, Maheégvari, 
Kaumari, Vaisnavi, Varahi, Indrani and Camundi, though 
there are some variants, 

The Sapta Matrkas are often carved in relief on a 
rectangular stone slab in the order given above with the 
figures of Virabhadra and Ganega on either side. Stone and 
bronze sculptures are also not unknown in which the number 
of the © Mothers’ are only three, and they are usually 
Brahmani, Kaumari and Vaisnavi. One such fine bronze 
composition, a companion to the Ekanamsa bronze just 
described (originally found at Imadpur and now in the King 
Edward VII gallery of the British Museum) shows these three 
goddesses seated between Virabhadra and Ganega.* The 
Ripamandana while describing Virabhadra’s image, says 
that “ he should be placed before the Mothers, the latter 
coming in the middle, and Ganesa in the end ’ (Viresvarasca 
eee, .......Matrnimagrato bhavet | Madhye ca Matarah 
kadrya ante tesim Vindyakah). Separate reliefs of the 
Matrkas and their ‘ guardians ’ are also common, and those 
that are being reproduced here, all belong to this category. 
The sacred tank at Puri (Orissa) known as Markandeya 
Sarovara has on one of its banks these separate images placed 
side by side inside a verandah, and five of the Matrkas of 
this group are now being described and _ illustrated. 
Four-faced (the fourth face cn the back is not visible) and 
four-armed Brahmiani is seated in the ardhaparyanka pose 
with her swan mount beneath the couch, with a child on 
her left.lap; the front right hand is in the cyakhyana pose, 
the front left holding the child (the objects in the back 


1 There is little doubt that these two Imadpur bronzes were cast by the 
same artist, for the fine techn que of modelling and casting in both of them ts 
jdentical= J.R.A.S.Bs, Letters, Vol. XVI.-No, 2: p. 251, Pl. XII 
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hands are not distinct in the plate, they may stand for a 
sacrificial ladle and a manuscript or a rosary). The figure 
does not wear any ornaments, but the sacred thread and 
the jatamukuta are prominently shown (Pl. XLII, Fig. 1). 
Mahe§gvari seated in the same attitude with her bull mount 
beneath the couch wears many ornaments; her back hands 
are broken, the front right hand appears to have been in 
the abhaya pose, while the front left holds the child on her 
left lap, which is gone (Pl. XLII, Fig. 5). Four-a:med 
Kaumiri similarly seated is shown with the child on her 
lap and her peacock mount beneath her couch; her two 
right hands are broken, the back left hand holds an in- 
distinct object, the front left clasping the child. She wears 
many ornaments, but the sikhandaka mode of her hair 
arrangement reminds one of the similar coiffure of the Puri 
Karttikeya already described in Chapter IX of this book 
(Pl. XLUI, Fig. 3). The terrific nature of Varahi is 
emphasised by the two rows of the curled locks of hair rising 
upwards, the kapala in the back left hand, and her tusks ; 
the child on the lap (now broken) emphasises her Matrka 
aspect, and her buffalo mount is shown below her couch 
(Pl. XLIV, Fig. 3). A recent acquisition from a village 
in the district of Hooghly for the Asutosh Museum, Univer- 
sity of Calcutta, shows one four-armed form of the Matrka 
in question, with a fish in one of her right hands; this has 
not yet been published. The fish in one of the hands of 
Varahi is unique, and perhaps indicates some Tantric trait 
(fish, matsya, is one of the five “ma’s, 7.e., patica-makara). 
The four-armed Indrani with the elephant beneath her 
couch is more pleasing to look at; her front right and back 
left hands are gone, the back right holds a vajra, the front 
left clasping the child on her left lap. She also wears many 
ornaments, and her royal head-gear and the ear-ornaments 
are worth noticing (Pl. XLIV, Fig. 4). Compared with 
these stiff hieratic sculptures from Puri, the figure of the 
four-armed Vaisnavi with Garuda beneath her seat, which 
hails from Khiching (fixed in a niche in the Khandiya 
Deul there), is a real object of art. The goddess gracefully 
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holds the cakra and sankha in her back hands, has her front 
right hand in the abhaya pose and clasps the child with 
her front left; the several ornaments including the artistic 
crown are tastefully displayed, and the-mellow introspective 
look on her face has been beautifully shown by the artist 
(Pl. XLIV, Fig. 1). The two reliefs that are now being 
reproduced illustrate in a characteristic manner the Indian 
idea of the terrific, weird and uncanny in the realm of 
iconographic art. Both are from Jajpur (Orissa) which 
is regarded as the Virajaksetra, an old seat of Tantric 
worship. The first of these reliefs depicts the most fearful 
goddess Camunda. She has four arms, emaciated body 
and shrunken belly showing the protruding ribs and veins, 
skull-garland (mundamala), her corpse seat (pretisana, but 
the dead body has its hand in the anjali pose), bare teeth 
and sunken eyes with round projecting eye-balls, bald head 
with flames issuing from it. She holds in her back hands 
a kartr (chopper) and a sala, while her front right and left 
ones hold a kapdla and a munda (human head) respectively ; 
the skull on the armlet on her right hand has a grinning 
smile on its face, while the severed head in her left hand 
has a life-like expression. The Orissan artist has skilfully 
produced one of the most terror-striking images, not 
a lifeless fetish of an uncultured people, but a con- 
crete representation of the esoteric symbolism underlying 
one aspect of the Tantric faith (Pl. XLIV, Fig. 5). The 
second sculpture depicts the Dantura form of the dire 
goddess Camunda (it does not represent Sivaditi as it has 
been described in the records of the Indian Museum) and 
shows the two-armed emaciated Devi sitting on her haunches 
with long distended ears, lean pendulous breasts and pro- 
jecting ribs, an, evil cruel smile lurking in her. broad bare 
face; the mocking and ghastly expression of the whole face 
is further emphasised by the way in which the eyes are 
shown. All these features endow the sculpture with a 
character, and prove that the artist has been able to portray 
in a remarkable manner the weird and the uncanny 
in Indian sculptural art (Pl. XLV, Fig. 1). Some ugra 
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types of Devi images are in the Varendra Research | 
Society’s Museum at Rajshahi, but the one which comes 
very close to the Jajpur sculpture is in the collection of the 
Bangiya Sahitya Parisad Museum, Calcutta. This image 
was originally recovered from Attahisa (Burdwan, Bengal), 
one of the fifty-one Saktipithas in India according to one 
enumeration ofthese pithas (Dacca History of Bengal, 
Vol. I, p. 455, Pl. XIV, Fig. 36). A third relief originally 
hailing from Sutna (Madhya Bharat) and now in_ the 
collection of the Indian Museum, Calcutta, depicts an 
eight-armed (most of the hands are gone) image of 
Narasimhi seated in the ardhaparyanka pose on the back of 
a stylised lion. The goggle-eyed lion-face of the goddess 
and the face of the lion mount opened wide as it were for a 
mighty roar endow the composition with a grotesque 
character, this grotesqueness being partially relieved by the 
modelling of the body of the main image (Pl. XLIV, Fig. 2). 
It may be mentioned in this connection that most of the 
Sakti images that have been described above have correspond- 
ing texts generally supporting their iconographic features. 
It is now a relief to turn to the study of a very remark- 
able sculpture created by the genius of an unknown Bengali 
artist of mediaeval times, to satisfy the religious needs 
of a pious worshipper of Siva and Sakti in a corner of 
Bengal. Bhattasall says, “ The unique image was discovered 
in the ruins of Vikrampur, within the limits of the ancient 
capital of the Senas and their predecessors, in the quarter 
known.as Kagajipara’ (op. cit., p. 192). Four feet in 
height it shows in its lower part 2 well-carved Sivalinga, 
from the top of which emerges the half-length figure of a 
four-armed goddess with her front hands in the dhydna- 
mudra, the back hands carrying a rosary and a manuscript. 
The Devi is profusely ornamented, and her beautifully 
carved youthful face with three eyes has a serene meditative 
expression which is lackmg in most of the Devi images 
described above (Pl. XLV, Fig. 2). There has been some 
difficulty about the correct identification of the image, but 
whatever may be its real character, 1t cannot be interpreted 
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in the way in which it has been done by R. D. Banerji. 
He finds in it an evidence of gradual blending of ‘ Buddhist 
Tantrism with Hindu Tantrism,’ and he suggests that ‘ the 
goddess (evidently Parvati) is in co-itus with the phallus ’. 
Bhattasali’s tentative explanation of this sculpture as 
Mahamaya on the authority of the Pradhanika-rahasya of 
the Markandeyapurina and a Kalikapurina passage (Ch. 76, 
83-93) is far more acceptable. The Puranic descrip- 
tions of Mahamiaya, it is true, do not fully tally with this 
unique composite icon, but one main peculiarity of the 
goddess as described in the latter text that she * rent open 
the Sivalinga and came out ’ agrees with the general outline 
of the sculpture. The ideology about Adyasakti, the source 
of all the manifestations of the universe, coming forth from 
the eternal Purusa, can be traced to a Bhagavadgita passage 
(XV, 4: Tameva cadyam purusam prapadye yatah pravytt 
prasrta purdnt). The goddess Tripura-Bhairavi, as we 
know from another passage in the Kalikdpurdna, is the same 
as Mahamaya, and she holds a-rosary and a book according 
to the description given here, and this also appears to 
support Bhattasali’s identification." The esoteric symbolism 
underlying this fine sculpture is of a sublime character, and 
this is a unique mode of representing Siva and Sakti 
together, as the Elephanta sculpture already noted and the 
Ardhanarigvara motif to be noticed in Section II of the next 
chapter are other ways of combining the primaeval parents 
of the Universe, Parvat? and Paramegvara, Siva and Sakti, 
in one composite form, 


1 For KR. D. Banerji’s interpretation, cf. A.9.0.A.R., 2924-25, p. 105, 
E.1.S.M.S., p. 100. For Bhattasali’s explanation, ef. Iconography of Buddhist’ and 
Brahmanical Sculptures in the Dacca Muscum, pp. 192-94, 


CHAPTER XII 
MISCELLANEOUS AND SYNCRETISTIC Icons 
Brahma 


To the first member of the orthodox Bralmanical triad, 
Brahma, is assigned the act of creation in Hindu mythology. 
His position in the pantheon is, however, inferior to that of 
any of the principal cult deities like Visnu, Sarya, Siva and 
Durga, nay, even Ganapati. The very act of creating this 
universe and peopling it, which is supposed to have been 
his main duty, is primarily attributed by the followers of 
these cults to the respective divinities of their choice. The 
picture that we get of Brahma from the Puranas, or sections 
of them associated with one or other of these cults, is usually 
of an inane and helpless god, having very little practical 
initiative of his own. The initiative almost invariably rests 
with the principal cult deities, Brahma being at best repre- 
sented in the role of a mediator with the more important 
among them on behalf of other deities and persons of lesser 
importance approaching him for help and advice in times of 
distress and danger. 

Such was, however, not his position, when the concrete 
concept about him and gods allied to him began to take shape 
and develop in some of the late Vedic texts. Many sections 
of this literature contain passages about creation, and the 
creator is described there by various names like Visvakarman, 
Brahmanaspati, Hiranyagarbha, Prajapati, Brahma and 
Brahma. Visvakarman is characterised in the 81st and 
82nd hymns of the tenth mandala of the Rgveda; in the first 
of them he is described as the one god who has produced 
the sky and earth and shaped them with his hands (Sam 
bahubhyam dhamati sam patatrair dydva-bhiimim janayan 
devah ekah). Brahmanaspati, another god of allied nature, 
is said to have shaped all these (created things) like a 
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blacksmith (IS View: LTD hike Brahmanaspatir-eta sam 
karmarah ivadhamat). Hiranyagarbha is assumed to have 
been the first to be born, and is said to have established 
the earth and the sky in their proper position (ibid., X. 121, 
1). In the last verse of the same hymn Prajapati is 
described as the lord of all the created beings. In the 
Satapatha Brahmana (XI. 2, 3, 1) Brahma (neuter) is said 
to have existed alone in the beginning and to have been 
the creator of the gods and the original source of all things. 
Another passage of the same text (X. 6, 5, 9), tells us that 
Prajapati originated from Brahma who is self-existent 
(Prajapatir-Brahmanah, Brahma svayambhii). Both these 
gods along with Purusa Narayana are described in the 
different sections of this Braéhmana as having sacrificed 
themselves for acquiring superiority over gods, men and all 
created things. Prajapati is also the supporter (bharatah) 
of this universe, a function invariably assigned to Visnu in 
the epic and Puranic literature. The same god is also 
identified in some passages with the presiding deity of sacrifice 
with which Visnu is also identified in one passage of the 
Satapatha Brahmana (III. 2, 2, 4; XIV. 1, 1, 6). The more 
concrete concept of Brahma took some time to develop and 
one of the earliest allusions to this god is to be found in the 
first verse of the Mundaka Upanisad. He is described there 
as the first of the gods, who was the creator of the universe 
and the preserver of the world (Brahma devanam prathamah 
sambabhiva visvasya karté bhuvanasya gopta). Lastly, we 
find in the first canto of the Manusamhita how the irresist- 
ible self-existent (seayambhi) Lord was born in the golden 
egg (haimam andam) as Brahma, the progenitor of all the 
worlds (tasmin jajite svayam Brahma sarvalokapitamahah). 
It is also interesting to note that the appellation Narayana 
is applied in this context to Brahma and not to Visnu. 
There is no doubt that this part of the great Smrti text is 
based on passages of the much older texts like the Satapatha 
Brahmana and others in which it is said how Prajapati 
assumed the forms of fish, tortoise and boar for the attain- 
ment of particular ends. 
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The concept of the concrete god Brahma, also known 
by such names as Prajapati, Dhata, Vidhata, Pitamaha, etc., 
was further developed in the epic literature, though it does 
not necessarily mean that his position vis-d-vis that of the other 
great cult gods was made more prominent.’ But it is 
at the same time apparent that he was enjoying some im- 
portance in the period during which the earlier sections of 
the epics were composed. The various mythologies asso- 
ciated with him there. invest him with some power which 
he undoubtedly inherited from his Jate Vedic and Brahmanic 
prototypes. He is regarded as the creator, preserver and 
destroyer, all at the same time, and it is in the later sections 
of the two epics that his position 1s gradually weakened and 
his honours and activities become more or less of a titular 
character. One of the causes of this gradual decline may 
be traced to the fundamental weakness of his character, 
which led him to be equally susceptible to the ascetic prac- 
tices not only of the gods, but also. of the demons who on 
many occasions bring disaster to the universe with the power 
acquired by propitiating Brahma by the practice of severe 
austerities. In fact, the epic and Puranic tales about the 
great cult gods Visnu and Siva exerting themselves to set 
matters right on these occasions emphasise in a way the 
greatness of these gods in comparison with that of Brahma. 
The latter now gets subservient to them; he is born from 
the lotus issuing forth from Visnu’s navel, he worships the 
horse-headed form of Visnu and receives the law from him, 
and he becomes the demiurge of the great cult god. In some 
epic passages Siva is described as creating the creator, 
Brahma praises the greatness of Siva, and reveals to Indra 
the great power of Mahadeva. The Mandasor Stone In- 
scription of Yagodharman Visnuvardhana of the Malava 
Samvat 589 (A.D. 533-34) refers, it ig true, to Brahma as 
creator, preserver and destrover, but in all these acts 


1 The following are some of the names of Brahma collected by Hopkins 


from the two epics :—Visvesa, Syasir, Lokaguru, Lokavrddha, Suraguru (a confusion 
with Brhagpati, the preceptor of the gods), TLokabhavana, Lokeévaregyara.,. 
Lokadinidhanesyara, Adideva, Bhijtatinan, ete.; Bpic Mythology, p. 192, 
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Svayambhi is employed by Sambhu (Siva) and is obedient 
to Siva’s commands, and Siva is described in the same 
context as bhavasrj, i.e., ‘ the creator of the universe ’ 
(C.J.0., IL, p. 152-55). Thus, Brahma is merely a figure- 
head in these matters. This decline in Brahma’s position 
is persistent, and some of the Puranas take advantage of 
many of the vaguely allegorical, deprecatory myths asso- 
ciated with Prajapati in the later Vedic texts and the 
Brahmanas, and cast all sorts of opprobrium on him.’ 
One of the early Puranas, the Markandeya, paints him as 
helpless to defend himself from the demons Madhu and 
Kaitabha, from whose clutches he is saved by Visnu’s timely 
intervention. 

Brahma appears to have enjoyed no success as a cult 
god. It is true that he illustrates in a way an aspect of 
Vedism, one of the constituent elements of the composite 
Hinduism of the epic and Puranic times, but if any attempt 
was ever made by an orthodox Vedic section of the Hindus 
to formulate his cult in imitation of those of Visnu and Siva, 
it was destined to failure. Reference has already been made 
in a previous chapter of this book (Ch. VI. p. 230) to 
Varahamihira’s injunction that Brahma’s images could only 
be installed by those who were well-versed in the Vedic 
lore (Vipran vidur-Brahmanah). The analogous references 
by the same author to the Bhagavatas, the Pasupatas, the 
Magas, etc., being only entitled to instal the images of 
Visnu, Siva and Siirya, may suggest that these persons, 
‘ well-versed in the Vedas ’, were the exclusive worshippers 
of Brahma. But if there were such a sect at all, they did 
not enjoy any great importance. This hypothesis is sub- 
stantiated by the Puranic stories connected with such Saiva 


2 The myth of Brahma’s incestuous love for his own daughter as noticed 
in the Satapatha Brahmana (I. 7, 4, ff.) can be traced to the Rgveda passage 
(X. 61, 4) which seems to refer fo some atmospheric phenomenon; this story is 
further elaborated in the Matsya, Bhagavata and other Puranas tothe detriment 
of this god, Brahma’s passion for telling les is to be noted in the sectarian 
story explaining the Lingodbhavamirti of Siva whose Bhairava form is sometimes 
described as Dralinasgiregchedakamirti (the form in which he cut off one of the 
superfluous heads of Brahma). 
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icons as the Lingodbhavamirti ; Brahma was cursed by Siva 
for telling a lie not to have any cult of his own. Separate 
temples enshrining Brahma are very few and far between, 
and mention may be made here of the early mediaeval and 
later Brahma shrines found at Dudahi and Khajuraho 
(Madhya Bharat), Vasantgadh (Rajputana), Unkal (near 
Hubli, Dharwar district), and Khed Brahma (Mahi Kantha). 
The Dudahi temple was well-built having many artistic 
carvings ; the presence of a three-headed figure of the bearded 
Brahma with his swan mount on the centre of the sanctum 
doorway and the evidence of an inscription found there 
recording that the writer paid his adoration to Caturmukha 
(an appellation of Brahma) and his wife Savitri, led 
Cunningham to ascribe this shrine to Brahma with certainty 
(A.S.R.; Vol. X, pp. 98-4, Pl. XXXII). A. small square 
temple of the god was noticed by the same scholar at 
Khajuraho, which he thought to have been the oldest of the 
extant shrines at the place ([bid., Vol. XXI, p. 57). The 
Vasantgadh (Rajputana) brick temple of the god is as old 
as the 7th century A.D., which faces east and has a standing 
life-size image of Brahma with three faces and a nimbus 
behind him; the figure is two-armed, the hands holding an 
aksamala and kamandalu. The interest attaching to the 
temple of the god at Khed Brahma (Idar, Mahi Kantha) is 
great, for it was still functioning in 1906-07, when it was 
visited by Henry Cousens. Cousens writes that there is a 
community of Brahmans at the place who have been there 
for generations, who devote themselves exclusively to the 
worship of Brahma ; they are Audicya Brahmans (Brahmans 
of the north), are followers of the Sukla Yajurveda, and are 
entrusted with the ritual worship of the shrine deity. 
Another interesting feature of this Brahma temple is_ its 
three Parévadevatas which are three images of Brahma (or 
three aspects of the god), one placed on each of the three 
principal niche of the temple. Brahma on the western 
niche has the usual symbols in his hands (sruk, pustaka, 
aksamala and kamandalu), but he has a bull (Nandin) as 
his mount; a similar figure on the northern face has a horse 
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below him, and the small figure with wings beneath another 
similar ei on the south side may be Garuda. These 
traits of the Parévadevatas would appear to associate Brahma 
with Siva, Strya and Visnu, for the mounts are connected 
with the latter, An interesting exhibit in the collection of 
the Indian Museum, Calcutta (No. Gr. 18), may be noted 
in this connection. It is a carved door-lintel in stone 
(hornblende schist) from Gaud, District Malda (Bengal), 
showing the figure of standing Brahma, three-faced and 
four-armed, flanked by his two consorts, Sarasvati and 
Savitri, and other attendants dancing and playing on 
musical instruments. The figure of Brahma in the centre 
of the composition proves that the small shrine, over the 
doorway of which the slab rested, was dedicated to this god. 
Its size can be guessed from that of the carved lintel which 
measures 5’ 10” x 1’ 8". It is very likely that it originally 
belonged to a Paficayatana temple of about the middle of 
the tenth century A.D., in which the shrine of Brahma 
was a subsidiary one. Another temple of Brahma, that is 
still functioning, is at Pushkar near Ajmer; the big temple 
there is linked up with the shrine of his consort 
Savitri on a hill about a mile distant from it. This sacred 
Tirtha is frequented by Hindus of different cult affiliations, 
and its existence does not necessarily mean the existence of 
any Brahma cult there in modern times. The present shrine 
of the god at the place is not more than 160 years old, for Tod 
writes in 1806-07 that it was built about four years ago ; but 
it was built on the site of older religious establishments. 
The temple priests, however, belong to the community of 
Puri Gosains unlike those at Khed Brahma.’ Pushkara is 
a very old Tirtha ; reference is made to it in the Nasik in- 
scription of Usabhadata, Nahapana’s son-in-law, but there 
is no clear proof whether it was associated with Brahma 
worship at that early age.’ 

1 For the Vasantgadh Brahma temple, see Progress Report of the Archaeo. 
logical Survey of India, Western Circle, 1905-06, p. 50. For the Khed Brahma 
shrine, see 4.S.J.A.R., 1906-07, pp. 176-77. 


2 'T. P, Bhattacharya has recently published two articles on ‘ The Cult. of 
Brahma’ (J.B.R.S., Vol. XL. pp. 364-94, and Vol, XLI, pp. 13-58). He tries 
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One of the earliest iconographic descriptions of the 
god is to be found in the Brhatsamhité (Ch. 57, v. 41). 
The passage says that the four-faced god holds a ritual 
water-vessel (kamandalu) in one of his hands and is seated 
on a lotus (Brahma kamandalukarascaturmukhah panka- 
jasanasthasca.) In this summary description, there is no 
reference to the number of hands, and the’ attribute of one 
of these only is mentioned ; the lotus-seat is there, but the 
god’s swan mount is not. In the line quoted by Utpala 
from Kasyapa in the last part of his commentary on _ this 
chapter, Brahma is described as four-faced having a staff, 
the hide of a black antelope and a ritual water-vessel 
(Brahma caturmukho dandi krsnajinakamandah, Brhat- 
samhita, Dvivedi’s edition, p. 785). This account seems to 
emphasise the character of the god as a Brabmacarin wear- 
ing a black antelope skin a3 his upper garment, his two 
hands holding a staff and a ritual water-vessel. If we 
compare these somewhat sketchy descriptions of a presum- 
ably earlier date with texts about Brahma images quoted by 
Rao from Amésumadbhedigama, Suprabhedigama, Silpa- 
ratna, Visnupurana, and Rupamandana, we can at once see 
the great elaboration that has taken place in the iconic 
representation of the god. The following are some of the 
additional details: his hands are invariably four in number, 
the attributes in them being a rosary, sruk, sruva (sacrificial 
implements), the Vedas etc.; he rides on a swan or on a 
chariot drawn by seven swans (this is evidently adopted 
from the seven-horsed chariot of Strya); having Savitr? on 
his left and Sarasvati on his right side, he wears white 
garments, jatdmukuta, jewelled ear-rings, is white in colour, 
etc. Yet it is curious that in none of these elaborate 
accounts there is an explicit reference to his face or faces 
being bearded, though the Rsis who accompany him in a 
Brahmayatana (? a Brahma shrine) are described as bearded 


(S{masrula, Rao, op. cit., Vol. II, App. B. pp. 248-47). It 


to prove in them that ‘the Brahma cult is non-Vedic and pre-Vedie’, and he 
infers ‘the antiquity of the Ratra cults of Brahma from their existence in the 
period when the ancicnt Sumerians, Cretans and Egyptians lived on this world ’. 
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1s true, however, that all the later images of Brahma have 
bearded faces, most of the earlier ones being shown without 
this trait. The evidence of the Navagraha reliefs on the 
Bhauma-Kara and Ganga shrines at Bhuvanesvara (Orissa) 
should be cited in this connection. The two spiritual pre- 
ceptors of the Devas and Daityas, Brhaspati and Sukra, 
are shown invariably without beards in the earlier shrines 
of the Bahuma-Kara period there, while the same Deva- and 
Daitya-gurus in the later Ganga shrines have always been 
endowed with beards and moustaches (cf. supra, p. 444). 

Some of the earliest representations of Brahma are 
found in the Buddhist reliefs of Gandhara; his figure is 
used there either in the Nativity scene of Buddha or as one 
of Buddha's acolytes. He is invariably shown in them as 
having profuse dishevelled hair, beard and moustache, being 
dressed in the garments of a Brahman, one of his two hands 
holding a water-vessel. Such figures are, however, not 
hieratic, for they are presented from the unorthodox Buddhist 
point of view. ‘The later Jaina representations of Brahma, 
either as a Yaksa attendant of the Jina Sitalanatha or as 
one of the Dikpalas are endowed with a great deal of 
hieratism, even perhaps more pronounced than in_ their 
originals in the Brahmanical pantheon. The earliest ones 
of these originals are mostly two-armed and three- or four- 
faced, the faces being usually shown without a beard; the 
four-armed images are, as a class, of a later period. The 
stone image of Brahma in the collection of the Mathura 
Museum (No. 382) shows the four-faced god with faces 
arranged in a peculiar manner. Three of them are put in 
one line, the fourth one being placed over the central head ; 
none of the faces, however, is shown bearded (the figure is of 
the Kushan period). The standing Brahma image of the 
iupta period in the same Museum (No. 2481) shows him 


1 K. D. Bajpai refers to some Brahma figures ‘of the third-fourth centuries 
A.D. in the collection of the Mathura Museum, which have four or three bearded 
faces (in the case of the four-faced one where three faces are shown in one line 
and the fourth face is placed over the central face, the fourth super-imposed face 
does not show any beard); Baroda State Museum Bulletin, No. 5, p. 18. 

2 XK. D. Bajpai, Ibid., p. 18. 
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three-faced, its middle face only being bearded; the god is 
two-armed, the right hand being in the abhaya pose. An 
image of the god belonging to the early Chalukya period 
hailing from Aihole is illustrated by Rao. The god is seated 
astride on the back of his swan mount (an unusual sitting 
posture) his four hands holding a rosary, a manuscript 
and two other indistinct objects; he is surrounded by a 
number of Rsis in bowing and praising poses, who are all 
shown bearded (Rao, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 506, Pl. CXLIV). 
The other Brahma relief from the same place illustrated by 
him shows some variations; the three beardless faces are 
there, but the god is seated in lalitisana on a lotus-seat, 
and his four hands show a rosary, a noose, a water-vessel 
and varamudra (ibid, Pl. CXLVI). The Kumbakonam and 
Halebidu reliefs of Brahma of the early Chola and _ late 
Hoysala schools, reproduced by Rao (ibid, Pl. CXLVII) are 
Sthanakamirtis of the god, the latter showing his two 
consorts, Savitri and Sarasvati; but the faces of the god 
have no beards. One of the most remarkable and earliest 
figures of the god is the metal image found at Mirpur Khas 
in Sindh (it is now in the Karachi Museum). It is of 
great iconographic interest, for 1t does not correspond to the 
usual mode of representation of the deity. As the image is 
fully in the round, all four beardless faces of the god are 
shown; it is two-armed, the right hand being bent with 
the palm turned inwards as if holding a book (this pose is 
not described in the texts), the left hand holding probably a 
water-vessel (it is broken, its handle only being shown). 
Clad in diaphanously treated garments, and probably wear- 
ing a deer skin in the upaviti fashion, this bronze figure of 
the god presents to us a fine specimen of the Indian metal- 
lurgists’ art of the late Gupta or early mediaeval period 
(Pl. XLV, Fig. 3). Brahma in the lintel piece from Gaud 
(Malda) previously noted has three beardless faces, the left 
hands carrying a water-vessel and a sacrificial ladle, the 
two right ones being broken; both Sarasvati and Savitri 
are four-armed, the former showing varamudra, aksamala, 
vind and kamandalu in her four hands, while the latter 
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holds cauri, aksamala and pustaka by three of her hands, 
the lower left one being in the katihasta pose. An elabor- 
ately carved image of Brahma seated on a visvapadma in the 
lalitaksepa pose in the Rajshahi Museum collection is 
interesting. Though it is of the late mediaeval period, the 
carving is not indifferent, and such details as the pot-bellied 
character of the god, the two-armed standing female 
attendants holding cauri in their hands, the swan mount, 
the donor couple, the garland-bearing flying Vidyadharas, 
etc. are all systematically displayed (DHB, Vol. I, p. 489, 
BAW: tle. 15): 

Many of the images of Brahma that have been just 
discussed are of a subsidiary character, having been used 
either as Avaranadevatis or as accessory figures in the 
shrines of the major cult deities. His figure also appears 
in ‘ relief compositions’ associated with Vaisnavism and 
Saivism, some of which have already been noted. The god 
is seated on a lotus, the stalk of which issues from 
Narayana-Visnu’s navel, in the Anantagayana reliefs; in the 
Lingodbhavamirtis of Siva, Brahma is shown first as soar- 
ing upwards along the side of a ‘ columnar Sivalinga ’, and 
then as standing by its side with his front hands in the 
namaskara mudraé ; in the Tripurantakamirti of Siva, he is 
shown as the charioteer of the great god, and in Siva’s 
Kalyanasundaramirti, Brahma is shown as the officiating 
priest in the marriage ceremony of Siva and Uma. In the 
Ekapada-Trimirti of Siva or its Vaisnava counterpart, Siva 
or Visnu occupies the central position, Brahma being in- 
variably shown as a lateral accretion in the attitude of 
bowing to the central deity. 


Astadikpalas 


The Hindu concept about the Dikpalas or Lokapalas, 
the guardians of the quarters or the worlds, is very old. In 
the well-developed Puranic mythology the names of the 
deities, and those of the major and subsidiary quarters over 
which they had their respective jurisdiction, are the follow- 
ing :—Indra is the lord of the east, Yamu of the south, 
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Varuna of the west and Kubera of the north; Agni, Nirrti, 
Vayu and Igana are the respective guardians of the south- 
east, south-west, north-west and north-east. We do not, 
however, find this stereotyping in far earlier texts, where 
there is a great variety in the enumeration of the protectors 
of the various quarters or the worlds. Early Buddhist and 
Jaina texts also differ from one another in their characteri- 
sation of this group of divinities. Sitrya; Candra, Vayu, 
Agni, Yama, Varuna, Indra and Kubera, the eight great 
Devas of the early epic literature, are grouped in some later 
texts as the guardians of the four chief and four minor 
quarters, or simply as ‘ Lokapalas’. Thus, Manu _ tells 
us that ‘ a king embodies in his self all the eight Lokapalas, 
Soma (Candra), Agni, Arka (Sirya), Anila (Vayu), Indra, 
Vittapati (Kubera), Apapati (Varuna) and Yama ’.* The 
first list, which is later in point of date, differs from the 
second one in substituting Nirrti and Igana for Stirya and 
Candra in the latter. The number, the names and associa- 
tions of these Dikpalas or Lokapalas are not always constant 
in the epic literature, and it appears that their regular 
number was at first four. It is expressly laid down in the 
Mahabharata (VIII. 45. 31 f.) that ‘ the gods living in the 
Hast have Agni as their leader ; Yama of noble deeds guards 
the Pitrs (manes) in the South; the West is guarded by 
Varuna who also guards other gods; the North is guarded 
by Bhagavat Soma and the priests’. Hopkins correctly 
observes that ‘ the grouping of Agni, Yama, Varuna and 
Indra seems older than when Kubera is substituted for 
Agni ’.’ Four Lokapalas are recognised in the Ramayana, 
and Indra, Yama, Varuna and Kubera, respectively im- 
parting greatness, restraint, beauty and wealth to the ideal 
first king, are the respective guardians of the eastern, 
southern, western and northern quarters. A comparison 
may be made of the epic and Puranic lists of these gods 


1 Manusmrli, v. 96: Somagnyarkanilendranam viltdpapalyoryamasya ca | 
Astanam lokapalandm vapurdhirayate nypahk|| 
2 Epic Mythology, p. 149. 
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bulated Siva and Parvati at Kailasa (the abode of Siva), but 
the Rsi Bhrngi being an exclusive worshipper of Siva went — 
round the god of his choice alone, neglecting to go round or 
pay homage to the Devi. She grew angry at this insult to 
her and reduced the sage to a skin-covered skeleton, and 
Bhrngi was unable to stand erect on his two skinny legs. 
Siva took pity on him and provided him with a third leg, 
which act of grace was thankfully acknowledged by the sage. 
But to save also Parvati’s honour, Siva united his body with 
hers, in order that Bhrigi would be compelled to pay homage 
to the goddess, while paying his respects to him. Thus 
originated this Ardhanarigvara form, but such was the 
pugnacious tenacity of this sectarian sage that assuming the 
form of beetle he cut a hole through the composite body and 
circumambulated the Siva part only... The story is no 
doubt naive, but in a way it lays stress on the exclusive 
tendencies of sectarianism, which have been finally overcome 
(in the case of Bhyngi of the story this was still present) 
according to the Puranic myth-maker by such a composite 
form of the god and the goddess. The iconic motif of 
Ardhanarisvara, however, was evolved at a fairly early 
period, long before such explanatory myths. came. to be 
fabricated, and giyptic and sculptural evidence regarding the 
existence of such motifs in Northern India as early as the 
Kushan and Gupta periods has been cited in Chapter V of 
this book (supra, pp. 181-82). Two south-Indian reliefs 
of the Chola period are being reproduced here to illustrate 
this composite form, one from the Brhadigvara Temple, 
Tanjore, and the other from Darasuram. The one from 
Tanjore shows the three-armed god standing reclining in a 
slight tribhanga pose on Nandi, his right half being male, 
and the left half, female. Of the two right arms, the back 
hand holds a trisila, the front one being in the varada pose; 
the one hand of the Parvati half holds a nilotpala flower. 
The dress and ornaments of the two halves of the body are 


1 Rao, op. cit., Vol. II, pp. 322-23. Rao has not given the source of this 
story, but he has evidently taken it from one of the Puranas, which has 
extolled the creed of this god. 
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different inasmuch as they are made to befit a male. and a- 
female (Pl. XXXVIII, Fig. 4). The composite god shown 
in Darasuram relief has many novel features such as three 
faces, eight arms, a big halo behind its three heads, and he 
stands in the samapadasthanaka pose without Nandi behind 
him; some of the eight hands hold an aksamala, a khadga, a 
pasa, a darpana, the objects in the other hands (one left hand 
is broken) being indistinct. The male and female halves 
are clearly demarcated as in the other relief (Pl. XXXIX, 
Fig. 4). Rao remarks about this exceedingly interesting and 
extraordinary piece of sculpture, ‘In no Sanskrit work 
that has been examined. do we meet with a description of 
Ardhanarigvara which agrees with this image........ 
(op. cit , Vol. II, p. 332). The multiplicity of hands and 
faces of this image cannot be satisfactorily explained, but the 
faces may emphasise the ugra, sawmya, and Uma aspects of 
the god already noticed in the Elephanta and Gwalior 
Museum sculptures (supra., pp. 476-77). But one thing 
worthy of note in this connection is that in none of these 
reliefs the irdhalinga feature of the composite god is present, 
which is very often found in such figures of Northern and 
Eastern India. 

Siva-Lokesvara, Strya-Lokesvara and Hari-Hara-Sirya- 
Buddha icons have been noticed earlier, which show syncretism 
between Brahmanical Hinduism and Buddhism. Varieties 
of multi-armed images of syncretistic type hailing from 
different parts of Hastern India, mainly Bengal, are known, in 
which Vaisnava and Mahayana Buddhist elements have com- 
bined, the former being more prominent. Such images may 
be conveniently described as Visnu-Lokegvara, and such a one - 
from. Surohor in the district of Dinajpur (Bengal) may be 
noticed first. The four-armed god stands erect under a 
canopy of seven serpent-hoods, the gada@ and cakra are placed 
on full-blown lotuses which are held by their stalks by the 
right and left hands of the god; two Ayudhapurusas 
(identifiable as such on account of a tiny lotus and a conch- 
shell placed on nilotpalas held by their left hands) stand on 
either side of the god instead of the usual Sri and Pusti. 
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A miniature figure of the Dhyani-Buddha Amitabha is 
placed Just above the central snake-hood, and a six-armed 
dancing figure of Siva is carved inside a medallion on the 
middle face of the paficaratha pedestal below. The figure of 
dancing Siva on its pedestal also introduces some Saiva 
element in it, and the snake-hoods remind one of Balarama ; 
the sculpture is of about the twelfth century A.D. 
(Pl. XLVIII, Fig. 4). Another very interesting image of 
this type in the same Museum (Exhibit No. 661) originally. 
procured from Kalandarpur in the district of Bogra, North 
Bengal, though similar to the above in some respects, has 
some differences. It belongs to the sub-variety of Visnu 
image named Sridhara (according to the Agnipuréna and 
Ripamandana), as the cakra and gadd are placed on full-blown 
lotuses on the back right and back left hands respectively, 
while the front right and front left hands hold a lotus-bud 
and a tiny conch-shell. The snake-hoods are absent, and 
there are two tiny kneeling figures on the lowermost corners 
of the stele, whose identity is uncertain ; other iconographic 
features (Dhyani-Buddha on the top and dancing Siva on 
the bottom etc.) are the same as in the Surohor relief.* 
It will be interesting to compare these two sculptures with 
some multi-armed images, generally in stone, which have 
been described by R. D. Banerjee as Lokesvara-Visnu images 
(E.I.S.M.S., pp. 94-6, 125, Pl. XXXVIII). The much- 
mutilated twelve-armed figure originally found in Ghiyasabad 
in the district of Murshidabad (Bengal) and now in the 
collection of the Indian Museum, shows the central deity 
standing erect between two plantain trees with several snake- 
hoods (probably seven, most of them are broken) spread 
behind his head (broken); some of the twelve hands are gone, 
but those which are preserved hold stalks of lotuses, on the 
double-petalled flowers of which are placed tiny figures of a 

1 N. G. Majumdar, ‘A New Type of Visnu from North Bengal , Modern 
Review, February, 1929; Appendices to Annuai Report of V. R. Society, 1928-29, 
pp. 15-7 and plate. K. ©. Sarkar suggested that this type really represented a 
Bodhisattva; V. R. Society’s Monograph, No. 4, pp. 18-23 and plate. But none 


of them is correct; the figure really stands for a syneretistic image of Visnu- 
Lokesvara or a Visnu-Siva-Lokeévara. 
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Garuda, a rat, a ploughshare, a conch-shell on the left, and . 
a manuscript (?), a bull, a cup (?) etc. on the right. The 
figure has usual ornaments including the vanamala or 
vatyjayantimala of the Visnu images; one hand on either side 
is placed on two attendant figures in the manner of Visnu’s 
two hands being placed on the heads of the Ayudhapurusas. 
A ten-armed figure hailing from Garui, district Burdwan 
(Bengal), has great affinity with the Ghiyasabad sculpture 
from the point of view of its iconography, but many of its 
details are gone. A well-preserved twelve-armed image of 
this type originally found at Sonarang (Dacca) and now in 
the collection of the Bangiya Sahitya Parishat Museum, 
Calcutta, has the tiny figure of Amitabha over the central 
hood of the snake-hood canopy, and Garuda is shown with 
his hands in the afijali pose on the right side of the triratha 
pedestal; the right hands that are in tact show a makara, a 
bird and varadamudra (the others hold indistinct objects), 
while the left ones hold the tiny figures of a kirma, a 
hastin, a Garuda, a cakra and a langala (the remaining left 
hand is broken). M. Ganguly identified this image as that 
of Avalokitegvara, and remarked that this form of the 
Mahayana god was very rare, and that brief reference to such 
twelve-armed Lokegvaras might be found in Karandavyiha ; 
but although he did not fail to notice some of its Visnuite 
features, he did not understand the real character of these 
images* The six-armed bronze figure from Sagardighi 
(Murshidabad, Bengal, and now in the same Calcutta 
Museum), appears to belong to this class of syncretistic 
images. -It was described by Ganguly as Hrsikesa, a sub- 
variety of Visnu, on insufficient data. The god stands under 
a canopy of seven three-headed Nagas; the attributes of the 
image in its right hands are a staff surmounted by an 
elephant, a discus, the front hand being in the varada pose 


1 M. Ganguly, Handbook to the Sculptures in the Bangiya Sahitya Parishat 
Museum, pp. 82-38, Pl. VII. R. D. Banerjee rightly pointed out that ‘ the presence 
of the Dhyani-Buddha Amitibha over the head of this figure along with some of 
the emblems held in the hands proves the affinity of this class of images between 
Vaigsnava images proper and Lokesvaras’ (H.I.§.M.S., p. 95). 
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with the lotus mark on the palm, while a club, a conch-shell 
and a long staff surmounted by a Garuda are held by the left 
hands. The two attendant figures on the right and left are 
undoubtedy Padma- and Cakra-Purusas, for they hold lotus 
flower with long stalks, on which are placed a lotus bud and 
a discus respectively ; a lotus is carved in the centre of the 
pedestal, a figure of Garuda being again carved on its left 
corner. The image can be dated in the 11th century A.D., 
on the basis of stylistic grounds, as well as of the palaeography 
of a short inscription engraved on its back.’ The twenty- 
armed Visnu image in the V. R. S. Museum (No. 1492) 
tentatively named as Visvariipa and described earlier in this 
book (Chapter X, p. 426, illustrated in Pl. XXVI, Fig. 2) 
evinces also these syncretistic traits. The pose of the two 
pot-bellied attendants of the god and a few other general ' 
characteristics appear also to emphasise the blending of 
Brahmanical Hindu and Mahayana elements. These and 
similar other images leave little doubt about the fact that 
their worshippers were making definite and conscious efforts 
to rise above the well-defined limits of sectarianism, while 
they were using them in their religious rituals. 

Arising out of the topic of syncretistic icons and partly 
allied to it is the theme of inter-relation between Brahmanical 
Hindu iconography on the one hand and Buddhist and Jaina 
iconography on the other, and a few words about the latier 
topic may not be out of place in the end of this book. If a 
careful analysis is made of a good many of the images 
associated with the developed phases of Buddhism and 
Jainism, it can be shown how they are close adaptations of 
Brahmanical Hindu cult icons. Griinwedel, while speaking 
about the genesis of the ‘ rather superfluous creations of the 
northern schools of Buddhism ’, the Bodhisattvas associated 
with the Mahayana schools, observes that with the spread 


1 M. Ganguly, op. cit., pp. 139-40, Pl. XXVI; Ganguly's: description of 
this image is open to criticism. Banerjee’s observation about such images quoted 
below explains their real character : ‘ This particular class of specimens, therefore, 
indicates a blending of the older Bhagavata class of Vaisnava images and the 
Lokegvaras of the later Mahayana school of Buddhism’ (op. cit., p. 96). 
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of Buddhism, ‘ the converts naturally carried into their 
new religion much of their reverence for the old Hindu gods.’ 
The Hinayana sects introduced little change in the 
nomenclature and iconography of these deities, and Visnu, 
Brahma, Narayana and others were accepted under their 
Hindu names, but they were almost invariably regarded as 
mere acolytes or attendants of Buddha. ‘ But with the 
Mahayana schools, whilst these gods were received, they were 
made to fit into an elaborate system of nomenclature. and 
myth by which each was assigned a place in the illimitable 
aeons of their cosmogony.’ Then he comments on the 
transference of the attributes of Indra or Sakra to Vajrapani, 
of those of Brahma to Mafijugri, of those of Visnu to 
Avalokitegvara, of the attributes of Siva to Virtipaksa, one 
of the four Maharajas or Lokapalas in the Mahayana 
pantheon.» A comparative study of many of the 
Brahmanical Hindu icons and the corresponding groups of 
Mahayana or Vajrayana Buddhist images will enable us to 
throw more light on this subject. Numerous varieties of the 
Dhyani-Bodhisattva Avalokitegvara (Padmapani) have been 
described in the Saddhanamala. Their iconographic traits 
enumerated in these texts, and some of their names 
mentioned in them, easily help us to find their counterparts 
or rather prototypes in the Hindu pantheon. The general 
form of Padmapani-Avalokiteévara appears to have been 
derived from Visnu, but there ig no doubt that such aspects of 
the Bodhisattva as Simhanada, Nilakantha, Halahala, Padma- 
narttesvara, etc. were mere adaptations of Siva. The 
sddhanas describe Simhanada as nirbhiisana (‘ without any 
ornaments ’), wearing a jat@mukuta and a tiger-skin, having 
three eyes and a trident entwined by a white snake 
(sttuphanivestitam trisulam) by his side. These features 
are all peculiar to Siva, and inspite of the additional traits 
like his lion mount, lotus emblem, etc., there is no difficulty 
in recognising in him one of the most prominent members 
of the Brahmanical triad. The ideology behind Simhanada 


1 Buddhist Art, pp. 182-83. 
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1s explained in the dhadranis in this way; he is the ‘ healer of 
diseases’ (one of the traits of Siva is also this). The 
names and iconographic traits of the other three varieties of 
Avalokitesvara mentioned above leave little doubt about their 
being the Mahayanist or Vajrayanist adaptations of the 
Hindu god. The fierce god Heruka, whose two-armed 
figures have been found in Eastern India, is usually shown 
as dancing on a corpse with vajra and kapdla in his hands, 
a khatvinga placed along the left part of his body, and with 
a garland of skulls (mundamala) on his breast; these fea- 
tures emphasise his Saiva association. Yamari, another 
fierce Vajrayana deity, as its name indicates, is derived from 
Kalarimtrti of Siva described in Chapter XI of this book. 
Some of the iconographic features of Yamari, however, 
were adopted from the very god of Death, whose enemy he 
was supposed to have been. Like the Hindu god Yama he 
has a buffalo for his mount, and a mace with a skull painted 
on it with a vajra on its top, and a noose (pasa) for his em- 
blems ; like Siva he wears a tiger-skin and snake-ornaments. 
Mafijusri might have had some concrete human base (his 
human original is said to have been instrumental in the 
introduction of civilisation into Nepal from outside) unlike 
the Buddhist deities mentioned above, who had abstract 
ideological background ; but his principal emblem, the book 
of knowledge (prajfia), seems to show that he was in a way 
the Mahayana counterpart of Brahma and Sarasvati of the 
Hindu pantheon. The Saptasatika Hayagriva, an emana- 
tion of Amitabha, and Jambhala, an emanation of Aksobhya, 
have their prototypes in Hindu Hayagriva and Kubera. 
_ Hayagriva, according to the Purainic mythology, was 
primarily a demon, to kill whom Visnu assumed the form of 
a horse-headed man. ‘The special cognisance of Saptasatika 
Hayagriva is the scalp of a horse over his head. Another 
aspect of the same god, this time associated with Aksobhya, 
is three-faceé and eight-armed, and the number of arms as 
well as the attributes placed in his hands clearly associate 
him with Visnu. The iconographic peculiarities of 
Jambhala distinctly connect him with Kubera-Vaisravana. 
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Like the latter he is a god of wealth and prosperity, and like 
him he is pot-bellied, though the bag of treasure in his proto- 
type’s hand is replaced by a mungoose vomiting jewels. 
The early mediaeval relief of the two-armed Jambhala repro- 
duced here (Pl. XLVII, Fig. 2) characteristically portrays 
his Kubera-like features, and his association with wealth is 
demonstrated by the carving of eight: jars full of coins (the 
third from the left is overturned, from which coins are 
pouring out) beneath his lotus seat on which he is_ scated 
in the ardhaparyanka pose. The number of the jars, eight, 
proves that they stand for Astanidhis (‘ eight treasures ’), 
one of the earliest representations of which in a different 
‘manner is found in the ‘banyan capital’ recovered 
from Besnagar by Cunningham (cf. supra, pp. 104-05). 
In the Brahmanical Hindu mythology, Kubera is associated 
with Sri or Laksmi, the goddess of fortune and prosperity, 
who is the presiding deity of the Astanidhis ; in the Mahayana 
adaptation of him, on the other hand, Vasudhara (another 
name of Vasundhara, Bhimi or Prthivi, the mother Earth) 
appears as his consort. Separate representations of this 
Buddhist goddess have been found in Eastern India, and one 
such figure of the mediaeval period is being reproduced here 
(Pl. XLVIII, Fig. 2). A look at it will convince one that. 
she is a proper consort of Jambhala; she is seated like her 
lord in ardhaparyanka pose on a double-petalled lotus-seat, 
her right leg resting upon an upturned jar by the side of 
which there are seven more inverted jars. Her fore-arms 
are broken, but there are enough indications to show that 
she held by her right hand an ear of corn (this object is 
present in well-preserved images of Vasudhara), emphasising 
in this manner her association with plenty, as the cornu- 
copia in the hand of the Roman goddess Abundantia 


(Ardochso in its Kushan set-up) does in a similar manner.’ 

1 Instances are not unknown where Mahayana or Vajrayana goddess 
concepts seem to have influenced the iconography of some goddesses belonging to 
Hindu pantheon. Tara, a great object of veneration in the Hindu Tantras, 
appears to have been a direct borrowal from Buddhism. Vajrayogini’s iconographic 
traits clearly remind us of the Tantric goddess Chinnamasta held in great venera- 
tion by the Saktas of Bengal (Chinnamastaé was one of the ten Mahavidyas 
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The Vajrayana goddess Marici, especially her general aspect, 
can be distantly associated with the Brahmanical Sun god 
on account of some of her peculiar iconographic traits. Like 
the god she rides on a chariot drawn, however, not by 
seven horses but by seven pigs, and is attended by female 
figures shooting arrows. Unlike Sirya she is multi-armed 
and holds all sorts of attributes, and when she hag more 
than one face, the added ones are those of sows (she is 
described in this aspect as Ubhaya-varihinani-Marici). 
What sort of esoteric symbolism underlies this predilection 
for sows and pigs is not clearly understandable. But her 
very name Marici shows her solar association (Stirya is 
Maricimali, i.¢., ‘ one endowed with a large number of 
rays’). 

In the hierarchy of the Jaina deities, especially in its 
broader outlines, many of the subsidiary members of the 
pantheon were direct:copies of the Brahmanical Hindu 
divinities. The Jaina texts like Acdra Dinakara, Uttard- 
dhydyana Sitra and Abhidhina Cintimani classify the 
secondary Jaina deities under four heads,—Jyotisi, Vimana- 
visi, Bhavanapati and Vyantara, and long lists of similar 
and other divinities are also found there. But the deities 
whose images (beside those of the Jinas) are usually found 
in Jaina iconographic art comprise the Navagrahas, the 
Dikpalas, the Yaksa and Yaksgini attendants of the twenty- 
four Tirthamkaras, usually described as their Upisakas and 
Sisanadevatis. Besides these there are the sixteen Sruta- 
or Vidya-devis (the presiding deity of which is Sarasvati), 
the Astamatrkas, the Bhairavas, the sixty-four Yoginis, Sri 
or Laksmi, Ganega, Ksgetrapala and others. ‘The names 
and iconographic features of most of them are similar to 
those of their Brahmanical counterparts, though occasional 
reorientation in the mode of their representation in early 


whose worship was prominent in Bengal). The fierce Vajrayana deity 
Nairfitma clearly resembles Kali in her iconography. In late mediaeval times, 
the Tiintric aspect of Sakti worship seems to have adopted much from the 
Mahfyina-cum-Vajrayana cult, and there is 1uch that is common between many 
of the deities associated with both. 


T1—1864 B, 
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and mediaeval Jaina art is also met with. The very 
interesting image-type of Harinegamesi or Naigamesa, a 
general of Devaraja Indra according to Jaina tradition, 
distinctly reminds us either of the goat-headed Daksa- 
Prajapati, or the Chagavaktra (‘ goat-faced ’) companion 
of Skanda-Karttikeya of the Hindu mythology, and one of 
the various names of Karttikeya is Naigameya according to 
early and late lexicons. The Brahmanical Hindu origin of 
many of the Upasakas and Sasanadevatas of the Jinas can 
be easily demonstrated. Thus Gomukha, the Yaksa or 
Upasaka of Rsabhanatha, the first Tirthamkara, must have 
been derived from Siva, as.his bull mount, and such of his 
attributes as battle-axe, noose, etc., prove; his bull face is 
reminiscent of a mode of representing Nandi, really Siva 
himself in his hybrid theriomorphic form. The name and 
iconography of Yaksa Brahma, the Upasaka of the tenth 
Jina Sitalanitha, show that he was a Jaina adaptation of 
Brahma-Prajapati of the Hindu triad; he has four faces and 
a lotus seat, and holds such attributes in his hands as. a 
rosary, a citrus, a noose, a club, etc. Some of the attri- 
butes, it is true, are not those of the Hindu Brahma, yet 
the name, the number of faces, the lotus seat and the rosary 
are significant. Similarly, Isvara and Sanmukha Yaksas, 
the respective Upasakas of Sreyamsanatha and Vimala- 
natha, the eleventh and thirteenth Jinas, can be definitely 
associated with Siva and Subrahmanya (Karttikeya) on the 
basis of their names, mounts, emblems and other specialities. 
But such association in the case of some other members of 
the Jaina pantheon is not sufficiently clear, though their 
names are taken from Brahmanical Hindu mythology. The 
iconography of Yakgas, Kumara, Garuda, Kubera and 
Varuna, the respective Upasakas of Vasupujya, Santinatha, 
Mallinatha and Munisubrata, the twelfth, sixteenth, nine- 
teenth and twentieth in the list of twenty-four Tirthamkaras, 
will prove this. But even in such cases the extant images 
of these deities show partial similarity with their Brahmani- 
cal counterparts. As regards many of the Sasanadevatas, 
their names alone may not always emphasise their 
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Brahmanical association, though in some cases the names, 
emblems and mounts of them indicate this to a great extent. 
Ambika or Kusmandini, the Sasanadevata of Neminatha 
(the twenty-second Jina) and consort of Gomedha, comes 
under the latter group, and her iconographic features leave 
little doubt that she is a Jaina adaptation of the Hindu 
goddess of the same name. But the Jainas have a mythology 
of their own about this goddess, which has very little in 
common with the stories associated with her Hindu original. 
Ambika in Jaina iconographic art rides a lion and holds in 
her four hands a bunch of mangoes, a noose, a child and an 
elephant goad, and she is thus the Jaina opposite of Durga, 
one of whose early appellations is Ambika; Kusmandini, 
another name of the Jaina goddess, appears also to have 
been derived from an, epithet of Durga, which is Kusmandi 
or Kusmanda. Sometimes she is shown accompanied by 
seven dancing female figures, and they may be the Jaina 
adaptations of the Saptamatrkas in this context. Padméavatt, 
the Sadsanadevata of the twenty-third Jina Parévanatha, is 
liké him associated with snakes, and there is little doubt that 
her Hindu counterpart is the folk-goddess Manasa, one of 
whose names is also Padmavati or Padma. 


APPENDIX A 
(a) The installation of images 


The images, until they were duly consecrated and ceremonially 
enshrined, were not regular objects of worship. Elaborate rituals 
are prescribed in comparatively early and late texts for their due 
consecration and installation (miéirtti-pratigthd). I give here a 
free translation of the Chapter on Pratima-pratisthapanam in the 
Brhatsamhitd (Ch. 59, Sudhakar Dvivedi’s Edition). 

“A wise man should erect a pavilion for the preliminary 
consecration of an image in the southern quarter or eastern: the 
pavilion should be furnished with four toranas (ornamental arches) 
and (its top) covered with the branches of such trees as yajfia- 
dumbura, etc. In the different parts of the pavilion,—eastern 
south-eastern, southern, south-western, western, north-western, 
northern and north-eastern,—garlands and banners of various 
colours should be hung. Inside the mandapa an. earthen altar 
(sthandila) should be raised, and the latter should be first sprinkled 
with sand and then covered over with kusa grass; now the image 
should be placed on it with its head and feet resting on a bhadra- 
suna (a kind of pedestal).* 


1 In three verses just before it, the author reters to the different materials 
‘out of which the images are made, and the different results to be obtained by 
making and worshipping them :— 


Ayuhsribalajayada darumayt mrnmayi tatha pratima | 
Lokahitaya manimayi sauvarni pustidd bhavati || 

Rajatamayt kirttikart prajavivrddhim karoti tamramayi | 
Bhilabham tu mahaintam saili pratimathava lingam || 
Sankiipahata pratima pradhanapurusam kulam ca ghatayats | 
Svabhropahata roganupadravamsca ksayam kurute || 


The verses can be translated thus: ‘ Images made of wood or clay bring to 
(their worshippers) long life, fortune, strength and victory; those made of jewels are 
for the good of the people, and the golden ones bring prosperity. Images made 
of silver bring fame, while those made of copper cause increase of population, (By 
worshipping) images or Sivalingas made of stone, (one) obtains extensive plots of 
land, Those images from which nails come out obliquely (Utpala: Sankustiryag- 
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Now, the image should be successively bathed with various . 
kinds of waters; first, a decoction of the (twigs of) plakga, 
asvattha, udumbara, siriga and vata should be used, then the 
auspicious sarvausadhi water and next the water from sacred 
places, in which earth raised by elephants and bulls, earth from 
mountain, anthill, confluences of rivers, lotus ponds, and pavica- 
gavya are mixed, should. be poured; when the image is being 
bathed with the above and with scented water in which gold and 
precious gems are put in, it should be placed with its head 
towards the east; during this ceremony, térya (a kind of musical 
instrument—a trumpet) should be sounded, and ‘ punydaha’ 
(‘ auspicious day ’) and Veda mantras should be uttered.1 The 
most respected of the Brahmanas should then chant Aindra 
mantras (mantras associated with the Vedic god Indra) in the 
eastern and Agnimantras in the south-eastern quarter; these 
Brahmanas should be honoured with handsome offerings or fees 
(daksind): The Brahman (1.e., the priest) should offer homa to 
fire with the mantra particular to the deity bemg enshrined. If 
during the performance of the homa, the fire becomes full of 
smoke, or the flames turn from right to left or the burning faggots 
emit frequent sparks, then it is not auspicious; it is also 
inauspicious, if the priest forgets his mantras, or, (the flames) 
rage backwards. After having bathed the image and decked it 
with new cloth and ornaments and worshipped it with flowers and 
sandal paste, the priest should lay it down on a well-spread bed. 
When the image has ‘slept’ its full, it should be roused from 


nirgatah kilakah) destroy the chief (Utpala: pradhina-purusam nayakam) and 
(his) line; those which have holes on them cause disease, calamity and decay. 

Utpala quotes a passage from Kasyapa, which is similar to the last eouplet: 
Yarea sankuhata sa tu pradhanakulanasini | Chidrenopahatad ya tu bahudosakari 
mata || 

1 The following plants constitute sarvausadhi according to Utpala: jayd, 
jayanti, jivantt, jivaputri, punarnavd, visnu-kranta, abhaya, viseambhart, maha* 
moda, sahadevi, pirnakosa@, satavari, sahasravirya, laksmana. The paricagavyas 
are cow-dung, urine of the cow, milk, curd and clarified butter. 

In performing nitya (daily) and naimittika (occasional) pujas, the Yajamana, 
after performing dcamana, will think of Visnu after uttering a particular mantra 
(Visnu-smarana) and then say: ‘ Om karttavye’smin,—karmant punyaham bhavanto 
brubantu (‘In this action that should be done, you kindly say that the day be 
auspicious ') and the Brahmin priest should say ‘Om punyaham ’) (‘ yes, let it be 
auspicious '); this is ‘ punydhavacana ’, 
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sleep with songs and dances and should be installed at a time fixed 
by the astrologers. Then after worshipping the image with 
flowers, garments, sandal paste, and the sounds of conch-shell and 
trumpet, it should be carefully taken inside the sanctum from 
the pavilion, keeping the temple to the right (pradakginyena). 
After making profuse offerings (to the deity) and honouring the 
Brahmanas and persons assembled there, a piece of gold should 
be put into the mortise-hole of the pindikd (base), and the image 
should be fixed (in its base). The enshriner of the image, by 
honouring specially the astrologer, the Brahmanas, the assembled 
persons and the image-maker or the architect (the word here used 
is sthapati explained by Utpala as vardhaki), enjoys bliss in this 
world and in heaven. Images of Visnu, Sirya, Siva, Matrganas, 
Brahma, Buddha and the Jinas should be installed by a Bhagavata, 
a Maga, a Pasupata, one well-versed in the worship (of the 
Sakti), a Brahmana knowing the Vedas well, a person of the Sakya 
race, a Digambara Jaina respectively, according to the different 
rituals prescribed in the different sectarian systems mentioned 
above. The installation of a god (i.e., its image) is recommended 
in the bright fortnight in the period of the summer-solstice and 
during certain particular positions of the planets and asterisms, 
and in days other than Tuesday and in a time particularly 
auspicious to the donor of the image. I have given here in brief 
the general and easily practicable rules about the preliminary 
consecration (adhivdsa) and installation (pratistha) of images. 
In the Sdvitra: (sdstra), however, preliminary consecration and 
installation (of individual divinities) have been elaborately treated 
(Adhivdsana-sannivesane sdvitre prthageva vistarat).”’ 

One or two points in the above rendering of the chapter on 
Pratima-pratisthapanam require notice. In the installation cere- 
mony of the sectarian gods and goddesses, some importance is | 
undoubtedly given to Vedic ritualism; in the preliminary consecra- 
tion, the Indra and Agni mantras are to be uttered and the Vedic 
homa is to be performed. But during the performance of the 
homa, the mantra particular to the deity whose image is being 
installed is to be recited. The principal installation is to be done 
by a sectarian initiate according to the rites prescribed in the 
individual sectarian system. The mixed ritualism, partly Vedic 


) 
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and mostly sectarian; has been curiously enough described by Utpala 
as daidik vidhana, while explaining the word sémdnyam in the 
last verse (Sdmdnyamavisesam vaidikena vidhanena). 'Then 
reference is made in the last-verse to the elaborate treatment of the 
same topic in Saura sdstra in which detailed descriptions of rituals 
followed in the installation of different divinities are incorporated.* 

The whole of the 19th Vilasa (named Pratisthiko) of the 
Haribhaktivilasa supplies us with an extremely full account of 
Srimirtti-pratisthé (the installation of the auspicious image of the 
Lord Vasudeva) based on the Hayasirsa Paftcaratra and several 
Puranas. The Samkarsana-kadnda of the Hayasirsa Pavicaratra 
itself is principally devoted to this topic, but. it is still in 
manuscript form (note that the Saura-kanda in this Paficaratra 
text also contains something on pratistha and compare this with 
the last line of the chapter just quoted). Lastly, notice should be 
taken of the honours to be done to the architect or the sculptor, the 
artist or artists responsible for the construction of the image and 
the building of the temple. Haribhaktivilésa quotes from various . 
texts like the Bhavisyapurana, Matsyapurana and the Hayasirsa 
Paricaradtra about the full satisfaction and honour to be given to 
the artists by the person who is enshrining an image (cf. the 
section on Silpiparitosanam in the 19th. Vilasa).? 


’ (b) Jirnoddhara 


Restoration of old and dilapidated shrines and replacement 
of broken, decaying and sometimes defiled images or other cult 


1 Utpala gives two explanations of the last line of the last verse. The 
first is given above by me; the other is:—Athava savitre savituradityasya ye adhivé- 
sana-sannivesane prthageva vistarat tacchastre saure bhavata iti. 

2 Tato Visnum samaniya sudhautam supariksitam | 

Silpinam pijayet pascad sastralankaranadibhih || 
(Bhavisyapurana) 
Aniya lingamarccam va silpinah pijayedbudhah | 
Vastrabharanaratnaisca ye ca tatparicarakah | 
Ksamadhvamiti tin briyat yajamano hyatah param || 
(Matsyapurana) 
Pijayitva tu pratimam silpinam tosayet tatah | 
Gandhapuspadibhirvipram tosayed katakadibhih || 
Sarvve’ tha karmminastasyastasmin kale prthak prthak | 
Ksamapayita tin sarvoan priyaprasnena sarvvatha || 
(Hayasirga Pancaratra) 
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objects by new ones have been regarded from a long time as 
great acts of religious merit in India. In some texts, these are 
even described as more meritorious than the establishment of 
new shrines and construction of new images. One of the earliest 
instances of jirnoddhadra, though associated with Buddhism, has 
been recorded in the steatite casket discovered at Shinkot in 
Bajaur territory, 20 miles to the north-west of the confluence of 
the Panjkora and Swat rivers, beyond the borders of the old 
North-West Frontier Province. Two sets of inscriptions are 
engraved on it, the earlier one referring to the establishment or 
consecration of (the corporeal relic) of the Buddha in the reign of 
Maharaja Minadra (Menander), the donor being a person named 
Viyakamitra, the apraca-raja (‘one who has no king as his 
adversary ’). The later portion of the record also refers to the 
establishment of the corporeal relic of the Buddha, and of the bowl, 
but by a person named Vijayamitra, also an apraca-raja and 
evidently a descendant of Viyakamitra, on the 25th day of 
Vaisakha of the 5th regnal year. This subsequent epigraph- 
records—‘* This corporeal relic having been broken is not held in 
worship with zeal. It is decaying in course of time, (and) is not 
honoured; (and here) by the offering of alms and water, ancestors 
are no longer propitiated; (and) the receptacle of that (relic) has 
been cast aside. (Now) in the fifth year and on the twenty-fifth 
day of the month of Vaisakha, this has been established by 
Vijayamitra, who has no king as his adversary.’’' Thus, there 
is no doubt about its being a clear case of jirnoddhara. H. Thsang 
says that ‘‘ in recent times Sasanka, the enemy and oppressor of 
Buddhism, cut down the Bodhi-tree, destroyed its roots down to 
the water, and burned what remained. A few months afterwards 
Pirnavarma, the last descendant of Asoka on the throne of 
Magadha, by pious efforts brought the tree back to life and in one 
night it became above ten feet high. This king then built round 


1 Ime sarira paluga-bhud(r)ao na sakare atrita | sa sariat(r)ikalad(r)ena 
gadhro na pimdoyakeyi pitrin grinayat(r)t| tasa ye patre apomua| Vasaye 
pamcamaye 41 Ves(r)akh(r)asa masasa divase-pamcavis(r)aye iyo prat(r)ithavit(r)e 
Vijayamitrena apracarajena Bhag(r)avatu Sakimunisa samasa(m)budhasa Sarira | 

—Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XXIV, p. 7. The Kharosthi record was edited 
by N. G. Majumdar (ibid., pp. 1-8), who, however, did not notice this aspect of 


the epigraph. 
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it a stone wall 24 feet high ’’ (Watters, On Yuan Chwang, Vol. II, 
p. 115). Here also is a clear case of restoration after the original 
shrine was defiled by a non-believer, for the stone wall which 
was set up by Parnavarma was nothing but a re-erection. The 
sild-prakdra was originally erected in the first century B.C., 
through the pious zeal and munificence of a lady, Arya Kurangi 
by name, the wife of Indragnimitra, perhaps a local chieftain. 
What Pirnavarma did was to use the old materials—the thabhas 
(pillars), siicis (joining pieces) and usnisas (coping stones), all 
made. of greyish sandstone—in rebuilding the wall, using new 
material (granite) when the old fell short of his requirements; 
there are clear structural indications which fully prove this point 
(Barua, Gayd and Buddha Gaya, Vol. II, pp. 12 ff.). I have 
referred in the last page of my first chapter to the rebuilding of 
the Chaufisat Yogini temple at Bheraghat by Alhanadevi, the 
queen of the Haihaya King Gayakarnadeva, during the reign of 
her son Narasimhadeva, in the Kalacuri-Cedi year 907 (1155 A.D.). 
Cunningham noticed that the style of architecture of this temple 
was plain and simple and might belong to any period between 
900 and 1200 A.D. But the characters of the inscriptions on 
the pedestals of the images point to the earlier date and thus it 
is clear that they were restored and re-enshrined at a later date.’ 
R. D. Banerjee proved with the help of the images divisible 
into two broad groups, one standing, made of brittle reddish 
sandstone, with no inscription, and the other seated, mostly carved 
out of a dull greenish yellow sandstone, inscribed with letters 
datable in the 10th century A.D. inside the circular temple, that 
‘ before the building of the circular temple in the 10th century 
A.D., another structure existed on this spot.’ Banerjee thinks it 
extremely probable that the most ancient shrine on the top of 
the hill, on which the circular temple stands, was erected in the 


Kushan period, and it enshrined the standing uninscribed images 
of brittle reddish sandstone.’ 


1 Cunningham, A.S.R., Vol. IX, pp. 11, 73. Cunningham says, ‘‘ the old 
circular wall, with its inscribed statues, belonged to the 10th century and the 
cloister with its roof was the work of Queen Alhanadevi in the 12th century.’’ 


2 RK. D. Banerjee, The Haihayas of Tripuri and their Monuments 
(M.A.8.I., No. 28), pp. 69-70. 
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The last few verses of the Pratimamanalaksanam, being 
edited by me with translation and notes in Appendix B, Part II, 
contain some interesting details about the replacement of old 
images by new ones, similar to those incorporated in Ch. 67 
of the Agnipurdna. The details, however, contain more about 
the manner in which the decaying images are to be destroyed 
than about their restoration. My study of some ancient Brahma- 
nical and Buddhist images in the Sarnath and Rajshahi Museums 
has convinced me that attempts were sometimes made to restore 
them when they were partially damaged. The Silparatna tells 
us that “‘ when an image is slightly damaged, it should never be 
discarded; but when its arms, hands, feet and legs are severed, 
when it is broken, split up or nine yava portion of it is gone or 
when it gets disfigured, it is usually to be discarded. If its 
fingers, etc., are cut up (or broken) the sages recommend binding 
(repairing) them.”’ * 


(c) The Ideology behind the Hindu Images 


Jt has been shown in Chapter III (p. 81) of this book that 
the images used by the Hindu worshippers in their religious rites 
symbolised in a way their concept about a god or his various 
aspects, and these cult objects were primarily nothing but the 
consecrated symbols of the divinities. The Paficaratrins, it is 
true, conceived them as the very auspicious bodies (Sri-vigrahas) 
of their god and his numerous manifestations, but even they 
also were fully aware of this character of the icons. The Arca 
(divine image for worship) was to them one such manifestation, 
and the devout Bhagavatas considered the duly consecrated 
images of their god as so many of his Avataras (incarnatory 
forms). There are many texts where a great deal of emphasis 
is laid on the ideology behind the individual icons, and the 
Visnudharmottara can be regarded as one such representative 


1 Silparatna, Part II, p. 206 :— 
Dose laghutare bimbam naiva tyajyam kadacana | 
Bahucchede karacchede padacchede tathaiva ca || 
Tathaiva sphutite bhinne yasmin navayave gate | 
Vairipyam jayate yasya tat tyajyam prayaso bhavet | 
Angulyadi paricchede bandhanam sas’yate budhath | 
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text. The observations often made by the Puranakara after 
describing the images of various divinities deal with their real 
character, and are associated with different ideologies underlying 
them. Numerous extracts may be quoted from this text by way 
of illustrating this point, but a few alone connected with the 
icons of the Brahmanical triad may serve our purpose here. The 
real nature of Brahma’s image is delineated in Book III, 
Chapter 46 of this Purana.. The four faces of the god are 
explained as representing the four Vedas, the eastern, southern, 
western and northern characterising respectively the Rgveda, the 
Yajurveda, the Sémaveda and the Atharvaveda,; his arms are 
taken to symbolise the four major quarters. The water-vessel 
in one of his hands stands for the primeval waters from which 
spring all the movable and immovable beings, and the rosary in 
another hand of the god indicates eternal Time (Kala); his skin 
garment (he wears the hide of a black antelope) symbolises 
sacrifice. The seven swans drawing his chariot (Brahma is 
described in this text as riding on a chariot drawn by seven 
swans, saptahamse rathe sthitah) stand for the seven worlds, — 
bhuh, bhuvah, svar, mahah, jana, tapas, and satya (Bk. III, 
Ch. 46, vv. 8-18). The transformation (vikrti) of the whole 
universe is idealised by the concrete form of lord Visnu, the 
Kaustubha jewel on whose breast is nothing but knowledge 
(jnana), the vanamdla (the long garland hanging down from his 
neck) is the principle which binds the whole universe; his 
garment stands for avidyd (ignorance, illusion encompassing the 
world), and his mount Garuda of quick and powerful motion is 
to be known as mind present in all rational beings (Manastu 
Garuda jieyah sarvabhitasariragam). His eight arms stand for 
four major and four minor quarters, and his four faces (this is an 
evident allusion to the four-faced Caturmirti of the god, which 
illustrates the concept of the unified primary Vythas) typify 
knowledge (jfidna), strength (bala), sovereignty (aisvarya) and 
power (sakti). The discus and the mace in the two hands 
assignable to Vasudeva symbolise Purusa and Prakrti, the 
ploughshare and pestle in the Samkarsana hands indicate Time 
and Death, the bow and arrow in the Pradyumna hands 
symbolise Yogic fire with which the Yogins hit their supreme 
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target, and of the sword (Nandaka) and shield in the Aniruddha 
hands the latter represents the cover of ajitdéna (lack of true 
knowledge) necessary for the creation of the world, while the 
former stands for rénunciation (vairdgya) which severs all ties. 
The sage Markandeya narrates to his interlocutor Vajra in this 
manner ‘‘the form of that formless (Being) with which the 
highest and the most pre-eminent of the universe covers the whole 
of it and also supports it’? (..... ripam sarvajaganmayasya| 
Evam sarirena jagatsamagram bibhartti devah sa jagatpradhanah; 
Bk. III, Ch. 47, vv. 1-18). The five faces of Siva,—Sadyojata, 
Vamadeva, Aghora, Tatpurusa and Isana represent the five gross 
elements—earth, water, heat, wind and the sky respectively. 
They are also known individually as Mahadeva (eastern), Bhairava 
(southern), Nandivaktra (western), Umavaktra (northern) and 
Sadasiva (the fifth face on the top known also as Isana). The 
three eyes of the eastern face known as Mahadeva are the sun, 
the moon and the fire........... His ten arms, two being 
allotted to each face, stand for the ten quarters, and the various 
attributes assigned to the hands also esoterically represent other 
entities; thus the club and the citrus (mdtulunga) in the hands 
allotted to Bhairava, symbolise death and the numerous atoms 
(paramanavah) which are the ‘ seed’ of the whole world. The 
shield and trident in the hands allotted to Nandivaktra face (that 
behind the Mahadeva, the eastern or the central face) symbolise 
the unmanifest and manifest (matter—here the text is corrupt); 
the mirror and the lotus assigned to the Umavaktra (the northern, 
i.e., the face on the left of the central Mahadeva face) symbolise 
pure knowledge and renunciation (Adarsam nirmalam jhanam 
vairagyam ca tathotpalam). The matted locks on the head of 
Mahadeva represent the Brahmans, the crescent on the forehead 
of the god is known as aisvarya (divine essence); Vasuki (the 
snake) indicates divine anger which destroys the three worlds. 
The large and spotted tiger-skin (which is worn by Siva) is 
Desire (which is also extensive and variegated), and the bull 
(Siva’s mount) is the Divine Dharma having four feet (Vrso’hi 
bhagavin Dharmascatuspddah  prakirttitah). Prakrti which 
brings forth the universe is all white and Mahesvara’s colour is 
likewise all white (Bk. III, Ch. 48, vv. 1-19). In most of the 
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subsequent chapters of this section of the Vignudharmottara, the — 
descriptions of the concrete forms of the various deities are 
almost invariably accompanied by references to such esoteric 
symbolism underlying them, and the Puranakara thus lays 
emphasis on the fact that what is being worshipped is not what it 
appears to be, but is something beyond it. 

It may be mentioned here incidentally that verses 4-8 of 
Chapter 48, which have just been briefly noticed im connection 
with Siva image and its ideology, supply us interesting and autho- 
ritative data in support: of the true interpretation of the so-called 
Trimirti of Elephanta suggested in Chapter XI (pp. 476-77) 
of this book. The east-facing Mahadeva-face is the placid central 
-face of the Elephanta sculpture, for the temple faces east and the 
south-facing Bhairava-face is the terrific face to the right of this 
central face; the west-facing Bull-face (Nandivaktra, and Nandi. 
is bull) should have been on the back of Mahadeva-face, but as it 
is a relievo-sculpture it is invisible. But the northern face, 7.e., 
the one to the left of the central Mahadeva-face is described in 
the text as Umavaktra and thus its real character is definitely 
settled. The fifth face (7.e., the Isdéna- or Saddsiva-face) which 
symbolises vyoma or dkdsa, was to have been placed on the top, 
but as the Ripamandana informs us that it cannot be seen even 
by the yogis (Paficamam ca tathesinam yogindmapyagocaram). 


(d) Purdnic Deities in Vedic Texts 


In connection with the descriptions of the cult-icons in the 
last four chapters of this book, reference has often been made to 
the problem of the first appearance of the individual cult-deities in 
Vedic or Brahmanical literature. The gods and goddesses whose 
images were made and worshipped by different sectarian groups of 
people were mostly epic and Puranic in character, though in the 
growth and development of the concepts of some of them, Vedic- 
Brahmanic elements had played an important part. But it will 
be futile to seek for any and every one of these developed god- 
concepts in the early Vedic or for the matter of that even in late 
Vedic literature. Sometimes the name of a Puranic deity may 
be identical with that of a Vedic one, but this similarity in name 
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will not mean that they were originally identical in character. This 
can be demonstrated with the help of the names or epithets of 
two Puranic deities, Ganapati and Nidhipati, the former denoting 
the elephant-headed, deity Ganega and the latter, Kubera, the 
lord of the Yaksas and treasures. The name Ganapati occurs in 
the Hgveda (II. 2, 23), but it does not certainly mean in this 
context the Puranic god Ganega. It has been briefly mentioned 
earlier (p. 356) that Vedic Ganapati denoted Brahmanaspati; in 
this context he was the leader of the groups of the Devas and 
simular other beings belonging to his own order (Gandnam devd- 
digandnam sambandhinam Ganapatim sviyaném patim; Sayana). 
Brahmanaspati was being invoked by the seer in that hymn as 
‘Ganapati of the Ganas and the most omniscient among the 
omniscients’ (Gandnam Ganapatim Kavrm Kavindm; Sayana 
explains Kavindm as kranta-darsiném). Nidhipati does not 
occur in this early Vedic passage, but it occurs probably for the 
first time in the Vdjasaneyi Samhita of the Sukla Yajurveda 
school, along with the Ganapati of the Rgvédic passage. The 
whole extract (V.S. 23, 19) reads: Gandndm toa Ganapatim 
havdmahe priyindm toad priyapatim havdmahe nidhindm toa 
nidhipatim havamahe vaso mamal Ahamajani garbhadama 
tvamajasi garbhadham. But the context m which this invoca- 
tion occurs shows that all these three epithets ganapati, priyapate 
and nidhipati are addressed to the. horse killed in the Asvamedha 
sacrifice by the chief queen when she lies down with the dead 
horse under cover. The Maitrayaniya Samhita of the Krsna 
Yajurveda school not only quotes the identical passage, but also 
adds a few words which show that the chief queen of the 
sovereign performing the Asvamedha sacrifice was desirious of 
progeny, virile and powerful, and this part of the sacrifice where 
the mantra is uttered was thought necessary for the fulfilment of 
her desire. Thus, there can be no question of finding in Ganapati 
and Nidhipati of the Vedic texts even the slightest reference to 
the Puranic gods Ganesa and Kubera. 

In at least one late Samhita text, however, mention is made 
of some of Puranic deities and their gdyatri-mantras. The 
Maitrayaniya Samhita introduces the Satarudriya text with an 
invocation of Sarva ( ‘ arrow-wielder ’, one of the names of Rudra) 
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‘and addresses him as Siva. Then begin the gdyatri-mantras of 
Purusa-Mahadeva (Rudra), Gurisutéa (‘ the daughter of the 
mountain ’—Gauri), Kumara-Karttikeya (Skanda), Karata( ?)- 
Hastimukha (Danti, i.e., Ganesa with the head of a tusker), 
Caturmukha-Padmasana (Brahma), Kesgava-Narayana (Visnu), 
Bhaskara-Prabhakara (Bhanu—Sun _ god), Somaraja-Maharaja 
(Candra—Moon god), Jvalana—Vaisvanara (Vahni—Fire god), 
Tyajapa (? Japa)—Mahajapa (Dhyana), Paramatma-Vainateya 
(Srsti). In this curious assortment of deities, we not only find 
the names of the Brahmanical triad of the Puranic times and 
those of Siva’s consort and their two sons Karttikeya and 
Ganega, but also the names of Sirya, Candra and even of Meditation 
or concentration (personified), and the Paramatman, the 
Supreme Soul. We do not fail to find even some iconographic 
traits of two at least of these concrete divinities, v1z., Ganapati 
(described here as kardta, i.e., ‘one with the cheek of an 
elephant,’ hastimukha, ‘ one having the face of an elephant’ ), 
and danti, ‘one with tusks’, and Brahma (described here as 
Caturmukha) four-faced, and Padmasana, seated on a_ lotus. 
But there can be no doubt that this section at least of the 
Samhita is very late on account of its containing these gdyatri- 
mantras which bring it in line with the tenth Prapathaka of the 
Taittiriya Aranyaka. It should also be noted in this connection 
that the Taittiriya Samhité and the Vdjasaneyi Samhita which 
also contain the Satarudriya passage do not contain this introduc- 
tory portion. The first Anuvaka of the Tenth Prapathaka of 
the Taittiriya Aranyaka after quoting some extracts from Vedic 
and Upanigadic texts gives us the gdyatri-mantras of Purusa- 
Sahasraksa-Mahadeva-Rudra, Purusa-Mahadeva-Rudra, Purisga- 


1 My attention was drawn to this passage by Gaurinath  Sastri 
of the Sanskrit College, Calcutta. A few extracts may be quoted from this 
introductory passage: Devaném ca rsindm casuranam ca pirvajam| Mahadevam 
sahasraksam Sivamavahayamyaham || Tat-Purusdya vidmahe Mahadevaya dhimahi ! 


Tan-no Rudrah pracodayat || Tad-Gangaucyaya vidmahe Girisutaya dhimahi | 
Tan-no Gauri pracodayat || Tat-Kumaraya vidmahe Karttikeyéya dhimahi| Tan- 
nah Skandah pracodayat || Tat-karatdya (This should be karataya meaning ‘ one 


having the cheek of an elephant’) vidmahe hastimukhaya dhimahi| Tan-no Danti 
pracodayat || Tac-Caturmukhaya vidmahe Padmasanadya dhimahi| Tan-no Brahma 
pracodayat || Tat-Kesavaya vidmahe Ndarayanaya dhimahi| Tan-no Visnuh 
pracodayat |! 
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Vakratunda-Danti (Ganesga with his sinuous  elephant-trunk), 
Purusa-Cakratunda-—Nandi (perhaps the bull-form of Siva), 
Purusa-Mahasena-Sanmukha (Kumara-Karttikeya) , Purusa- 
Suvarnapaksa-Garuda, Vedatmana-Hiranyagarbha-Brahma, 
Narayana-Vasudeva-Viguu, Vajranakha-Tiksnadamstra-Narasimha, 
Bhaskara-Mahadyutikara-Aditya,  Vaiévanara-Lalola-Agni, and 
Katyayana (i)—Kanyakumari-Durgi (X. 1, 5-7). In the 16th 
section of the same Anuvaka occurs this three-line verse which 
contains the names of all these 12 deities whose gdyatris have been 
recited :— 

Rudro Rudrasca Dantisca Nandih Sanmukha eva ca} 

Garudo Brahma-Visnusca Ndrasimhasthaiva ca| 

Adityo’gnisca Durgisca kramena dvddasambhasi|| 
If we compare these two lists, one from the Maitrdyaniya 
Samhita and the other from the Taittiriya Aranyaka, we find much 
that is common to both. But the Aranyaka text leaves out more 
abstract entities lke Dhyana and Paramadtmd, and even a 
concrete one like Candra, and brings in new concrete ones like 
Nandi, Garuda and Narasimha, changes some epithets and counts 
Mahadeva-Rudra twice; thus, Hastimukha is replaced by 
Vakratunda, Kumara-Karttikeya-Skanda by Puruga-Mahasena- 
Sanmukha, Caturmukha-Padmasana-Brahma by Vedatmana 
(should it be Vedanana?)—Hiranyagarbha-Brahma (4?), Kesava- 
(Narayana-Visnu) by Narayana-Vasudeva-Visnu, Bhiaskara- 
Prabhakara-Bhanu by Bhaskara-Mahadyutikara-Aditya, etc. 
Another feature of the Aranyaka text is that more 
iconographic traits are incorporated here in the descriptive epithets 
of these deities. The Mahdndrayana Upanisad, much 
later in point of date than the two texts mentioned above, 
not only contains almost everything of this nature found in 
the Taittiriya Aranyaka, but has also some additional mantras like 
those of Mahadurga, Bhagavati, Gauri, Surya, Bhanu, etc., which 
are nothing but different aspects of the same deity (Mahadurga, 
Bhagavati and Gauri are epithets of Durgi, and Surya, Bhanu, etc., 
of Aditya, etc.). The iconography of many cf these concrete god- 
concepts is also much developed in this late text (Mahdnarayana 
Upanisad, IV. 1-18). The picture that is presented in these late 
Vedic texts, however, leaves little doubt that the religious outlook 

73—1854 B 
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of the Hindus of this period had undergone a great deal of trans- 
formation, and the Laukika Devatas (cf. Patafijali’s statement 
about the two types of deities quoted in Chapter IX of this book) 


had taken predominance over the Vaidika ones. 
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Part I 


aequfear 
( #: 4 ) 


ASAT ATA TAT sata THT TAT 
aferanq cea, wae ate TATA NH 
TAT aera wae Aer 

me Tot saa waH wae TRA UR 
SATTIRETTEATSTRM TET TETAS &T: | 
afafsarrarmt sfrat cafe orafcarer 1811 
TALE | eoraTita aerator rat a Way | 
arafaat ¢ ager zea arfae afar en 
ARASH PATHNATTATLE HTeTAT ATTY | 
aA a stat faa a ary faa 4 
FRE GS Gare fais IF STI T TET | 
AACA T TET FAY F STH TIT Et 
FUT: SRaSHISAT WATT FAT | 
HANI: GHG A AWAIT 11 
FIRS afass: seater aareraiaitsacy | 
ATUSH_ STATTTLATSA AST UCU 
HIE ST FE Weer at AIC Sad AeaT | 
fags F aay Sr ATH ATT US 
ary waeal arargel A AravserTat Har 
CATE GIG SAPS SAAT ATE: Wot 
ary afratsraten ¢ ta aferarfirer aren 
TEI aia tafaaraig © wafs een 
Gara Ted FT Wasig | Waar | 
WRT AA SH AAT MATH 820 
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arat F FIVAT WarraaTy Baraca | 
TATA HATHA AAT SIAATT 2 3A 
atta tforerageanaradisg: mf fare: | 
arent ¢ faaanifr ceaeq faarfacaear: etl 
ag aaatraa steer seqoy arafaewady | 
frat zafaediot cforerfgafa: Far uk 
HITS gTeT TAA TaaTATAt ASTANA | 
ATATATASIAL TF TACTA AAT LI 

Be aware frees TH 
WAH TS ASS FT at A TAA Lol 
ater etal ve TaaaT A Tel Prarrat gy ST | 
Tae wae safety sage SAT Ui 
ASTATSSTMAT: TATA: NT BAT: | 

T AAAS SARA SoHea aT: 2811 
aR Lora: Baareagqawanargy se TT: | 
TIAA Ss | BAT fags aT oll 
wg wren fact FTI 
weg g aa faget sferere faaforar: AeT UR ei 
weal F WAT agey saven g afore: | 
faget ageatte weg fates acafefa: nazi 
afecerer faget acaticaeagqaat oat | 
TH oP at FT TAT TATTT RSM 
aeattera faqeat ariteda meaahore: | 
TATA: VST AAaTaed HET Tey fos uri 
Herat set agaeal TAT Tae AI 

ag Vefaediol sfratg AP PATTY 
yise argue ares aTearaged FI 
faa HUIS TERS AT SEAT NEI 
gary otf wear sefert AeaTaaee TAT | 
Ta Feat aTaaaT Hhssr TJ TaAT Uw 
Taare 8S: TTS oferty: BAT: | 
TaaATH BT TaAT TIMTISTT UCI 
SATTSTTINAGT SSAA: HIZAT | 

strat wermraqaat afateat afeer wate Rei 
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eaaaray wat afer aerafe: aa faery 
ATTA ATT: TATA TTT CATT: 113 011 
erasers wraagient feast war ar fae: | 
stacteraant: sreqaratonrtsa cen: 113 211 
aati: Tara: Tee: | 
Hrestaleat Nar ceaHTTT: FAW 
ayraracatiafrra: WhaaAGITHT: | 
TARY FT BAHASH AAT SPST 113311 

ay at agisfresta afeae wal wareeeareT: | 
afarraed cle aT TEETT WH TUR 
fayser g arferaet cferrertisreet MRPIT: | 
va fast: sft atteat: wfafreehe: 1341 
qeen soutdafawaarsret Her: | 

faa HSSAH WEST MAT SI 
THAI BAT say FoeaHonyTAey | 
aeategdaraae austen Ateedd W201 
HAT ATHAT AT ATHHMTVAT ATTH HAST | 
great afarrared aeafasaergat FRC 
ATASATS NAAT: PAUVSSRATTATT ATCA | 
ALTALST AAT: AAT: ATATATET 112 21 
UAT WA: TAFT FETT | 

waa: feral a ara aeafafeternfcat voi 
HAT PVSGHCATHS: TEATAATAT | 

cera: HATCST: AMaarawey aevaes uv 
qaoeagiaan fast weer asrarforeay | 
fatearedea adiaate staat Pqq uve 


veal: firedtegror qyeamister + qdlaate ateay | 


ae wa: fara araed at fafegaray ei 
Ta aaeaT: TATA: TAT HATA | 
qaraattase: fata saat Watt Ta: uve 
aa aa: AAAS: TATA AT 
faararaeml Saat areateat 8a: v4 
AMMSaeEaT_raVSsaais AAA TA: | 
HAsaeray TS Wage Arad W¥el 
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farm: caRee agra TEM WHEAT | 
_reaaytsed: THA fareraya: sll 
FAM AAS: BHTHIAT [LATIAAAE: | 
CATIONS HLT HL: TAH: UCI 
arat J setaral agar eeasatfes ar WATAT | 
anaes wat PrageeasAar AT Sst 
TIAAAA HAT SAT HTATAHEATT HE: | 
arttaeat equate: FAITATATA 114 oll 
wet FX aetatat aeafraras fafeeta Fe: 
araratat oedl aferrfaray farearay: 14 241 
arerareageent wit fararaatiet afte: | 
aqamfaaeds VATA AHA 421 
faye qaakfa ceatorger aq frat faasiq | 
qe Tages Hed casera TIAA: 43M 
aqeanafrandt sea g fafteareass | 
SMSSAT TAT aAeda: fafosarea ara 4% 
wade saqed qeafasts Geer aaa | 

wey ad warmerh faarara aea yy UK 
ATA: Bia: KAT ACATT STATE: | 

WA NATSS HATATAHLSTATPTATE: U4 KA 

qost TAY HfAaMSaTSSTT TATASET: | 
atatat: HAV avafatel aaa Hier: uso 
(THaTAT TTA: THITST: FSA TAT | 
water faaereTars PloTH Ay NYCI) 


TRANSLATION WITH NOTES 


1-4: A very fine mote visible in the sunbeam filtering 
through a lattice is known as paramdnu, and it is the first (the 
lowest unit) in all, measurements. A rajas (a speck of dust) is 
made up of eight such paramdnus; a balagra (the tip of one single 
hair), a liksd (the egg of a louse), a yuka (a louse), a yava (barley- 
corn), and an angula are each made up of eight units of its 
preceding object, a baldgra measuring the samé as eight particles 
of dust. The height of the pedestal of the image should be three 
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parts of the height of the shrine-door less the eighth part, when 
the latter is divided into eight parts, and the height of the image 
should be twice that of the pedestal. he face (of an image) should 
be twelve (argulas) wide and long according to its own angula; 
but Nagnajit says that the (face) length is fourteen (angulas), and 
it is the Dravida (type of measurement). 

5: The nose, forehead, chin, neck, ears are all 4 
angulas (in length); the jaws are 2 afgulas each (in width) and the 
chin is 2 angulas wide." 

6: he forehead is 8 angulas in its width; the 
temples on each side are 2 angulas further off from it, their (down- 
ward, i.e., lengthwise) measurement being 4 angulas.* The ears 
ure each 2 angulas in width. 

7; he upper margin of the ear should be made in the 
same line with the eye-brow and should be 44 angulas distant 
(from the latter); the ear-hole and the raised part near it are in the 
same line with the extreme corner of the eye.® 

8: Vasistha says that (the space) between the 
extreme corner of the eye and ear-hole (near it) is 4 angulas.* 
The lower lip is 1 angula wide, the upper being its half. 

9: The goechd (goji, i.e., the short dimple between 
the centre of the upper lip and the nasal septum) is 4 angula (in 
width), the mouth being 4 angulas in length. When the latter is 
closed, it is 14 angulas in width, it being 3 angulas wide (in the 
middle), when open. | 


1 In the Taittixiya Upanisad (1. 3), the words uttarahanu and adharahanu 
occur in the sense of upper and lower jaws respectively. Utpala comments on the 
Brhatsamhité passage as hanuni dve dve angule ca vistrte| Mukhagalasandhi 
hanuni. So, according to him, ‘the place where the’ face and the neck join is 
the hanu’; Rao translates the word as chin in his T@lamdna, p. 77. 

2 The gankhas, i.e., the temples are 4 angulas when taken downwards. 
Utpala comments on the passage thus: Sarkhau caturanguldavadhobhagau dirghau 
haryau yatah sarikhadho gandathdga ucyate. 

3 Utpala says that the raised tip of flesh near the ear-hole is in the same 
line with the rheum of the eye; his words are: Sukumarakam ca karnasrotah- 
samipe unnato mdrgastannetraprabandhasamam |...Netraprabandhasabdena pradi- 
sikocyate. Kern wrongly quotes the last part of this commentary as pramustkocyate 
(J.R.A.S., 1878, p. 824 and n. 1). 

4 Vasistha as quoted by Utpala: Karnanetrantaram yacca tadvindydccatur- 
angulam. There is a slip in Kern’s translation of the line in the Brhatsamhita ; 
he puts ‘ the space between the extreme eye-corners and eyes, at 4 digits “C.RAS., 
1873, p. 824). 
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10: The nostrils are 2 angulas in extent; at their end rises 
the nose 2 angulas in height. The intervening space between the 
two eyes is 4 angulas.* 

11: The sockets of the eyes and the eyes measure 
2 aigulas, the ball of the eyes being 4 of the same. The vision of 
the pupil is 4 (of the ball) and the aperture of the eye is 
1 angula.’? ; : 

12: The line of the eye-brows (extending from one 
extremity to the other) measures 10 argulas, its width being only 
4 an angula. (The interstice) between the two eye-brows (not their 
line) is 2 angulas, (each) brow being 4 angulas in length. 

18: The hair-line (i.e., the line on the forehead from 
which the hair begins to sprout upward) should be made egual in 
extent to (the length of) the joint eye-brows (1.e., 10 angulas), 
its thickness being 4 an angula. At the end of the eyes must be 
delineated karaviraka (i.e., the inner corner) 1 angula in 
measurement.® 

14: The head is 82 angulas in circumference and 14 in its 
extent (apparent width). In pictorial representations, 12 angulas 
(only of the 32) are shown, 20 angulas invisible.* 

15: The face along with the full complement of the hair 
make ap 16 angulas in length, as it is said by Nagnajit.° The 
neck is 10 angulas wide, and 21 angulas in circumference. 


‘ This evidently refers to the space between the two pupils, not the inside 
corners of the eyes; the distance between the latter is 1 angula (netrantare 'ngule 
jneyo, Pratimalaksanam, v. 10). 

% Utpala explains drktéraé as madhyavarttint kumart. Kern remarks that 
‘this is right if we take kum? or kaninika in the sense of the pupil’s innermost 
part, cf. Susgruta, ii, p. 808.’ He further says that ‘it must be taken into 
account that the vision in the pupil requires a larger measure in sculpture than in 
nature ', J.R.A.S., 1878, p. 824, f. n. 2. 

Utpala says karavirakam disiketi prasiddham. But Kern remarks that 
‘the inner corner, karaviraka is also called mishika in a quotation from Kasyapa ’ 
(J.R.A.S., 1878, p. 825, f. n. 1); but evidently dusika is the correct form. 

¢ This is interesting. In pictures only the front of the head is shown, the 
deity being represented frontally. But in relievo representations, greater or 
lesser section of the girth of the head is to be shown, according to the nature of 
the relief. In sculptures fully in the round, however, the whole of the periphery is 
to be shown. 

5 Utpala comments: Mukham dirgham caturdasangulini kesarekha dve 
angule evam sodasa| Tatha ca Nagnajit| Dvyangula kesarekhaivam mukham 
syat sodasangulam || 
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16: From the throat (the lower-most part. of it) down to 
the heart, itis 12 angulas; from the heart to the navel, it is the 
same; equal in length is the space between the centre of the 
navel and the penis (viz., the root of the penis). 

17: The thighs measure 24 according to the angula 
measurement; the shanks measure also the same. The 
knee-caps are 4 angulas and the feet are the same (in height) ;? 
the great toes are 3 angulas long, and 5 argulas in circumference. 

18: The feet are 12 angulas in length and 6 in breadth: 
The second toe is (also) 3 azgulas long. 

19: The rest of the toes should be made less by one-eighth, 
In succession. It is said that the height (elevation) of the great 
toe is 14 angula. 

20: Those well-versed in the knowledge (of pratima- 
laksaya) say that the nail of the great toe is 3 angula; the nails of 
the other toes are less by 4 avgula in succession, or a little less. 

21: The circumference of the extreme top of the shanks is 
said to be 14 angulas long and 5 broad; in its middle, it is 
7 angulas wide and 3 times 7 (t.e., 21) in circuit. 

22: The knees in their middle are 8 angulas in thickness 
(width), 3 times 8 (24) being the girth. The thighs in their 
middle part are 14 angulas in width, their circumference being 
just the double (i.e., 28 aigulas). — 

23: The hip is 18 aigulas wide and 44 in circumference. 
The navel is 1 angula in depth as well as in extent. 

24: The circumference of the middle (part of the body) at 
the centre of the navel is 42 angulas. The intervening space 
between the paps is 16 angulas; 6 such higher yup Qn an 
oblique direction) are the arm-pits.” 


1 Janukapiccha is explained by Utpala as the same as ekkalaka (?) as is 
well known to the people (janukapicche...ye ca loke ekkalake itt prasiddhe). Kern's 
quotation from the commentator is faulty; he writes, ‘ janukapitthe (sic.) ye loke 
cakkalike iti prasiddhe. This cakkalikam or cakkalika looks like a Prakrt form 
of the diminutive of cakra, ‘disc’. Ue translates the word as ‘ insteps’; but 
evidently the author refers to the measurement of the knee-cap or the patella. 

2 Utpala expressly tells us ‘ Stanayorardhvam tiryak krtva sadangulike kaksye 
harye *. 

F-40 
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25: The shoulders should be made 8 angulas, the upper 
arms as well as the forearms 12 (in length); the upper arm is 6 
angulas in width and the lower arm 4. 

26: The circumference of the arms at their upper end is 
16 angulas, the same at the wrist (agrahasta explained by Utpala 
as prakosthapradesa) being 12. The palm is 6 angulas broad 
and 7 long. : ; 

27: The middle finger is 5 angulas (long), the forefinger 
is half a joint (or digit): smaller; the ring-finger is like the latter, 
and the little finger is less than the ring-finger by a whole digit. 

28: The thumb has 2 digits, the remaining fingers should 
be made with 3 each. The measure of a nail is the same as one- 
half the joints of each finger. 

29: ‘An image should be represented in such a way that 
its equipment, dress, ornaments and outward form be in 
agreement with the country. By possessing the required 
characteristics an idol, by its very presence, bestows. prosperity 
(Kern). 

30: (The images of) Rama, the son of Dasaratha, and 
Bali, the son of Virocana, (should measure) 120 (angulas); (the 
rest, the three other groups of images), each measuring 12 
(angulas) less than its preceding one, should constitute respectively 
the chief, the middling and the lowest (variety;—pravara, sama 
and nyitina being 108, 96 and 84 angulas in their respective 
measurements of height). 

31-5: The worshipful god Visnu may be represented 
either as eight-armed, four-armed and two-armed; his breast 
should be marked with (the auspicious sign) Srivatsa, and be 
adorned with Kaustubha gem. He should be yellowish green in 
colour like the lin blossom, be clad in a yellow garment, and 
should have a serene expression; he should wear ear-rings and a 
topped crown (kirita), and his neck, chest, shoulders and arms 
should be thick (i.e., full and fleshy). (The eight-armed god) 
should show in his right hands a sword, a mace, an arrow and 
abhayamudra, while his left hands should hold a bow, a shield, 
a discus and a conch-shell. If one wishes (to make him) four- 
armed, his right hands should show an abhayamudra and a mace, 
while his left hands should hold a conch-shell and a discus. The 
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right hand of the two-armed god is in the abhaya pose, the left 
one holding a conch-shell; in this manner the image of Visnu 
should be made by those who desire prosperity. 

36: Baladeva should hold a ploughshare in his hand, and 
his eyes should be made rolling (unsteady, through excessive) 
drink; he should wear a single ear-ring, and his complexion should 
be fair like a conch-shell, the moon or a lotus stalk. 

37-9: The goddess Hkanamsa should be made between 
Baladeva and Krgna; her left hand should rest on her hip, while 
the other (t.e., the right hand) should hold a lotus. If she is to 
be made four-armed, then a book and a lotus are to be placed in 
her left hands, while on the right she is to confer a boon on the 
supplicants with one hand, her other hand holding a rosary. An 
eight-armed Ekanamsa should hold in her left hands a water- 
vessel, a bow, a lotus and a book, her right hands showing a 
varadamudrad, an arrow, a mirror and a rosary. 

40: Samba is shown with a mace in his hand, and 
handsome Pradyumna holds a bow; their wives should be made 
(placed by their side) holding a shield and a sword. 

4): Brahma is four-faced, seated on a lotus-seat holding 
a water-vessel in (one of his) hands. Skanda looks boy-like, 
holds a spear and has a peacock for his ensign. 

42: Indra has a white four-tusked elephant (for his 
mount) and a thunderbolt in his hand; another cognisance is his 
third eye placed horizontally on his forehead. 

43: Siva has a crescent on his head, a bull for ensign, and 
a third eye shown vertically (on his forehead); his two hands 
(should hold) a trident and a bow named pindka, or his left side 
may consist of the half-part of the daughter of the mountain 
(Parvati; Utpala describes this type of Siva image as Ardha- 
gaurigvara which is the same as Ardhanarisvara). 

44: Buddha, as if he were the father of mankind, should 
be represented with a placid countenance, seated on a lotus seat, 
with the palms and soles bearing lotus marks and very short hair 
(sunica-kesah; a variant reading is sunitakesadh which would 
mean ‘ well-arranged,’—perhaps referring to the ‘ short curls on 
the Buddha-head turning from left to right, daksindvariamurdhaja, 
a characteristic sign of Buddha). 
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45: The god of the Arhats (the Jainas; i.e., any of the 
24 Tirthamkaras) should be shown nude young and beautiful in 
appearance, with a tranquil expression and arms reaching down 
to the knees; his breast should have the (auspicious) Srivatsa 
mark. 

46-8: The nose, forehead, lower leg, thigh, cheek and 
breast of the Sun god should be raised (tall, full and fleshy); the 
god should be clad in the dress of the Northerners, (his body in 
this way) being covered from the feet up to the breast. Wearing 
a crown he shaquld hold two lotus flowers by their stalks; his face 
should be adorned with ear-rings, he should have a long necklace 
and a girdle (viyarga, the Sanskritised form of the Iranian 
avwiyaonghen) round his waist. Sun god when made with a body 
covered by a corslet, a complexion fair like the inside of the 
white water-lily, a smiling and placid face, and a halo brilliant 
on account of the gems, bestows good to his maker. 

49-52: An image (of Surya which is one cubit high is 
beneficial; one measuring two cubits in height brings wealth, 
and images of three and four cubits promote peace and abundance 
respectively. Such a Sitrya image, if endowed with excessive 
limbs bodes peril from the monarch for its maker, as one with 
undersized limbs causes infirmity to him; one with a thin belly 
or another that is lean brings danger from famine or loss of 
wealth. One having abrasion on its body indicates the maker’s 
death by the sword; a Sun image leaning to the left destroys the 
maker’s wife, as one bending to the right, his life. Such an image 
if its eyes are turned upwards causes blindness, and if its eyes are 
downcast brings anxiety; these good and evil tokens, as told in 
respect to the Sun god’s image, are applicable to the images (of 
other deities). 

53-4: The periphery of the circular (i.e., the topmost) 
portion of the Sivalinga being measured lengthwise, it (the whole 
of the shaft) should be divided into three parts; the lowermost 
part should be square, the middle part octagonal and the rest 
(i.e., the topmost part) cylindrical. The square section (should 
be put) into the hole in the ground, the middle one into the hole 
(cut in) the pedestal, and the height of the visible (i.e., the 
topmost cylindrical) section from the pedestal-hole should be 
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equal to its periphery (Utpala’s commentary on a part of this 
passage seems to me to be a bit confused; thus his comment 
svabhrat pithavivarit samantatah sarvasu  diksu_pithika 
_ adrsyocchrayena sama karyyd, ete. on the last line of verse 54 
is not quite clear). 


55: A Sivalinga which is lean. and (disproportionately) 
long brings devastation to the country (of its origin), and one 
which is shorn of its sides causes destruction to the town; one 
on the top of which is a hole brings ruin (to the master). 

56: The Mothers (Divine Mothers) should be made with 
the forms and cognisances of the individual gods whom they are 
named after; Revanta should be riding on horseback with 
attendants engaged in the sport of hunting. 

57: Yama with a club in his hand rides on a buffalo; 
Varuna holding a noose rides on a swan. Kubera riding on a 
man is pot-bellied and wears a crown (placed aslant) on the left 
(of his head). 


[58: The lord of the Pramathas (i.e., Ganega), elephant- 
faced and pot-bellied, should hold a hatchet (in his hand); one- 
toothed, he should (also) hold the green root of a radish. ]* 


1 This couplet is not found in most of the manuscripts of the Brhatsamhita ; 
Kern suggests that it is an interpolation, though he includes it within parenthesis 
in Chapter 58 of his edition (Sudhakar Dvivedi leaves it out). Utpala who. quotes 
a long extract from Kasyapa in the end of his commentary on the Chapter on 
Pratimalaksanam (Brhatsamhita, Ch. 57 in Dvidedi’s Edition, and Ch. 58 in the 
Bibliotheca Indica Edition by Kern) begins it with a couplet describing an image 
of Ganapati in this manner: Hkadamstro gajamukhascaturbahur Vindyakah | 
Lambodarah sthiiladeho netratrayavibhisitah. The extract from Kasyapa then 
contains the descriptions of the images of Vitasta (she is described in only one 
manuscript probably copied in. Kashmir), Brahma, Visnu, Narasimha, Varaha, 
Siva, Candika, Skanda, Siirya, Airavata, Indra and SacI with some observations on 
images in general. 

The first 28 verses of this chapter from Brhatsamhita deal with iconometry. 
They appear to deal mainly with images measuring 108 angulas, incidentally 
referring to a few which measure 120 angulas. The Pratimanalaksanam text which 
is being edited next with translation and notes is. a representative specimen of 
similar texts of the later period. It gives us many varieties of measurement in res- 
pect of images such as navatala, astatala, saptatala, etc. It must be noted, however, 
that it gives the honour of precedence only to’ the navatala imagis, 1.e., those which 
measure 108 in terms of their own angula (svairanguwla pramanath). 
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~ Part II 


nfaaaaaaTy 


AAA BH ASAMCASIT FTAA | 

saa agar fata: sfrATAT Teer 11 811 
qaeae aHa foster TaHAT | 

aeat aafae SqHSa SATA ATT RII 
graarg fe asa facferrata a 
RAMA AAT GTZ WHR FST URI 
qesaTa ATH ATATS fost SAT | 
aay orca wa facets: 1st 
aaa gIa gy aaa fats aay | 
aaaa fava araerfaat Tat: 4 
akafagrerard fears AaTATTe: | 
uEae He Hafeares TIT TINE 
qarratt ward (HA) anwsy frsrefa 
Matg otadt TAeaTTEdeas i911 
argon fast ¢ qAraara wad | 
WSIAR SST AMSTHTTALAT UCI 
aU Ss at ag faorsfa 
qarrafs aaa aay faastag 11 
ae fasaeara artinfaerdt Haq | 
FIAT He Hear gaara fareals 12011 
TURAN AS HAT Aad As AWeea: | 
RATATAT HAT HAT FTAA: 112 Vi 
fate aewss saat sapaia | 

ay ole fattesa ore ofeatfaay ez 
faded a oorera fraud Tawa | 
fanat feraeaa arfaarata Fae 11231 
ferarafacant farsa aay aA | 
AAS weaates aaray (ATaTaT) FIAT ev 
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Haig fort at says Tay | 

aaah fart carat agree FATAAT 14H 
aft araaataaat forgritest seeag | 
FASTSTTATHTALALATAATTAT 112 G1 

aes fad qe aah Tae | 

Tera ATH HaAalgdess AIIgT 1121 
farang feat seat att aeatate ferat 
aT (T)t Wire ger faa ys weaT UCI 
fasaTa Teaq weg farqtaiot TAT | 
aaa ae ated fates ereaq ea 
aq fran fred zat sa 
HaAA es Wate At TAS AAT iol 
TaTaATa Weal aravetaceafesa | 

ae fara samaded Para: UR 
MATT AAA TAT ATE THAT | 

qea wITAa Heatafat arcathoay 22! 
HFAATSATA TIA STAT (AAT) TAI 
ATS F HH AA TAMAS STF AA UR 
EU BIA Maca steey AIT | 
qsod: Fafoarea ares oteatiaay uv 
Afeat argq_e aaa azal wat (7?) WaT 
TH wey sats: Hal (Mat eq faers: UR 
fara Hoare asaratrar az afer aT | 
SANTA HHATS ETH ATT 12k 
PRAHA ET ARTHAS Te: | 
AGUAS TSS SaeeT T AAT: UI! 
wear TaratAeg Trea ohana | 
TG S AIHA feaaTHTysat: WRC 
aa faaweresa ated Aza: aay | 
THAT ASTUTE AATAT ATTAT URS! 
ata Frat ST AAA aTSaT | 

Afeat TAMEAST TIA AAATSAH liFoll 
faite qafara drararredsts 7 
THYASTSIAS ATACATEMOHATA (3 VA 
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faqarat aarite ded aieaday | 
TaTaraTATTT TH Baa ATH UFR 
atfeaisa qeraee: Head at fereteg: | 
fetal fafrasta qRE BVSAsT FNRI 
Tay Ss ate ater alae Ta: | 
qerart casas Ba ar ahs aT RY 
fafeacefad geataraza samt (wa) far | 
HUTT HER BE ee foreplay TUR 
aa ae a wear get: ofastaT | 
TETRA STAT ATASAT 113 Ei 
ferarat atfrrcated faye araee: | 

vfaat qr faeracreat feat TAT zl 
feraraaaates AAHTACAT FI 
Harrears THT area THT FCI 
mPa ATTRA OF | 

aaqaSa Ftieq feast aTGT(AtaT) Was FI 
HATHA ACATAATS: TASTSA: URS 

HA USES HeATaI HACIA | 
CHNSAATIST FTHITAVSAH (18 ol 

feat qaa ad frre arfracsay | 
frerathrea acter eferrradatSaar yet 
ARH TH Kaa Aer AIF OF | 
feparaerg area daa BATAAT Uy 
TATA wafer WATTS AAA | 

ag Beal CITA TATE TaTTTHY UA 
farts aedtdeq atadt aerarg fe: 
Kalfeneag ss ade a HAtrat usw 
TIA TaTad AAT Ararrargsy fe: | 

drat waa fasta mermer wafer ean 
AF Ser J faeat Heya, zal Aa 
arenseaa frets WeATATET TAT YE 
say areas scat acaaar aera 
altsredt Fat: Wh: TAT SAAT Yel 
THAT TAaThaaRTITEA F | 

AH SMM serrata RT YC 
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AF STA (P ToT) Tat as aae TTI 
ay waetearat: caieraig coat AAT ee 
AF SoaTE SSa Tara fates 
altars TAHT TATAT 4 oi 
tag ole Ta frera vated =) 

Tossa aa TOT PACT: 14 Vl 

cit Taye HealacRaA ys _AeAA | 

qt mae Harorraraniaey 1421 
etter waranty earat Ase | 

TEs TT cay ay aH caferagqrsayz 14311 
Hor warrat Taare ws | 

fare aa(aT)ATHRa HFT ATA TAT UkYu 
afTaTates Wes TA TOT 
fefareedtaet TEI WATT 44 
otal fewet carat TemaEet Tat 

feaet oforst sat caafaranorate 4 <i 
4@ (ala) wag fama eNA_H 
agaita Weare sorara fata yeu 

aerar afaar gta Herat ferat J 1 
awatfaarared erat cat alaat uycir 

ay sort F faeare Uae Fat TqAT: | 

GAG Saar Beat fart WAT UKs 
qa(at) warat facta aver (at) eaarerar 
TATA feaaH AT ATAAT 1101! 
aeqaneear ayer: aftalfaan: | 
HATSTATHTR WEAN BTLAT 11 V1 
TSIM Ae _eT: TAT AAT: 

Tal PATS BAY WACAATAT TAT AAT: 11K Li 
waa saeaifs aes HATA | 
qafaaag a aa face: ofuEar | 

Haers ffaarFry were gz 
aaa farag fet J! 
sataataae Feathered afsarsz evi 
AT STEAM ISAT A | 
rafaearesat ay Hose FATT WAT ANY 
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RATT AAAI AI: HATA FH: | 
wisarg fexeara: pfewweraarg fe: ue eit 
TMS FT T_AS wsy_ lo: | 
age fare farafacareaa oftsa: gui! 
waaaa aaet aves rT WaT | 
TAB HM saat ama aq frat geil 
qsod: atin sora vHliaary 
qss(qTks)aa an Fale feast aearaafiadd ween 
we 4 fafvssr oft: geaiqearaettan: | 
qsory wat fararead aatqat fest: voll 
AAATSIUALAAT FEBHACHISTA | 
AAMT SH TAS WIIST FFT U9 2 
TIT TH sepa ress aa: | 
areas TEI GeITA WR 
farawaan are aaerereafeay | 
TRA Gate FT aeadt gaa: (zarfa) FATA 9311 
BHAT AT Wasa HAA AGA: ITT: | 
arate wateat aafatsre Aer wo 
wot fagaeara gfe awasay | 

AAT BRATS TAHTATA ATTY (941 
aera fara qersa afraad | 
warermataumate afafsar ies 
great A Aaaat Mrefaat TaTTaT | 
RAAT TAIT PIANIAMS FT UV! 
ghaett useage: cardlat faearedtean: 
aedtat Wa Feat avaretat aT Vas: ci 
qraateanaraa sfterqaay | 

merett qoseral tT HHrell THA Tis 
draafecmateda: wags | 

frergfet Waeat MAATT AAT WAT ldo! 
seelat Waeal TA: cafes aad: | 

wal Seat Haratet arfaar Tae fs: ue 
amtate (tT) rereter sgriaharTeTaT | 

Aq: Feat Waratr: fare: woteay afar nce 


Or 
£© 
or 
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AT: CYST ATA afeerpferracaar | 

aay freat waratst geal get a Brea C3 
AAS Tal Harare Waral (Mata) WT waz a1 

afa steqy arcar aaearat faaferar cv 
qTaaTeoerTaraaferay A al aAt awatfaar: | 
qaatal a Fa serel eaATATT: | 
ALAA HST AAT ATS AATAA C4 

HS TERA aA SAA | 

aiaarst Tara ameatat aaa Ck 
da() arene seat (geaig) sdtat wert ae: | 
qe aaHe Seat (Aa A Gee Feaiq) 

AE ARAFAT CII 
AM WaaSHas aH AAAI 
(faery frat aaa TH ATAATAzT) 

aaa Tans a eatarea falas icc 
MISUSE | Heat (Heal) AT IS sHST CAAT | 
wey faarg a Heaige Saraat Fel csi 

STAY aga Aa faostar faareg ar | 

TSH TF IGH PATA TAT WAH Soll 

Beat (Haid) fare wow farefa ofeaveay | 
Tas | At Teo fay AEE AAT cw 
aR aesy wer A Ta TI 
seranar os faferrn ify CR 

Ry ATG T_Iavse Fay waa | 

aaa far areaay eat TIT Fe 3U 
INGAAS cA JF peta a) 

srearafin Heaieaeftega wag ue¥i 

afa eatoerrasedira | 


TMT: AIIM MSA AATTATT | 

geTH aoe (frr:) FaIIST TS TT 
(SaTIaSsT STAT) 141 

faaraarat aa sfaareert AH | 

Ties ag fatal He Teme seA Teli 
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stat arg.ot gaia 23 (¢) fares Haq 
FSMOHoT AAT AAAS TAT Uso 
BE AaHeT Hale IATAT TAT | 
frodia Teas Ha SRAST HS FATT SCI 
qe ts aE Se TTNATTaT: | 
Tat WSaHe Se STISh TT: SS 
Tag sort ZealeferaAeaar | 
TACHA TASTAT FAAT MI Looll 
arerg or feat (fersia arg 44 Tay FH | 
TAU: AFTTISHT HTS fal Hy 1120 8 
mera (°) at (fe) wre vega sefertt | 
wee (MeATeTaeAat) sTateatfrae (A) | 
aatfaat Tadrat spate kosAaar fo Vl 
aaa: arraeafa faeartor seit + 
farote warata Fartor aRAISHT 08M 
qzae Tae FT HATTA | 

Pras framed a Ral J VSIA A Lov 
aeq qetioamea (Hae Tents) sess aertiony | 
sary WI WAH TSTT(H) ULO4I 
MAF ASS (AeA ATE FH) TET Teh aE AT TI 
fraorate & oral faearter gather 112 0&1! 
TATA GF SHHAT Har Fars CATA | 
qaqa Heals TATA A TEMA 11 Lol! 
qerarirarearer (azat?) aaa seflaet | 
va BTeae fastsq TATA SaMAAA oc 
aE Ss TUT Tforfaeator THAT | 
[Ase ATH MOAT AF T(A)ACAST ALAAT 112081] 

aTaaIos TS THAT: 


AT ILETACATLA SATTHT FET | 

aat (TaT:) atraredt(ear:) aedhort 
Haat: (PAT) Uo 

feaqrat 4a ASrat BreacafaTAaT (AT) TATA 

Uaet areafgeraa (AA) IT TT BAT ULL eu 
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fanea vaha(stt Tareteats a (AM TSTIHA ) | 
drat () fatter grates oisrre wT eel 
frara fare fate afe caHe WaT 
asa STIs ATA HATH SY erat 12 23 
qlqag wa TH Tae aay way erat 
HATA: (T:) THAT: (Aa:) Hare waar (s:) ev 
aTearir: (7:) THM (aT:) weterte 7T) 
eames fatat varga farieaar ig ean 
SUSAMTIST Feory faarag | 
Vast Fa AAA Hrtoe areaharay: 1221 
AAA ASH BATHS ATA Wo 


Ha; SeaTeay TITS SATA | 
Rreeag afata Te yeRoAT TNL! 
Tat ay fata aaa TAT 
walaargs & Fa (s) ara 12 LCI 
vary fe frase Ties afecaa (a) 
HUTA HAR ATT AF BAT TUS 
SUTITG SF TH (GT) THETA MATA | 
BIG SSa TIMITTEAAT AAATHHA UL oll 
WG eS weer erat FIAT + 
arg wy fetarar wmaTe sHthaay e221 
Tag asa Hee Aa: | 
aerated werg a() watfaay i 
ATPTLTET TAT HST MTEAP A TH: LAM 
aaalIss AHATHSATT Io 


AMT: AHI ATA BATT | 

wars fe: fare: HATS STRIATE RR 
Hat wry @ fafe te TIAA 
waig = frarasa afetargy SATT eR 
TAKS WAZA CAA AT | 

HHT AATF ST AAT LMA Ae AAT UR 
HTT: THAI THT OT THAT | 
agenosa fas ar ferar Araya keel 
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ag fanaa aa vag Wea my 
TUE Sad AAAS A (AATF, te fasaafes a ) 
PLICHAA 112 RII 
aarataag fasta wareaT ATTaTTT | 
array sar aftr APTATH: ULC 
AAAs ATA SAT Holl 


werstaa (1) farare TaeaTRTLAT FIT | 
araSaraaeea: frat a(a)eaet SAAT: 2A 
FELT AETAT TAT SaveT J PTT: FAT: | 
FTUITA FAA ACS HS TATA: 112 Fol! 


aay sot a ara a epfear arf saa | 

fETaT AT EATTATAT AT AAT STH AAT 1123 Vi 

arama saa fest TATA | 

WaTAAl HS ATA cHleat Tamer LFV 

oat at afe ar fog eat aaa TT | 

ataagreaea fafraseat aA 122311 

Gara TIA TT Adaafors s | 

ara @ areal aa errataateaa: 11.23% 

far (eT )aTRTeR Aq AeAAT FIAT | 

TMSCHATA ASH FHOAAHETAT 1123411 

fafata aa feret waeara faelae | 

agen safe Far ArHassHsaaTA 112 3€11 

at (far) at (ar) aat waeat dhe agesy a | 

aaagaaeart aerate J frfatg ez 

aratt (ot) <aat (<rrett) Aa are (ars) 
serrate (faa) 

sraaafiaat a4 (at) acess aATAta 123i 

arenay Wael TIAA Fey T | 

at TAT fears (TAT) Seay TaTITT 1122811 

qfadt a waeat afe eareaera rape 

 afrcar fattarseataery TIaT gol 

wat at afe ar fog ga: atarg caraa | 

wavamarrar fafaqset TaTTTT k¥ eI 
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famed... at (fara areqarat) ast gare 7 

UIT HTRAAT TerafsHe WAT LAU 

attarormratat Sat Fa ASTAAT | 

quater (anaifeagenfir) saath adtrs ues i 
aaa sftorfare: FATT: toll 


Aaron fr tod fartisy fs ¥ Targ fs 22 dare fe ¥ tars fa 
RY framaig fe 2 tag fs x sag fe wv sag fe v fiver fe 2 

THRA fs 2 sarang fe + feta i wo agama fe ve 
wag wif ec searmg fe @2 waar Tactt CEM ill 
aeraTaeancan ge fs 3< fatsg_ fe 3 tary fe ee dang fe 3 targ_ fa 
22 fraeog fs 9 weary fs 2 sag fs 22 cag fe 3 fverg fr 22 
Tame fo 9 watarig fe 3 ferstamrge fo 3 araw fe ev werg_fe ee 
THAT AAMT VECilol! 

yeaTeeq waaaTs fe wr fatsg fe 2 wate fe 22 Fare fe 2 
care fe ¢¢ fares fe 9 seay fe 2 sag fe ¢< sag fo 2 fren fe 
¢& Tag fe ¢ watarg fe 2 fasta fe ev (¢) aTaR fe go 
Tae yg fs 22 Hraewargy fs ¢ WHAT FARA 4VElloll 

araraer wade fs 220 fring fe x narg fe °2 dare fe 
tag fe y¢ frarrg fe ¥ weary fe 4 say fe 2 Tag io 4 ETE fe 
8& Teng fe 3 ater fe 4 fertamre fe ¢¢ atag fe vc 
watawe fe 2& (20) aeremare fs 2% THT TaAMeAT Xeolloll 

aaaaeracarg fe cv fatisg fe 2 warg fe 22 drarg fe 3 
aerm fa °¢ frarag fe ¢ sergio 2 sagie ¢¢ sag fe 2 
frag fo 23 tang fe ° aarmirg fe 2 fears fe 4 avag fe 
22 satay fa ex aeremarTe fe to WHAT AAMAT EoRINol! 

aqaisaaciag fe vc frig fe ¢ Hang fe extras fe ¢ 
dere fo 22 frarare fo x afe 2 ge <¢ a, 2 fafs < Tea KX TT 2 
feraraTa ¢ ATE & HCICHA © UHCI TAMCAT FCI 011 

qeegi fagamaceda afgrerneari aatfaa gar Healaazy 
qatar (7?) tot 

qraraarsta-TeaaTgsarAaay 1 
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TRANSLATION WITH Notes? 
Adoration to Buddha 


1-2: Whatever characteristic signs about the measurements 
of images (details) have been recounted by’ the ancient sages 
in the Atreya-tilaka and other. old Buddhistic sastras "—after 
collecting them all together and piling (arranging) them in order 
and after bowing down to the all-knowing god,° the characteristic 
signs about images are being narrated (by me). 

3: Twelve angulas make one tala* known also as vitasti 
and mukha, while two angulas make one golaka, known also as 
kala. 

4-5: The fourth part of the pallava*® is known as the 
measuring anguli*; an expert should know that a yava is the 
eighth part of the angula; this (the latter) is meant for the 
measurement of the different limbs of the images. One who 
knows should measure an image according to this rule. 


1 According to P. Bose, this text is described in the Tibetan version in 
two ways, viz., (1) Pratimaémdnalaksanam by the sage Atreya, and (2) Atreya- 
tilaka, while its Sanskrit original suggests three different names, viz., (1) Devi- 
laksanam, (2) Atreyalaksanam, and (8) Aireyatilaka (P. Bose, Pratimamana- 
laksanom, Introduction, p. v.). But Devilaksanam can on no account be taken 
as a name of the text; our text puts this (just after verse 94)—iti devilaksanam 
astatalam, which can only mean that the devi icons are eight tala in measurement. 
The section on astatala in Bose’s copy (v. 88—v. 87 in ours) contains a. distinct 
reference to this feature of the devi images—Dirgham caéstamukhath kuryyat devinam 
laksanam budhah. 

2 This text is thus based on Atreyatilaka and other old Buddhistic texts 
(or the first line may also be translated as ‘in the Buddhist text Atreyatilaka 
and other old: texts’). But this does not mean that the canons are applicable 
to Buddhist images only; they are presumably of general application, though these 
are collected here by a Buddhist. Reference to the old sages is interesting; compare 
my observations in Chapter I, pp. 14-16. Atri is one of the 18 Vastusastropadegakas. 

8 Sarvavidam meaning the all-knowing (Sarvajia, Samyaksambuddha) 
Buddha is a much better reading than Bose’s sarvamidam. 

+ Angula and tala have been fully explained by me in Chapter VIII. 

5 Pallava is karapallava; here it means the section of the hand just a 
little above the place where the fingers shoot out from the palm. 

€ It is a relative unit (mdatrangula); though there is no explicit reference 
to the owner of the pallava, it appears that the palm of the image is meant here. 
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2. After dividing the height of whichever the object (out 
of which the image is to be made)! into nine (equal) parts, the 
face (of the image) should be made one tala (1.€., one of the nine 
parts) in length and its width should also be the same. 


7-9: Faces (of the images) are (differently) shaped ,—some 
like the letter va, others like a mango, others again like the egg 
of a bird and (a fourth type) like the sesamum (seed); that (type 
of face) which is less by 14 angulas is known as the va-shaped, 
that face which is less by 2 angulas is of the shape of a mango, 
(a third variety) which is less by 2} angulas is called a bird-egg 
in appearance, while (the type) in which three angulas are left 
out is named sesamum-shaped; in these four (varieties of) faces, 
the (above reductions) should be shunned in the cheeks (i.e., the 
length of the faces should only be reduced, not their width).? 

10: Faces of female - (figures) only should be of the 
sesamum (seed) variety. The head of the family dies, if the face 
(of the image) is not made according to the sastric injunctions. 

11: If the face is made according to the sastric injunctions, 
(the donor of the image) prospers with his friends. A sage should 


Aeeetune passage—Yatkincidrapakayamam which has been translated as above 
reminds one of Utpala’s passage—Yasmat kasthat pasinddikadva pratima  kriyate 
taddairghyam, etc., fully explained by me in Chapter VIIT. 

2 Reference to the four types of faces is interesting. It is clear that this 
comparison is based on the outline view of faces; if the above reductions are made 
in the length of their varicus types, they appear in outline like the four different 
objects. Va is the old Bengali va, shaped like an equilateral triangle, here seen 
in an inverted position—its base corresponding to the forehead and its apex to the 
chin. In Tantric texts, the letter is sometimes compared to the female organ. 
A. N. Tagore refers to two types of faces, one having the form of a hen’s egg 
(kukkutanda) and the other suggesting a ‘pan (betel leaf)’; the former is the 
khagandabha variety of our text and the latter closely conforms. to the tilakrti of 
the same (the outline of the sesamum seed being the same as that of the betel 
leaf—the sesamum flower is likened in Bengali poems to a well-shaped nose— 
tilaphul jini nas@). Tagore remarks, ‘ Jt is for this reason probably (a certain well- 
defined fixity of form in the different specimens of the lower animals and plant 
organism), that our great teachers have described the shapes of human limbs and 
organs not by comparison with those of other men but always in terms of flowers 
or birds or some other plant or animal features’ (Some Notes on Indian Artistic 
Anatomy, p. 7, fig. 6). These four types of faces differ evidently from those in 
which the length and the breadth are the same. 


waAd 
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make (the face of) images, after acquiring proficiency in all the © 
sastras.*. ; 

12: The head should be made 4 angulas (a gola=2 angulas) 
and should be shaped as an umbrella.” The forehead is said to 
measure 44 angulas.* 

13-15: The curvature (sidewise) of the forehead is always 
10 angulas. The length of the nose is said to be 44 angulas; 
its width at the top is } angula (two yavas) and its projection * 
is 14 angulas. The height of the two sides (of the nose) is 2 
angulas, and the nasal septum is 3 yavas (in width); and the 
circular (orifices of the nose) are equal, measuring 4 an angula 
each (in diameter), while the root of the nasal septum is 2 yavas; 
the outer surfaces of the nasal orifices (i.e., the outside of the 
nostrils) is 8 yavas each and are conch-shell-like in appearance. 

16-19: The mouth with the following measurements is 
praiseworthy. (The nose) is similar to the sesamum flower and 
it can also be compared to the face of either a parrot or a 


falcon. The lower portion of it (the face and not the mouth) 

1 There is some mistake in the last line of the couplet. If the reading in 
our text is correct, then it is practically a repetition of the same idea. Bose’s 
emendation of this lne—Evam sdstragamam krtvod arccam tam karayedbudhah—is 
also mot very happy. 

2 This characteristic shape of the head is one of the Mahdapurusalaksanas. 
The Mahabharata describes the great gods Nara and Narayana as characterised by 
such heads (XII, 343, 38—Atapatrena sadrse sirasi devayostayoh.| Hoam laksana- 
sampannau mahapurusasamjfitau). Varahamihira describes the heads of Cakra- 
varttins as resembling the shape of an umbrella (Br. Sam., ch. 67, v. 79—Chatra- 
karath sirobhiravanisah). 

3 In most other texts the forehead is said to measure 4 angulas. 

4 Ayadma does not mean height in this context, but length, which is } angula 
more than that laid down in many other texts. Niskasa has been several times 
used in our texts; it was not translated by Bose. It no doubt means the mean 
projection of the nose from the facial surface. 

5 The curious word used in the text is jihvapindi. Pindi means base or 
the place of rest. Bose says that in the Tibetan version the line appears as— 
Iti mainam samyagjfianena jihvagare prasasyate. Thus, this word may justifiably 
be translated as ‘mouth (Bose also has done so). 

6 This line is out of place here. The mouth cannot be compared to a 
sesampm flower or the face of a parrot or a falcon. It appears that arrangement 
of the two lines in the couplet is reversed due to the copyist’s error, and according 
to this suggestion of mine this line can very well go along with the preceding 
ones in which the different sections of the nose are described. The other line 
introduces the description of the mouth and its various parts, Bose could not 


render the word samakasa; it is evidently a long form of samkasa meaning 
similar, 
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is said to be 3 argulas and 2 yavas,! while the mouth proper ? 
should be made 6 yavas (in width), the upper lip being 
4 yavas; the goji (the short vertical dimple between the centre of 
the upper lip and the nasa] septum) placed above it should be made 
3 parts of an angula (i.e., 6 yavas).* The lower lip should be 
like the mouth proper (in height or thickness, i.e., 6 yavas), its 
width being 2 angulas; a line (red, like) the bimba fruit should 
be made 6 yavas, in the middle or parting (of the two lips). 
The sides of the mouth (srkkani) should be made a little drooping, 
(measuring) } an angula each. 

20-23: The chin should be 2 an. sidewise and 10 yavas 
long (i.e., high).* (A space) of half an angula should be between 
the two eyebrows, their length should be 5 an. (each); the 
unbroken and bow-shaped line of the eyebrow should measure 
4 a yava (in width).© The eye should be 2 an. 2 yavas (in 
length), its width being just 3 parts of it.© Then the pupil is 
said to be 4 part of the eye; it is well known that 3 parts of 
the former should be made black. The inside of the eyes should 
be of the tinge of the leaves of the water-lily and lotus and 
(should be shaped) like the belly of a fish; the outer corners 
of the eyes should be known as 2 kalas (?) and their inside 2 
angulas." 


1 Bose’s reading gives 1 angula and 2 yavas. 

2 Bhojaka; Bose emends it into Osthaka and translates it as upper lip, 
rendering’ the next carana (uttarostham caturyavam) as ‘the lower lip is four 
yavas.’ This is evidently incorrect. ‘ Adhara’ (lower lip) is mentioned below. 

3 Bose reads the first line of v. 18 as Tribhdgangulika karya osthakasyoparis- 
thitd. But our reading is much better and the line is exactly the same as the 
last line in verse 8 of the other iconometric text, Pratimalaksanam edited by me 
(Champaells) 

4 Bose renders the line as ‘the chin should be 2 an. broad and 10 an. 
long ’; but the translation given above seems to be better in keeping with the text. 

5 Bose reads ca@yakrti in place of capakrti (clear in our text), and thus 
cannot translate the passage correctly. 

6 Bose says that ‘the eye is the tbree-fourth part of the eye brow,’ which 
is incorrect for 2 an. and 2 yavas cannot be regarded as three-fourth of 5 angulas. 

7 There seems to be ‘some mistake here in the text. Jyasodaram is 
meaningless. Bose’s emendation of the second carana as padmapatrasya sodare is 
unsupportable. The Xriyasamuccaya refers to the different measurements of the 
eyes of 3 types of divinities, viz., the Buddhas, the Bodhisattvas and the Goddesses ; 
the shape of the eyes of the last, according to it, should be like the belly of a 
fish (sarvasdm .srngarastrinim astadasayavayame triyavavistaranmatsyodarakaram). 
Jhasodaram which means the belly of a fish, seems to be the correct reading. 
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24-296: The ears are 2 an. broad and 4 an. long; the 
projection of the ears from the back is said to be 2 an. The 
trutikad (lobe of the ear?)! should be full 2 an. and kakuni should 
be its half;? the raised little ridge between the temple and the 
earhole (karidvarta) is one-fourth part of an angula.* The hole 
of the ear is 3 yavas (in diameter) and the sides (pdrsnika—? 
parsvikd) are as beautiful; the ear-canal is said to be similar to 
the handle of a small chopper (?).* 

27-80: The (section of the) head between the two ears is 
18 an.; there is no doubt that the back of the forehead is 14 an. 
(The space) between the line of the eyebrow and the eye is 
1 golaka (t.e., 2 an.); (The space) between the chin and the 
root of the ear is 8 an. Then, the chin and the forehead are 
parallel to the eyes, and the sides of the mouth should be 
measured in the same line with the side of the pupil; the line 
of the eyebrow and the karnasitra should also fall in the same 


line. The trutika and the middle of the ear should be like the 
above in the same line.°® 


31-32: The projection of the face (from the plane of the 
neck) should be 2 golakas and the length of the neck should also be 
the same. (The space) from the root of the shoulder to the root 
of the ear will be 3 golakas. Folds of flesh below the chin should 


1. Trutika I- have tentatively translated as ear-lobe, it is 2 an. long; but 


in the case of the images of Buddha it is as long as 4 an. (cf. Pratimalaksanam, 
verse 20). 


2 Kakuni in our text is meaningless. Bose reads it as kakuda, but his 


reading of the major part of the line is faulty, He reads Trutika dvyangulam 
sampattadarddha kakuda bhavet—which has very little sense in it. 

3 My emendation of this line is based on the Kriyésamuccaya commentary 
on the 18th verse (2nd line) of the Pratimalaksanam, which reads—Angulasya 
caturthamsah karnavartastu.vistarah. The commentary explains the word karnavarta 
as kapolakarnachidrayormadhye karnavartah kalikikadro dviyavah (2 yavas=} an.). 
Thus my emendation karndvartastu is far more acceptable than Bose’s karnapalyastu 
which he translates as ‘ the circle of the ear,’ whatever he may mean by it. 

4 This line, especially its first half, is certainly faulty. I am not at all 
sure about my rendering. 

5 These directions about the correct placing of the different parts of the 
face are very helpful to the sculptor. The bhrisitra, aksisiitra and karnasitra are 
mentioned here, the first two implicitly and the last explicitly, 
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be made as beautiful (as ever) and their length measurement 
should be lessened by degrees. 


33-35: The hair on the head (should be shown in different 
ways) such as in the shape of a mauli or a jatabandha (particular 
modes of dressing the hair) or they may be curled; (or there should 
be) a kirita, a trisikha (a three-peaked tiara), a crown (mukuta) 
or a khanda (? a karanda, another type of crown). Their height 
should be made 8 an. but never more.? . I shall speak now about 
the auspicious and inauspicious types of faces. (The former, i.e., 
those which are auspicious) should -be made a little smiling ina 
endowed with beauty and grace. Know that there is no place (in 
art) of faces which are malicious, passionate, wrathful, sour or 
bitter; they should be shunned from a distance.* 

36-39: Now I shall speak about the details of the measure- 
ments of the limbs. A sage should make the (portion of the body) 
from the hiccough (the dimple on the centre of the throat) to the 
navel two faces, t.e., 24 angulas; (the portion) from the navel to 
the root of the testicles, the curve of (either of) the buttocks 
sideways,* the (section) from the hiccough to either of the nipples, 


1 Bose’s reading and translation differ greatly from mine. The second 
line is read by him as—Tadalambapramanena cibuka karnamilayoh, and translated 
thus, ‘it (the rounded flesh below the chin) should fit in with the chin and the 
roots of the ears.’ But this is not at all satisfactory. Undoubted reference is made 
in this couplet to the parallel folds of skin below the chin, which characterise one 
of the Mahdpurusalaksnas, viz., Kambugrivata (front part of the neck compared 
to the top of a conch-shell which. shows these parallel lines). What the author 
means is that these skin-folds should be shown by several parallel lines which 
will be shorter by degrees. In the Gupta and early mediaeval images, this 
feature is frequently present. 

2 Tt seems that when the hair on the head are shown dressed as above 
they should never be more than 8 an. long; when they are enclosed within one or 
other types of the crowns mentioned above, the latter also should not be 
more than 8 angulas. But in Chapter VIII, I have drawn attention to a Matsya- 
purana passage where the mauli is described as 14. angulas. In Bagchi’s copy of 
this text the copyist writes astadasangulam which is rhythmically defective. The 
copyist, however, knows his mistake and puts two dots under dasa. 

2 Bose reads the first part of the last line of my couplet No. 35 as cakram 
vadanasamsthanam. But ‘a circular face’ ill fits with the other types which 
refer to their different expressions; I adhere to my reading and translation given 
above. 

4 Bose reads tiryak parsve hi te tatha@ in the first line of my couplet No. 37. 
But I think my reading is much better, and it gives a clear and correct sense. The 
distance between the navel and the root of the testicles can never measure two 
talas; the curvature of each of the buttocks measures also one tala. A glance at 
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the space between the two nipples and (that) from the side of the 
neck to the top of the arm are all said to be one tala. The portion 
between the navel and (either of) the two nipples is 14 angulas. 
The hiccough and the top of the shoulders (amsdgra) should be 
placed in the same line; it has been well said that the width of the 
space between the two shoulders is 3 tdlas.’ 

40-41: The arm-pit should be made 6 angulas and the 
space between it and the paps (stana) should also be the 
same;? the curvature of the region by the side of the nipple 
should measure one gola. The round nipple should be two yavas 
and the circle of the navel three yavas; the navel should be made 
deep and should be characterised by the daksindvarta sign (1.e., 
the curvature of the navel should turn from left to right).° 

42: The testicles should be 3 angulas (each) and the penis 
4 angulas; the height of the hip or the buttock which will be 
fleshy, round and beautiful in appearance should be 8 angulas.* 

43-45: The length of the arm which is praised by the learned 
is four faces; the upper arm should be 8 kalds and the four-arm 
9 golakas; the length of the palm (without the fingers) should 
be 3 golas (the measurement of) the middle finger being the 
same.* The thumb should be made 2 goals and the little finger 
similar to it; the ring-finger should be less than the middle one 


fig. 1 of plate VI in this book will support the correctness of my reading and 
translation. 

1 Fig. 1 in Plate VI seems to show that the hiccough and the top of the 
shoulder are not in one line. But this is due to the curvature of the latter, its 
centre-line and the hiccough are really in the same plane. The lowermost base 
of the shoulders measurec 3 talas from one end to the other. 

3 Bose reads aksa for kaksa. which is wrong; he cannot translate aksa; 
the second carana is read by. him as vaksastandntaram which is also incorrect. ‘The 
author first gives us the inside measurement of the armpit and then remarks that 
the space between the armpit and the breast (i.e., the centre of the breast—the 
nipple) is also the same. 

3 Bose translates the passage—daksindvartalafchand, as ‘ having the marks 
of its whirlpool,’ which has no meaning. I have tried to render it correctly; 
the sign is one of the mahdpurusalaksanas. 

4 The first part of the second line was read by Bose as hicdvastangulavarddh- 
vam and translated as ‘ hicha should be eight angulas;’ I have given the correct 
reading and translation. | 

S The palm and the middle finger being 6 angulas each, the two taken 
together make up one tala. In some texts, the former is 7 angulas long and the 
latter 5 (cf. Pratimalaksana, vv, 27-8.) 
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by pas half nail and the index-finger one nail less than the middle 
one. 

46-52: The width of the thumb should be made 9 yavas; 
the side (measurement) of the middle finger (i.e., its width) should 
be 84 yavas; after making both (the ring-finger and the index- 
finger) 8 yavas (wide), the little finger (should be made) 7 yavas.? 
The wrist is known as 5 angulas (distant) from the root of the 
ring-finger; the side measurement (i.e., the width) of the. palm 
should also be known as the same. The wrist from the root 
of the thumb is 2 golas, i.e., 4 angulas (apart), while (the space) 
between the root of the thumb and that of the index-finger should 
be made 14 kald (3 angulas). The thumb should be of 2 digits 
while the rest should be of 3; the digits of the thumb and those 
of the other fingers should be known as the same. The tips (of 
the fingers) should be pointed and well-rounded,* and the finger- 
joints should be well-marked. The side measurement (width) of 
the nail should be made half of its own angula and its length 
half of its digits; the sage should shape a nail where it joins its 
root like a crescent. The palm (near its base ?) should be made 
5 angulas (wide) while its sides should be 2 angulas. The whole 
of the palm should be adorned with auspicious lines.° 

53-54: I shall (now) speak of the marks in the palms of the 
gods which are of an auspicious character; the following, viz., 
a conch-shell, a lotus flower, a flag, a thunder-bolt, a wheel, a 
Svastika, an ear-ring, a pitcher, moon, star, a Srivatsa, an elephant- 


1 Verse 48 tells us that the length of the whole arm should be 48 angulas 
(mukhacatusteya) but when the constituents of the arms are added up we get 46 only 
(bahu—16+ prabahu—18+ kara —6+madhyama —6 = 46). 

2 The first part of the first line of my verse 47 (the first part of the second 
line of v. 47 in Bose’s edition) is not correctly rendered by Bose. He simply 
puts down that the width of both should be 8 yavas but the word ubhau undoubtedly 
refers here to the ring and the index-fingers. 

3 Bose’s reading syvrtta in place of suvartita is metrically defective. 

4 Bose wrongly renders this line as ‘ the wise should make a nail like a 
half-moon at the tip.’ The nail where it joins the finger at its root is shaped like a 
crescent. 

5 This refers to one of the Mahdpurusalaksanas; the 29th one in the 
stereotyped list to be found in many Buddhist texts is cakrankit ahastapadatalah. 
In verses 53-4, some of these auspicious signs are enumerated. 
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goad, a trident, a rosary and the earth goddess (Vasudha ?) should 
be made (i.e., drawn on the palm).* 

55-58: The root of the thighs (i.e., the region from which 
the thighs come down) should be placed in the same line as the 
centre of the navel and the private parts;* the length of the 
thighs is 2 vitastis, while the same of the shanks is 2 mukhas. 
The knees should be 2 kalas and the ankles known as 1 kala each; 
the heels are known as 2 kalas each, and they are of the shape 
of a ripe bimba fruit. The feet should be 7 angulas wide and 10 
angulas long; the length of the big toe should be made one-fourth. 
part of the foot, the second toe (sticikd) is equal to it (in measure- 
ment), while the middle toe is less by 2 yavas; the fourth toe is 
less by half a nail, while the little toe is less by a digit than the 
middle toe).* 

59-62: The width of the big toe is known as 11 yavas; the 
intervening space between its top and that of the second toe is 9 
yavas; the same of the middle and fourth toes is said to be 84 and 
8 yavas respectively, in the canons of measurements. The toes . 
are sald to be like a green mango in appearance, the top of the 
feet should be made like the back of a tortoise; the toes are said 
to be similar to the feet of a jaluka (here meaning a swan). The 
feet should be made flat and level (to the ground) and the nails, 
of the form of oyster-shells.* 


1 A few only of these auspicious marks are mentioned in the Pratima- 
laksanam (v. 27: Sankham cakram tale nyastam padmam ca kulisankusam | 
Sarvalaksanaripinyo lekhah karyah prthagvidhah). I have little doubt about 
yavamalé in the text being a mistake for japamala (a rosary). 

2 This rendering of the line seems to me more apposite than Bose’s, which 
is, ‘the root of the thigh should be measured parallel to the centre of the navel 
and penis ’ 

3 In many other iconometric texts, the length of the feet is one tla, i.e., 
12 angulas; it is likely, the measurement of the big toe is left out in the estimate 
of the length of the foot in our text. It. is laid down here that the length of 
the big and second toes is a quarter of the foot, i.e., 2} angulas. Thus, according 
to this estimate, the feet with the toes will measure 124 ungulas. 

4 The upper surface of the feet, convex in appearance like the back of a 
tortoise, is one of the Mahdapurusalaksanas. WVarahamihira tells us that the toes 
of the lords of men should be well-set and their feet convex-shaped like a tortoise 
(Slist@nguli.............0. kirmonnatau ca caranau manujesvarasya—Brhatsamhita, 
Ch. 67, v. 2). The well-planned feet with fleshy convex shape were very carefully 
depicted by the early Indian artists. Reference to the toes being similar to the 
feet of a jaluka in the previous line is enigmatic. Jaluka means a leech; but ‘ toes 
like the leg of a leech’ (this is Bose’s rendering) has little sense. The passage 
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63-65: Now I shall speak about the measurements of the 
girth or periphery (of the different limbs). The girth of the 
head is known as 386 agulas; the neck is 8 angulas wide and 
three times this (i.’@., 24 angulas) in its circumference. The space 
between the two arm-pits is 20 angulas while the intelligent 
(artist) should make the girth of this region 19 kalds. The root, 
middle and front sections of the arm are 8, 6 and. 4 angulas 
respectively, while their respective girths should be thrice the 
measurement of their own width. 

66-68: The width of the belly in the middle is to be known 

as 15 angulas—(the same) below it being 16. The hip is 18 
angulas (wide), the root of the thighs is 6 golas (wide) and the 
width of the root of the shanks and their end should be known to 
be 6 angulas and 2 kalds respectively, by the learned. The 
periphery of all the above as also of the fingers and all other 
(limbs) where there is roundness should be thrice (the measurement 
of their width). 
69-70: The projection of the head from the back is to be 
one kala. The backbone should be made straight and be on the 
same plane as the buttocks; the thighs, the calf of the legs and 
the heels should also be made on the same plane; a twice-born 
should know as above the characteristic sign of the back (parts 
of the body).* 

71: Pearl-garlands, waist-girdles, bracelets, armlets, ear- 
rings and well-arranged drapery should be made (shown) on the 
body. 

72-77: The merits and demerits of images according to their 
big or small size are being spoken of now. (To them) should be | 


‘ jalukapadasamsthana ’ may be a- mistake for ‘ jdélapadasamasthana ’ which would 
mean like the (feet of the) swan and may refer to the webbing of the toes. One 
of the Mahapurusalaksanas is ‘ jalangulihastapada,’ which, whatever might have 
been its original significance, came to mean as early as the fourth century A.D.— 
“the feet and the hands of the mahdpurusa are netted’ like those of the 
papeaio golden mallard. For discussion about this sign, see my articles 
on ‘The Webbed Fingers of Buddha,’ J. H. Quarterly, Vol. vei: pp. 717-27; 
Vol. VII, pp. 654-56. 

1 Bose’s translation of the 2nd line of verse 69 is wrong. He renders it 
thus, ‘ the back should be made like a bamboo and the end of the neck should 
be on the same plane.’ His difficulty was that he could not emend the passage 
prstham vamégam in the text as prsthavamsa which means ‘ the backbone ’; 
sphicau means buttocks and not ‘ the end of the neck ’. 


77—1854 B 
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given well-fixed seat (pedestal) having (requisite) length and 
breadth. The head (of the image) should be made like an 
umbrella; (this) produces wealth, good crops and prosperity. 
Well-drawn lines of eyebrows-on the forehead bring eternal good 
fortune. If the image is well-made, the subjects become full of 
happiness; if the image has a neck like a conch-shell, it is 
always the bestower of all success. The body like a lion enhances 
plenitude and strength; the arms shaped lke the trunk of an 
elephant fulfil all desires and ends. (Images with) well-shaped 
belly bring forth plenitude ‘and prosperity; (their) thighs shaped 
like a plantain-tree increase (the stocks of) goats and cows, while 
well-shaped calfs of the legs make the villages prosperous. An 
image, if it be of well-carved feet, causes good conduct and learn- 
ing. Thus has been described the excellence of images; now are 
being narrated their defects and demerits.’ 

78-84: The deficiency in the length and breadth (of an 
image) causes famine and revolution. If it (the image) be 
deficient in body, (its maker or donor) becomes hunch-backed 
and if it be noseless, then he gets ill. The eye-sight of an image 
turned towards the left destroys one’s fame, while the same 
raised upwards causes loss of wealth; (images) with small eyes, 
round eyes or eyes with squint are also of similar nature (1.e., 
they cause loss of wealth). One should avoid from a distance 
(images) with eyes small (in measurement) or eyes cast down. 
If the image is made with a sunken belly, then there will always 
be destruction of crops; if its thighs be less (in measurement), 
then abortion will certainly be caused there. If the three, viz.. 
the nose, eyes and fingers are short, there will be great demerit; 
this will also be so, if the shanks, neck and chin (of the image) 
be too long, if its head, ears and nose are too thick, if its joints, 
belly and nails are too thick, if its hands, feet and eyes are too 


1 The above couplets refer to some signs of physical beauty such as 
chatrakrtisirsata, kambugrivata, etc., which are peculiar to great men and gods. 
The comparison of several limbs to different animal and plant organisms in some 
of the lines is very apt; I have already referred to A. N. Tagore’s very illuminating 
study of this aspect of Indian art (Some Notes. on Indian Artistic Anatomy). 
These verses and those immediately following fully show that the authors of the 
Silpasastras were very much alive to the necessity of artists fashioning really 
beautiful images, even when they were asked to follow the injunctions laid down 
in the texts, 
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low, if its neck, shoulders and arms are too short. After knowing 
these merits and demerits, the wise should make an image. 

85-86: The length or height and girth of (images) charac- 
terised by Navatala have been described as above. The gods 
should surely (measure) 9, and god-like men 8} faces; (ordinary) 
men are 8 tala, the mothers (i.e., women) 74.2 The periphery 
and height (measurements) of (images) of 6 or 7 tala measure are 
described according to the rules (detailed) in the Atreyalaksana.* 

87-90: The sage should make the Devi images eight 
times the face in height; the face should be made 6 kalds, the 
torso 11 kalds. The width of the neck, breasts and the space 
between the two nipples—all these parts of the goddess-figures 
are made one-half the face (i.e., 6 angulas). The middle part (?) 
should be made 8 angulas, the loins are known to be 5 kalds, the 
hip should be made 20 avgulas and the thighs or upper legs 11 kalas. 
The knees are 3 angulas each and the calfs of the legs 20 angulas; 
the ankle should be made 2 angulas—this is the auspicious mark of 
the goddesses. 

91-94: The periphery of the head should be made 30 
angulas; the root of the arms is 5 angulas, while its girth should 
be three times this. The wrist is 3 angulas (wide) and its 
circumference is thrice the same (i.e., 3 times 3 angulas, viz., 
9 angulas). The middle part of the thighs is (characterised) by 


1 Bose’s transiation of the above verses is somewhat defective; e.g., he 
renders kekarakst as ‘ eyes contracted,’ while it certainly means eyes with a 
squint ". His reading griva’syam bhuja in verse 82 can certainly be improved 
upon; the passage should read griva@msabiuja all of which should never be too short 
or low. Saptotsedhatd, i.e., the seven limbs being raised is one of the Mahapurusa- 
laksanas. The Kriyasamuccaya comments on the term in this manner: Saptotse- 
dhett saptavayavah utsedha umnatascett...... katame padadvayam hastadvayam 
skandhadvayam griva ceti....,. kificidunnatirutsedhah. 

2 Evidently this height measurement is only applicable to ordinary women; 
in verse 85, it is expressly mentioned that the. Devi images are characterised by a 
height which is 8 times their own face. Bose’s reading as well as rendering of 
the first line of my couplet No. 85 is faulty; he reads it as—Kimca vaktre dhruvam 
caiva astarddha devamdnusah and translates it as, ‘In the case of the mouth of 
gods and men, it should be eight and half.’ But there is no doubt that the author 
refers here to the height of two individual types, viz., ‘Gods ’ and ‘ men like gods’ 
(devakalpamanuje in the Matsyapurana, already referred to by me in Chapter VIII). 
The first line of verse 85 evidently refers to the Nyagrodhaparimandala type of 
beings. 

3 In this line, there is an: undoubted reference to the original source, viz., 
Atreyalaksanam, from which all these details were collected by the author, 
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6 kalds and-its girth is 3 times it (i.e., 18 kalds or 36 angulas). 
The middle of the shanks is 5 angulas, its circumference being. 
thrice the same. In all cases, (the girth of the particular limbs) 
should be made three times (their width), and in the case of the 
fingers, this is the same. The outer corners of the eyes, the 
breasts, the hips (of the female figures) should be made a little 
more than the measurement (laid down in the canons), for then 
it will be more pleasing to the eye. ; 

The above is the eight-tala Devi image.* 

95-96: Now I shall speak about the characteristic measure- 
ments of children (gods in the shape of boys); the auspicious 
characteristic marks of the image of Senapati (Karttikeya), Vina- 
yakas and the Yaksas are all in the shape of boys—(their height) 
is 6 times (their face).? 

97-102: A golaka is to be known in the top of the head (i.e., 
the latter is to measure 2 angulas in height), the face (should be 
a sum) of 6 golakas. The neck is to be made 2 angulas, there 
should be 20 angulas in the torso. The navel is to be $ a gola or 
a kald, the depth there being 1 angula.* The thighs should be 
made 7 kalds (each), the knees being one golaka; the calfs should 
be made 6 kalds, while the ankle is known as 1 angula. The 
heel as before is 3 avigulas, the feet 5 kalds and the big toe 1 golaka 
in length. The second toe should be made equal to the big toe, 
the middle toe is just less than it by 2 yavas, the fourth toe is less 
by a nail while the little toe, bya digit. (The space between) the 
hiccough and the shoulder (extremity) is 8 angulas, the upper arm 
9 angulas, the fore-arm 5 golas, the length of the palm 2 golakas. 
The middle finger is 2 golas, the index-finger is less than it by a 


t I have already pointed out Bose’s mistake in reading it as Devi laksane 


and suggesting that the term is one of the names of the text. 

2 Bose’s translation of this part of the text as ‘the marks of the idols of 
children, of generals, of the Vinayakas, of Yaksas are six-fold and auspicious ’ is 
undoubtedly wrong. Senapati is Karttikeya, the war-god; Yaksas here evidently 
refer to the Ganas, and Vinayakas, to their leader Ganapati and his various aspects. - 
In other iconometrical texts, the god Ganapati is enjoined to be made according 
to the Pafcatala measurement. The text is very corrupt here, 

3 Bose’s reading and rendering of this line are partly faulty; he reads it— 
Arddhagolakala nabhyam khanitam tryangulam tatha, and translates it as follows: 

The navel should be half a gola and one kala, and three angulas deep’. The 
width and the depth of the navel in figures of boys can never be 3 angulas each, 
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nail; the ring-finger should be made half a nail less than the middle 
finger; the thumb and the little finger are to be less by a digit 
than the ring-finger.’ 

103-109 : Now, I shall speak about the kalds (in connection 
with the width (measurements of the six-tala images).? The head 
should be 24 kalds, its circumference being thrice as much: the 
middle of the face is 6 kalds, the space between the ear and the 
tip of the nose being as much. There are 3 kalds in the middle 
of the neck, the belly being 16 angulas; in the middle of the torso 
(the width) is 6 golas, the hip being 7 golakas. The middle of the 
thigh is 4 golas (wide), the knes is 2 kalds and 6 yavas; the shank 
in its middle is known as 5 angulas (in width), the ankle is 
3 angulas. The feet in their width are said to be 2 kalds and 
3 aigula each. The big toe is 9 yavas, the intervening space 
(between it and the next toe) is known as 3 yavas; the second toe 
should be made 8 yavas, the middle toe, 7 yavas. The fourth and 
the little toes are to be made 6 and 5 yavas respectively; thus 
should the learned make the toes beautiful. The heel is said to 
be 3 angulas in width. Or, the big toe is 8 yavas and the 
middle toe 7.° ‘These are the characteristics of the six-ripa 
(tdla images) in the Atreyatilaka.* 

110-11: After this, I shall speak about the characteristics 
of the dasatdla. The auspicious images of such deities as 
Brahma, the goddess Carcika, the Rsis, the Brahmaraksasas, 
the celestial beings and the Buddhas should be made (according 


1 TI accept Bose’s emendation of this passage as ‘ madhyamarddhanakha- 
hinam’ which has much better sense than madhyamparvanakhahinam of the 
Sanskrit original. The Tibetan version fully supports his correction, 

2 Bose has inserted just before this line Iti saptatéilah on the authority 
of the Tibetan version. But it is evident that the verses preceding it (95-102) 
deal with the length or height measurements of Sattala images; the word sadgunam 
(6 times the face) in verse 95 means sattalam. His preference for sattalasya 
laksanam in the first line of my verse No. 103 to vistdérena kalant ca, on the 
authority of the Tibetan version, is unjustifiable, The author of the text gives us 
details of the width measurements of the Sattdla images in verses 103-109, and 
their length or height measurements in verses 95-102. 

3 This line is omitted in the Tibetan version and Bose omits it accordingly. 
But it refers to an alternative measurement of two of the toes and can be accepted 
as genuine. 

4 Bose reads Atreyalaksane sattalasya laksanam, 
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to this téla measurement), and no images of others (should be 
made according to it). 

112-16: The head should be 2 golakas, the face 6 golakas; 
the neck should be made 2 golakas, and the torso 26 ungulas. 
The buttocks are to be known as 2 kalds (each), the hip should 
be 5 kalds; the thighs are 26 angulas, the knee is known as 
5 angulas. The shanks are 26 angulas, the ankle is known as 
83 atgulas; the portion below it (1.e., the heel) is to be made 
5 angulas, as is well-ordained. The portion of the upper arm is 
to be made as 8 golakds and the learned should know that the 
fore-arm is 10 golakas. Know that the section of the palm 
with the fingers is 6 kalds. Those who are well-versed in the 
sastras (silpasdstras) should make these measurements (of height 
or length in the dasatdla images). 

These are the characteristics of the dasatdla (measurement) 
in the Atreyatilaka.*: 

117-18: Now, I shall speak about the characteristics of the 
saptatala. The head is to be known as 3 angulas, the face 
6 kalds; the neck is known as 3 angulas, and it should be made 
with the conch-shell mark. The torso is 19 angulas, well-adorned 
with (proper) proportions and roundness. 

119-22: The buttock is one angula, the hip 1 golaka, the 
thighs 19 angulas, the knee 3 angulas, the shanks 19 angulas, the 
ankle is known as 1 angula; the portion below (the ankle—+.e., 
the heel) in the saptatala image is 2 angulas. The portion 
from the hiccough to the extremity of the shoulder should be made 
8 angulas; the angulas known to constitute the upper arms are 
said to be 1 tala (this is a roundabout way of saying that the 
upper arm is 12 angulas in length), the forearm should be made 
7 golakas (in length) by the best of the sages. The section of the 
palm with the fingers is said to be 8 angulas. The (above) 


t The author of the text gives only a summary of the length measurements 
of the dasatala images. In verse 143, the height of the nitamba and kati is laid 
down as 9 kalas and 5 kalas, i.e., 4 and 10 angulas respectively. But the summary 
of these details given in the end of the text lays down that the nitambanguli and 
hatyanguli are 4 and 5 angulas respectively; this would make the sum-total of a 
dagatala image full 120 angulas, while, according to verse 118, it would be 125 
angulas. 
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measurements (lengthwise) of men are to be made by those 
well-versed in the sdstras. 

(Thus end) the characteristics of the Saptatala measurement 
in the Atreyatilaka.' 

123-28 : Now, I shall speak about the characteristic features 
of the catustala (measurement). The head should be made 1 
angula, the face 12 angulas; know that the neck is 1 angula, 
the torso 12 such; the buttock and hip are known to be 4 and 
1 angula respectively. The thigh should be 9 angulas, the knee 
is known as 1 argula; the shank is known as 9 angulas and the 
ankle should be 4 angula; the portion below the latter (t.e., the 
heel) is said to be 1 angula. The space between the hiccough 
and the extremity of the shoulder is to be known as 4 kalds. 
The upper arm is 3 golakas, the forearm 8 angulas; the palm 
with the fingers is known as 7 angulas in length. The model- 
ling of the above should be made as beautifully as possible. The 
measurement of the dwarfs is described {as above) by the best of 
the sages. 

The above is the description of the Catustdla in the Atreya- 
tilaka. 

129-30: Listen! I shall now speak about the disposition of 
images of large size. (Among them) the smallest one is known 
to be 15 cubits (in height); the medium-sized one is twice (the 
above size—30 cubits), the big-sized ones being known thrice 
the same (i.c., 45 cubits). If one wishes for his own welfare, 
he should not make (an image) bigger than it (45 cubits).? 

131-186: The image of a deity, if it be burnt, worn out, 
broken or split up, after its establishment or at the time of its 
enshrinement, will always be harmful. A burnt image brings 
forth draught, an worn-out one causes loss of wealth, a broken 
image forbodes death in the family, while one that is split up, 


1 The proportions of the Saptataéla images come after those of the Dagatale 
ones; The Navatdla and Astatala proportions are given order of precedence to the 
other two. Pancatala, Tri-, Dvi- and Eka-tala images are uot referred to in our 
text, ; 

2 hese huge images were usually made of clay; but it is certain that 
they reached such heights very rarely. Varahamihira, as I have shown in 
Chapter VIII, speaks only of two-, three- or at most four-cnbit images. 

3 Bose wrongly renders the term ‘ devatd’ as ‘ goddess’. 
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war. Be it an image or be it the phallic emblem of Siva, 
whether the images be those of the goddesses or Divine Mothers— 
all of them should be raised (from the sanctum) according to the 
rites laid down by the law.! After giving oblations of flowers, 
incense, food and sacrificial offerings and clothes, (the house- 
holder or donor of the above types of images), after duly 
performing sacrificial rites, should have the ceremony of propi- 
tiatory water performed according to Vedic mantra.* A rope 
is to be made of hair,- mufija-grass, woven silk or linen, 
according to rule; then the old or worn-out god (1.e., the image) 
should be taken away after tying him (with the rope) to the 
hump (i.e., the neck) of a bull. 

137-140: If the image is made of stone, then it should be 
immersed in sacred streams full of water or in the confluences 
of rivers. If the images are made of gold, silver, copper or 
brass, then all of them should be melted in fire, if one desires one’s 
own Welfare. If the image is of wood, then it should be covered 
with new cloth, and after being sprinkled with clarified butter and 
honey it should be put into a blazing fire. In case the image is 
made of earth, then a pit should be dug into the ground (to the 
depth of its head) and afterwards it should be placed into the hole, 
which is then to be filled up.* 

141-43: Whether it be an image or a Sivalinga (which is 
to be destroyed in the different ways mentioned above) another 
image endowed with all auspicious signs should be re-enshrined 
according to rules (i.e., a new replica of the old one is to be set up 
in the place of the latter). This act results in the welfare of the 
Brahmans, the young and old and all mankind in general, the king 
Wins victory, and (the act of restoration) conduces to the increase 
of crops. The noble soul, by whom the old images are replaced 


1 J prefer the reading udghdtuyet which means ‘should be raised’ to 
Bose’s udjapayet which he has translated as ‘ should be given farewell ’. 

2 The Brahmin priests usually sprinkle propitiatory water (santijala) on 
the householder and the members of his family after the performance of each 
namittika karma, while muttering the Vedic mantra:—Om svasti na Indro 
vrddhasravah svasti nah pusd visvavedah, etc. 

3 Bose reads paésani in place of parthivi; but silamayi is already mentioned 
in verse 187, Parthivt and mrnmayi, however, denote the same type of images. 
It may be that one refers to terracotta figures, while the other means ordinary 
clay ones, 
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by new ones, lives a glorified life in the heavens for more than one 
thousand crores of yugas. 

. Here ends the chapter on the restoration of old (images— 
jirnoddhara) in the Atreyatilaka. 


t Bose takes verses 141-42 as later additions, because they are not included 
in the Tibetan version and because they seem to have no connection with the 
preceding verses. But these two couplets are certainly not out of place or context 
here, for several of the preceding verses expatiate on. the merits of restoration. 
The Agnipurana (ch. 67, vv. 1-5) expatiates on the same topic; there is, however, 
some noticeable difference in the two texts as regards the disposal of old images. 


F.42 
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APPENDIX B 
Part IIT 


In this Appendix are incorporated in tabular form the 
broader details about the height measurements of the dasatala 
images as laid down in a few comparatively late texts. The 
dagatala, as I have shown in Chapter VIII, is of three varieties, 
viz., uttama, madhyama and adhama, measuring 124, 120 
and 116 angulas respectively. For further details about the 
above, the reader may refer to T. A. G. Rao’s Talamdana or 
Iconometry (M. A. S. I., No. 8), where he has collected 
much valuable textual data about the other tdla-images. Since 
the publication of Rao’s work, Silparatna of Srikumara has been 
edited in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series and now it is possible for 
one to check some of these data with the help of the edited text. 


UTTAMADASATALA 


Silparatna | Karanagamaj Kimikagama \Vaikhanasagama 


The height of the usnisa 


3 
From it to kesanta S25 3 : 
From kesanta ‘to aksi- 8 4 ta 
sutra 
From aksisitra to nose 3 4 4 
From nose to chin 3 4 4 
From chin to throat 4 4 
Neck 7 ok 
From hikkasitra to the 3 13 ag 
end of the breast 
From breast to the navel 3 13 4 
From’ navel to the 3 18 


medhramila 

From medhramila to the 
thigh 

Knee-cap 

Jangha 

Janghé to padatala 


Toran 
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DASATALA 


I. Height measurements of a Buddha image of 120 angulas 
according to Pratimdlaksana :— 


; Usnisa see Has ee Sis RAL 
Kesasthana oh a ee 
Face ae ao bas .» 134 is 
Neck $7 is 1a an ee: - 
Neck to chest a ae sas ek OE 4 
Chest to navel Bere ANS et Loh oe 
Navel to penis ae ae wtepr dahiens 
Thigh Ws A uae ge Ty meee 
Knee a ue “As ae. a} % 
Shank bo ahr ee BE DAS Okay 
Gulpha =e Bs ae Ss et eee 
Parsni Ee me a tyes Ad aaa 


Total height ... 120 an. 


II. Same, according to the Kriyasamuccaya commentary :— 


Usnisa to neck — — .» 20% an. 
Neck iss so nee aoe ager 
Neck to chest a8 a eon Pe 
Chest to navel ate ae ee oe eee 
Navel to penis — Se a wes. AD 
Thigh La me ab) poe a) ene 
Knee sa er ae oe Gas 
Shank o: + ae We oul a 
Gulpha or . Bs A ihe PP nmin 
Parsni sae 7 nae ord oe 


Total height ... 124 an. 


The commentary thus gives us details about a Buddha image 
of the Uttamadasatdla measure. 


Ill. Height measurements of a dasatdlapramdna image 


according to Sukranits :— 


Face sc He if ge BS tp 
Neck neh Aa wee oe 
Neck to chest a we “eesti 315 ps 
Chest to navel jo sae tie AB Bs 
Navel to penis fos be une es [Saer 
Thigh AS aes oe ia 20. 5,5 
Knee © ae. Ns sok ee Oks, 
Shank iy ee ae SOO 455 
Parsni. (gulphadhah) ... n A. ern 


Total height 0 119° an. 
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It is one avgula less than the full measure. But there is no 
mention of the height of gulpha here. 


IV. Height measurements of a madhyamadasatala image 
(goddess) according to Manasara :— 


Head (crown to hair-line) 4 an. 
Forehead (up to the.eye-line) aed 
Nose (up to the lip) rae 
Lip to chin 34 9 
Neck-joint ST ee sis a ane 
Neck Pet Save Aes ee 
Hiccough to chest a es ee oe 
Chest to navel ee oe ae bias 
Navel to organ a cP ia, RE 
Thigh ae zed es Pa bel Xe 
Knee nas ae ie eS RAE 
Shank tas es sea Mr me 
Foot ee Re Se, oo ee Ae aay 
Total height ... 120 an. 


It is to be noted that in most of the above tables (except in 
that from the Sukranitt), the portion above the hair-line is included 
in the computation of the total height. The author of the 
Sukraniti follows the earlier tradition in leaving it out 
(cf. Brhatsamhitd; see Pl, VI., Fig. 1). 


APPENDIX C€ 


When I edited the text, Samyaksambuddhabhasita Buddha- 
pratimdlaksanam, I thought it would be interesting to compare 
the measurements of a few well-preserved Buddha figures of 
different ‘periods in the collections of Museums in Northern India, 
with those laid down in the text. I wanted to find out how 
far the actual practice tallied with the textual data. While engaged 
in the present work, I measured several representative specimens 
of Brahmanical images in the galleries of the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta, and the Asutosh Museum, Calcutta University, with 
the same object in view. The measurements-which I could take 
with the help of anthropometric instruments were mainly of height 
or length and rarely of the width of the various sections of the 
images. Ancient and mediaeval icons are usually relievo-figures: 
so the periphery of their respective parts cannot be measured. 
Interspaces can also seldom be measured in most cases, owing to 
the difficulty in locating the extreme points. Again, as these 
images, unlike those of Buddha, very often bear on their different 
limbs a variety of ornaments, it is extremely difficult to be sure 
about the iconometric data collected from them. So, I took only 
those measurements about which I could be reasonably sure, and 
IT record them in order that they may be compared with the 
corresponding ones laid down in the texts. I have initiated this 
comparison myself, and have shown that there seems to be a fair 
agreement between the respective data in the case of those images 
which are comparatively well-executed ones. Most of the images 
partially measured by me belong to the mediaeval period.’ 


1 TI offer my thanks here to Messrs. 8. K. Saraswati, M.A., and 
T,. C. Raychowdhuri, M.A., P.R.8., of the Calcutta Univerrity, for helpmg me 
in collecting these iconometric data. My sixth-year students of AC Con (Gia bb) 
and Pali (Gr. EB) departments (session 1989-40), also helped me in this work. 
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1. Visnu. (from Bihar), formerly in the Indian Museum 
(No. 3864), now in the collection of the Asutosh Museum; 
date—C. 9th century A.D. 


Height (with kirita) ee ch TOT ee an 
- (without ,, ) aes io ba 
Length of the crown es nae Lert 
Ai if face re oN: RO Se Ber. 
ay iy neck ae aa Ee 
Neck to navel ax PEt Oe i 
Navel to knee ae Pega 5 ss ees 
Knee to instep — =f) cae (weds 
Instep a is oe DOr sg see 
Full height without kirita ee DOO ee 
Length of the kirita a: ah Ola bk 
Width of the face 7 


According to the dictum of the Brhatsamhitd, the angula 


unit of this image would be 59%, t.e.. ‘4 c.m. approximately 


(decimal places more than two being left out). Now 54x12 is 
6-48 which is -52 less than the actual face-length. But the 
length and width of the face of the image are the same, and there 
is a close conformity with the text, as regards the measurements 
of the neck, neck to navel, the shanks and instep sections of the 
figure. The crown of the head (i.e., from the hair-line to the top 
of the head), is included here in the whole height.. The length 
of the kirita or mauli according to the Matsyapurdna is 14 
angulas, which on the basis of the above unit will be 7:56 c.m.; 
but its actual length is 8-7, or 1:14 angulas in excess. 


2. Visnu (No. 10 P. C. N.) in the Asutosh Museum, from 
Eastern India; date—C. 10th century A.D. 


Height (with kirita) 


43.8 c.m 
i (without ,, ) UG. 3: 
Length of the crown 5 Gos? 
ra, * face Piles, 
7% Ks neck UGS cs 
Neck to navel 8.6 ,, 
Navel to feet DOO. 
88.03 
Length of the forehead PO" 5, 
> »» ‘Nose 16 ,, 
a an chin Oars oi, 
Total face length 5.2 
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Width of the face «as 5. 
Width along the shoulders | con 18. 
», irom arm-pit to arm-pit ie 8 
fe of the waist-line 5 


The angula unit of this image would be we 1.€., 85 cm, 


Now, 4:2(-35 x 12) ought to be its face-length; but actually it is 
52 c.m., t.e., just about one angula in excess. This would 
be so according to the Dravida-madna, but the width in that case 
should have been 4:2 (which is not so here). It ought to be 
noted here that the respective lengths of the forehead and the 
nose of this image approximate to 4 argulas, while the same from 
below the end of the nose to the extremity of the chin is somewhat 
im excess. A reference to Appendix B will show that according 
to some texts, the last is a little longer than the first two. 


3. Visnu Trivikrama (from Eastern India), now in the 
Indian Museum (Ms. 18); date—C. 11th century A.D. 


Height (with kirita) Pattee perl eh tO. TN, 
$e (without 2) Be OO. ae 
Face-length te Wa ese 
Chin to navel aa om Lo 1 Ge 
Navel to knee- ee 3 Pee Les 
Patella ct oe sae DO Bacto. 
Shanks aN a A fiat: Se tee 
Parsni Ms e. ae 2.55 ,, 
66.2 —,, 
Width of the face 1 


f(s 
Length of the forehead es 2 
4: nose aS. Hee 2. 
Nose to chin ... : 2. 
Width of the waist 8 8. 
From shoulder to shonider or, 2 
»,  arm-pit to arm-pit 1 
Width of the middle digit of the medius 


4 

7 

7 

Ue Se 

4.6 

AS) 
The dehalabdha-angula unit. of this figure is ‘61 c.m. The 

length. of the face according to the textual basis would be 7:32 

(-61 x 12), which is very close to the actual face length. The 

sameness of the length and the width of the face fully endorses 

the textual data. It should be noted that the three sections of 

the face are not equal in our sculpture; but the length of the 


nose very closely corresponds to what has been enjoined in many. 
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of the Silpasdstras; the actual measurement is 2-4 c.m., while 
the academic one is 2°44 (-61x4). Here, the kirita exceeds the 
academic length by as much as 3:16 c.m. 

4. ‘Vasudeva-Visnu (from Jessore district, Bengal), now in 
the Asutosh Museum; date—C. 11th century A.D. 


Height (with kirita) ee ... 184.6 o.m. 
hs (without ,, ) Jom fee Sp Sra, 
Crown es He Bcd ie a 
Face-length aoe aug lesan. 
Neck ‘ me oe un ae 
Neck to navel: nS yd HQ Tae 
Navel to knee cine up eo OCOugiEss 
Shanks = oa Aenea ses Bee 
Feet AA ie, 
Tots. UR at 
The width of the face ee ne?) SUS Geer 
From shoulder to shoulder Leaeeoe Dee 
>»  arm-pit to arm-pit Gao He 
Length of the forehead ... wie eee 


The dehadngula of this image according to previous calculation 
will be 1:07 and on this basis its face-length ought to be 12-84 
which is somewhat less than the actual face-length. If we 
derive its angula on the adhama dasatéla basis, then the 
dehangula becomes -99. Then its academic face-length will be 
equal to 11-88 or 12; but still this does not conform to actual 
length. The actual measurements of the other sections also do 
not at all conform to the textual data, in whatever manner we 
may derive the angula. The sculpture is not well-executed, 
and the artist, it seems, did not bother much about the details of 
measurements. 

5. Miniature Vignu (from Sunderbuns, Bengal), originally 
in the collection of Kalidas Dutt, and now in the Asutosh Museum; 
date—C. 10th-11th century A.D: 


Height oe kirita) ... me 7.5 ¢.m. 
Crown d ne ans Ge: Pane 
Face-length ae aa Ba a 
Neck { fh ont Rat As 
Neck to navel _ a ne Oe he 
Navel to ankles Hee ona os Cea 
Pareni =a Bye at 3 


Total on Mpieh dnien 
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Width of the face 


a aa 9 om. 
Length of the forehead ... Pee A aes 
2 > nose 8 ” 
Ys aeons A are 


This is a very well-carved miniature figure of Visnu and the 
artist seems to have closely followed the details of the navatdla 
mode. One thing to be noted here is this: in each of the image 
measured up till now, the top of the crown of the head is included 
in the academic measurement of the whole height of the figure. 
In the Brhatsamhita, the portion above the kesarekhé seems to be 
left out of it. But in later texts on iconometry, this is not the case. 

6. Siva (from Bihar), now in the Indian Museum (No. 3851); 
date—C, 10th century A.D. 


Height (with jatamukuta) TET -¢.m. 
3 (without jatamukutd up to 
the hair line)... fant 08. Lae as 
Length of the face _ ms Tite 
Neck ve ihe BiB de53 
Neck to navel _ Ss BEA LACT eae 
Navel to knee ee Sh atte ty 
Knee to foot... ae pel Ole ae 
Total Pe OS.) -,; 
Width of the middle digit of the medius hip we 
The Height of the Prabhavali with 
pithika 98.4 -,, 
The Height of the Bi ee ene 1 ae: 
The Width of the waist . se 5.6". %. 
From arm-pit to arm-pit . Sea Wt ees 
The Height of the jatdmukuta : 9.6 


The navatdla measure of this sculpture does not seem to 
include the length of the top of the crown and this is thus laid 
down in the Brhatsamhité. Its dehdigula is ‘63 and its face- 
length fairly corresponds to the academic one of 7:56. The cor- 
respondence is not so approximate in the other sections of the body 
measured by me. 

7. Stirya (from Bihar), now in the Indian Museum 
(No, 3934); date—C. 10th century A.D. 

Height (with kirtta) ... pear: 


elec in 
NS (without ,, ) ao eigen O2 0) eee 
Face-length ee ee Qe 
Neck : ae ae 2S ae: 
Neck to navel < De a Rie ae 
Navel to feet Pe A> ation en aye 
Total ee Oe) eee 


79—1854 B 
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Width of the face ee, yea 6.9 cm 
ee waist ie wa OD. es 
From arm- pit to arm-pit . ea) SENS 22s 
Middle digit of the medius ator 
Height of the prabhavali with pithika O85 35 
Height of the pithika ... 34 8 hs 


The dehargula of the above sculpture will be -57 which is -16 
less than the width of the middle digit of its medius. That the 
former was the measuring unit is proved by the fact that the 
actual length of the face approximates to its 12 times. The 
length of the face is, however, a little more (-3) than its width. 

8. Hari-Hara (from Bihar), in the Indian Museum 
(No. 3969); date—C. 10th century A.D. 


8. Hari-Hara (from Bihar), in the Indian Museum (No. 
3969) ; date—C. 10th century A.D. 


Height ee the head- see ad, JB G. oom: 
Face ise 5 s 
Neck Se bce sie Oetker ee 
Neck to navel ata Ooh eae a ee 
Navel to feet Fae git CRIN eS 
Total op Lae Ss 


Its dehangula is 1:05. Calculating on this basis, there is 
some discrepancy between the actuals and the textual data. 


9. Karttikeya (from Eastern India), now in the Indian 
Museum (No. A.S.B.-MS. 2); date—C. 8th century A.D. 


Height (including head-dress) we 47-2 om, 
5 ene raha ) Sieg One ee 
Face a ee AS .A5 
Neck . ih re Badu te 
Neck to navel 9 pe 8:5. 3. 
Navel to feet fe Ste, aD ae 
Total vse REO ante 
Width of the face aa ir 4.8 


2) 


The dehdtgula of the above sculpture is -37. The actual face- 
length of the image is -36 less than the academic one. But the 
former is equal to the measurement of the width of the face. 
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Adbhuta Brahmana, 68 

Adhikara Nandin, 534, 536, 539 

Adhoksaja, a Sub- Vyiha of Visnu, 411 

Adi Buddha, 285 (n.) 

Adimirti, 404, 407 

Adi Naga (Adigesa), 147, 275, 349, 
399(n.), 404, 407, 414, 426 

Adinatha, the ‘frst Jina, 391 

Adi Sakti, and other four Saktis of 
Siva, 236 

Aditi, 69, 207, 490 

Aditya(s), 
(n.), 324, 365 (n.), 411, 417, 428-9, 
441, 550, 577 

Adityavardhana, 481 

Adyasakti, 509 

Agamanta Saivas (Agamantins, Aga- 
manta Saivism), 452-3, 465, 478 

Agamas, 19, 26, 29, 185, 218, 223, 239, 
355, 452, 457, 464-6, 497, 500 (n.), 
524 

Agastya, the sage, 17, 492 (n.) 

Agathokles, an Indo- Greek King, 111 

Ageladas, 309 

Aghora, an aspect of Siva, 228, 465, 
476, 482 

Aghora, one of the five aspects of Siva, 
460, 478, 479 (n.), 573 

Agni 43, 45 (n.), 49, 51, 61, 64, 69, 
7, 75, 77-8, 146-7. 176, 233, 339, 
871, 398, 447 (n.), "485, ‘491, 520-1, 
5246, 529, 540, 577 

Agnicayana, a Vedic ritual, 60, 154 (n.) 

Agni mantras, 566-7 


18, 215 


Agnimitra, the Pajficaila chief, 115, 
146-7, 151 
Agmpurana, 20-2, 27, 30-1, 91, 211, 


280, 338, 362, 301-2, 410-2, 417. 420, 
425, A48, 582, 555, 571 - 
Agnistoma, and other Vedic sacrifices, 


Agnvadheya, a Vedic rite, 60 
Ahi Budhnya, ‘ the serpent of the deep’. 
50, 345 


F.43 


81, 49, 92, 805, 318, 321 


Ahicchatra, the capital of the Paicala 
country, 147 

Ahirbudhnya Samhité, a Paficaratra 
text, 269-71, 300, 891-2 

Ahi Vrtra, 345 

Aindra mantras, 566 

Aindri (Indrani), a Matrka, 504-6 

Aingini, 35 

Alravana fanaa 845, 5238 

Aja Ekapad, 50, 

Ajakalaka, the Vales, 100, 254, 255 
(n.), 842 

Ajivikas, 77 

Ajfiacakra, 494 

Akasagamis, 336 

Akrira, 93 

Aksobhya, a Dhyani Buddha, 262 

Alakamanda, the Yaksini of, 369 

Alaksmi, 372, 383-4 

Alamba, a lake, 530 

Alambusa, the Apsara, 353 

Alberuni, 21 

Alexander the Great, 38 (n.), 89, 438, 
449 

AjJhanadevi, a Kalacuri Queen, 35, 570 

Al Idrisi, 180 

Al Idrisi and other Arab Geographers, 
431 

Alingana Candragekharamirti, 464, 466, 
468 

Allahabad Pillar Inscription, 10 

Alvars, South Indian Vaishava saints, 
-26, 80, 302, 319 (n.), 382 

Amarakosa, 358 

Amazon, a statue of, 830 

Amba, a name of Durga, 191 

Ambika. 127, 185, 855, 491, 504 

Ambika, the Sasanadevata of Nemi- 
natha, 563 

Amitabha, the Dhyani Buddha, 540, 
547-8, 555-6, 559 

Amoda, ‘409 

Amrataka (Amratakesvara), 179 

Amrta, a Gaudiyan Sculptor, 98 (a.), 
242-3 

Amrtaharana, 2@ 

Améa, 428 

Améumadbhedagama, 17, 20, 31, 32 (n.), 
280 (n.), 358, 365, 877, 383, 443, 
466, 516, 523, 527-8 


name of Garuda, 529-30 


| Anadhrsti, 93 


Anahita, 196 

Ananta, a Naga, 108, 275, 346-9, 420 

Ananta, an Avatara of Visnu, 891, 
392 (n.) 

Ananta, a name of Siva, 191 

Anantagumpha Surya relief, 433 
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Anantanandagiri (Anandagiri), a bio- 
grapher of Samkaracairya, 354 (n.), 
857, 430 

Anantagayana, a form of Visnu, 275-6, 
283, 519 

Ananta Vasudeva, 191, 503 , 

Andhakasura, Andhakasura-vadhamirti 
(of Siva), 486 

Angiras, a sage, 18 

Angulas, 311, 312 (n.), 315 ff., 329 

Anila, a name of Vayu, 520 

Aniruddha, grandson of Krsna, 24, 94, 
104, 386-7, 388 (n.), 408-9, 573 

Annapurna, 484 

Antagada daséo, a Jaina text, 211 

Antarikga, 207 

Antialkidas, an Indo-Greek King, 9, 148 

Antigonus, 309 

Antiochus I of Commagne, 438 

Antiochus IV, the Syrian Emperor, 
38 (n.) 

Antoninus of Emesa, 89 

Anugrahamiirtis of Siva, 234, 484 

Anyor Buddha, 257 

Apalala, the Naga, 346 

Apapati, an epithet of Varuna, 520 

Aparajita, a god of the household, 86 

Aparajita, a Vajrayana goddess, 275 

Aparajitaprecha (same as Aparajita 
Vastusastra),, 18 

Aparna, a name of Durga, 492 

Apasmarapurusa, 121, 258, 274, 457, 
472, 474, 487 

Apastamba Griyasitra, 69, 70 (n.), 86 

Aphrodite of Cnidus, 309, 330 

Aplinga (of Jambukesvara, 114 

Apodaka, 345 (n.) 

Apollo, 488 

Apollodotus, an Indo-Greek King, 157, 
438 

Appar, a South Indian Saiva Saint, 454 

Apratihata, 86 

Apsarasas, 259, 336, 388, 345, 351, 353 

Aramikigvara, 180 

Arantuka, 344 

Aranyakas, 66, 68 

Arca, 204 

Archebius, an Indo-Greek King, 200 

Ardhanarisvara, 5, 89, 181-2, 202, 233, 
465, 475, 477, 509, 529, 552-4 

Ardochso, 127, 155, 194, 239 

Arista, the bull demon, 102 

Arjuna, 76, 85, 191, 345 (n.), 898, 462 

Arjunayana, 109 

Arka, an epithet of Strya, 520 

Arrian, 77 

Arsakaliigas, 458-9 

Artemis, 9 

Arthasastra, 86, 88 

Aruna, charioteer of Sirya, 
439-40, 580, 548, 551-2 

Arya, a name of Durga, 492 

Aryé Kuranel, 570 

Aryaman, 428 

Arya-Manjusrimilakalpa, 221 (n,) 

Aryastava, 491-2, 502 


435-7, 
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Aryyadeva, the teacher of Gova, 378 — 

Asamyuta hastas, handposes adopted in 
dane.ng, 278 

Asanas, different kinds 269 ff., 
298-9. 

Asanga, 64 

Agani, a name of Rudra, 448 

Asita, 345 (n.), 521 

Asitanga, a kind of Bhairava, 466 

Agoka, 90, 96-7, 103 (n.), 151, 243, 381, 
569 

Astadhyayi, 74 

Astadikpatas,” 821 (n.), 339, 519 ff. 

Astamatrkas, 561 

Astanagas, 346 

Astanidhis, 340, 560 

Astika, son of Manasa, 350 

Astottarasatalinga, 459-60 

Asuras, 77, 205, 325, 336, 338, 367, 
872, 382, 413-4, 417-8, 433 (n.), 487, 
504-5, 546 

Agvamedha, 87, 88, 91-2, 110 

Agvamukhi, a Yaksi, 111, 352 

Asgvatthama, 462 

ASvins, 86, 324, 442 

Atargat’s, a Syrian goddess, 38 (n.) 

Atharvasiras Upanisad, 451 

Atharvaveda, 46, 59, 98 (n.), 337, 345, 
351, 871, 448, 521, 572 

Atiga Dipankara, 380 

Atlantos, 434 

Atman, 74 

Atri, the sage, 13 

Audara, 35 

Audicya Brahmans, 514 

Audumbara Coins, 182, 265, 395 


of, 


Aurnabhava, a Vedic commentator, 
885 
Avalokitegvara, Lokesvara, a Bodhis- 


altva, 24, 228 (n.), 271 (n.), 288, 
540, 547, 556, 558-9 

Avaranadevatas, 519 

Avaruddhakas, 77 

Avataras (of Visnu), 235, 298, 389-90, 
392-8, 412-5, 417, 420-1, 425, 427, 
471, 57] 

Avegavatara, 419 

Avimukta, another name of Banaras, 
179 

Avyanga, 292, 487, 552 

Ayagapatas, 171 

Ayudhapurusas, 149, 894, 397, 403, 
408, 426, 587-8, 554, 556 

Azes, 110 (n.), 184, 186, 155,. 237, 257, 
265, 548 

Azilises, 110, 265. 543 


B 


Babhru, 845 (n.) 

Babhruyahana, 345 (n.) 

Babylonia, 47 

Badami eight-armed Visnu, 401 

Badavavakta (same as MHayagriva), 
an Avatara of Visnu, 891 

Badkamta Revanta relief; 443 
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Badva Yiipas, 103 (n.), 110 

Bairhatta Surya relief, 489-40 

Balabandhu, 15 (n.) 

Baladeva, Balarama (Rama), 77, 98, 
103, 133, 211, 289, 300, 302, 306, 


320, 338, 3847, 349, 390-2, 408, 412, 


419-24, 502-3, 555 

Balaramabharatam, a Sanskrit work on 
dramaturgy, 249 (n.) 

Balarama Kulagekhara, the author of 
Balaramabharatam, 249 (n.) 

Bali, the son of Virocana, 319, 324, 
418-9 

Ganalingas, 82-3, 458 

Bandhuvarman, 431 (n.) 

Barbaras, 492 


Bardasanes, 89, 182 

Basarh Seals, 177-80, 189, 198-5, 
197-201, 226 

Batuka Bhairava, 466, 482 

Besnagar banyan capital, 104-5, 194 


Besnagar Ganga, 354 

Besnagar Inscription of Heliodorus, 90, 
92, 393-4 

Bhada Pugarin, pupil 
242 (n.) 

Bhadra, a man type, 311, 312 (n.) 

Bhadra, 133 

Bhadraghosa, a Paficala chief, 111, 133 

Bhadrakali, 491 

Bhadraryya, a name of the Devi, 363 

Bhadregvara, a name of Siva, 182-4, 
189 

Bhaga, 428 

Bhagavadgita, 73, 191, 252, 253 (n.), 
300, 362, 387 (n.), 389, 396, 426, 
493, 541 

Bhagavatapurana, 390, 408, 421, 426-7, 
471, 518 (n.) 

Bhagavatas, 80, 230-1, 2438, 513, 567, 
571 

Bhagavati, 577 

Bhagiratha, 354 

Bhairava, a terrific form of Siva, 465, 
481-3, 495, 513 (n.), 561, 573-4 

Bhaja Indra relief, 238 

Bhaja Strya relief, 238, 433 

Bhakti, 72-5, 78, 80, 88, 228, 240 (n.), 
335, 386, 393, 408 

Bhanu, 365 (n.), 576-7 

Bhanumitra, the Paficdla chief, 
198, 482 

Bharadvaja, the son of Brhaspati, 54 

Bharadvaja Samluta Parisista, 394, 396 

Bharata, 
278-80, 472 (n.), 


of Gomitaka, 


139 


474 


Bharati, a name of Sarasvati, 358, 496 

Bhargava Rama (Paragurima), 320. 
390-1, 419 

Bharhut foreign figure, 293-4 

Bhiasa, 37 


Bhaskara, 188, 576-7 

Bhava, a name of Siva, 462 

Bhava one of the eight names 
Rudra, 448, 449 (n.) 

Bhavabhiti, 452 (n.) 


of 


the author of Ndtyasastra, 
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ahead ease a class of Jaina deities, 
61 


Bhavani, 10, 491 

Bhavega, 126, 186 

Bhavisyapurana, 
217, 430, 568 

Bhiksatanamurti (of Siva), 483-4 

Bhima, the second Pandava, 37, 527 

Bhima, Phisana, appellations of Durga, 
83 ‘(n. ), 495 

Bhimadevi, 83, 135 

Bhimasena, seal found at Bhita, 197 

Bhimasthana, 495 

Bhisana, a type of Bhairava, 466 

Bhisma, "336 

Bhitargaon brick temple, 275, 859, 406 

Bhita sculpture, 455 (n.), 464 (n.) 

Bhita seals, 177-8, 182-5, 189, 193-4, 
196-9, 201, 226, 265 

Bhogasanamarti of Visnu, 538 

Bhogasthanakamirti of Visnu, 403 

Bhojadeva, king of Dhara, 18-9, 209 

Bhonuka, 101 

Bhrgu, a sage, 18, 15 (n.), 18, 824, 391 

Bhrngi, 553 

Bhrséa, 207 : 

Bhidevi (Bhi, Bhiimi), 30, 147, 324, 
398, 406, 415, 560 

Bhumara Siva temple, 356, 359 

Bhumara Surya relief, 435-6 


107, 206-7, 209, 211, 


Bhimimitra, the Paticala chief, 147, 
151 

Bhitanatha (Bhitapati), names of 
Siva, 446 

Bhitas, 325, 336 


Bihar stone "pillar inscription, 363 

Bija Ganapati and other iconographic 
varieties of Ganega, 358 

Bilsad stone inscription, 363 

Bilvedasa, seals of, 201 

Birbhum Manasa relief, 350 

Bodh Gaya Strya relief, 238 

Bodhisattvas, 242, 247, 259, 284, 288, 
292, 400. 555 (n.), 557 


Bodhi tree, 59, 84, 99, 108 (m.), 116, 


152, 262, 348, 879, 531, 569 
Brahma, 510-1, 577 
Brahma, 14, 77, 88, 101, 125, 230-2, 
286, 3802, 304-5, 324, 377, 386, 393, 


395, 405, 407, 418-4, 419, 429, 
445-6, 456 (n.), 462:3, 465, 475-6, 
484-5, 498, 496-7, 500, 504, 510 ff., 


521, 523, 545, 548-52, 558-9, 562. 
567, 572, 576-7 
Brahma, his various names in the 


epics, 512 (n.) 
Brahmabhaga, 458 
Brahmadatta, 250 
Brahmadeva, 450 
Brahmakanda, 458 (n.) 
Brahmamitra, 111 
Brahman, 363 

rahmanaspati, 
as Ganapati, 
Brahmani (Brahmi), 
490 (n.), 496, 504-5 


a Vedic god addressed 
856, 510, 575 
a Matrka, 34, 
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Brahmanyadeva, a name of Karttikeya, 
141, 143-4, 154, 362-3 
Brahmapurana, 23, 442 (n.) 

Brahmasiraschedakamirti, 
465, 513 (n.) 
Brahmasthana, 129 
Brahmavaivarttapurana, 355 
Brahmavati, 98 
Brahmavidyd, 361, 491 
Brahm4-Visnu-Siva-Strya, a camposite 
image at Khajuraho, 125, 552 
Brahmayamala, a Tantric text, 22 
Brahmayatana, 516 
Erhadratha, Jarasandha’s father, 380 
Erhaspati (Jupiter), 429, 443-5, 521] 
Brhaspati, a Vedic god, 356, 371 
Brhaspati, the preceptor of the Devas, 
13-4, 517 
Brhatsamhitaé, 14, 16-7, 21, 25, 28, 31, 
103 (n.), 181, 185, 145, 149, 190, 
204, 211, 217, 230 (n.), 250-1, 257, 
269, 274, (n.), 286 (n.), 301, 306, 311 
(n.), 312 (n.), 313, 316-7, 319 (n.), 
321 (n.), 822 (n.), 324-5, 333, 341, 
346 (n.), 854, 357, 364, 392, 396, 
400-1, 413 (n.), 418. 420, 423-4, 431, 
437, 442, 451, 458, 459 (n.), 494, 
502, 504, 516, 523 (n.), 524-6, 565. 
Buddha (Sakyamuni), 4, 6, 8, 10, 59, 
61, 76, 79, 81, 82, 84, 96, 108, 110, 
112, 144, 161, 193, 196, 212, 216, 228, 
230, 235-6. 238, 243, 250, 254, 256-7, 
262, 273, 275-6, 282, 284, 286-9, 
290 (n.), 294-6, 802, 328, 3382, 342, 
346, 348-9 352, 875 (n.), 879. 381, 
390-3, 397, 401 (n.), 402, 424-5, 481, 
517, 523, 581, 547, 558, 567, 569 
Buddhapada, 202 


232, 304, 


Buddhi, one of Ganapati’s consorts, 358 | 


Budha (Mercury), 429, 448 


Cc 


Cada (Camda, Candra), a Yaksini, 
100, 3869 

Caesar, 58 

Caitya-Vrksas, 84, 205 

CA RL 400, 403-5, 407-8, 538-9, 
557 


Cakrayaka, the Nagaraja, 348 
Camunda (Camundi), 187, 258, 274, 
302, 473, 490 (n.), 497, 504-5; 507 
Canda, a demon, 505 
Canda, a type of Bhairava, 466 
Candega, a Gana of Siva, 260, 485 
Candesganugrahamirti, (of Siva), 189, 
260, 484, 
Candegvara, a name of Siva, 189 
Candi (Candika), 84, 172, 502, 504 
Candikagakti, 504 
Candra, a Pirvacairya, 18 
re et aa Coins, 127, 
Candragupta II, 185, 244, 273, 4650, 
480, 582 
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Candragupta II Cave (Udayagiri), 359, 
400, 402, 498 

Candramas (Candra, the moon god), 
49, 77, 418, 520, 576-7 

Candramukha, the Yaksa, 341-2 

Candragekharamurti, 463-4, 466-7, 536 

Canon, Doryphorus known by the name 
of, 330-1 

Caranas, 825 

Carya, and the three ‘padas’ in the 

Pafcaratra and Saiva systems, 19, 
452-3 C 

Castana, the Saka Mahaksatrapa, 38 

Catalogus Catalagorum (Aufrecht), 18 

Catura, a dance mode, 474 

Caturmukha, an appellation of Brahma, 
514 

Caturmutrti, Caturvytha 
887, 408-10, 572 

Caturvargacintamani, 22, 188 (n.), 294, 
839° (n.), 351, 411,527 (n.) 

Caturviméatimurtis (of Visnu), 
388, 410 

Chabyaputta, a Naga chief, 346 

Chagavaktra, an epithet of Skanda or 
his companion, 363, 367, 562 

Chandogya Upanisad, 6, 7, 76, 363 

Chandrajfiana, 273 

Channavira, an ornament, 291 

Chatra type of Gupta coins, 532 

Chatresvara, an epithet of Siva, 257 

Chauddagram figure of Surya, 436-7 

Chaufisat Yogini temple (Bheraghat), 
34 

Chaya, a consort of Surya, 429, 439 

Chhargaon Naga image, 101, 349 

Chinnamasta, 560 (n.) 

Citragupta, 294, 525 

Citralaksana, 16-7, 29, 221 (n.) 

Citraratha, the Gandharva, 351 

Citra-Sikhandins, 14 (n.) 

Cnidus, 331 

Coomaraswamy, A. K., 8-10, 16, 55, 
59, 61, 85, 89, 96, 98-100, 102-3, 
105, 108 (n.), 110 (n.), 111-2, 114, 
118, 152, 190, 197, 221 (n.), 226, 
247 (n.), 253-4 (n.); 257, 269, 277 
(n.), 279, 285 (n.), 298, 296, 299, 
805, 388, 356, 859,.875 (n.), 462, 
473 (n.) 

Culakoka (Ksudrakoka), a devata, 100, 
291, 369, 374 

Cullavagga, a Buddhist text, 346 

Cunningham, A., 104, 115, 117, 121-2, 
124, 126-8, 180-1, 184, 139, 147, 151, 
152, 183, 190, 287, 258 (n.), 848, 374, 
405 (n.), 418, 514, 544, 570 


(of Vignu), 


235, 


’ Curtius, 449 


D 


Dadhijkarna, 349 

Dagobas, 4 

Daityas, 324, 336, 424, 486, 517: 
Daivika lingas, 458.9: 
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Dakini, 34, 494 

Daksa, a solar deity, 428 

Daksa-Prajapati, 494-5 

Daksinamirti (of Siva), 464, 470 

Danavas, 836, 493 , 

Danda, 107 

Deandan-uiliq (Khotan), wooden panel 
from, 477 

Dandi, an attendant of Surya, 435-7, 
439-40, 525 

Dantura, 507 

Danu, 368 

Dar-us, his sepulchre at Naqshi Rus- 
tum, 438 

Dagaputa, Sun temple of, 481 (m.). 

Dasavataras, 3885, 390, 415, 417, 
420--1, 424-5 

Deasavatara cave (Hllora), 463 

Dattatreya, a composite god, also an 
Avatara, 233, 390-2 , 

Deddari, 35 

Demeter, 127, 148 (n.), 155 

Demetrius, the Indo-Greek King, 122, 
150 (n.) 

Demons and goblins in the Grhya- 
stitras, 70 (n.) 

Deogarh Nara Narayana panel, 254-65, 
262, 291, 426 

Deogarh. Visnu temple, 235, 275-6, 
288, 285 (n.), 358, 404, 417, 421-2, 
426, 470, 538 

- Deora Sirya relief, 435-6 

Deoriya Yaksa, 98-9 

Desika Subrahmanya, 363 (n.) 

Devamitra, an Ayodhyan chief, 141 

Devaitam hymns, 454 

Deva(s), 77, 336, 382, 413-4, 417, 475, 
517, 520, 546, 552, 575 

Devasena, consort. of Karttikeya, 367 

Devasena Kalyanasundramirti, 367 

Devatimirtiprakaranam, 21 (n.), 
411 

Devatas, 99, 100, 354, 368-70, 373-4 

Devayajana, 354 

Devesvara, an epithet of Sirya, 430 

Devibhagavata, 13 

Devistutis, 492-3 

Devistkta, 490-1, 493 

Dhamma, 90, 97 

Dhanada, a name of Kubera, 199, 200, 


23, 


294, 339 
Dhanapati (Dhanadhipa), epithets of 
Kubera, 69, 337-9, 423 
Dhanus (personified) 538 { 
Dharaghosa, the Audumbara chief, 


116-8, 120-2, 157,° 237, 250, 257 
Dharalingas, 459-60 
Dharapatta, the 

Balabhi, 431 
Dharma, an incarnation of Visnu, 391 
Dharma, as bull, 573 
Dharma, image of, 88 


Maitraka King of 


Dharmacakra, 97, 108 (n.), 181-2, 187, | 


152, 187, 262 
Dharmacakramudra, 6, 256 
Dharmaprastha, 88 
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Dharmasastras, 541 

Dhata (Dhatr), 46, 429, 445, 512, 550 

Dhatr, an aspect of Siirya, 428, 550 

Dhenuka, the ass demon, 102, 422, 424 

Dhisana, 490 

Dhrtarastra, one of the four Maha- 
rajas, 85, 521 

Dhrtarastra, the Kuru King, 37 

Dhrtarastra, the Naga King, 345 

Dhruva, an Avatara of Visnu, 391 

Dhruva, the polestar, 115-6 

Dhruvaberas, (of Vignu), 26, 30, 264, 
896-7, 400, 403 

Dhruvamitra, the Paficala chief, 110 

Dhruvagarman, 143 

Dhulicitra, 223 

Dhumrorné, consort of Yama, 525 

Dhyanamala, (s), 25 

Dhyanamantras, 23-5, 32 

Dhyanayoga, 48, 78-9, 285, 3807 

Dhyani-Bodhisattva, 558 

Dhyani-Buddha, 255, 262, 500 (n.), 
540, 547-8, 555-6 

Didarganj female figure (Yaksini), 97, 
99, 224 (n.), 292 

Digambara Jainas, 425, 567 

Dighanikaya, 2538 (n.) 

Dikpalas, 76, 207. 395, 485, 517, 519 
fiz ool 

Dinna, a resident of Mathura, 242-3 

Diodorus, 449 

Diomedes, an Indo-Greek King, 200 

Dionysius, 9 (un.), 89 (n.) 

Dioscuri, 200 

Dipanvita, (Laksmipija in Bengal), 38 

Dirghatamas, 540 

Dirghatapasvi, the sage, 255 

Disa, 77 

Diyakara and other Vratas, 138 (n.) 

Divine Mothers (Mothers), 363-4, 482-3, 
491, 494, 508-5 

Dommanapala, Copper plate of, 11 

Doryphnorus, or Canon, 309, 380 

Dravida mana, 28 

Dravida Vedas, 26 

Drdhamitra, 111 

Dundubhi, 165-6 


| Durga, (Ambika, Parvati), 5, 35 (n.). 


36, 87 (n.), 89, 96 (n.), 111, 138-5, 
154, 166, 178, 184-7, 191, 197-8, 
257, 265, 801, 324, 490-2, 497, 501, 
510, 545, 563 

Durgasaptagat?, a name of Candi, 166 

Durgiastotras, 491-2, 502 

Durga Vairocani, 491 

Durgt, 577 

Dussaha, the husband of Jyesthi, 382 

Dvadasadityas, 441, 550 

Dvapara, 28 successive ages of, 13, 
15 (n.) 

Dvyarapalas, 476 

Dvimukha linga, 461 

Dyaus, a Vedic god, 55 
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E 

Eabani, 163 

Ekamukha linga, 461 

Ekanaméa, 111, 183, 251, 257, -502-03, 

5) 

Ekantika and other early names 
(Bhagavata, Paficaratra, Sattvata, 


etc.) of the Vaisnava cult, 386 
Ekapadamirti, 232, 519 
Ekarnavagayin, an Avatara of Visnu, 

392 
Ekagrngatanu (same as Matsya Ava- 

tara), 392 
Kkavratya, an epithet of ‘Rudra, 448 

(n.) 

Ekalingaji, a name of Siva, 118 (n.) 
Elapatra, the Nagaraja, 100, 161, 346, 
348 


Endymion, 276, 407 

Eucratides, an Indo-Greek King, 9, 
140, 148, 238 

Euhemerus, 310 

Kuphranor, 309 


BKuthydemus II, an Indo-Greek King, 
157 


G 


Gadadevi, 400, 408-5, 407-8, 588 

Gahapati Jataka, ilustrated at Bhar- 
hut, 259 

Gajasura, 486 

Gajasurasamharamirti, 
486-7 

Gajalaksmi, 106, 110, 188, 150, 188, 
194, 196-7, 265, 375-6 

Gajendramoksa, an aspect of Visnu, 


(of Siva), 234, 


Ganapa Lingas, 458 


Ganapati (Vinayaka), 355, 575-6 
Ganapatideva, Motupalli Pillar In- 
scription of, 103 (n.) 


Ganapatya, 6, 140, 231, 854, 357-8, 361 
(n.), 500 (n.) 

Ganapatya Lingas, 458 

Ganas, 161, 163, 166 (n.), 205, 836, 
855-7, 359, 362, 475, 483, 585, 575 

Gandhara, 8, 83-4, 100, 208, 210, 212, 
236-8, 241, 254, 256, 262, 282, 
284, 286, 288, 299 (n.), 294, 296, 
332, 339, 348, 868, 381, 398, 401-2, 
409, 422-3, 434, 517, 523, 529, 531 

Gandharvas, 77, 101, 163, 265, 281-3, 
298, 325, 336, 345, 351-8, 521 

Gandharvanagaras, 351 

Ganega (Ganapati), 5, 187, 230-1, 275, 
289, 325 (n.), 835, 354-64, 444-5, 
469-70, 474, 482, 500, 505, 510, 542, 
545, 561, 575-7 

Ganesgani, Sakti of Ganega, 35 

Ganeévara, an epithet of Siva, 855 

Ganeévara, also a name of Visnu, 855 
(n.) 
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Ganga, 265, 353-4, 414, 419, 475, 486, 
526, 536 

Gangidhara, an aspect of Siva, 477, 
486 

Gangita (Gaigeya), a Yaksa figure at 
Bharhut, 100, 342 

Garga, 14 

Garga, a disciple of Lakuliga, 451, 48% 


Garuda, 10-1, 117, 154, 163, 188, 190, 
196-7, 2832" 305, 324, 351, 353, 368, 
397, 402, 404-6, 426, 420), 434, 506, 
515, 529-35, 538-40, 546, 549, 551-2, 
556-7, 572, 577 

Garuda, the Yaksa of the Jina 


Santinatha, 562 

Garudadhvaja, 92, 103-4, 388 (n.), 531, 
584-9 

Garudapurana, 21 

Garudasana Visnu, 405 


| Garutman, 50- The 92, 163, 429, 529-30, 
582, 541 
Gauri, 185, 497, 502, 504, 526, 576-7 


Gauri, six varieties of, 502 

Gauri-Sarva, a name of Siva, 529 

Gautamiputra Vrsadhvaja, 142 

Gayakarnadeva, the Haihaya King, 570 

Ghatiyala pillar, 356 

Ghatnagar Revanta, 442-3 

Ghosundi Inscription, 10 

Girisuta, 576 

Gobhila Grhyasitra, 521 

Gomedha, a Jaina deity, 568 

Gomukha, 562 

Gondophares, the Indo-Parthian Ning, 
118-21, 237, 543 

Gopala Bhatta, 22, 25, 208-9, 218, 220 
(n.), 222 (n.), 227 

Gopala Krsna, 422 

Gopis, 422 

Gova, son of Siha, 378 

Govardhana mountain, 422, 522 

Great miracle (of Sravasti), 6, 375 


Gyhadevi, an epithet of Jara, 380 
Grhyasiitras, 12, 57 (n.), 68-9, 90, 
110 (n.), 346 


Grtsamada, a Vedic seer, 52 

Gudimallam linga, 113, 118, 169, 176, 
182, 304, 455-6, 460-1 

Gudimallam Strya image, 440 

Guha, a name of Karttikeya, 324, 338, 
362, 365 

Guhyakapati, 337 

Guhyakas, 218, 337, 362, 442 

Guhyalingas, eight in number, 

Gunas, six ideal ones, 387 

Gurvvavitanas, 244 
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H 


Hagamisa, the Mathura Satrap, 111 
Halahala, a buffalo demon, 166 (n.) 
Halaihala (a form of Avalokitesvara), 558 
Hamsa, a type of man, 311-2 

Hamsa, an Avatira of Visnu, 890 
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Conan the monkey god, 261, 421, 
Hara, 96, 233, 283, 290, 407 528, 546 
Haradatta, 86 (n.) 
Hara Parvati, 283, 407, 467-8 
Harappa, 41, 159, 161-2, 165-7, 169, 
173-6, 226, 251, 270, 281, 289, 489 
Hari, 5, 197, 222 288, 314, 392, 394, 
415-6, 418, 540, 546 
Haribhaktivilasa, 22, 208, 210 (n.), 218, 
220 (n.), 222 (n.), 319 (n.), 568 


Haridraé, cone of the six aspects of | 


Ganapati, 357-8 

Hari-Hara, Haryardha, the composite 
god, 5, 124, 233, 465, 475, 544, 
546-7 

Hari-Hara-Pitimaha, a composite god, 


Harinegamesi, 562 
Harivaméa, 421, 491, 502 
Haritistipa, 381 


Hariti, the Buddhist goddess of small- 


pox, 339, 380-1, 383, 448, 503, 529 

Hari-Hari-Harivahanodbhava-Lokegvara, 
540 

Harpocrates, Taxila bronze statuette 
of, 261 

Harsa (Sri—), author of Nagdananda, 
531 

Hastas (or Mudras), different kinds of, 
247 


Hayagriva (Saptasatika), 559 

Hayasirsa Paticaratra, 20-2, 26-7, 208-9, 
Q15, 218-20, 222-8, 226-7, 318-9, 
322, 408, 425, 568 

Heliodorus, 393 

Helios, 139-40, 438 

Hellas. 239 

Hemadri, 18, 22, 25, 187, 138 (n.), 
294, 338-40, 347, 352 (n.), 526, 527 
(n.) 

Hephtalite Huna chief, nicolo seal of, 
124-5, 136, 287, 402, 544 

Hera, 309 

Heraclitus, 473 

Heraeum (at Olympia), 330 

Heramba Ganapati, 358, 361 

Hercules (Heracles), 9, 77, 89, 120-2, 
237, 300 

Hermes, 9 (n.), 237, 330, 438 

Heruka, 559 

Hesychius, 129, 153 

Hiranyagatbha, 510-11, 577 

Hiranyakagipu, 5, 415-6 

Hiranyakesin Grhyasitra, 70 
86 (n.), 491 

Hiranyakesin Srautasitra, 56 

Hiuen-Tsang (his Si-yu-ki), 9, 83, 89, 
119, 135, 148, 196, 381, 431, 494 

Hrstkega, a sub-Vytha. 412, 556 

Hu-Han-si, the Yaksini Nanda or 
Nandini in the Chinese texts, 380-1 

Hunas, 144 (n.), 542 

Huvishka, 8, 101, 106, 121-7, 180-2, 
135-6, 140, 144-6, 152-3, 155, 157, 


(n.). 
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179, 190, 200, 224 (n.), 288, 265, 
283, 302-4. 349. 895, 488, 527, 548-4 


Ta, 490 

Indira, a name of Laksmi, 287 

Indo-Greek rulers, 9 

Indra, 9, 14, 48-6, 49, 55, 57-9, 60, 
62, 64, 65 (n.), 67, 69, 73, 74 (n.), 
75, 77, 86, 96, 124 (n.), 146, 148-9, 
150 (n.), 176, 207, 238, 288, 277, 
288, 301-2, 324-5, 339, 367-8, 371, 
885, 407, 461, 485, 504, 512, 520-4, 
526, 587, 546, 558, 562 

Indradhvaja, 108 (n.), 206 

Indragnimitra, 570 

Indramantras, 6567 

Indramitra, the Paficala chief, 146, 238 

Indranilamani a Gaudiyan Sculptor, 
98 (n.), 242-3 

Indrapura, 9, 148 

Indrapura, sun temple at, 481 (n.) 

Indrasalaguha, 523 

Indus Valley, 41, 63, 71, 79, 84, 109, 
LDS LOG iO el (ie Limo, 
225, 251-2, 258, 280, 285, 806, 489 

Tobares, (Yamuna), 77 

Iga, Isvara, Paramesvara, 75 

Téana, an aspect of Siva, (also a 
Dikpala), 69, 75, 86, 87 (n.), 190, 
207, 228, 447-8, 460-1, 478, 479 (n.), 
485, 520, 522, 529, 573-4 

Isapur Yipa Inscription, 103 (n.) 

Istalinga, 454 

Igvara, an upasaka of the eleventh Jina, 
562 

Isyaradeva, a name of Siva, 135 

Ttarajana, an apellation of the Yaksas, 
337 


J 


Jabaladurgana upanisad, 79 

Jagadamba or. Jaganmata, 493 

Jagannatha, 2i1 

Jahnabi, 34 

Jaina list of Dikpalas, 522 (n.) 

Jaita, son of Mandana, 23 

Jaladharas, 336 

Jalandhara, Jalandharavadhamiarti, 486 

Jalagayin, an aspect of Visnu, 275 

Jamadyagnya Rama (same as Paragu- 
rama), 390 

Jambavan, 419 

Jambavati, 386 

Jambhala, 105 (u.), 559-60 

Janardana, 222, 396, 411 

Jara, the Raksasi, 380-1, 383, 384 (n.) 

Jarasandna, 380 

Jaratkaru, the sage, 350 

Jatilas, 77 

Java Ganega, 360 

Jayanta, 69, 86, 87 (n.) 
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Jayagupta, the Paficala chief, 146 


Jhulanyatra, and other Vaisnava 
festivals, 222 
Jihmagas, 


336 
Jina(s), 41, 79, 230, 253, 295, 372, 
561-2, 567 
Jinapada, 202 ; 
Jiva, 410 
Jivitagupta II, 431 (n.) 
Jiana, 19 
Jnana Daksinamirti, 
- (n.), 465, 470-1 
Jupitar, 311 
Jyestha, her other names, 382-3, 384 


254> (n.), 285 


(n.) 
Jyesthilatirtha, 88 
Jyotirlinga (of Tiruvanamalai), 463 
Jyotisi, a class of deities in Jaina texts, 
561 


K 


Kahandhas, 325, 336, 368 

Kacchapa, 232-3 

Kacchapesgvara, 232 

Kada, 188 

Kadaphes, 112 

Kadru, 151, 346, 530 

Kailasa (mountain abode of Siva), 471, 
585, 558 

Kailasa temple (Hllora), 375, 484 

Kairata, 345 (n.) 

Kaitabha, a demon, 275, 407, 518, 538 

Kakkuka, 356 

Kala a name of Yama (also time), 
487-8, 525 

Kalaketu, 172, 502 

Kalamukhas, 451 

Kalanemighna, an Avatara of Visnu, 
892 

Kalaftjara, 183 

Kalafjara Bhattaraka, a 
Siva, 182-3 

Kalapinakagrama, Nalanda Seal of, 187 

Kalaratri, a secondary goddess, 496 

Kalarimirti, 486-7, 559 

Kalasa, 202 

Kalegvara, a name of Siva, 182 

Kali, 274, 872, 491, 504-5 

Kalidasa, 253 (n.), 477, 585 

Kalikapurana, 30, 442, 509 

Kalifijaravana, 183 (n.) 

Kali’s wife, a description of Jyesthi, 

383 

Kaliya, the Naga, 102 346, 408, 422 

Kaliyadamana, 258, 346, 422 

Kalkin, an Avatara of Visnu, 390-2, 
393 (n.), 425, 443 

Kallata, 453 

Kalmasagriva, 345, 521 

Kalpasitra, 99, 314, 315 (n.) 

Kalpavrksa, (so-called) found at Bes- 
nagar, 104, 105 (n.), 194 

Kalvanasundaramirti, also known as 
Vaivahika, Sivavivaha, etc., 302, 
367, 485, 519 


name ~ of 
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Kama, Kamadeva, 301, 486, 488, 526 
Kamakhya, Yonipitha at, 84 (n.) 


Kamantakamirti (Kamadahanamiurti), 
486, 488 

Kamathegvara, a name of Kirma- 
vatara, 392 


Kamika, a Saiva Agama, 20, 26, 32%, 
458-9 

Kanduti, a Yaksa, 339 (n.) 

Kanhagotamaka, a Naga chief, 346 

Kanishka, 8, 38, 94, 112, 121-3, 125, 
140, 158, 179, 288, 243 (n.), 304, 
849, 488, 527, 543-4 

Kankalamirti, 465-6, 483 

Kankalitila Saraswati, 378, 455 

Kankaparvan, 345 (n.) 

Kanyakumari, 491, 577 

Kapala, a type of Bhairava, 466 

Kapalesvara, 244, 452 (n.) 

Kapalikas, 451, 452 (n.) 

Kaparddi, an epithet of Siva, 286 

Kapila, an Avatara of Visnu, 391 

Kapilesvara, the name of a Sivalinga, 
244 

Kapisa, 9, 238 ; 

Karali, one of the seven tongues of 
Agni, 491 

Karamdanda Sivalinga, 457 

Kuranadgama, 26, 214, 324, 327, 460-1 

Karandavyitha, 556 

Karivarada, an aspect of Visnu, 426-7 

Karkotaka, a Naga, 347 

Karttikeya,. 106, 117, 140-1, 143-6, 
154 (n.), 200, 288, 301, 304, 321 (n.), 
324, 338, 361-7, 407, 501, 504, 506, 
562, 576-7 

Kasia, Nirvana statue at, 242 

Kasika, a commentary on Panini’s 
Sitras, 40 

Kasipur Siirya, 436 

Kasgyapa (Kasyapa), a sage, 17, 205 
(n.), 516, 580 

Kasyapa, a disciple of Buddha, 302 

Kasyapiya, a Silpasastra, 17, 325 

Katankata, 354 

Kathaka (Katha) Upanisad, 39, 74 

Katisama, a dance mode, 465, 473 

Katra Buddha, 257, 282, 286 

Katyayani, 10, 491, 577 

Kauberi, a Matrka, 504 

Kaumarl, a Matrka, 504-6 

Kaundinya, 451 

Kaurusya, one of the four disciples of 
Lakuliga, 451, 481 

Kaugambi, 225 

Kausambi, coins of, 110 

Kausiki, a name of Durga, 491 

Kausitaki Brahmana, 447-8 

Kausitaki Upanisad, 67 

Kautilya, 86-7 

Kaveripakkam plaque, 376 

Kayarohana (Karvan), 450 

Kena Upanisad, 491 

Kegava, 888, 411, 428, 576-7 

Kegin, the horse demon, 102 

Ketu, 429, 441, 448-5 
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Kévalamirti (of Siva), 466, 486-7 

Kevala Narasimha, 417 

Khadga (personified), 588 

Khagas, 336 

Khair Khaneh Siirya image, 435 

Kha‘ahuti, 464 (n.) 

Khajuraho Visnu, 261, 406 

Khandagiri, Jaina caves at, 281 

Khed Brahma and other Brahmi 
temples, 514-5 

Khemakhi, 35 

Khiching Strya reliefs, 439-40 

Kimpurusas, 336 

Kinnaras, 101, 168, 825, 336, 351-3 

Kinnara Jataka, 3538 

Kinnaris, 352 

Kirana, a Saiva Agama, 20 

Ki-sh.-mo-jin, Avalokitesyara in the 
form of an ogress in Japan, 381 

Kleisobora (Krsnapura), 77 

Koka goddesses (in Bharhut), 369 

Kriya, 19 

Kriyapada, 20 

Kriydsamuccaya, 328 

Krodha, a type of Bhairava, 466 

Krodatman, an Avatara of Visnu, 391 

Krsna, 21, 37, 73, 76, 77 (n.), 89 (n.), 
93 (n.), 111, 129, 181, 133, 175, 222, 


934, 258, 265, 277, 287-9, 301, 303, 


306, 338, 346-7, 355, 380, 386, 390-2, 
408, 420-4, 426, 456 (n.), 502-3, 522, 
532, 541 : 

Krsna Janmastami relief, 421 

Krsnananda Agamavagisa, 22, 32 

Krsna-Vasudeve, 93 (n.), 880 

Krsnayana retefs, 421-2 

Krsna Yajurveda, 521 

Krttivasa, the author of Bengali Rama- 
yana, 492 (n. 

Ksetrapati (Ksetrapala), 69, 561 

Ksitilinga (of Siva Kanchi), 463 

Ksudha@, a secondary goddess, 496 

Kesudrakoka, 369 

Kubera, 85-6, 98 (n.), 100-1, 103, 105, 
175 (n.), 179, 194-5, 200, 252, 286, 
$24, 3387-9, 342, 344, 862, 369, 372, 
881, 393, 520, 522, 528, 549-60, 575 

Kubera, the Yaksa of the Jina 
Mallinatha, 562 

Kubjikamata, a Tantric text, 22, 

Kubuddhi, a consort of Ganesa, 358 

Kukargram Naga relief, 349 (n.) 

Kulika, a Naga, 3847 

Kumara, a name of Karttikeya, 141, 
148-6, 154, 200, 265, 321 (n.), 362, 
864-5, 576-7 


Kumaragupta I, 106, 110 (n.), 140, 
143-4, 199, 363, 366, 481 (n.), 457, 
468, 503, 532 5; G 

Kumdarasambhiara, 253 (n.), 261, 471, 


535 
Kumaratantra, 365 
Kumara, the Yaksa of the Jina Vasu- 
pajya, 562 : 
Kumarpur Siirya relief, 4385 
Kumbha, Maharana of Mewar, 23, 25 
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Kumbhandas, 163, 825, 336, 368, 521 

Kundalas, dffierent types of, 288 ff. 

Kundalini Sakti, 493-4 

Kundi, a name of Pintgala, 435, 487, 
440 (n.), 525 

Kunika, 98, 242-3 

Kunindas, 118-9, 122, 184, 
Oe i 

Kirma, an Avatara of Visnu, 389-91, 
413 

Kirmasana, a Yogic dsana, 41 

Kuruksetra, 300, 344 

Kus ka, one of the disciples of Lakuliéa, 
451, 481 

Kusmanda (also Kusmandini) a name 
of Amb:ka, 563 

Kusmandarajaputra, 354 

Kusmandas, 325 

Kwan-non, Koyasu, a saintly female 


142, 157, 


form of Avalokiteévara in Japan, 
381 
Kwan-yin, Avalokitegvara in female 


form in China, 381 


L 


Lakgana, a name of Durga, 498 

Laksmana, 261, 291, 421 

Laksmi, 105, 110-2, 129, 188-5, 141, 
150, 155-6, 168 (n.), 191, 198-7, 239, 
257, 287, 358, 3868-77, 3884, 387, 
404-5, 407, 415, 485, 490 (n.), 582-8, 
545-6, 561. 

Laksmi-Ganega, 358, 361 

Laksmi-Narasimha, 417 

Lakuliga, 6, 244, 271, 
480-1 

Lakutapaniga, a name of Uakuliga, 481 

Lala Bhagat pillar, 105-6, 141, 363, 438 

Lalatatilaka, a dance mode, 465 

Lalita, a dance mode, 465 

Lalitasahasranéma, 495 

Lampata, 35 

Lanka, 484 

Laukika, one of the two kinds of divi- 
nities, 337-8, 362, 522, 578 

Lauriya Nandangarh, gold plaque 
found at, 61 

Layaba, the Yaksini, 98, 242° 

Leochares, the © Hellenistic 
531 (n.) 

Lepsius, 329 

Lingam, 205, 208, 227 

Lingapurana, 382, 536 

Lingodbhavamirti, 231, 463, 513 (n.), 
514 

Lingayat, 394 (n.), 454 

Lokanatha, an Avatara of Visnn, 392 

Lokapala, 90, 324, 519-21, 558 

LokeSvara, the Bodhisattva, 

556-8 

Lokegvara-Visnu, 412, 555 

Lysius, an Indo-Greek King, 150 (n.) 

Lysippus, the Hellenistic sculptor, 
241, 309, 331 


450-2, 465-6, 


Sculptor, 


547-8, 
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Macakruka, 344 

Madhavacarya, 451 

Madhu, a demon, 275, 407, 518, 588 

Madhusiidana, an Avatara of Visnu, 
391 

Madhyamakoka, a Devata, 369 

Madhyamika, 395 

Madira, a goddess, 86, 87 (n.) 

Magas, 230, 431, 513, 567 

Maghavan, 13 (n.) 
Magi, the Iranian priest, 198, 431 
Maha, one of the six aspects of 
Ganapati, 357-8 , 
Mahabharata, 13, 14 (n.), 37 (n.), 79, 
83 (n.), 88, 103 (n.), 106, 135, 148, 
146, 168, 188, 234, 276, 314-5, 338, 
844-5, 851, 355-6, 872, 380, 390, 392, 
409, 421, 424 (n.), 4380, 446, 450, 

456 (n.), 462, 477, 491-2, 495, 502, 520, 
524-527, 530, 534 

Mahabhasya, 40, 44, 65 (n.), 76 (n.), 
86, 337, 851 (n.), 388 (n.), 423, 449 

Mahabhiniskramana, 402, 409 

Mahadeva, 446-8, 456 (n.), 460, 476, 
512, 573-4, 577 

Mahadurga, 577 

Mahakala (Kala), name of Siva. 187 

Mahakali, 186, 496 

Mahakapi Jataka, at Bharhut, 250 

Mahakoka, a Devata, 100, 369 

Mahalaksmi, the ‘ primary goddess ’, 
878, 496 

Mahamari, a secondary goddess, 496 

Mahamaya, 493, 495-6, 509 

Mahamayiri, 9, 83 (n.), 98, 184, 143, 
146, 148, 450 

Mahanarayaniya (Mahanarayana) Upa- 
nisad, 480 (n.), 577 

Mahanirvana Tantra, 70, 80 (n.) 

Mahapadma, a Naga, 347 

Mahapadma and other Nidhis, 103 (n.) 

Mahapadmavana, 469 

Mahaparinirvana, 4, 275-6 

Mahaparinirvanamirti, 275 

Mahaparisadas, animal-faced ganas of 
Rudra-giva, 356 

Mahapurusa (laksanas), 311 (n.), 314 

Maharajas, 77, 85, 90, 521-2, 558 

Mahasadasivaminti, 228, 465, 478 (n.), 
479 (n.) 

Mehasarasvati, 496 

Mahasarasvati, her various names such 
as Bharati, Vak, etc., 496 

Mahasena, a name of Karttikeya, 8, 
103, 106, 148-6, 265, 362-3, 577 

Mahasveta, one of the consorts of 
Stirva, 436, 4389 

Mahavalli, consort of Karttikeya, 367 

Mahavastu, 3880 

Mahavidya, 496, 560 (n.) 

Mahavira, 10, 76, 314; 872 

Mahavisvakarma, an epithet of 
Brahma, 14 
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Mahavratadharas, a designation of the 
Kapalikas, 452 (n.) 

Mahayana, 221 (n.), 262 

Mahendra, the guardian of the north- 
east, 521-2 

Mahesgamirti, 465, 476, 479 (n.) 

Mahesgvara, Mahesvara Deva, 83, 172, 
182, 446-7 : 

Mahesvara, another name of the 
Pasupata sect, 116, 543 

MaheSvari, one of the-Matrkas, 34, 186, 
239, 251, 261, 281, 505-6 

Mahipala, the Pala king, 503 (n.) 

Mahisasura, 493, 499 

Mahisamardini (Mahisasura-mardini), 
85, 166, 172, 497, 500, 545 

Mahoragas, 336 

Mattrayantya Samhita 
Yajurveda), 575-7 

Maitreya, 99, 272, 288, 467 

Makara, 265, 354, 374 

Makutagama, 458-9 

Malatimadhava, 452 (n.) 

Malavya, a man type, 311-2, 328-9 

Mallinatha, the 19th Jina, 562_ 

Manabodha, 14 

Manas, 410 

Manasa, 98, 242, 346, 350, 563 

Manasollasa, a part of Abhilasitartha- 
cintamani, 18, 215, 226, 227 (n.) 

Manasdra, 14-8, 206-7, 214, 228, 282-3, 

286-7, 351-2, 458 (n.) 

Manavagrhyasitra, 354 

Mandalikas, subordinate rulers, 287 

Mandana, the son of Sriksetra, 23, 25, 
31 

Mandhata, an Avatara of Visnu, 391, 
427 

Mandor Krsnayana reliefs, 421-2 

Mangala (Mars), 429, 443 

Mangalakavya(s), 172 

Manibhadra, a Yaksa, 
339 (n.), 340-1 

Manigriva, 175 (n.) 

Manikyavasahar, a South Indian Saiva 
Saint, 454 

Manimala Caitya, a Yaksa shrine, in 
Magadha, 97, 

Maniman, a Yaksa, 839 (n.) 

Manimat, a Naga, 345 

Maninaga, his shrine 
143 (n.) 

Mafijusri, 212, 216, 271 (n.), 558-9 

Mafjus:i, his Arapacana form, 426 

Mafjuvara, 271 (n.) 

Mankuwar Buddha, 257 

Manmatha, 301 

Manojava, one of the seyen tongues of 
Agni, 491 

Manonmani, 286 

Manttas, 44, 47, 58, 55, 78 (n.) 

Mantregvaras, 479, 480 (n.) 

Manu, 6, 14, 18, 87 

Manu Raivata, 15 (n.) 

Manusalingas, 460-1 


(of the Krsna 


76-7, 97-100, 


at Rajagrha, 


INDEX 


Manusamhita (Manusmrtt), 86-8, 217, 
276, 511, 520, 541 

Manus, two sons of Surya, 487, 442 

Manusyaprakrtidevas, 94 

Mao, the Iranian Moon god, 488 (n.) 

Mara, 288 (n.), 262, 280, 301, 353 

Marici, a Va‘rayana goddess, 259, 561 

Maricimali, an epithet of Surya, 561 

Markandeya, the sage, 21, 824, 382, 
486-7, 573 

Markandeyapuradna, 15 (u.), 105, 195, 
340, 373, 374 (n.), 442, 490, 492-3, 
496-8, 504, 509, 513, 551 

Markatahrada (at Vaigali), 196 

Mars, 311 

Martanda (Miartanda), an 
the Sun god, 428, 550 

Martanda Bha-rava, 549 

Martanda temple (Kashmir), 409 

Marutganas (Maruts), 355, 370 

Matangasrama, 88 

Matarisva, a Vedic god, 541 

Matrceta, 431 (n.) 

Matrganas, Matrkas, 
503-6, 567 

Matsya, Visnu’s Avatara, 389-91, 413 

Matsyapurana, 14, 16, 22-3, 28, 30-1, 
33, 117, 188 (n.), 179, 183 (n.), 206, 


aspect of 


230, 482,° 497, 


208, 210, 217, 220-1, 223, 273 (n.),~ 


280, 312, 315, 391, 416-7, 421, 427, 
513 (n.), 586, 568 
Mattamayura, (-ka), 
35 (n.), 148 
Maues, 9, 110 (n.), 112, 119 (m.), 120-1, 
186, 148-9, 150 (n.), 154, 158, 190, 
237-8, 265, 267, 845, 402, 587, 543 
Maya, 14, 17, 241, 347 
Mayamata, 19, 23 


a Saiva clan, 


Mayamoha, a name of Visnu’s Buddha. 


Avatara, 424-5 

Mayasamgraha, 338, 347-8, 351-2 

Maya, the mother of Buddha, 198, 875 
{n.) 

Maya, the Vedantins’ concept of, 493 

Mayin, a name of Siva, 446 

Mayiirabhatta, 430 

Maytraksaka, 494 (n.) 

Megasthenes, 77, 89 (n.) 

Menander, the Indo-Greck King, 348, 
569 

Mereury, 311 

Meruvarman, King of Chamba, 498 

Methora, 77 

Midhisi, a name of Durga, 69, 86, 87 


(n.) 

Mihira, the Iranian Sun god, 124-5, 
139-40, 343, 438, 544 

Mihirakula, the Huna king, 113 

Minaksi, consort of Siva, 367 

Migrakegi an Apsara, 353 

Mithra, a name of Mihira, 108 (n.), 
438, 544 

Mithraism, 438 

Mitra, one of the Adityas, 69, 75, 176 

Mitra. one of the four disciples of 
Lakuliga, 371, 428, 451, 481 
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Mlecchas, 425 

Moggarapani, a Yaksa, 211 

Mohenjo-daro, 41, 159-62, 164-7, 169, 
171 (n.), 173-6, 226, 251-2, 253 (n.), 
270, 281, 289, 292 

Mohini, an incarnation of Visnu, 991, 
546 

Moika, the Urumuja scion, 128 

Mokal, Rana of Mewar, 23 

oe goddess, 167, 172, 177, 446, 489, 

Mrechakatika, 363 

Mrdha, a name of Siva, 449 (n.) 

Mrga, 207 

Mucalinda, the Nagaraja, 846 

Mudras or hastas, 247 ff. 

Mugadi and cther names of Jyestha in 
the old Tamil Nighantus, 383 

Mukhalingas, 460-1 

Mukutas, various kinds of, 286 ff. 

Mukhya, 207 

Muladhara, the lowest ‘cakra’ in the 
body, 493 

Munda, a Daitya, 505 

Mundaka Upanisad, 491, 511 

Munisuyrata, the 20th Jina, 562 

Munjavata, 338 

Muradeva, 64-5, 71 

Mirttisthanas, 7 different kinds of, 212 

Murugan, Tamil name of Karttikeya, 
364, 470 

Miuyalaka, the Apsmarapurusa, 258, 274, 
279, 472 


N 


Nadanta, Siva’s dance, 465, 472 

Nagadeva, 338, 349 

Nagananda, a drama by Sri Harsa, 531 

Nagapaticami, 346 

Nagaraja, 345, 348 

Nagas, 4, 6, 77, 85, 94 (n.), 99-101, 
108, 147-8, 151, 161, 176, 205, 252, 
257, 325, 336, 338, 344-51,:°354, 356, 
875, 895 (n.), 408, 420, 422, 475, 521, 
529-81, 556 

Nagasiri, son of Vasethi, 464 (a.) 

Naga symbol, 190 

Nagatirtha, 344 

Naginis, 344, 346-50, 378, 395 (n.), 531 

Nagnajiccitralaksanam, 17 

Nagnajit, 14, 16-7, 28-9, 221 (n.), 326-7 

Nagnaksapanakas, 425 

Nagnasgavari, a name of Durga, 492, 

Nacnavratam, 17 

Nahapana, 515 

Naigameya (Na‘gamesa), 146, 363, 367, 
562 

Naka. pupil of Kunika, 98, 242-3 

Nala, 14 

Nalakubera, 175 (n.), 372 

Nalanda Seals, 177, 188 ff., 225-6 

Nambndiri chanters of hymns in Kerala, 
249 

Namuci, a Daitya, 419 
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Nana (Nanaia), 126, 135-6, 544 

Nanda, a name of Visnu, 191 

Nanda, the foster father of Krsna, 
421-2 502 

Nanda, the name of a Naga King, 375 

Nandana, a Yaksa, 539 (n.) 

Nandas, Nava (nine) kings of Magadha, 
321 ‘(n.) 

Nandesvari, a name of Durga, 191 

Nandikesvara, the tradit:onal author of 
the Abhinayadarpana, 278 “ 

Nandin, Siva’s Bull mount, also a 
name of Siva, 153, 159 (n.), 180, 
182, 252, 261, 280, 468-9, 472, 474-5, 
514, 584-6, 545-6, 553-4, 562, 577 

Nandisgvara, 88, 534 

Nandivaktra, 573-4 

Nandivardhana, the Saisunaga King, 97 

Nara, 79, 254- 5, 262, 276, 285 (n.), 291, 
391-2, 426, 470 

Narada, 175 (a. ), 863, 391, 392 (n.) 

Narada Pavicaratra (Bharadvaja Sam- 
hita Parisista, 88, 318-9, 322 (n.), 
394-5 

Naras, 276 

Narasimha (Nrsiniha), 5, 192, 197, 202, 
231, 275, 324, 390-2, 409, 412, 415- us 
486, 488, 545, 577 

Narasimhadeva, a Kalacuri ing, 85, 
570 

Narasimhi, a Matrka, 504, 508 

Narayanavatika, 90-1 

Narayana Visnu, 11, 51, 79, 189, 222, 
235, 254, 275-6, 285 ‘(n.), 286, 291, 
305, 386, 389, 391.3, 400, 406-7, 411, 
426, 470, 511, 519, 5338, 548, 558, 
576-7 

Narendravinata, 265, 270 (n.) 

Natanasabha (or Sabha), 472 

Nataraja (Siva), 258, 275, 279, 281, 
802, 465, 470, 472-3, 475 

Natyasastras, 248, 277-8, 280, 472 (n.), 
474 


Navadurgaés, 490 (n.), 500 

Navagrahacakra, 445 

Navagrahas, 324, 429, 441, 448.4, 516, 
561 

Navanita, an. aspect of Ganapati, 357 

Navapatrika, 490 

Nayanars (Nayanmars), Sivabhaktas of 


South India, 26, 80, 302, 314, 3819 
(n.), 454 

Neminatha, the twenty-second Jina, 
563 

Niddega, 76, 98 

Nidhipati, a name of Kubera, 337, 575 


Nidra (Yoganidra) , 
dess, 496 

Nike, 9, 149, 809 

Niksubha, one of the consorts of Sirya, 
436-7, 439 

Nilakan{ha, a form of Avalokitegvara, 

Nilakantha, a name of Siva, 315 

Nirgranthas, 77 

Nirrti, 76, 485, 520, 526, 529 


a secondary god- 
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Niruktatantra, 271 

Niska, a neck ornament, 289 

Nigumbha, a Daitya, 504 

Niyamatpur Strya relief, 435 

Nrtya Ganapati, 258, 358, 361, 367 

Nrtyamirt’s (of Brahmanical gods), 
277 

Nrtyamiirtis of Siva, 367, 464, 472, 
474 < 

Nrvaraha, 414-5 

Nyagrodhaparimandala, a 
female figure, 373-4 

Nyagrodhasayin, an .Avatara of Visnu, 
392 


type of 


Oo 


Old Attic and other schools of Greek 
Sculptors, 240, 808 
Olympia, 330 


P 


Padigam, 454 

Padma, a Naga, 347 

Padma, a Yaksa, 889 (n.) 

Padma (Padmavati, a name of Manasa, 
563 

Padmanartteévara, a form of Avalokite- 
gvara, 558 

Padmanabha, a name or incarnation 
of Visnu, 118 (n.), 142, 391, 407 

Padmanidhi, 105, 528 

Padmapani, an epithet of 
Svara, 547, 558 

Padmapurana, 20, 28, 411-2, 403, 557 

Padmapurusa, 403, 557 

Padmatantra, a Paticaratra text, 19 

Padmavati, the Apsara, 353 

Padmavati, the Sasanadevata of Paréva- 
natha, 5638 

Padmayoni, a name of Brahma, 407 

Padminividya, 105, 195, 374 (n.) 

Pahlavas, 542-3 

Paippalada, (verson of Alharvaveda), 
337 


Avalokite- 


Pallas Athene, 9, 371 

Paficabrahmas (Isanadayah), 
Siva, 235, 479 (n.) 

Paficajana, 300 

Paficaka, a Yaksa, 339 (n.) 

Paficaksara mantra, 453 

Paficamukha linga, 461 

Paficaratra (Bhagavata), 19, 76, 80, 
94, 104, 280 (n.), 231, 286, 306, 
888-90, 393-6, 567, 571 

Paiicaratra samhitas, 20, 
239, 891-2, 397, 409, 
452, 568 

Paficaratrins, 181, 3887, 893-4, 407 

Paticarthavidya, a work of Lakuliga, 
451 

Paficaviras (of the Vrsnis), 93, 95, 386, 
413 


forms: of 


25-7, 182, 
412-8, 450, 
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Paficopasana, Paficayatana (Paficay- 
atana puja, Paficadevata puja), 6, 
140, 158, 230, 515, 541-2, 544 

Paficika, 889, 881, 529 

Pandavas, 93 (n.), 380, 462 

Panini, 37, 39-40, 74, 76, 85, 
351, 448-9 i 

Pantaleon, the Indo-Greek King, 111 

Paramadityabhaktas, 481 

Paramasaugatas, 10, 248 

Paramesvara, a name of Siva, 509 

Paramita rules, 230 (n.) 

Parantaka Chola I, 522 

Paragara, 311 (n.), 315 

Paraskara Grhyasutra, 69, 70 (n.) 

Parasurama, an Avatara of Visnu, 389, 
392, 419-20 

Para Vasudeva, 132, 386, 396, 408, 419 

Parendi, Avestan form of Purandhi, 
370 

Parijatahara, an Avatara of Visnu, 392 

Parisadas of Siva, 362 

Parisadas of Skanda, 356-7 

Parivrajakas, 77 : 

Partyas (Paficamas), 483 (n.) 

Parkham Yaksa, 87, 97, 242 (n.), 291, 
293, 340 


337-8, 


Parnasgavari, the Vajrayana goddess, 
275, 492 _ 
Parsvadas, companions of Vasudeva- 


Visnu, 389, 420 

Pargvadevata, 235, 294, 364, 366, 407, 
426, 514-5 

Pargvanatha, 254, 563 

Parvati, 96, 184 (n.), 154, 172, 224, 
255 (n.), 257, 2838, 294, 302-4, 355, 
364, 367, 407, 467-9, 474-5, 483, 485, 
488, 501-2, 509, 545-6, 553 


Pasu, Pasa and Pati, three categories, 


in Saiva systems, 452-3 

Pasgupasavimoksana, a Pasupata rite, 
451 

Pasupatas, 128, 230-1, 244, 272, 450-2, 
454, 465, 480 (n.), 518, 536, 567 

Pasupata Sitras, 230 (n.), 451 

Pasupata vrata, 451 

Pagupati, 159, 167, 176, 253, 285, 289, 
292, 446, 448, 451 

Patalasayana, an Avatara of Visnu, 392 

Patafijali, 40, 76, 85, 337-8, 341, 351, 
862, 395, 423, 449-50, 522, 578 

Patna statues, 37, 97, 99, 340 

Pausanius, 242 

Pergamene School of Greek . Sculptors, 
309 

Phalguni (Pirva and Uttara), 137 

Phalgunimitra, the Paficila Chief, 137 

Phidias, 241 

Philoxenus, the Indo-Greek King, 140, 
438 

Pi-lo-sho-lo, 148 

Pinaki, a name of Siva, 187 

Pindika, ten different kinds of, 219 

Pingala, an attendant of Surya, 435-6, 
439-40, 525 

Piprahwa vase, 61 
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Pisacas, 336, 838 

Pitamaha, a name of Brahma, 512 

Pitaras, the guardians of the South 
western quarter, 521 

Pithas (Pithasthanas), 83 

Pitrganas (manes), 336 

gb nae an Avatara of Vignu, 

2 

Plato, the Bactrian Greek King, 140 

Pliny, 309 

Polyclitus, a Greek Sculptor, 240-1, 
309, 330-1 

Polynesian, 248 

Porus, 89 

Poseidon, 119, 121, 269 

Poseidon’ Hippias, 9 (u.) 

Prabandhas, 26 

Prabhakara, a name of Sun god, 576-7 

Prabhakaravardhana, the Pusyabhuti 
ruler of Thaneswar, 431 

Pradyumna, 94, 103-4, 181, 301, 386-7, 
888 (n.), 408-9, 526, 572 

Prahlada, 415-8 

Prajapati, 13 (n.), 46, 61, 75, 276-7, 
305, 316, 871, 387, 389, 413, 510-3, 
550, 562 

Prajna, 67 

Prakrti, 493. 572-3 

Pralaya Varaha, 415 

Pramathas, 161, 163, 336, 357 

Pramoda, 409 

Prasenajit pillar (Bharhut railing), 348 

Pratardana, 74 (n.) 

Pratilomas, 453 

Pratimalaksanam, 315 (n.), 825, 328 

Pratimaélaksanam by Nagnajit, 16-7, 29, 
326-7 

Pratimamanalaksanam, 311, 317, 338, 

571 

Pratimasila, 210 

Pratyabhijia School (of Saivism), 453 

Pratyalidha, a standing pose, 266-7 

Pratyisa, 265, 482, 436, 439, 441 

Praxiteles, 330 

Prdaku, a Naga, 345, 521 

Proto-Sarasvati, (at Bharhut), 377-8 

Prsna, a Naga, 345 (n.) 

Prthivi, 49, 61, 96, 414-5, 490, 560 

Prthu, an Avatara of Visnu, 891, 427 

Ptolemy, his reference to Maga Brah- 
mans, 441 (n.) ; 

Pujabhaga, the topmost section of a 
Sivalinga, 458, 460-1 

Pija, its constituent acts, 78 

Pujasilaprakara, 10 

Pulindas, 492 

Pulumayi, 192 : 

Punaradheya, a Vedic rite, 60 

Pundarikakga, a name of Visnu, 222 

Pundarikatirtha, 88 

Pundravardhana, 225 

Punyajanas, 337, 445 

Puranas, 13, 20-3, 25, 27, 57, 188, 

163, 213, 232, 655, 372, 397, 411, 418, 
421, 429-31, 447, 450, 455, 465, 480, 
492-8, 510, 518, 568 
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Puranic lore, five topics of 24 

Purandhi, a Vedic goddess, 370, 490 

Purika-grama-janapada, 187 

Pirnabhadra, a Yaksa, 76-7, 98 

Purnavarma, 69-70 

Purnea hoard (of Punch-marked coins); 
257, 265, 267 

Purusa, 316, 391, 493, 509, 572 

Purusadatta, 111 

Purusa-Mahadeva, 576 

Purusa Narayana, 511 < 

Purusastkta, (R.V. X. 90), 316 

Pirvakérandgama, 31, 365, 3877, 888, 
527-8 

Pusan, 97, 871, 428, 441 

Puskalavati, 111, 119, 257 

Pusti, 30, 868-9, 877, 398, 403-4, 419, 
554 

Pusyamitras, 144 (n.) 


Q 
Quintus Curtius, 89 


R 


Radha, 422 

Radhika, 289 

Raghunandana, the Smarta writer of 
Bengal, 442 (n.) 

Raghuvamsa, 108 (n.), 418 (n.), 477 

Rahu, 298 (n.), 419, 429, 438, 441, 443-5 

Rajagrha, 211, 338, 381 

Rajanya Janapada, Coins of, 111 

Rajatanabhi, son of Kubera, 337 

Rajghat Seals, 177, 188, 198, 198, 200 

Rajii, one of the consorts of Surya, 
436-7, 439 

Rajuvula, the Saka Satrap, 96, 110-1 

Rajyavardhana, 431 

Raka, the goddess of full moon, 371 

Raksasas, 62-4, 71, 205, 207, 325, 336, 
526 

Rama (Balarama), 338 

Rama Dasarathi (Raghava Rama, 
Rama Dhanurdhara), 37, 232, 261, 
291, 319-20, 324, 336, 390-2, 413 (n.), 
419-21, 492 (n.) 

Ramaka, a Yaksa, 839 (n.) 

Ramapiurvatapaniya Upanisad, 79 

Ramayana, 87 (n.), 125, 351, 868, 421, 
492, 520, 527, 535 (n.) 

Ramayana scenes (in relief), 421 (n.), 

Rambha, a variety of Gauri, 502 

Ramesgvara cave temple (Ellora), 255 

Ram Raz, 17 

Ranganatha (Rangasvami), a name of 
Visnu, 285, 275, 406 

Ranod (Gwalior State) Inscription, 35 


(n.) 

Rao, T. A. G., 81, 82-4, 107, 218, 228, 
239-3, 239-41, 246, 252-6, 258.61, 
270-4, 280, 286 (n.), 287, 315. 317, 
320 (n.), 321 (n.), 322 (n.), 325-6, 
828 (n.), 832 (n.), 388, 889 (n.), 348 
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(n.), 855, 857-8, 361, 365, 367, 373, 
883, 384 (n.), 397-9, 401, 411 (n.), 
415-7, 419, 440-2, 455, 457, 460 (n.), 
463, 466, 470-3, 476, 478, 483-4, 
497-8, 516, 518, 522, 524-6, 528, 534, 
536, 552, 553 (n.), 554 

Raphael, 308 

Rasacitra (same as Alpona), 223 

Rati, wife of Kama, 488, 526 

Ratri, 490 

Ratrisikta, 493 

Raudra Pasupata, 465, 482 

Raudri, a Matrka, 504 

Ravana, 492 (n.) 

Ravaninugrahamurti, 484 

Rddhbi, prosperity personified, 339, 529 

Revanta, son of Surya, 424, 437, 442 

Rgveda, 11, 39, 42-6, 48, 52-3, 55-6, 58, 
62, 64-5, 67, 71-8, 98 (n.), 163, 217, 
234-5, 276, 289, 810, 870-2, 377, 385, 
429-80, 490-1, 493, 510, 513 (n.), 530. 
540, 572, 575 

Rhaucus, Cretan city, 9 (n.) 

Ridhali, 35 

Rohitaka, the country of the Yaudheyas, 
148, 146 

Rsabha, an Avatara of Visnu, 391 

Rsabha, (Rsabhanatha), the first Jina, 
235, 562 

Rsyasrnga, 260, 261 (n.), 265 

Rucaka, a type of man, 311, 312 (n.) 

Rudra, 44-5, 51-2, 75-6, 86 (n.), 115, 
126-8, 281, 233-4, 286, 289, 305, 
320 (n.), 355-6, 363, 368, 395, 429, 
447-9, 487, 496, 535, 575-7 

Rudra, an aspect of Surya, 428 

Rudra, his different names in the 
Svetasvatara Upanisad, 75 

Rudrabhaga (same as Pijabhaga), 
458-61 

Rudradaisa, an Audumbara chief, 118 

Rudragupta, the Paficala chief, 114-5 

Rudrakanda, the name of a section of 
a pillar, 458 (n.) 

Rudraksetra, (near Avanti), 166 (n.) 

Rudramantra, 382 

Rudraraksita, 180 

Rudrasena 1, the Vakataka King, 143 
(n.) 

Rudra-Siva, 51, 64, 76, 115, 127-8, 231, 
286, 368, 448, 451-2, 476, 495 (n.) 


‘Rudrayamala, 22 


Rukkhacetiyas, 4 

Rukmini, 886, 422 

Ripamandana, 23, 31, 32 (n.), 358, 361, 
877, 388 (n.), 401, 410-2, 417, 426, 
460-1, 516, 527-8, 558, 574 

Ruru, a type of Bhairava, 466 


Sabdakalpadruma, 228, 271, 378 (n.) 
Sadakhyas, five in number, 478-9 
Sadasgiva, 552 (n.), 574 
Sadasivamirti (of Siva), 465 


INDEX 


Sadasivatattvas (Siva-Sadakhyas), 478, 
479 (n.) 

Sadhanamala, 24-5, 558 

Sadhyas, 336, 338, 367 

Sadvimsa Brahmana, 68 

Sadyojata, an aspect of Siva, 228, 478, 
479 (n.), 480 (n.) 

Sadyojata and other four aspects of 
Siva, 460, 573 

Sahasralingas, 459-60 

Sahasrara, 494 

Saisuniga royal statues(?), 387, 97 

Sata, son of Mandana, 23 

Saiva Agamas, 25-6, 239, 452, 457, 
464-6, 479 (n.), 480 

Saiva(s), 5 (n.), 6, 19-20, 88, 140, 152, 
180, 182-3, 185, 188-9, 233, 2386, 243, 
265, 339, 394-5, 452-5, 464-6, 477-9, 
481, 484°5, 488, 500 (n.), 513, 519, 
544-6, 555, 559 

Saivdsamayaneri, 274 

Saivasiddhantins, 479 (n.) 

Saka(s), 94, 265, 542-3 

Sakaladhikara, 17 

Sakambhari, one of 
Durga, 490 

Sakapuni, an early Vedic commentator, 
385 

Sakra, 101, 287, 433 (n.), 441, 523, 558 

Sakta (Saktism, Sakti worship), 6, 83, 
133, 140, 166, 171-2, 187, 197, 265, 
873, 465, 469, 481 491-5, 500, 560 
(n.) ; 

Sakta Tantras, 25, 27, 239 

Sakti, 230, 274, 355, 370, 377, 393, 395, 
477, 489 ff., 552, 567 

Saktis (five, of Siva), 236, 479 (n.) 

Sakti-Ganapati, 358, 361 

Saktipithas, 494-5, 808 

Saktyatman, an Avatara of Visnu, 3891, 

Sakunas, 207 

Sakyamuni (Gotama), 76 

Sakyas, 230, 274 

Sala, 354 | 

Salagrama(s), 82-8, 88, 91, 394, 458 

Salene, Greek moon goddess, 438 (n.) 

Samannaphalasutta (-dnta), 253 

Samarangana Sitradhara, 19, 209 

Samaveda, 66, 68, 572 

Samavidhina Brahmana, 521 (n.) 

Samba, 94, 104, 206, 301, 386, 480-1, 
434 (n.) 

Sambaditya, 431 

Sambapurana, 430 j 

Sambhu (Samkara), a name of Siva, 
230, 448, 513 

Sambhudeva, 453 ; 

Samhira (a type of Bhairava), 466 

Samharamirtis (of Siva), 234 

Samiddhegvara Siva, 34 

Samjha, one of the consorts of Stirya, 
429, 442, 548 

Samkaracirya, 89, 74, 253 (n.), 356 
(n.), 357, 495 

Samkaradatta, seal found at Bhita, 190. 

Samkaradigvijaya Kavya, 354 (n.) 


the names of 
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Samkarsana, 10, 91, 94, 108-4, 181, 
300, 302, 306, 347, 886-7, 388 (n.), 
398, 408-9, 412, 423, 424 (n.), 572 

Samkargana-Vasudeva, 91 

Samudragupta, 10, 110 (n.), 116, 182, 
265, 303 

Samyak-Sambuddhabhasita-Pratimalaks- 
anam, 382 

Samyukta hastas, 278 

Samyukta Nikdya, 348, 433 (n.) 

Sani (Saturn), 311, 429, 441, 448-4 
Sutrapitaka), 380 

Sanaka, 418 

Sanatkumara, 863, 392 (n.), 419 

Sdnatkumara Vastusastra, 18 

Sandini, 35 

Sani (Saturn), 311, 429, 441, 443-4 

Safijaya, 300 

Sankha, a Yaksa, 339 (n.) 

Sankha (and Padma) nidhi, 105, 179-80, 
341-2, 344, 369, 528 

Sankhapala, a Naga, 347 

Sankhapuruga, 403, 538 

Sankhya and other four systems, 450 

Sankhyayana Brahmana, 447 

Sankhyayana Grhyasitra, 491 

Sankhya and Yoga systems of philo- 
sophy, 453, 493 

Sanmukha, the Upasaka of the thir- 
teenth Jina, 562 

Sanmukha (Karttikeya), 864-5, 577 

Bantana, one of the six aspects of 
Ganapati, 357 

Santmatman, a name of 
Avatara of Visnu, 289, 392 

Santinatha, the sixteenth Jina, 562 

Saptamatrka, 185-6, 231, 274, 864, 482, 
491, 505, 563 

Saptaratnas, 108 (n.) 

Saptarsis, 14 (n.), 324 

Sarabha, Sarabhesamarti (of Siva), 5, 
231, 275, 486, 488 

Saradatilaka Tantra, 22, 861 (n.), 550-1 

Sarana, 93 

Saranath Buddha, 6 

Saranath, sculptural and architectural 
‘pieces from, 88 

Saranyu, Tvastar’s daughter, 430 

Sarasvata, 13 (n.) 

Sarasvati, 80, 265, 287, 803-4, 324, 
358, 368-9, 371, 376 (n.), 377-80, 
398, 490, 515-6, 518, 582, 559, 561 

Sarasvatiya Silpasadstra, 18 

Sarngadeva, 442 

Sarpabali, 846 

Sarpas, 336 

Sarva, a name of Rudra-Siva, 448, 449 
(n.), 529, 575 

Sarvabhauma and other types of rulers, 
287 (n.) 

Sarvadarsanasamgraha, 451 

Sarvasama and other types of Manusa- 
lingas, 459 

Sarvastivada, 380 

Sarvatata, 91-3 


Buddha 


~ 
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Sarvavarman, the Maukhari king, 452 
(n.) 

Sasa, a type of man, -311, 312 (n.) 

Sasanadevatas, 284, &61-3 

Sasanastambhas, 103 (n.) 

Saéanka, 152, 271, 569 

Sasankasekhara, @ name of Siva, 180, 


466 
Sasthi, also called Skandamata, 384 
(n.) 
Sasvati, 64 . 
Satakratu, a name of Indra, 277 


Satapatha Brahmana, 55, 61, 1389, 164 
(n.), 816, 371, 386, 389, 417, 428, 
448, 511, 513 (n.) 

Satarudriya, 234, 447-8, 487, 576 

Satcakrabheda, 494 

Sati, 88, 495 (n.) 

Sattvata vidhi, 409 

Sattvata Samhita, 391 

Sattvatas, 77 (n.) 

Satya and other Yugas, 229 

Satyabhama, one of the 
Krsna, 422 

Saubbati, 155 

Saundaryalahari, a Tantric text, 469, 


wives of 


495 

Saura, 6, 140, 230 (n.), 2388, 430, 500 
(n.), 544, 

Sauradharma, 188 (n.) 


Saurasdstra, 568 

Savaras, 492 

Savitr, 13 (n.), 188, 371, 428-9 

Savitri, 287, 514-6, 518 

Sayana, 58, 57, 59, 63-4, .575 

Sayana (types of images), 264 

Senahasti, 101 

Senas (of Bengal), worshippers of 
Sadasiva, 7, 11, 248, 478 

Sesanaga, 103, 824, 346, 349, 392 (n.) 

Sesasayanamiirti (of Visnu), 235, 275, 
406, 426, 538 

Shermadevi temple, 261 

Sibae (Siboi), 449 

Sicyonian School (of Greek art), 331 

Siddhantaégastra, 453 

Siddhartha, a Yaksa, 839 (n.) 

Siddhas, 101, 218, "325, 836, 367 

Silappadigaram, a Tamil text, 522 

Silathambha, 103 (n.) 

Silparatna, 19, 23, 31, 216, 221 (n.), 
223, 226, 227 (n.), 824, 325 (n.), 


328, 347, 348 (n.), 361 (n.), 417, 443, - 


516, 527-8, 582-8, 571 
Silpasastra(s), 82, 310, 332 
Simhanada Lokegvara, 24, 284, 558 
Sinivali, a Vedic goddess, 871 
Sirima, devata, 100, 258, 265, 369 
Sisiresvara temple, 481 
Signadevas, 41, 62-3, 71 
Sita, 387, 261, 421 
ee the goddess of smallpox, 25, 
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Sitalanath, the tenth Jina, 517, 562 
Siva, 5, 8, 10, 14, 24, 38, 51, 64, 75-6, 
79, 84, 86-9, 96 (ia 99, 101-8, 109, 
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112-31, 184 (n.), 185-6, 141, 149, 
_ 152-61, 164-7, 176, 179-91, 198, 200, 
224 228, 230-2, 234-8, 243-4, 248, 
250-5, 257-8, 260, 265-6, 271, 274-5, 
277, 279-81, 284-7, 289-90, 292, 295, 
300-5, 324, 338, 341, 344, 352, 355-6, 
859, 362-4, 367, 870, 382, 386, 392-4, 
402, 405, 409, 414, 490, 441 (n.), 
444, 446 ff., 498, 495, 497, 500, 502, 
504, 508- 10, 512-5, 519, 522, 525, 
528-9, 534-6, 542-53, 555, 558-9, 562, 
567, 573-4, 576" 

Sivabhadra; 495 

S-vabhagavatas, 76, 449-50 

Sivabhaktas, 27, 486 

Sivadasa, the Audumbara chef, 118 

Sivadatta, 110-1 

Sivaduti (also called Duti), 33-4, 504, 
507 

Sivaganas, 189, 469, 472, 535, 546 

Sivalingas, 5, 36, (n.), 84, 152-3, 169, 
179, 181-8, 187-8, 202, 232, 235, 
244, 279, 285, 394, 454-7, 459, 461, 
502, 508-9, 519, 536, 545, 565 (n.) 

Sival gas (on coins), 113-4 

Siva-Lokeévara, 547, 554 

Siva Mahapurana, 536 

Sivamegha, Maharaja 
184, 197 

Sivamitra, 242-3 

Siva-Parvati gold plaque, 224 

Siva-Pagupati, its prototype, 41, 270 

Sivapura (Saivapura), 449-50 

Sivaraksita, copper seal of, 119-20, 125, 
158, 190, 238. 267, 287, 402 

Sivasamayaneri, 274 

Siva-Srikantha, 450 

Si-yu-ki, 89 

Skanda, 85, 103, 106-7, 117, 140, 144-6, 
199, 200, 265, 301, 304, 821 (n.), 338, 
856, 362-5, 464, 562, 576-7 

Skandagupta, 413 (n.), 481 (n.) 

Skandapurdna, 23, 1338, 188 (n.), 166 


Gautamiputra 


(n.), 182 
Smarta(s), 6, 158, 541-2, 545 
Smrtis, 6, 22, 90, 480, 541 


Sodasa, the Saka Satrap, 93 95-6, 110-1 

Soma, 43, 73, 371, 429, 520-1 

Somananda, 453 

Somapura, 225 

Soma-Skandamiirti (of Siva), 464, 470 

Somesvara Bhilokamalla, the Calukya 
king, 18, 215 

Somesvara temple, 481 

Sophytes, 155, 156 (n.) 

Sourasenoi, an Indian tribe, 77 

Spanda School, 453 

Spandasastra, 453 

Sphulingini, one of the seven tongues 
of Agni, 491 

Srausa, 485 

Sravasti, 225, 242, 256, 875, 481 

Sreyaméanatha, the leventh Jing, 562 

Sri, a variety of Gauri, 502 

Sri-Caitanya, 25 

Sridhara, a Sub-Vyttha of Visnu, 411 
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Sri-Kumara, the author of Silparatna, 
19, 216, 223, 325 (n.) 

Sri- Lakemi (Sridevi), 30, 47, 69, 105, 
111, 129, 183-4, 156, 198, 196-7, 304, 
924, 358, 368-74, 376-7, 387, 398, 
408-4, 406, 419, 433, 496, 545, 554, 


Sri-Paficami, 370 

Sripati, an Avatéra of Visnu, 392 

$ri- sukta, 47, 134, 372 

Sritattoanidhi, 34, 865, 532-3 

Stivaisnavas; 393 

Srivatsa, 201, 290 (n.), 545 

Srivatsa-Sri icons, 376 

Srutadevatas, 377, 561 

Stanakunda, "495 

Sthalavrksas, 109, 118, 148, 174 

Sthanu, a name of Siva, 462 

Sthinaka type of images, 264 

Sthinas, nine in number, 267 ff. 

Sthapati, 14-5 

Stobaeus, 89, 129 

Stone rings and discs, 170-3, 177, 489 

Subhadra, sister of Krsna, 133, 211 

Subhadra, the Apsara, 353 

Subrahmanya a name of Kéarttikeya, 
255, 291, 362, 363 (n.), 364-5, 367, 
470, 562 

Sticiloma, the Yaksa, 100, 342, 349 

Sudargang (Sudagana), the Yaksini, 
100, 260, 369 

Sudaréana cakra, 137, 152 

Sudargana (personified), 538-9 

Suddhagaivas, 452, 465, 478-9 


Sudhimravarna, one of the seven 
tongues of Agni, 491 

Siidraka, 363 

Siidras, 453 

Sukhasanamurti (of Siva), 464 

Sukla Yajurveda, 514 

Sukra, Daityaguru, 391, 418, 429, 


443-4, 517 
Sukra (Venus), @ graha, 
Sukranitisara, 22, 37, 78. (n.), 82 (n.), 
309, 240, 307, 312° (n.), 317 
Sulohité, one of the seven tongues of 
Agni, 491 
Suloasiitras, 56, 316 
Sumana, a Yaksa, 339 (n.) 
Sumbha, the demon, 504 
Sundaramirti, a South Tndian Saiva 


saint, 454 
Gunga, 97-8, 161, 172, 177, 194, 224 
(n.), 248, 280, 292-3, 297, 303, 340. 
393, 489 
Snpannas (Suparnas), 77, 336 
Supavasa (Supravasa), & Yaksa, 100, 
342 
20, 31, 


Suptrabheda, Suprabhedigama, 
82 (n.), 214, 278, 358, 365, 383. 459, 
516, 527-8 

Supratika, 530-1, 554 

Surendra, 14 

Sirya, 5, 30-2, 49, 76-7, 96 (n.), 106, 
125, 190, 187-40, 206, 230, 233, 288, 
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dis <gnt; aes 50. woh ou 
321 (n.), 824, 863, 368, 385, 395, 401 
(n.), 418, 425, 428 ff., ’500, 510, 513, 
515-6, 520, 525, 530, 536, 545, 547- 52, 
561, 567, 576-7 

Siryamitra, "111, 130, 432 

Surya- -Narayana, 548, 561-2, 554 

Siryaprajnapti, an old Jaina text, 96 

Siryasataka, 430 

Suta, 21 

Stitragrahi, 14-5 

Stiryavarcas, the Gandharva, 351 

Suyarccasé, one of the consorts of 

Sirya, 436-7, 439 

Svadhisthana, 494 (n.) 

Svaha, consort of Agni, 524 

Svaja, a Naga, 845, 521 

Svami Mahasena, a name of Kartti 
keya, 363 

Svarna, one of the six aspects of Gana- 
pati, 357 

Svastike, a Naga, 143 (n.) 

Svayambhi, a name of Brahma, 13 
(n.), 513 

Svayambhii (Svayambhiiva) lingas, 84, 
458 


Svetadvipa, 314 

Svetasoatara Upanisad, 39, 74-5, 128, 
447-8 

Svetavat, a name of Indra, 148, 150 (n.) 

Svetavatalaya, a suburb of Kapisa, 9, 
148 


‘Svitra, a Naga, 345, 521 


Syama Jataka, 284 
Sybrita, 9 (n.) 


Tacitus, 58 

Taimata, 345 (n.) 

Taittiriya Aranyaka, 
576-71 

Taittiriya Bréihmana, 389, 491 

Taittiriya Samhita, 60, 61 (n.), 389, 
521, 576 

Taittiriyaka school, 67 

Taittiriya Upanisad, 871 

Takari, 35 

Taksaka, 15, 345-7 

Taladhvaja, 888 (n.), 424 

Talas, 312, 315 ff. 

Talasamsphotita, a danee mode, 465 

Tamkas, 2 

Tandavalaksana, 

Tandya (or Patcaviméa 

hmana), 68 

Tantras, 19, 22, 25, 27, 

Tantrasara, 22, 265 

Tantrik (Tantricism, Tantrism), 250. 
256, 469, 494-5, 506-7, 509, 561 (n.) 

Tara, 265, 492, 560 (n.) 

Tarakari, a name of Subrahmanya, 364, 
67 


480 (n.), 401 


279 (n.), 280 
Mahabra- 


29, 239, 560 (i.) 
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Tarantuka, 344 

Tarksya, 429, 530, 532-3 

Taruna Ganapati and other 
graphic types of Ganega, 358 

Tathagatas, 263 : 

Tatpurusa, an aspect of Siva, 228, 460, 
476, 478, 573 

Telephus, an Indo-Greek King, 488 

Teramba (Terambi), 35, 120 (n.) 

Terambipala, 35 (n.), 120 (n.) 

Thani, 35 - 

Tirasciraji, a Naga, 345, 521 

Tirthamkaras, 26, 264, 295, 391, 561-2 

Tirthikas, 83 

Tirujfianasambandha, the Saiva Saint, 
5 (n.), 454 

Tondaradipodi, an Alvar, 382 

Toramana, the Huna king, 413 

Total, a variety of Gauri, 502 

Trailokyamohana, 532 

Trairasika, a variety of Sivalinga, 459 

Trayi, also known as Vedavidya, 496-7 

Trika system, 453 

Trimirti, 124, 231, 476, 519, 549, 552, 
574 

Tripura, a variety of Gauri, 502 

Tripurabhairayi, 509 

Tripurasundari, “469 

Tripurisura, (Tripurantakamarti), 486- 

Trigala, Mahavira’s mother, 372 

Trita, a Vedic deity, 43 

Trivikrama, 234, 392, 403, 411, 417-9 

Trsa, a secondary goddess, 496 

Tvasta (Tvastar), 14, 46, 371, 429-30 

Tyche, 127, 186, 148 (n.), 155, 543 


icono- 
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Ubhaya Varahanana Marici, 561 
Uccaigravas, 372 

Udayagiri Jaina caves, 238, 281 
Udayag'ri Stirya relief, 238 
Udayi, the king of Magadha, 97 
Uddehika Coins, 432 


Udita, 207 

Uditacarya, the Pasupata teacher, 244, 
451 

Udumbaraka, a village, 187 

Ugra, 265 


Ugra, one of the eight names of Rudra, 
448 


Ujjayini, coins of, 109-12, 114, 117, 
119 (n.), 141, 149-51, 158, 156, 165, 
200, 244, 265, 270, 535 

Ulana, 95 

Uma, 88, 126-7, 186, 155, 172, 181, 
202, 265, 289, 324, 450, 456 (n.), 464, 
466-70, 477, 484, 486, 491, 502, 519, 
544-5 

Umi-Durga-Parvati-Vindhyavasini, 76 

Uma Haimavati, 491 

Umi-Mahesvara reliefs, 172, 859, 464, 
469, 545 

Umananda Bhairava, 84 (n.) 
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Umaipati, a name of Siva, 446 

Umarda, token money coined at, 156 

Umiasahita(murti), 464, 466, 468 

Umavaktra, 573-4 

Unmaivilakkam, 473 

Unmatta Bhairava, 466 

Unmatta Ucchista, one of the six as- 
pects of Ganapati, 357-58, 361 

Upamanyu, a sage, 456 (n.) 

Upamitegvara, a Pasupata Acarya, 244 

Upananda, the Naga king, 375 

Upanisads, 66-8, 98 (n.) 

Upapuranas, 20-1 

Upasakas, 561-2 

Upatrnya, 345 (n.) 

Uragas, 325 

Osa (Csas), 49-50, 69, 265, 429, 432, 
436, 439, 441, 490 

Usabhadata, son-in-law of Nahapana, 
515 

Usanas, 13 (n.) 

Usmita, 354 

Ustrapada, a Yaksa, 134 

Utpala, 14, 16-7, 21, 28, 205 (n.), 230 
(n.), 250-1, 274, 286 (n.), 290 (n.), 
311 (n,), 312 (n.), 314-5, 317-8, 325, 
327-8, 451 (n.), 459 (n.), 504, 516, 
565 (n.), 566 (n.), 567-8 

Uttamadatta, 111 

Uttaradhyayana Sitra, a Jaina text 
561 

Uttaradikpati, an epithet of Kubera, 
33 

Uttarakamikagama, 280 (n.), 286 (n.), 
358, 361 (n.), 365 


Y 


Vac (Vak), the Vedic goddess of speech, 
78,490. 496 

Vagdevi, 377 

Vagisvara, an 
391-2 

Vahni, a name of Agni, 576 

Vaijayanta, 86 

Vaikhanasagama, a Pajiicaratra text, 
20, 26, 29-30, 78, 264, 313-5, 319, 
320 (n.), 321 (n.), 823-4, 327-8, 380, 
396-9, 403-4, 415, 417-8 

Vaikuntha, a type of Visnu 
401, 409 

Vainateya, a name of Garuda, 5380 

Vainayaki. a Matrka, 504 

Vairocana. a Dhyant Buddha, 262 

Vaisali, 196, 225 

Vaisnava, 6, 19-20, 22, 26, 76, 88. 
116, 131, 140, 171, 179, 185, 188-93, 
201, 222, 231-2, 235, 275, 389, 386, 
388, 890, 394-8, 406, 412-8, 416, 
419, 422, 426, 465, 500 (n.), 519, 


Avatara of Visnu, 


image. 


583, 587. 589, 544, 552, 554, 556 
(n.), 557 (n.) 

Vaisnavi, a Méatrki, 384, 187, 502, 
504-6 


Vaisnavi-Sakti, 502 
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Vaisravana, a name of Kubera, 14, 86, 
98 (n.), 105, 387-9, 841-2, 621-2, 
559 

Vaisvénara, a name of Agni, 576-7 

Vajapeya, a Vedic sacrifive, 60 

Vajasaneyi Samhita (of the Sukla Yajur- 
veda), 234, 447, 491, 575-6 

ee an epithet of Vedic Rudra, 

Vajrapani, 122, 558 

Vajra (personified), 9, 537 

Vajrisana, 82, 262, 348 379, 5381 

Vajra, son of Aniruddha, 21, &73 

Vajrayana, 23-5, 221 (n.), 228 (n.), 
248, 259, 264-5, 267, 272, 275, 492, 
495, 501 (n.), 540, 558-9, 561 

Vajrayogini, 560 (n.) 

Valli, 367 

Valli-Kalyanasundaramurti, a form of 
Subrahmanya, 365, 367 

Valmiki, 37 

Vamadeva, one of the five aspects of 
Siva, 228, 460, 476, 478, 479 (n.), 
480 (n.), 573 5 

Vamadeva, a Vedic Rsi, 54 

Vamana, Avatéra of Visnu, 234, 824, 
385, 390-2, 412, 417-9 

Vaméenapurana, 183 

Vanaprasthas, 66 

Vanaspati, 207 

Varaha (Boar) incarnation of Visnu 
192, 324, 349, 389-92, 409, 412-5 

Varabamihina, 16, 21, 28-9, 149, 190, 
204, 230, 246, 250-1, 257-8, 274, 
286, 289-90, 294, 296, 306, 311-2, 
319, 321, 326-8, 346 (n.), 451, 502, 
504, 523 

Varahapuradna, 891, 430 

Varahi, a Matrka, 34, 185-6, 504-6 

Varddhaki, 14-5 

Varnu, 148 

Varro, 58 

Varuna, 44, 49, 52-3, 57, 69, 78, 79, 
176, 839, 871, 418, 485, 520-1, 525-7 

Varuna, an aspect of Siirya, 428 

Varuna the Yaksa of the Jina 
Munisuvrata, 562 

Varuni, a Matrka, 504 

Vasishka, 103 (n.) 

Vasistha, 13-4, 16 

Vastusastras, 14-6 

Viastusastropadegakas, 14, 16, 18, 28 

Vastuvidyaé, 206 

Vasudeva, 10, 76-7, 85, 92-5, 101-4, 
149; 117, 128-9, 191-288 187,- 154, 
191-2, 219, 224, 231, 235, 276, 300-1, 
805-6, 319 (n.), 870, 380, 386-90, 
893, 395, 400, 408-9, 420-1, 428, 
638, 541, 568, 572, 577 

Vasudeva, his five-fold forms, 80, 387 

Vasudeva, Krsna’s father, 408 

Vasudeva-Narayana-Visnu, 51, 387-9, 
393, 400 

Vasudhara (Vasundhara), 560 

Vasugupta, 453 

Viasuki, 346, 521, 573 
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Vasu Pavaka (Agni), 393 

Vasupujya, the twelfth Jina, 562 

Vasuruci, the Gandharvs, 351 

Vasus, 338 

Vata (the Zoroastrian wind god), 527 

Vatapatrasayin, a form of Visnu, 275 

Vatuka Bhairava, 121 

Vatulatantra, 230 (n.),-451 (n.) 

Vayu, 45, 49, 75, 233, 339, 385, 418, 
485, 520-1, 527-9 

Vayupurana, 15 (n-), 886, 390 

Vedagarbha, 496 

Vedantas, 896 

Vedanta-Saivas, 452 

Vedas, 18, 48, 45-6, 54, 68, 71, 233, 
835, 345, 385, 413, 427, 452, 513, 
516, 567, 572 

Vedavid, an Avatara of Visnu, 392 

Vedavidya, 497 

Vedavyasa, an Avatara of Visnu, 390-1 

Venugopala, 423 

Venus, 311 

Vetalas, 325, 338 

Vibhava(s), 886, 388-9, 393, 896-7, 412, 
420 

Vibhava-Samkarsana, 398, 423 

Vibhavasu, 530, 531 (n.), 534 

Vicéragarman, a Sivabhakta, 485 

Vichigrama, the old name of Bhita, 
201 

Vidhata, a name of Brahma, 445, 512, 
550 


“Vidiga, 241, 395 
Vidudhaka (and Viripakga), 
the four Maharajas, 85 

Viduratha, 938 
Vidyadevis, 377, 561 
Vidyadharas, 101, 264, 281-2, 298, 336, 
867-8, 379, 406-7, 427, 485, 501, 519 
Vidyadhideva, an Avatara of Visnu, 
391 
Vighnantaka, 275, 325 (n.), 355 
Vighnaraja, 275, 325 (n.), 355 
Vighneda, 275, 325 (n.), 855 
Vighnegvari, one of the consorts of 
Ganapati, 358 ; 
Vihangama, an Ayatara of Visnu, 391 
Vihangama, a name of Garuda, 529 
Vijayamitra, a chief of Ayodhya, 141 
Viiayamitra, the apraca-raja, 569 
Vikramadsila monastery, 
Vimalanatha, the thirteenth Jina, 562 
Vimainavasi, a class of Jaina deities 
mentioned in Jaina texts, 561 
Vima (Wema) Kadphises, 94 
Vinadhara-Daksinamirti (of 
303, 465, 483 
Vinata, Garuda’s mother, 530 
Vinayaka(s), 206, 231, 249, 355 
Vinayapitaka, 380 
Vinci, 303 : 
Vindhyabali, Queen of Bali. 419 
Vipracitti, the Asura, 343° 
Virabhadra, an aspect of Siva, 364, 
465, 482-3, 505 
Viraj, 387 


two of 


Siva), 
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Virajaksetra (at Jajpur, Orissa), 507 

Viras, 386, 420, 423 

Virasaivas (Lingdyats), 394 (n.), 454 

Virayagas, the Kauluta chief, 132 

Virocana, father of Bali, 418 

Virudaka, 100, 342, 521 

Virtipaksa a Naga king, 346, 521 

Virupakea, a name of Siva, 465, 482, 
558 

Virtpikga, the king of the Raksas, 526 

Visdkha,. 85, 265, 338, 362, 364 

Visala, the father of Taksaka, 345 

Visnu, 5, 10, 13, 26, 30, 45 (n.), 46, 
51, 54 (n.), 60 (a.), 76, 84, 88, 92, 
102-3, 112, 116-7, 124-5, 128-32, 137, 
152, 154, 158, 185, 188-93, 197, 
218-9, 222, 224, 280-2, 234-5, 250, 
254, 261, 264, 270-1, 274-6, 283, 
285-6, 289-91, 297-8, 300-1, 304-5, 
319 (n.), 824, 341, 344, 347,849, 352, 
355 (n.), 367-8, 870-3, 877, 382, 


385 ff., 429, 434, 441, 443, 
446, .456 (n.), 462-3, 466, 471, 
475-6, 484-5, 488, 493, 495 (n.), 


497, 500, 502, 504, 510-3, 515, 519, 
521, 525, 529, 582-4, 538-40, 544-6, 
548-9, 551-2, 555-9, 566 (n.), 567, 
576-7 

Visnu, an aspect of Sirya, 428-9, 

Vignubhiga, one of the three: sections 
of a Sivalinga, 458 

Visnubhaktas, 382-3 

Vignudharma, 21 

Visnudharmottara, 20-3, 31, 106, 138, 
206-7, 217, 221, 223, 229, 250 (n.), 
254 (n.), 267-9, 277-9, 282, 339, 
347-8, 354, 358, 3864, 374, 3877, 383, 
409, 411, 417, 425, 487, 441-8, 508, 
523-7, 529, 533, 536, 5389, 571, 574 

Visnukanda, 458 (n.) 

Visnuloka, 222 

Visnu-Lokesgvara, 554, 555 (n.) 

Visnupada, 189-90, 202 


Visnupada Svami-Narayana, temple 
seal of, 191 


Visnupattas, 171, 224, 412 

Visnupurana, 48, 235, 290, 425, 516 

Visnuraksita, 196 

Visnusahasranama, 355 (4.) 

Visnusamhita, 214 

Visnu-Sarfigin, 10 

Visnu-Siva-Lokesvara, 555. (1.) 

Visnuvardhan, 612 

Visnuyaga, a name of Kalkin, 425 

Visnvanugraha- or Cakradanamiirti 
(of Siva), 232 

Visvabhi, 14 


Visvakarmavatara Sastra (Visvakarma 


Sastra, Visvakarmasilpa), 17, 31, 
107, 378, 441 
Viédvakarma (Viévakarman), 14, 17-8, 
204, 241, 276, 429, 510, 548° 
466, 


Vigvakseha, Visnu'’s Dvarapala, 
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Visoaksena Samhita, a Paficaratra text, 
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Vigvamitra, 117, 121-2, 237, 250, 257 

Visvamitra, the young Brahmana, 121 

Viévaruci, one of the seven tongues of 
‘Agni, 491 

Visvaripa, an Avatara of Visnu, 391, 
426, 557 

Visvasrasta, 14 

Visvastha, 14 

Visvavid, 14 

Visvesgvara, 88 

Vitatha, 207 

Vittapati, an epithet of Kubera, 520 

Vivasvat (Vivanhant, Avestan form), 
428, 430 

Viyakamitra, the apraca-raja, 569. 

Vrsabha, an epithet of some Vedic 
gods, 535 

Vrsavahana (-mirti of Siva), 464, 468_ 

Vrsni Rajanya clan. coins of, 131, 132 
(n.), 386 

Vrsnis, 93, 95 

Vrsniviras (Pafica 
104, 386 

Vrtra, 45-6, 59 

Vyaghrabala, 199 

Vyakhyana-Daksinamirti (of 
465, 470-1 

Vyantara devatas, 101, 236, 265, 335 
ff., 395 (n.), 561 

Vyasa, 13, 18, 356, 393. 

Vyasa-bhasya, 270 

Vyithas (Caturvythas, Vyithavada), 94, 
104,. 286, 306, 387-9, 393, 396-7, 
408, 407-9, 412, 419-20, 572 

Vyiha-Samkarsana, 393,. 423 
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Wema (Wima) Kadphises, 38, 94, 116, 
119-22, 153, 198, 243, 257, 265, 283, 
294, 535, 543 
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Xenocrates, 319 
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Yajha (Yajhapurusa), an Avatara of 
Visnu, 390-1, 525 

Yajnhadatta, 485 

Yajoavalkya, the sage, 6, 425 

Yajpavaraha, 415 

Yajnavalkyasmrti, 354-5, 541 

Yajnavalkyasitra, 443 

Yajurveda, 46, 66, 68, 234, 345, 447. 
514, 521, 572 

Yaksas, 4, 87, 77, 85-6, 89, 97-100, 102, 
106, 148, 150-1, 175 (n.), 208, 242 
(n.), 252, 254, 261 (n.), 291, 298, 
297, 324-5, 336-41, 349, 351, 354, 
356, 862, 369, 395, 402, 410, 428, 
517, 521, 529, 561-2, 575 

YakseSa and other names of Kubera, 
837, 372 
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Yoga, 19, 163-4, 452-3 
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Yogasanamirti (of Visnu), 405, 534 
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Yamalarjuna, 175 Yoginis, 64 in number, 466, 561 


Yamiari, 559 Yonikunda, (at Bhimasthana), 495 

Yami, a Matrka, 504 , Yudhisthira, 204 

Yamuna, 34, 77, 270, 353, 414, 421, | 
526 

Yantras, 82-3, 171, 489 

Yaska, the author of Nirukta, 49, 50 
(n.), 54, 57, 63, 65, 288, 428 Zeus, 9, 38 (n.), 148-9, 288, 302, 309, 

Yasoda, 421-2, 502 371, 373. 587 

Yasodharman, 512 


| Zeus-Indra, 537 
Yatudhaénas, 218 | Zoroastrian, 292, 527, 544 
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